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us’DKii iiJi. inj-.'nxnri«‘nei> i'Atrovagk r>i» 

HER ROYAL HIGUXESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


ISIKMOIR OF EURIANT 1)E NEVERS, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY, 

SKCONU WrKK TO I»riIl,I.r, THK GOt)D, BY WHO.M WAS INSTITUTED TUB 
ORDER Ol- 'ITIK OOLOEN FLEECE, 

lHiialratril hy a irhulr. Icnytli PorlriiH, t-fifrniliil/y etihurril from the oriyhwl Miniature in the. 
.iriiiorui/ of (iait/iiere.'-. Xo. 71 of the JHitofieui' Series of full lenyth authentic ancient Portraits. 


The Countess oi’Nevcrs isattiml in 
a lasliion of the same kind as that of 
iMar'i.vierite of Flanders.* The high 
Syrian caj> is of lilac silk and shouts 
up behind as a termination to tlie 
xnodest coif and .wimple of white lawn. 
Alany folds of a transparent gauze veil 
are arranged on this lofty top-gallant, 
and fall w’ith some eleganc;e from its 
pinnacle to half tlie sHiture of the 


The motives wdiich Jed the celebrated 
Philip the G(M)d, Duke of Burgundy, 
to espouse the widow of his uncle, the 
Count of Nevers, have never ticen de¬ 
fined by the writers of his lifi; and times. 
No nn)derii author even mentions his 
second wife, nor deigns to declare who 
she was, nor how he came by her; 
how he lost her is still a question and a 
mystery. Enguerrand de Ulonstrelet, 
a brave knight of the household and 
court of Philip, who was afterwards the 
chronicler of the Burgundian history 


• Sec this Portrait and Memoir; October, 1837. 
JANUARY, 1839 . —VOL. XIV.—A 


wearer. The dress is a trained gown of 
scarlet velvet which falls on the ground 
before ; it is reversed in the corsage w'ith 
a small cape of ermine. 3’he sleeves are 
tight, and terminate with ruffles which 
nearly cot'cr the hand. The wai.st is 
short, belted with a light green ribbon 
brocaded with gf»ld. Slie wears on her 
neck a heavy chain of wrought gold. 
Her train is edged with ermine. 


during the reign of his father, Duke 
Joint, surnamed Sans Peur, and his 
own, gives us, however, some informa¬ 
tion regarding this strange union. 

Kuriant de Bricnne was sister to the 
Count d’Eu, whose family was a younger 
braiieh of the blood-roj'al of France. 
She w'as renoAvned for her beauty and 
piety, and was bestowed in early life 
in marriage on the Count de Nevers, a 
younger brother of John, Duke of 
Burgundy, by whom she had two sons. 
While the duke harassed his country 
by murderous factions, the Count de 
Nevers stood firm to his king, and with 
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Memoir of the Duchess of Bur§^vtidy. 


his wife’s brother, the brave Count 
d'Eu, foupfht stoutly at Agincoort. The 
brother of J<biriarit was made ])risoiicr 
by Henry V., but her lord was left 
breathless on that red battle-field. The 
husband of Euriant is coiisiguecl to 
immortality in the gallant muster-roll ol* 
the dead at Agincourt, in Shaks]>earc’s 
tragedy of Henry V., whicli proves the 
finest requiem to tliese imfortiinate de¬ 
fenders of their country. 

KING llENKY. 

** This note doth toll me of ton thousand 
Fivnch 

Slain in the field ; of princes in this number 
And nobles bearinp: banners, theie lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six ; added to these 
Of knights, e-sejuirCs, and gallant gentlemen. 
Eight thonsainl and four hundred, of the 
which. 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubbed 
knights. 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead, 
Charles dehiHrett.high {'onstablo ofFrance; 
Jacques de Chatillon, Admiral of France ; 
T1 k> Master of the Cross-bows, JjOrd Uain- 
burcs; 

Grand Master of Fiance, the brave Sir Gui- 
chard Dauphin. 

John, Duke of Alenron ; Antiiony, Duke of 
Urabant; 

And— 

Thv Jirot/ier of the J)ule of liurtjmnhj. 

Here was a royal fellowship in death !'* 
This brother of the Duke of 15ur- 
gundy was none otlier than the husband 
of our Countt'ss Euriant. the uncle of her 
next spouse Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 

We can give our readers no account 
of the reasons that induced the beautiful 
widow to bestow her hand in nuj^ago 
on her husband’s nephew'. ^Vir can 
only relate tlic fact that she actually 
did so, as detailed in the chronitiles of 
Burgundy, written by' her Inisband'a 
officer. Sir Enguerrand do JMonsirelet. 

The Duke of Burgundy was still the 
firm ally of the English w hen this mar¬ 
riage took place, and on the most inti¬ 
mate terms with his friend and brotlier- 
in-law, the Duke of Bedford, the great 
Regent of France for Henry VI.— 
Charles VII. was the king of a small 
comer of the South of France, and was 
called in derision the King of Berri; 
he had not yet deserved the surname 
of Charles the Victor'ous, and while 
Burgundy and Bedford were in alliance, 
small was his chance to his rightful 
sovereignty. Without any previous 
intimation of such an alliance being in 


agitation, the knightly chronicler of 
Burgundy declares that about the year 

1427 — 

“ The Dukes of Burgundy and Bed¬ 
ford tilted at a tournament given at the 
marriage feast of Jouvilles, when that 
lord wedded the Damsel of Rochebaron. 
And when this high feast was over, the 
Duke of Burgundy returned from 
I*nris to Chalons where he nniteil him¬ 
self in marriage, by an apostolic dispen¬ 
sation, AvitJi the wife of his own uncle, 
tlie (.’ount de Never.s, whohad been slain 
at Agincourt. This lady was much re¬ 
nowned for her beauty and pious life.” 

Some days after the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy with the lair widow 
of Never?, Philip quitted his bride and 
went to ftlaijon, where her near rela¬ 
tive, Charles, Count of Clermont, grand¬ 
son t«> the Dauphiriess of Auvergne,* 
came to propose marriage with Agnes, 
half-sister to the Duke uf Burgundy. 
However obscure in history may he tlie 
marriage of Euriant witli the Duke of 
Burgundy, its results were most im¬ 
portant to her eountry, for, from the 
moment she gave her hand to her iu>- 
phew,his heart was weaned troin tlie sidi’ 
of the English, and he soon allied him¬ 
self to the loyal party of France, among 
whom tlie brotJier of Euriant and the 
Count of Clermont stood foremost, ami 
her influeiici* finally led the way to the 
restoration of the French monarchy. 

There i.s not, as far as we arc aware, 
the slightest memorial existing of the 
death of Euriant, Diiclicss of Bur¬ 
gundy ; the only intiniation that .such 
an event had taken place, is the iact 
that Philip the Good married his third 
wife, the Princess of Portugal, tlic 
year after he instituted the Older of 
the Cohlen Fleece in 14.‘10. Three 
yc‘ar.s, thereftire, is the utmost extent of 
his union with his aunt-wile, Euriant 
of Nevers ; and it seems more proba¬ 
ble that she resigned lier jilace hy di¬ 
vorce than by death, since her demise 
is not mentioned by the chronicler tif 
her husband’s reign, as notwithstand¬ 
ing the dispensation of the i*ope, it 
was a marriage ratlier scandalous in 
the eyes of the Burgundians. Euriant 
had no children by the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy ; her eldest son, by his uncle, 
succeeded to the domain of Nevers. 

• .Sue heriK'autifiil Portrait; Novomlier, 1838. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN JOUST. 


« * * • 

Thebe matters settled, the Bur¬ 
gundians and the English forces went 
to besiege Afelun; but that city op¬ 
posed to them a sturdy resistance. It 
Was possessed by a band of brave and 
chivalrous Frenchmen, under the com¬ 
mand of the Seigneur Barbazan, one of 
the most renowned knights of that age. 

Under his banner served also Mes- 
sire Pierre de Bourbon, the Seigneur 
de Preaux, and a man of inferior de¬ 
gree, named jiourgeois, who acliicved 
wonders during tlie siege. The King. 
Henry V. of England, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, seeing tliat it would be im¬ 
possible for them to carry the town by 
a coufi (Jc; main, determined regularly 
to invest it. The former went with 
his two brotliers, and the Duke of Ba¬ 
varia, on the side ttjwards Gatinais and 
there took uj) his quarters. The latter, 
accompanic’d by Lord Huntingdon and 
several otljcr English commanders, 
pitched his tents on the side nearest tlie 
tow'u of Brie. By means of a bridge of 
Imats a eormnunieation was established 
between the tw o armies then in position 
on tlie opposite banks of the river. 

The respective encampments were 
then fenced with stake.s and ditche.s; 
the entrances and sally jiorts being 
duly secured by strong barriers. Du¬ 
ring these operations, the King ami 
Queen of France with the Queen of 
England left Troyes, and held their 
court in the town of Covbcil. 

The siege continued four months and 
a half, without any material advantage 
being g.iirujd by the besiegers, al¬ 
though the Duke of Burgundy had 
taken a very strong bulwark raised by 
the Dauphinois on the oiitw'orks of thc'ir 
ditch, from the toj) of which their can¬ 
non and bombards had done much 
mischief to his army. The King of 
Fhigland in the meantime was busily 
engaged in projecting a mine which 
was to reach the interior of the towm. 

During the progress of this labour 
many scenes and incidents occurred, so 
full of the peculiar and characteristic 
spirit of the epoch, that we might be 
almost pardoned, were we to enter at 
large into a detail. 

At the moment when the subter¬ 


ranean passage approached hard by the 
crumbling wall, Juvenal des Ursins,* 
son of the parliamentary advocate of 
that name, in command of that jmrt of 
the rampart beneath which the mine 
was passing, imagined that he heard 
sonic noise. He caused a drum and a 
vessel of w^ater to be brought him. The 
drum sounded dully, and the water 
trembled ; perceiving which, he no 
longer remained in doubt: he sum¬ 
moned his pioneers, and ordered them 
to commence a counter-mine in the <li- 
re<“tion of the English army. lie him¬ 
self sedulously superintended the opera¬ 
tion with a long axe in his hand, when 
the Sire de Barbazan, his commander, 
by chance passed thitherward. The old 
knight, who loved Juvenal like his 
own son, cxamineil his long axe, and 
shaking lii.s head, “ Comrade,” said he, 
“ thou kriow'’.st not yet what a rencontre 
in a mine is; there’s need of a shorter 
staff than that same to come hand to 
hand.” Then ilrawing his sword and 
cutting the hanillo of the axe to a con¬ 
venient length : Place thyself on thy 
knees,” said lie to .Tuvihial. The latter 
obeyed, and then he gave him the ac¬ 
colade. “ And now,” added he, raising 
Jiim up, “ do thy devoir like a brave 
and loyal knight.” 

After tw'o hours of hard labour the 
French and English pioneers were only 
separated from each other l)y the thick¬ 
ness of an ordinary wall. In an instant 
that intervening spai-e was broken 
through; the workmen of both parties 
withdrew tliemselves, and the men-at- 
arms who relieved them began to charge 
somewhat disorderly in that narrow 
and gloomy passage, in which it was 
scarcely practicable to march four 
abreast. Then it was that Juvenal re¬ 
cognised the truth of what Barbazan 
had told him; the short-handled axe 
wrought such marvellous deeds that 
the English were .compelled to retreat. 
The newly-dubbed knight gained his 
spurs. 

An hour afterwards the English re¬ 
turned in farce, carrying before them a 
strong oaken barrier which they fixed 


• Seo the Purlrait anil Mumoir of Sladi'nioisi-lle 
dch Uiaiiki). 
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[court mao. &c. 


crosswise in the centre of the mine, and 
so blockeu up the passage against the 
Dauphino A. In the midst of this ope¬ 
ration a reinforcement arrived from the 
town, and there was a great splintering 
of lances during the entire night. Such 
a novel mode of combat presented this 
singularity, that it was possible to 
wound and kill one another, but not to 
make prisoners ; each assailant lighting 
on his own side of the barrier. 

The next day an English ber<ald-at- 
arms, preceded by a trumpet, presented 
himself before the ramparts of tlie town ; 
he was the bearer of a challenge on tlie 
part of an English knight who desired 
to remain unknown ; he offered to run 
a course on horseback with any Dau- 
phinois knight of good family, in which 
each adversary should break two lances; 
then, if neither one nor other w'ere 
wounded, to combat on foot, either with 
axe or sw'ord; the English knight 
choosing the subterranean passage for 
lists, and leaving to the Dauphinois 
knight, accepting the challenge, his 
choice of day and hour. 

When the herald had made his pro¬ 
clamation, he proceeded to nail on the 
barbican nearest to him his master’s 
gauntlet as a gage of combat and token 
of defiance. 

The Sire de Barbazan who, with a 
concourse of soldiers had mounted upon 
the battlements, thereupon flung down 
his glove from the top of the ramjiart, 
in proof that he took the challenge of 
the English knight upon himself; he 
then ordered a squire to go and pluck 
away the glove which the herald had 
affixed to the town-gate. The squire 
did his master’s bidding. 

Many were of opinion that it was not 
a wise act for the commander of so im¬ 
portant a place thus to hazard himself 
m idle combat. But the Sire de Bar¬ 
bazan recalled to his mind the famous 
joust of 1402, in which he, the sixth 
apparitor, had conquered the same 
number of English knights; he felt 
that it was the same blood that now 
stirred up his soul; and his arm, al¬ 
though aged, had not yet lost aught of 
its wonted strength; he therefore let 
them prattle on as they listed, prepar¬ 
ing himself for the morrow’s combat. 

During the night they levelled and 
excavated the passage to a greater 


height, in order that no obstacle might 
present itself to the horses in career ; 
niches were hollowed out on each side 
of the barrier, wherein to station the 
trumpeters whose office it would be to 
give the signal of attack, and torches 
were stuck along the walls to afford 
light to the combatants. 

On the morrow, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, the adversaries presented 
themselves at each extremity of the 
mine, each followed by a trumpeter, 
and a great multitude besides, who liad 
quitted the town and the camp to ac¬ 
company them. The clarion of the 
English knight was the first to sound, 
in token that the challenge came from 
its master. The other answered it, and 
when it had finished, the four trumpets 
of the subterranean lists, in their turn, 
made themselves heard. 

The last tones of the latter had 
scarcely died away beneath the low 
vaulted passages, ere the knights placed 
their lances in the rests. 

They saw one another coming on in 
the distance, like two sjjectres about to 
meet in some narrow avenue of hell. 
The heavy gallop of their bovoes, how¬ 
ever, the ringing of their armour filling 
the place with stunning noise, until the 
whole vault rang again, proved that both 
men and horses had nothing unearthly 
about them. 

As the two combatants were unable 
to calculate the exact distance it was 
necessary to take for their course, it 
happened that the Sire de Barbazan, 
whether that he had a swifter horse, or 
that the distance was shorter on his 
side, arrived first at the barrier. He im¬ 
mediately perceived the disadvantage of 
his position, which compelled hinj to re¬ 
ceive, whilst stationary, the thrust of his 
adversary augmented by the entire force 
of his horse in full career. The English 
knight came on like a thunderbolt: 
Barbazan had only time to unhook his 
lance from its rest, and fixing himself 
firmly in his saddle and stirrups to set 
it against his breast as before a wall of 
iron: this manoeuvre transferred the 
advantage to his side. His adversary 
in his turn received the shock instead 
of giving it; he saw but too late that 
skilful shift. Borne onwards by his 
horse he came full-breasted on Barba- 
zan's lance, which bent like a bow, and 
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snapped in twain like a wand. The 
English knight, whose lance fixed in 
its rest found itself too short and did 
not even reach his adversary, was, 
meanwhile, almost overthrown by the 
shock : his head-piece struck the crup¬ 
per of his horse, which recoiled three 
paces backwards, thrown staggering 
upon its haunches. 

When the unknown recovered him¬ 
self, the lance-head of his adversary 
was seen to be planted firmly in his 
breast-plate. The steel had passed clean 
through the cuirass, and was only stop¬ 
ped by its encountering the coat of mail 
which the English knight had fortu¬ 
nately worn beneath his armour. As 
for Barbazan, he had not stirred a step, 
and appeared like a bronze statue ri- 
vetted upon its marble pedestal. 

The two knights turned bridle, and 
regained the entrances of the subterra¬ 
nean passage. Barbazan took a fresh 
lance still .stronger than the first; the 
trumpets sounded a second time. 

Those at the barriers answered them, 
and the two knights plunged anew be¬ 
neath the underground vault, followed 
this tim -by a great crowd of English 
and French; for, as we have before 
said, this pass was to be the last, and 
the combat was to be continued with 
the battle-axe, so that there was nothing 
to hinder the spectators from penetrating 
into the subterranean lists. 

The distJincc had been so well cal¬ 
culated at this second pass, that the two 
combatants encountered each other in 
mid-career. This time, the lance of 
the unknown knight striking upon the 
left side of Barba/an’s cuiras.s, and 
gliding over its polished surface, (leav¬ 
ing a deep furrow it had raised as a 
shell), the iron-articulated shoulder- 
piece penetrated an inch deep into the 
upper part of his arm. As for Barba- 
zan's lance, it came in such direct and 
rude contact with the centre of his ad¬ 
versary's shield, that the violence of the 
shock broke his horse's girths, and the 
knight, too heavily armed to leap from 
his seat, went rolling full ten paces, 
carried along with the high and cum¬ 
brous saddle in which he was wedged ; 
the horse, however, thus disembarrassed 
of his rider, kept firm upon his legs. 

As soon as Barbazan could place foot 
to the ground, the unknown knight had 


raised himself in readiness to assail him. 
Each snatched a battle-axe .from the 
hands of his squire, and the combat 
was re-commenced with greater fury 
than ever. 

Mutually they displayed a prudence 
in attiick and defence which proved the 
advantageous opinions each had con¬ 
ceived of his adversary’s prowess. It 
was truly marvellous to behold their 
heavy axes turning in their hands with 
the rapidity of lightning, yet falling 
upon their shields like the clanging 
hammers of a stithy-anvil, and like 
them striking forth a cloud of sparks. 
Thesse men stooping their bodies from 
time to time in order to get a wider 
range, seemed like butchers at work ; 
each blow would have felled an ox, and 
yet, nevertheless, they had each of them 
sustained twenty such, and still re¬ 
mained standing. 

At last, Barbazan wearied with this 
giant-like struggle, was desirous of fi¬ 
nishing it at one blow ; he flung away 
his shield, which prevented him from 
using his left arm, already enfeebled 
by his wound ; he then placed his 
foot upon a cross-piece of the barrier, 
the axe, twirled with both his hands, 
whistled like a sling, and, traversing 
that side of the shield beneath which 
his adversary thought to cover himself, 
came battering down with fearful crash 
upon the crest of the unknown knight's 
helmet, gliding over the round skull¬ 
cap and meeting, as a salient point, the 
right hinge of his vizor, shivering it 
like glas.s, and stayed only by the juiul- 
dron. 

The vizor, now being upheld only 
on one side, hung partly open, and 
Barbazan, to his consternation, recog¬ 
nized in the unkiimvii knight with 
whom he had so stoutly fought, Henry 
of Lancaster, King of England. 

The veteran knight thereupon re¬ 
spectfully made two steps backwards, 
let fall his battle axe, unfastened his 
helmet, and owned himself vanquished. 

The courtesy with which this avowal 
was made was not lost upon Henry; 
he took off his gauntlet and extended 
his hand to the old knight. 

“ From this day henceforward,” said 
he, " we are brethren in arms; remem¬ 
ber thee of it upon occasion, Sir Guil- 
hem de Barbazan; as for myself, there 
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is small danger of my forgetting the 
vigorous blows you have this day dealt 
me.” 

Such fraternity was too honourable 
for Barbiizan to refuse; three months 
later, it saved his life. 

Thus ended between those two ad¬ 


versaries, without decided advantage on 
either part, that singular subterranean 
joust of which history perhaps offers 
not a second example, and which, 
during eight days, was courteously 
continued by the knights and squires of 
the two armies. 


CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 

BV COUNT OE WEHDINSKY. 


The wind blows chill, the night is dark. 
The snow is whirling round 
In drifted heaps; and yet, hark ! hark ! 

I hear some soothing sound. 

It is the aged harper’s song. 

It is his plaintive strain 
Unheeded by yon glittering throng, 

To whom he sings in vain. 

Oh ! haste, my child, invite the bard 
To share our (/hristnias mirth. 

For he above will sure reward 
The good we do on earth. 

The maiden braves the wintry night. 
With joyful step she flies. 

As shoots the star with meteor-light 
Across the azure skies. 

What made her step so light and free ? 

What made her lieart so bold ? 

The thought of aged misery 
Oppress’d by want and cold. 

Meanwhile, the mirthful little crowd 
That skipp’d before tlie fire 
With curious looks, rejoice aloud 
And tlirong around their sire. 

They oft have heard of this old man ; 

Mysterious was the tale; 

No one could tell from whence or when 
He came into their vale. 

The minstrel came; his step was bold 
His eye was bright and keen. 

His age was venerably old. 

And noble was his mien. 

His waving locks and beard were white. 
Like snow upon the hill; 

His garments drench'd with damp of 
night; 

His limbs were numb and chill. 


" Be welcome, courteous stranger, here, 
Tt» this, our peaceful hall; 

Our words are few—our heart sincere, 
Be welcome to us all. 

“ We oft have heard thy tuneful lore 
And snatch’d tlie mingled air. 

When winds and storms along the shore 
M'^cre deaf to plaintive care; 

“ And now, where mirth and gladness 
reign 

Around the Christmas fire. 

We hail tliy mellow breatliiiig strain. 
And sweet, resounding lyre. 

“ But first, let generous wine impart 
Its genial charm and glee. 

And warm thy sad and droojiing heart— 
Here, pledge this cup to me.” 

The uiinstrel drank ; his thankful eyes 
Said more than tongue could tell. 
And now began the song to rise 
Which shed around the spell. 

He satig of wars, and battles fought 
Against a barbarous host 
In distant climes, and lands remote ; 

Of freedom gain’d and lost. 

Where bleeding heroes strew’d the field. 
And shrieking mothers dieil. 

Who stood their helpless infants' shichl. 
Now slaughter’d by their side. 

Where despot’s cause had won the day* 
And asdies fill tlie waste; 

Where wolves and vultures gorge their 
prey. 

And hordes insult the crest.+ 

• Tlio fall of Wii^aw, 1831. 

+ 'I'lic Uulisli Ea^lc, foming the bannur, &c. 
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Few of the brave forsake their home. 
Their hearth, aiifl field, and tree; 
Kxiled in foreign lands they roam. 

For yet tliey will he free. 

And such was too, the harper's fate. 
And many an awful sear 
Reveal'd the dangers braved of late 
In deadly strife of war. 

Ihit now his wilder’d song began 
With tears of copious tide 
'J’o weej) the loss ol wife and son— 

Ills love, his hope, his pride. 

For when retired tlie furious host 
Ttiwards tlie close of day, 
lie souglit—but could not find the lost— 
Where slaughter’d warriors lay. 

Nor could he learn from friend or foe 
Their death *)r safe retreat; 

No ray of hope could sootlie his woe 
Or guide his wandering feet. 

And what is grief with jdl its power, 
C'ompared with dark suspense ? 
Which hide.s the danger, lags the hour, 
And leaves us no defence. 

Kiicli sorrow hatit its brighter beam; 

Kach yiang vill die away, 

Ami in «)blivion's li.stless stream 
M'^ill sink the sudde.st day ; 

But where mysterious phantoms spell, 
Foreboding spectres frown, 

'riiere raging ills will endless SAvell 
And hurl their victim down. 

And hence the minstrel's wither’d look. 
Ills alter’d mien and hue ; 

Ilis head of hoary ringlets sliuok 
Like starlight on the dew. 

Ilis plaintive strains ninv died away 
In murmurs sad and deep, 

Li ke fleeting storms, when moonlight ray 
Invites the waves to .sleep. 

And while the list’ning group in tears 
And pensive mood abide, 

A fair and i.oble youth appears 
And greets his anxious bride. 

He marks their grief with heart-felt 
pain; 

With fear and with surprise ; 

He asks the cause, but asks in vain, 
Tlien meets the harper's eyes. 


His stedfast look, his Jieaving breast, 
Ilis hands extended wide, 

Full well his dubious mind express’d ; 
Though words his lips denied. 

The youth gassed on his ghastly face 
With transient iiope and fear; 

F<ir he seein’tl also now to trace 
Some fe.itures known and dear. 

But when the trembling minstrel called 
Ilis darling son by name, 

“ 1 am lliy .‘•■on," be cried, “ behold! 
Behold ! I am tlie same.’' 

And elas])ing with a fervent joy 
The father to his breast. 

With transport clings the raptured boy, 
Witli fondness more than blest. 

Ob, Father ! raise thy drooping head; 
Bid tears anti grief begone. 

High Iieav'n alone thy steps lias led 
To find thy friend and son. 

Yet bless w'ith tliy paternal hand. 
The maiden by my side, 

Fair d.iiightor oi'this happy land. 

She’ll be a freeman’s bride. 

“ Slie'll cherish thy declining years. 
And o’er tliy comforts smile; 

With filial love she'll wipe thy tears 
And every care beguile.” 

But whilst the sire is thus address'd 
With accents sweet and mild, 

11 is life departs—by deatli oyipress'd. 
He bears, no more, his child. 

While horror struck, th’affrighted crowd 
Ile;irt-w<iun(ied at the sight. 

With shrieks and lamentations loud. 

In dolcfid cries unite. 

In vain their tears ; their sorrow vain ; 

For ave, his soul hath fled : 

Let them their tender grief restrain— 
He’s numbered with tlic dead. 

Though pity’s sweetest fountains flow 
As flows the briny wave, 

Heav’n hath gather’d the man of woe. 
The patriot—the brave. 

'riien let his .spirit be at rest, 

In Abraliam’s bosom lie; 

And share tlie glory of the blest. 

With saints that never die. 


December, IflSlk 
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Thu Professor Herakengripper, 
■whipped in a flowered silk rohe de 
chamhre, quitted his library, and slowly 
entered his dining-room casting an ill- 
humoured glance at a young man occu¬ 
pied in repairing the panes of the large 
bay window which looked upon the 
street. 

“ Who art thou ?” he inquired in a 
tone of chilling contempt. 

" Jan Vos, of Amsterdam," replied 
the young glaaier, without interrupting 
his work. 

“ Why did not the master glazier, 
Glaleis, x;ome himself?” continued the 
learned doctor. “ Did not Bathsheba 
apprise him that it was a difficult opera¬ 
tion that of mending these windows and 
garnishing them with lead ? And why 
have they not waited until I came to 
point out the way in which the inscrip¬ 
tions graven with the diamond should 
be replaced? You have, indeed, been 
performing a very useless piece of 
work !" 

See, master,” replied the young 
man with a smile of satisfaction; “every 
thing is in its place. Mistress Bath¬ 
sheba well knew my erudition when 
she made choice of me for this job; she 
wished, no doubt, to take you by sur¬ 
prise.” 

Hemkengripper approached the win¬ 
dow, and, to his great astonishment, 
he beheld the inscriptions perfectly re¬ 
stored. He then gazed with more at¬ 
tention upon the young man, whose 
robust limbs, plump cheeks, and bron¬ 
zed complexion seemed the more be¬ 
fitting attributes of a sailor than of a 
scholar ; whilst his lofty forehead in its 
thick frame of fair and curly locks, his 
well-defined eye-brows describing an 
arch above his sparkling blue eyes, and 
his small hand and well-formed mouth 
revealed rather one of those extraordi¬ 
nary instances of talent which carves a 
way for itself through the world by its 
own proper activity. 

“ But where have you taken lessons 
in Greek ?" inquired the professor with 
an unquiet curiosity ; “ is it at my 
lecture-room?—^is it at Zahnebreker’s?" 


It was the Greek Moschus who 
gave them to me. They coat me no¬ 
thing ; for he soon took a pleasure in 
instructing me, from the facility with 
which I learned the language; but, 
out of gratitude, I afterwards copied 
Greek documents for him, devoting to 
that study my leisure hours.” 

“ What gave you the idea of ac¬ 
quiring that learned language of anti¬ 
quity, which cannot be of any utility to 
you in your condition of life, although 
the Greeks in the glaziers’ art, as in 
every other, have surpassed all the 
modern nations, as I can readily prove 
to you ?" 

“You will afford me great pleasure, 
for the Greek writers uniformly speak 
of oiled paper with which they fur¬ 
nished their M’indows. It was not the 
love of gain which urged me to that 
study; and I cannot think of telling 
you the motive because I know so little 
of you.” 

Listen, my friend ; thou pleascst 
me,” replied the professor; “ and 1 feel 
desirous of taking thee for my secretary 
and famulus. At the same time thou 
shall put me in other panes throughout 
the house. These old and patched 
M’indows are, indeed, fur less displeasing 
to me than to the students ; yet, unfor¬ 
tunately, they have not broken them 
all. TTiou shall not keep company 
with any one; it was those intimacies 
with strangers which caused me yester¬ 
day to discharge my late famulus. The 
rogue revealed my discoveries to his 
frienJs, and that wretched bawler, 
Zahnebreker, lost no time in publishing 
them as his own.” 

“ If you will only lend me hooks,” 
cried the enchanted Jan, “ I promise 
you to associate with none pf those 
charlatans who would tear the very 
teeth from one’s head ere one feels the 
loss of them. Eh! indeed, but mine 
are good ones: and, when living with 
my late preceptor, I was not much ac¬ 
customed to roam abroad; be dwelt by 
himself, and 1 served him in the capacity 
of housekeeper.” 

They were here interrupted by the 
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burgomaster, at that time also a mem¬ 
ber of the academic senate, -whose 
-weakness it was to publish the fruits of 
his studies in elegant Latin discourses. 

" He who is born at Leyden,” said 
he, " may speak of the woes of that 
city, as well as of the courageous per¬ 
severance with which she has defended 
her ancient privileges and her new re¬ 
ligion. In order to recompense her 
for her sacrifices, the nobility and the 
States of the Province left it to the 
option of the burgesses, either to be 
freed from all impost, or see an university 
rear its towers within their walls, the 
want of which was generally felt, since 
war anrl the difference of religious belief 
had hindered young men for the most 
part from repairing to foreign univer¬ 
sities. The city preferred to its ma¬ 
terial interests, for which so many citi¬ 
zens had laid down their lives, interests 
yet higher: it chose an university. Thus 
was founded that school at a period 
when the very existence of Holland and 
the United Provinces was so perilled, 
that they vacillated at the slightest 
shock of war, in like manner to their 
soil, from the shock of the sea's over¬ 
swollen waves. However, to the intel¬ 
lectual advantages which she derived 
from it, were speedily joined others less 
noble, upon which she had never 
counted at the time of her decision; for 
the university drew from all ejuarters, 
even from foreign parts, a great number 
of wealthy students. The more her 
reputation increased, the wider did the 
dispute of the learned theologians, Ar- 
minius and Gomar, extend. That 
quarrel endowed the mind with still 
greater activity, .•uul aw’akened it from 
its stale of somnolency ; but it became 
nevertheless a stiimbling-block for a 
great number of distinguished men. 
Now here we are, worthy professor, in 
the ItiSoth anno domini, and your 
quarrel with your colleague Zahne- 
breker, upon the prontinciation of the 
Greek tongue, has not less seized upon 
all heads, and again brought division 
amongst the members of our university. 
To crown our misfortune, the war has 
sent us, from the heart of Germany, a 
^ host of students who set themselves to 
'■ imitate the gross manners of the veteran 
soldiers of their country and have 
introduced the savage customs of their 


land into our civilized city. Those are 
they who, profiting by such instruction, 
have armed themselves with paving- 
stones as implements of war, and there¬ 
with broken your windows, worthy 
professor; they do not blush at having 
so done; they boast among themselves, 
on the contrary, at having revenged 
themselves for the uproar with which 
your pupils assailed the great poet 
Vondel, who was desirous of repre¬ 
senting, under the protection of Zahne- 
breker, his play of Gysbert in the Grand 
Dule.* I am come to persuade you to 
disavow all connexion in the matter, 
and I doubt not that you will be able 
to justify yourself completely from the 
reproach of having disturbed, premedi- 
tatedly, the pleasure which the townsfolk 
promised themselves from the repre¬ 
sentation of the play.” ’ 

Hemkengripper, who had experi¬ 
enced the greatest difficulty in contain¬ 
ing himself during the burgomaster’s 
discourse, broke forth in a storm of re¬ 
proaches not only against Vondel, whom 
he treated as an ignorant anabaptist, 
but against the burgomaster himself, 
who had dared to call him a great poet. 
He had thought it his duty to preserve, 
intact, good sense amonghis pupils, and 
to let them see the defects of the work ; 
lie had even exhorted them to manifest 
loudly their opinion. If they had been 
in a minority, if they had succumbed, 
if they had been driven out of the dule, 
he iully hoped that they would return 
in force, ami that they would be more 
fortunate another time. The burgo¬ 
master preserved for some moments an 
embarrassed silence, he then rejoined, 
in an ill-assured voice, that, “ since it 
was thus, he could not pay for the 
havoc committed by the students, and 
that the only satisfaction which he 
thought it was in his power to afford 
the wortliy professor, -was to expel them 
from the cit}'.” Hemkengripper replied 
in a sharp tone, " that he protected the 
ignorant Vondel only because the latter 
knew how to flatter him.” The terrified 
burgomaster was some time in recover¬ 
ing himself from tliis attack, and sought 
in the sequel to justify Vondel, by af- 

• IhUe is tho name given in Holland to their 
best hotel. Few towns have not thoir dttle. 
Then) are two at Amsterdam; the most re¬ 
nowned is called Dtde Dukt. 
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firming that there never yet had ap¬ 
peared in Holland a better dramatic poet. 

" You see that young manex¬ 
claimed Hemkengripper with hauteur. 

“ Well, if I give him lessons for six 
months, he will write better tragedies 
than your miserable anabaptist.*' 

Jan, on hearing these words, was at 
once, to the highest degree, both as¬ 
tonished and flattered. So seton, there¬ 
fore, as the burgomaster had taken his 
departure, he hastened to entreat Hem¬ 
kengripper to keep his promise and 
teach him to compose pieces for the 
theatre. The professor flung him a 
volume of Euripides and returned to 
his library, deeming that he had lost 
too much time already. 

The aged Bathsheba, however, did 
not fail to bestow her company upon 
the young glaaier. She assured him 
in a tremulous voice that he might 
thank heaven that her master was wil¬ 
ling to take him into his house, for lie 
was so distrustful, that he never yet had 
consented to lodge his famulus under 
the same roof with himself. She then 
gave him sage instruction as to the 
manner in which he ought to conduct 
himself—such counsel indeed as a 
mother would have given to her son, 
and Jan remarked to her that it seemed 
to him that he remembered having 
seen her at his parents' dwelling when 
very young. Bathsheba replied that 
it was very little probable; then she set 
herself to question him relative to his 
parents. He protested he knew them 
not, nor what had become of them. 
Apparently they had perished in an 
inundation caused by a rupture of the 
dykes, and which would have swallowed 
him up also had it not been for a swan 
to which he was tied, and which had 
carried him to an eminence upon which 
many people had already taken refuge. 

I repeat it again. Mistress Bathsheba," 
added he ; “ it strikes me strongly that 
I saw you among those who welcomed 
me in safety, and who carried me to the 
House of Orphans at Amsterdam. I only 
quitted it to enter upon my apprentice¬ 
ship with my late master, who took 
charge of me through charity. I have 
seen you often since—I am sure I have; 
you have even made me numerous 
presents, for which I shall be grateful 
as long as 1 live." 


“ Well, well,” replied Bathsheba, 

“ only do not .speak of that to any one ,* 
for my master is very distrustful, and 
he might think that w'e were plotting 
in concert something against his inter¬ 
ests.” 

The windows had long since been 
mended ; Vondel had long since taken 
his departure; but Hemkengripper ever 
preserved an unfavourable impression 
of that day. Shortly afterwards, he 
learnt that his partisans could no longer 
repair without danger to the Grand 
Dule, and he saw himself forced to dis¬ 
continue frequenting that public gar¬ 
den where cross-bow shooting, the 
game of ball and mallet, music and 
dancing—even Ashing in the canal, of¬ 
fered varied amusements to the ama¬ 
teur. Insteafl of choosing .mother place 
of re-union, which would have been an 
easy matter, he haughtily preferred 
shutting himseU' up in his dwelling, in 
order that posterity might one day or 
other learn with indignation how his 
contemporaries had failed to appreciate 
the greatest man of his age, who, re¬ 
pulsed on all sides, had known how to 
live content with his own esteem. How¬ 
ever, he was compelled to purchase the 
commiseration of ages to come by the 
loss of a portion of his scholars who were 
not willing to imitate their master, and 
condemn themselves, like him, to seclu¬ 
sion, which contributed in no little de¬ 
gree to augment his secret wrath against 
the calm which the learned world was 
enjoying. Zahnebrekertriumphed then; 
but the joy of triumph did not hinder 
him from complaining on several occa¬ 
sions of being betrayed by his false 
friends. His partisans, therefore, ex¬ 
ercised a very rigorous policy against 
the traitors, in such wise, that none 
were more to be pitied than those re¬ 
maining neuter, who, in their innocence, 
could not conceive why so much noise 
should be made about such trifles. Jan, 
who associated with no one, had no sus¬ 
picion of what was going on ; he never 
quitted the house, and did not feel de¬ 
sirous of so doing, occcupied unceas¬ 
ingly, as he was, in reading, more es¬ 
pecially the Greek dramatic poets. He 
was, moreover, in the enjoyment of a 
pleasant office, a condition of life to 
which he had been but little accus¬ 
tomed. He flnished his master’s dessert 
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in the kitchen with Bathsheba, which 
ever consisted of the most delicious 
fruits in season, most daintily set forth; 
and the hour of his repast was always 
enlivened by the sage and amicable con¬ 
versation of that old dame, who, without 
Hcmkengripper in the least suspecting 
it, related^to him a host of extraordi¬ 
nary adventures, tales of all nations, 
and with so much feeling and elo¬ 
quence, that the grateful Jan took 
upon himself all the most laborious por¬ 
tion of the household work, without 
the slightest solicitation on her part. 

Notwithstanding the precautions of 
Ilemkengripper, who, in order that he 
miglit not be rifled of his intellectual 
treasures, would not consent to his learn¬ 
ing latin, Jan became in a short time, 
thanks to his rare talents and excellent 
memory, perfectly acquainted with the 
lattguage w'hich it was anxiously wished 
should remain a mystery to him. Ilis 
resources for this study were a few old 
registers and some transLations from 
the Greek authors, f(»r tlie professor 
hud refused to lend liini books; he was 
soon in a condition to afford assistance 
to the failing memory of his master, 
whether in making research, or in re¬ 
collecting things which he had dictated 
to him. If the case required, he could 
even repeat to him word for wortl what 
liad been given him to copy, which sin¬ 
gularly flattered Ilemkengripper,whose 
ear willingly listened only to his own 
productions; it then seemed to him 
that lie heard the echo of the learned 
world. 

Jan employed the whole of his morn¬ 
ing in writing tragedies. So soon as 
they were completed he ran to read 
them to Hemkengripper with the hope 
of meriting his approbation ; he never, 
however, obtained it. His master praised 
him, it is true, for his efforts ; but he 
threw his manuscripts into a comer with 
an air of indifference, and taking some 
work either in French or Italian, feign¬ 
ed to have read already w'hat he had 
just heard. It was thus that he was 
anxious to prove to Jan that he had 
not yet arrived at originality. Nothing 
is so irritable as a poet’s self-love. The 
rage of Jan was without bounds. Was 
hethen nothing but an impudent plagia¬ 
rist? Was he destined to play unchang¬ 
ingly the part of a burning-glass, which 


concentrates upon a given point the rays 
of a foreign body, without shedding a 
ray itself? Was be condemned eternally 
to roll the same stone already’ placed 
upon the mountain as a monument of 
another's genius, ^nd to run only after 
the shadow of fruits devoured by his 
predecessors ? 

When he saw him thus despairing, 
Hemkengripper endeavoured to console 
him by representing that he was yet 
young, and that the world was wide, 
and counselling him to banisli from his 
mind all recollection of the poets of an¬ 
tiquity when he should again write a 
new piece. Though he did not let it 
appear, he was, however, astonished Mt 
the progress of his pupil. In the heat 
of conversation he had indeed promised 
to make a dramatic poet of him in six 
months; but he liad never thought it 
possible. The tragedies of Jan were, 
nevertheless, good enough for him to 
send them to the theatre at Amsterdam 
under the name of Jan Vos Seciindus. 
Tins surname of Secundus, Jan had be¬ 
stowed upon himself in a nionient of 
despair, on finding that he never at¬ 
tained higher thim second-rate rank as 
a writer; still Hemkengripper assured 
iiim tiiat a poet called Secundus had 
lived several centuries before him, which 
served in no little degree to increase his 
spleen and anger. 

Jan had already taken a disgust to 
.several of his works which were form¬ 
ing the delight of Amsterdam without 
his dreaming of it, when the idea oc¬ 
curred to him of choosing a subject from 
his own life, and linking it with pas¬ 
sages of ancient mythology that had 
never before entered the thoughts of 
any one, and which would be novel at 
least, tliought he, since two lives resem¬ 
ble one another as little as two leaves 
from the same tree. The tragedy fi¬ 
nished, he read it that same evening to 
Bathsheba, who thought it admirable, 
and triumphantly did he run the next 
morning to carry it to Hemkengripper. 

Ilemkengripper eomplaisantly pre¬ 
pared himself to listen to its perusal; 
for ourselves, wc must be contented 
with an analysis of it. 

“ The Muse, in a long prologue, re¬ 
lates how Deedolus and his son Icarus 
had been shut up in the labyrinBi in 
die island of Crete, their own work, by 
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order of the king, who dreaded their 
skill: they could not find its issue. 
Dtedalus, a roan of mature age, had 
submitted with resignation to his fate ; 
but Icarus, in all the fire of youth, 
mused, unceasingly, upon the thought 
of a young girl whom he had never 
seen, and for whom he was consuming 
himself with love. Deprived of all 
means of letting her know his passion, 
or even of discovering the spot she in¬ 
habits, he engraves upon a tablet the 
portrait of his unknown, adding there¬ 
unto several verses in which he paints 
his love, and addresses them to Protca, 
a name revealed to him in a dream ; he 
then ties his tablet to the neck of a stork, 
the sole companion of his captivity. The 
stork takes his departure in the autumn; 
but returns in the spring, bearing round 
its neck other tablets in reply to his 
own. A young girl, one Protea, writes 
to him of the desire which she also feels 
to behold him. She states herself to 
be the daughter of Proteus, and de¬ 
scribes the distant grotto in which he 
must seek her. From that same iti- 
stant no further repose for Icarus until 
he has persuaded his father to invent 
some means of extrication from their 
prison. Daedalus makes wings of wax, 
and they both fly from the labyrinth; 
their voyage through the air w'as at 
first a prosperous one; conducted by 
the stork, they already descry the grotto 
of Protea: the blood of Icarus dances in 
his veins, his heart beats as though it 
would leap from his breast, his wings 
melt with his ardour, and the unfortu¬ 
nate tumbles into the sea. 

“ The Muse rc-appears upon the 
scene, and the plaints of Dmdalus at 
the death of his son open the second 
act. But shortly. Protea makes her Jip- 
pearance, and her aspect esmses the 
groans of the desolate father to subside ; 
he represents himself as Icarus, he has 
obeyed her commands; she ought there¬ 
fore to love and protect him. The sim¬ 
ple-hearted Protea owns to him that she 
expected agreeably to her dreams, to find 
a more youthful lover ; nevertheless she 
will fulfil her promise, she will even fly 
with him, because her father refuses to 
consent to her ever being married. But 
Proteus enters upon the scene with 
Tiresias and Narcissus ; Dtedalus con¬ 
ceals himself behind a complaisant ma¬ 


rine monster. The old Tiresias and 
the beau Narcissus come to consult with 
Proteus; the latter refuses at first to 
reply; but constrained by force, he at 
length speaks. They both desire to 
know where their mistresses hide them¬ 
selves, whom they continually perceive 
everywhere, without the power of join¬ 
ing them. ‘Narcissus loves himself 
under whatsoever form he may be,’ re¬ 
plies the god; ‘ and Tiresias loves him¬ 
self under the form of a young girl once 
born to him.' At this reply, both fall 
into a violent rage ; they draw their 
swords, they rush upon Proteus; but 
Protea calls to Dicdalus, who puts them 
to flight one after another. Proteus 
could no longer from that hour refuse 
his consent. The lovers, therefore, set 
fortli upon the road to the temple of 
Neptune, wherein their marriage was 
to be celebrated ; but passing along the 
seashore the waves cast at their feet the 
body of Icarus. A cry of horror es¬ 
capes the father ; Protea cliscovers the 
fraud. No longer does a doubt remain 
in her mind at the sight of the tablets 
which tliG unfortunate young'man still 
bore around his neck. She espouses not 
Dsedalus, but Icarus dead, and Daedalus 
thinks of nothing else than preserving 
by his art the appearance of life in his 
son, by arresting the progress of cor¬ 
ruption.” 

With panting chest, glowing cheeks, 
and tears in his eyes, Jan quietly, but 
anxiously, awaited his master's opinion, 
though he should bear the worst. Hem- 
kengripper strongly praised tlie ease of 
his verses, and declared that scarcely 
anybody would doubt but that it was a 
translation from the nun Rhoswitha. 
At the same time he ascended to one of 
the topmost shelves of his library, and 
taking a book tlierefrom, began to read 
from it the most striking passages of 
the tragedy. “ Stop !” cried Jan, ren¬ 
dered furious, and, seizing hold of the 
steps upon the summit of which Ilem- 
kengripper was perched, he shook them 
with his utmost force;—“ You are Pro¬ 
teus ; you foretell the future, you know 
the past, neither time nor space escapes 
your knowledge.” 

Hemkengripper clung to the staff of 
the ladder as a frog clings to the side 
of the phial in which he is enclosed; 
it was as much As he could do with 
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all his eilbrts to avoid falling to the 
ground, so violently did Jan continue 
to shake the ladder. Terrified almost 
out of his senses, he affirmed that it was 
nothing more than a joke; but the 
young Netherlander, like a colt with a 
bit between his teeth, would not allow 
himself to be so easily pacified, and not 
without considerable hesitation deter¬ 
mined on allowing the professor to de¬ 
scend. 

He then drew from his bosom three 
small tablets of thin wood, and pre¬ 
sented them to his master, saying: 
“ That loving Icarus is myself. I 
was curious to know whither the storks 
which 1 fed during the summer went 
ill the winter season; w'hen I carried 
them food, not without considerable 
danger, upon ray old master's roof, I 
iastened round their necks tablets con¬ 
taining my name, my condition, and 
my projects, impatient to see what 
such an experiment w'ould bring forth. 
The spring following, one of them re¬ 
turned, bearing round his neck a reply 
which I was unable to decipher; but 
wishing to keep my secret to myself, 1 
confined myself to copying some of the 
characters from it, and showed them to 
a student, who assured me that they 
were Greek. I thereupon set myself 
to study that language most zealously ; 
but these tablets have not the less re¬ 
mained a mystery to me, although I 
understand Greek tolerably well. I 
have now divulged my secret It is 
doubtless, some noble Greek lady from 
those lovely islands that my professor 
has depicted to me, who has traced 
these characters. She requests me to 
deliver her from the hands of the 
Turks. Is it not so ? Is there not some¬ 
thing like it upon these tablets.!^ Allow¬ 
ing that my piece be nothing more than 
a repetition of that which has been pre¬ 
viously imagined and written, the ad¬ 
venture related in it, is not tlie less 
real! I see it—you know all. Your 
lips move—you read those characters— 
you restore me to joy and happiness by 
informing me in what spot I should 
seek the beauty who loves me, who in¬ 
spires me!” 

“Idiot that thou artl" exclaimed 
Hemkengripper, “to have tormented 
thyself for so many years, and for having 
very nearly broken my neck for a like 


stupidity ! Hast thou, then, forgotten 
thy native language } Dost thou not re- 
a)gnise it because the words are written 
in Greek characters, and that there is 
no separation between them? Hast 
thou then, never heard of the trick of 
that Leyden schoolmaster, who, daring 
the siege of that city by the Spaniards, 
despatched pigeons with secret mes¬ 
sages which the enemy could not read 
when they chanced to fall into their 
hands.? Know’st thou not that ever 
since, young folks have employed that 
method of writing to conceal their loves 
from their parents.? The young girl 
who writes to thee, calls herself Pri¬ 
mula ; she is a servant in the Grand 
Dule. She has enticed the storks by 
feeding them with frogs, and has nou¬ 
rished them during u»e whole winter 
in the garden. She begs of thee to be 
prudent when thou clamberest on the 
roof to carry them food, which she has 
often seen thee do, and trembled for thy 
safety. She has learnt that thou art a 
working glazier, and she begs thee to 
repair for her a lantern which she has 
broken, and which may cause her to be 
scolded by her mother. Art thou now 
satisfied 

“ Go on, master.” 

“ The next tablet is still more serious. 
She exhorts thee to conduct thyself 
well, and praises thee for thy activity; 
for she sees thee at work without thy 
perceiving her. In the third, to con¬ 
clude, she complains of being overbur- 
thened with work, as her mother’s foot 
has become paralyzed. She would 
willingly exchange her condition with 
thine, and would like to be an inmate 
of the glazier's little dwelling. Her 
sole pleasure is to cultivate her beauti¬ 
ful tulips and feed the storks. She feels 
also a lively pleasure at seeing thee gay, 
contented, in good health, and singing 
joyously, when at thy work.” 

“ Ah ! what an excellent girl!” cried 
Jan. “ She can no longer see me now, 
and I have never hud a glimpse of her. 
It is a fact, then, that this is not a Greek 
girl like those the Greek authors de¬ 
scribe ; she docs not live in a grotto at 
the bottom of the sea, amidst marine 
monsters.” 

“ There are but too many monsters 
in the Dule, only take heed that they 
do not devour thee. Go thither, thou 
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canet not do otherwise. Eold, here is 
some money for a pot of beer ; but be¬ 
fore quitting me, bring me thy Greek. 
Perhaps thou mayest get thyself a place 
as waiter in the Dule ; ror certainly 
thy theatrical pieces will bring thee no 
fortune. Thy Icarus is still worse than 
all the rest. I cannot keep my promise 
of opposing thee to Vondel. Go, go, 

I forgive thee for the fright thou hast 
caueed me." 

“ Master, pardon me cried Jan, in 
a 8\ipplicating tone. “You have this 
day rendered me the greatest service, 
you have deciphered for me words 
which I could not comprehend. I will 
ascertain from this very day whither 
the storks go in winter ; I will assure 
myself whether Primula is indeed the 
fair one of whopi I have dreamt. 'Tis 
the only hope that is left me ; you have 
destroyed die confidence whic;h I had 
in myself. Rendered desperate, I feel 
myself upon the brink of a precipice; 
a thousand curses are thronging to my 
lips which seem anxious to give them 
vent." 

“ Go, go," replied llemkengripper, 

I would not injure thee, altlioTigh I 
never was in such danger since I was 
born. Rut thou wilt not escape punish¬ 
ment, I warn thee ; perhaps thou wdlt 
find it even when thou expectc.st a re¬ 
compense. Come, take thy cap and 
thy mantle. 8o soon as Rathsheba re¬ 
turns, she shall carry to the master 
glazier’s all that belongs to thee. From 
this moment we have nothing more in 
common together.” 

At these words Hemkengripper 
thrust him out of the house and shut 
the door. Jan had not time to offer a 
single word in reply. Hurried on by 
an irresistible destiny, transported w’ith 
love, tormented by the furies, he ran to 
mix with the townsfolk and stmlents 
who were hastening in crowds to the 
Dule. 

Hemkengripper, however, was a 
prw to the greatest agitation. The 
tablets had revealed to him a woman’s 
heart sucii as he had never known save 
in the erotic poetry of the ancients. He 
could not conceive that this little Pri¬ 
mula could have made herself happy 
during several years witli contemplating 
die activity and progress of a young 
man of no importance. The possession 


of such a woman was necessary to his 
happiness, and the notions of marriage 
whi6h he had long since renounced, 
returned to his mind with additional 
force. “ I will go to the Dule,” said 
he to himself, “ and see how the parti¬ 
sans of Zahnebreker receive Jan; and 
—in fact, if only to see Primula.'' Rut 
by what means could he arrange such 
a visit } What ancient writer should he 
consult on the subject ? How intro¬ 
duce himself at the dule without exjio- 
sing himself to recognition } 

He remembered Vertumnus and Po¬ 
mona. Rathsheba’s clothes-press stood 
invitingly open ; in a few minutes he 
was attired in a coif, .‘itraw hat, ami 
gown of his ancient domc'stic, and then 
gazing at himself in the mirror, he saw 
that it wcudd b<* impossible for any one 
to recognize his person. There w'as 
little danger of a beard betraying him, 
ns nature had withheld from him this 
manly attribute. Resides, he might 
rest assured that, amid the crowd 
brought by the evening boats to the 
Dule, no remarkable attention would 
be paid to him in particular, and 
none would dream that the Profe.ssor 
Hemkengripper was shrouded in suci> 
a disguise. Rut one thing, one thing 
alone, disquieted him ; it was the n»a- 
nuseript tli.at .Tan had copied for him. 
Anxiously he thought wdthin himself 
whether he should leave this precious 
document at home, or for the sake of 
greater security carry it along with 
him, in order to anticipate the possibi¬ 
lity of any untoward accident occurring. 
He at length decided upon the latter 
course, and as he had not yet put on 
three petticoats, as Rathsheba was ac¬ 
customed to do, so that this extra bulk 
could not betray him, he fastened the 
valuable document around his w^aist, 
after the fashion adopted in securing a 
sack or girdle when filled with money. 
He next wrote a note to Rathsheba, 
bidding her prepare Jim’s chamber 
for the reception of another occupant, 
apprising her that an affair of import¬ 
ance might perhaps detain him some 
time from home. 

It was not without considerable pal¬ 
pitation of heart that Hemkengripper 
entered the garden in which he had 
formerly shown forth with such eclat 
under the poplar of Hercules. Although 
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possessing but little space, this garden 
was divided into two ports, wholly 
distinct from each other ; the grave 
burgesses who only went to the Dule to 
amuse themselves, frequented one side, 
whilst the other, beneath the shade of 
the poplar trees, was thronged by the 
students. There also it was tlmt they 
had placed the statues brought by a 
captain in his ship from Athens as bal¬ 
last, as he had been forced to leave 
them in pledge to meet some trifling 
necessities. Ilemkcngripper himself 
had discovered what gods they repre¬ 
sented. The jokes passed upon them 
caused irresistible laughter, when the 
attendant called out:— 

“ A pipe of tobaeco for Diana, two 
roasted ]:)igeons for Venus, and a hash 
for Psyche.” 

That attendant, so pretty, so agile, 
was none other than Primula ! 

“ Psyche may wait,” was the peevish 
reply of old Agnes, her mother. “ Ve¬ 
nus is not in a hurry. Carry first that 
pipe to Diana.” 

Suddenly a still more tumultuous 
shout of laughter arose; old Agnes 
had perceived the cause which elicited 
the boisterous merriment. 

"Little fool!” she muttered, "she 
will never receive the smallest present! 
To repulse a rich widow in that way ! 
What harm is there in so slight a fa¬ 
vour 1 She has not a drop »»f my blood 
in her veins. They must have changed 
my child wh<-n I put her out to nurse. 
She has too slight a hand ever to make 
her fortune. Wliat will be the end of it 
all ?—^fortune will leave us in the lurch. 
She thinks of nothing else but her 
tulips and storks, and 1 know not what.” 

llerakengripper's attention was next 
drawn to an old and respectable master 
Bilderdick of Amsterdam, who was at¬ 
tired in a magnificent velvet dress, and 
a young actor named Itrandau, whom 
he well remembered. They were on 
the other side of the poplar alley, speak¬ 
ing mysteriously together, lyithout 
dreaming that any one was near who 
might be anxious to listen to them. 

" Promise me,” said the old man, 
" not to speak to a living soul of th«i 
treasure we have here discoveretl so un¬ 
expectedly. We are amply repaid for 
the fatigue of our journey. It will be 
twenty per cent net profit.” 


“I give my promise,” replied his 
youthful companion; " but do you not 
m turn, forget that you have given me 
your word to engage all your acquaint¬ 
ances to seek Out that young poet who 
is at present the delight of our city, and 
who has already dethroned Vondel. 
He really must become our director, 
unless indeed he prove to be some per¬ 
son of too much consequence; for, 
alas ! they say he is the son of a man 
of great wealth, and that he suppresses 
his name in order that he may not be 
subject to tlie tender mercies of a ca¬ 
pricious pit audience!” 

“^All in good time, we are in no 
hurry at present,” replied the old 
man; " to-day you have to make me 
acquainted with the learned world,” 

" A dull .sort of world!" replied 
Braudau, " I feel my heart shrink with¬ 
in me, at the thought that I was at 
one time engaged in tlie same furious 
combats with these fierce game-cocks. 
What a magnificent idea I had con¬ 
ceived of ancient learning when I first 
arrived here, what a saint-like enthu¬ 
siasm 1 experienced on hearing the an¬ 
cients spoken of. Then would 1 have 
only existed for the time to come in the 
realms of antiquity, and have made 
lTl 3 ^self a devotee to ancient reading; 
and 1 was greatly delighted on the first 
occa.sion of my attending the lectures 
of Zahnebreker and Hemkengripper, 
each a phoenix of philology. I hoped, 
however, that at last some still grander 
scene would have been exhibited to 
my view. But, alas ! all ended in no¬ 
thing but puerilities, trifles, that each 
made it his peculiar glor}’’ to have dis¬ 
covered something, about which he and 
his adversary were engaged in deep 
controversy, from who.se wise brain it 
was first evolvetl. In tJie midst of these 
pitiful disputes they altogether forgot 
to instruct their pupils even in those 
sciences with u Inch they were really ac¬ 
quainted. Zahnebreker at any rate, 
like a mischievous urchin, was frank 
and bold in his attacks ; consequently 
he always carried the day, among the 
younger students, against' the crafty 
and cautious Hemkengripper. To my 
misfortune, my evil genius made me 
fall headlong into the snares of the lat¬ 
ter. Irritated by my connexion with 
him, the parents of my betrothed would 
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not longer hear me spoken of ; even 
my mother, terrified at beholding the 
priests shrug up their shoulders at the 
mention of my name, loaded me with 
the severest reproaches ; but Hemken- 
gripper only showed himself the more 
solicitous about me; he deemed me 
truly his own and hoped to make me 
renowned by incessantly working at his 
dictionary. I might, perhaps, have still 
been with him, occupied in thumbing 
innumerable volumes to find out the 
quaint acceptation of some word, had 
not a mysterious divinity, called by 
men chance, so ordained it, that a sailor 
took for reality the part of a traitor in 
a play, and killed the actor who was 
performing it. The manager of the 
theatre to whom I had read several 
parts, thought of mo in this sad emer¬ 
gency; that in his stead I might perform 
with success the traitorous parts by 
enacting sometimes the character of 
Zahnebreker, and at others that of 
Hemkengripper; in the sequel, I was 
greatly applauded, for no one discrimi¬ 
nated between the originals and the 
copy. You see, then, how I became 
an actor. Look, yonder stands one of 
my models! observe those thick black 
eyebrows that frown so hideously above 
a safiron-hued forehead ; would you 
not say it was Jupiter Tonans himself.^ 
*Tis Zahnebreker. Behold him encou¬ 
raging, from the summit of his throne, 
the students to sing a latin song which 
he composed long ago. See how the 
students are thronging round him; it 
is a struggle which of them shall ap¬ 
proach him the nearest, who most 
romptly can obey his orders. Listen ! 
e has just delivered himself of a jest 
that he has had for a long time botded 
up. What shouts of laughter! and 
how his auditory increases!” 

“ Pitiful revenge,” replied the old 
merchant; " yet these disputes will tend 
to attract students to the university, in 
the same manner as our great traffic 
draws merchants to our exchange.” 

They then separated. 

Hemkengripper now found himself 
in a situation similar to that of a basilisk, 
before whose face a mirror on a sudden 
is presented. He soon, however, re¬ 
covered himself; he reflected that 
Brandau, though no longer a philolo¬ 
gist, was, nevertheless, a public man. 


and that he could write against him, 
and so overcome was he with joy, that 
he fell from his seat. At that moment 
the string broke which bound his ma¬ 
nuscript around his waist, and it rolled 
from under his petticoats upon the 
ground. 

“ Heaven aid her, poor dear soul!” 
cried a little old woman, who mistook 
the case altogether; but her daughter 
running up, exclaimed:— 

“ Dont be uneasy, mamma, it is only 
a manuscript.” 

Old Agues, nevertheless, hastened 
forward, and caused Hemkengripper, 
who in his alarm and excitement had 
well nigh lost all consciousness, to be 
carried to Primula’s chamber, and laid 
on her bed. 

Jan, having executed the commission 
concerning the fair Greek, entered the 
garden, and seated himself at a table 
among the pupils of Zahnebreker, 
where, by custom, the latter alone had 
a right to be. The pupils detecting 
a stranger, jeered him in student-like 
slang, but not understanding, he heed¬ 
ed not their sayings. 

Primula herself now made her ap¬ 
pearance at the summons of Zahnebre¬ 
ker. It was like a comet appearing 
for the fir.st time in the heavens before 
the gaze of the dazzled astrononumer ! 
She was carrying with the greatest 
care, a cut-glass goblet filled with red 
wine. 

“ What are you doing here ?” she 
asked of Jan, in a low voice, as her 
cheeks were suflused with crimson 
blushes and the cup trembled in her 
hands. With downcast eyes she very 
slowly walked forward, that she might 
not spill tne wine. Having placed the 
goblet before Zahnebreker, the old 
professor seemed disposed to pour forth 
sundry jests upon her, but she departed 
with such rapidity, that, tripping up as 
she ran, had it not been for a student 
who caught her, she would have expe¬ 
rienced a severe fall. 

Jan also sprung from his seat, but 
he was too late to alFord timely assist¬ 
ance and his proffered hand, however 
willing so to do, she dared not, in such 
a public situation, unnecessarily, take. 

" I would much rather see you near 
the stork's nest than here,” she softly 
uttered, as she hastened towards the 
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temple of Apollo^ whitlier they called 
her. Jan was not long left to reflect 
upon his hazardous situation of danger, 
for an extraordinary commotion instant¬ 
ly manifested itself around him. 

“ Upon my honour,” said a young 
student, “ this bold bird is the Secun- 
dus, the famulus of that old hunks, 
Herakengripper; I recognsie him bj' 
the Joseph-like cut of his coat. It was 
he who wrote those virulent articles 
against our master, and parodied the 
verses which we composed in his praise.” 

Jan had not a shadow of doubt l>ut 
that he was the jterson intended, though 
he had not before heard of the splenetic 
articles which Hemkengripper had in¬ 
serted in the newspaper under the 
name of Secundus. 

Ruiter, a robust youth, several years 
a student at the university, now marched 
up straight towards him, exclaiming, 
with a menacing air :— 

“ Tlie battering-ram is ready—be¬ 
ware of y«»ur fortifications!” 

“ Destruction is at hand ! down with 
Hemkengripper!” shouted his com¬ 
rades. 

’Thereupon the dauntless youtii seiz¬ 
ing two jugs filled until beer emptied 
them both over Jan. Alas! what mat¬ 
tered it to him that it was the best 
liCyden beer ! his coat—a magnificent 
coat too—of delicate violet colour, 
was not the less injured! IMaddened 
with grief and rage, he took a knife 
from his pocket, which, according to the 
custom of that period, each per.son car¬ 
ried, and attacked the aggressor. Ruiter 
lost no time in drawing his weapon, 
whilst the students, encircling the ad¬ 
versaries, forced Jan to understand, 
that agreeable to the laws of that sort 
of duelling, they must first break off 
the points of their knives and then 
measure the length of the respective 
blades; but the furious Jan abruptly 
repulsing them on all sides and placing 
himself before Ruiter, cried out, with 
an angry grin : — 

“ When he drenched me with beer, 
he took no measure how far he should 
drench me! I will not break off the 
point of ray knife ; I will bury it 
as deep in his heart as T can send it,” 

His attack was so impetuous that 
Ruiter and his terrified comrades rc- 
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treated to the other end of the alley 
pursued by Jan, who being suddenly 
seized by some one from behind, was 
unluckily tripped up and bound fast 
with cords before he scarcely knew what 
had befallen him. 

Ruiter, no doubt, would have re¬ 
venged himself, had he not felt faint 
through loss of blood. His anxious 
young friends crowded around him and 
carried him out of the garden, whilst 
other students went to ask Zahnebreker 
what must be done to escape the green 
rascals, as they called the guard. The 
master advised them to embark as 
quickly as possible, that they might 
endeavour to prove an alibi. 

Thus was Jan left, like a modern 
Prometheus, chained to the foot of a 
poplar tree, where he was tormented 
by a swarm of flies, his only compa¬ 
nions, who nothing heeding his moun- 
ings, but tempted the odour of the 
beer with which he was drenched, 
buzzed about and saluted him on every 
side, Avhilst he in his heart more than 
lamented the untoward fate by which 
he was pursued with such unrelenting 
malice. 

Primula, informed of all that had 
happened, hastened to seek him. She 
was indeed agreeably surprised at see¬ 
ing .Tan safe and sound, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few slight wounds in the 
arm. 

“ I warned you of this," said she, 
“ but you would not listen to me. I 
saw plainly that Zahnebreker had re¬ 
cognized you.” 

Ah ! Primula, art thou beside me ? 
all the rest, then is notliing more than 
a dream.” 

“ My name is Primula, it is true ; 
but take heed of the fever which is 
likely to follow this violence. I will 
dress your wounds, and pronounce cer¬ 
tain words whilst so doing, which will 
prevent inflammation.” 

Saying these words, she tore her 
kerchief into strips, broke off a branch 
with which she touched the wounds^ 
and muttered something unintelligible, 
which Jan nevertheless thought to be 
similar to the song of Protea over the 
body of Icarus. The operation com- 
jdeted, he mentally felt tliat he was al¬ 
ready cured; notwithstanding, the 
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wound in his breast, which most as¬ 
suredly would have caused his death, 
had not the blade of the knife encoun¬ 
tered the little tablets which, suspended 
round his neck, he always carried with 
him. Primula took possession of them, 
whispering to him at the same instant: 
" I will return them to you ; but here 
comes the guard, and 1 fear lest they 
should discover our secret.” 

The guard came up ere she had fi¬ 
nished dressing his wounds. 

" Who has wounded you ?” they in¬ 
quired of Jan. 

I know not,” was the reply ; but 
Zahnebrcker, who accompanied them, 
quickly informed them that it was Jan 
who had first drawn his knife. Whilst 
thus interrogating, one of the guards 
had the boldness to attempt to steal a 
kiss from Primula. Jan knocked him 
backwards, and the enraged soldier ac¬ 
cused him of interference with the 
course of justice and spoke of a dungeon 
in which he should learn to respect it. 

“He is my betrothed!” cried Pri¬ 
mula, it is but right, therefore, that 
he should defend my honour. I am 
the daughter of a citizen, and I will be 
surety for him.” 

“ With money do you mean 

" I have ten florins in my pocket, the 
rest belongs to my master.” 

“We must have three hundred : this 
man has dared to resist our authority. 
Come, ‘ quick march ’ to the city 
prison 1” 

Scarcely, then, had Jan and Pri¬ 
mula time to exchange a look, ere they 
dragged him away ; and the curious 
bystanders having followed him. Pri¬ 
mula was left alone with the musicians, 
who, profiting by the disorder, had ap¬ 
propriated to themselves the liquor that 
had been paid for but not drunk. She 
did not feel disposed to interrupt them 
in their pleasing occupation, and re¬ 
tired under the poplar trees to abandon 
herself without restraint, to the indul¬ 
gence of her grief: she was soon how¬ 
ever disturbed from her melancholy 
reverie by the squeaking tones of a 
violin, and the discordant notes of a 
flute. They proceede^l from the two 
tipsy musicians who were thus seeking 
to testify their gratitude to her. 

** Odious music !” she cried, “ you 
only inflict still deeper sorrow upon 


me. Cheating music!—flying music f 
When the heart is at rest, it is soothed 
by listening to your strains which seem 
to promise consolation for every woe, 
but when afflicted with grief, the heart 
has not then anything in common with 
thee, and you, serve only to increase its 
pangs. Get you gone, it is getting late 
—your presence here is unwelcome.” 

Mupsulus and Spizzulus—for thus 
had Zahnebreker baptized the mu¬ 
sicians—instantly departed, carrying 
with them their instruments. 

Soon afterwards the imperious voice 
of her mother reached her daughter's 
ears. Light as a kid she glided be¬ 
tween the tables and leaped across the 
overturned benches, and ran to join 
her. 

“ Quick, quick. Primula,” exclaimed 
the dame, “go speedily, and seek for 
camomile flowers and elderberries in 
the garden, and make them into tea for 
this poor lady." 

The young damsel hastened to obey, 
and soon returned with a cup of tea 
for Hemkengripper, who had not yet 
recovered from his fall. The sight of 
Primula acted upon him like enchant¬ 
ment, for he instantly exclaimed in 
Greek: — 

“ Woe is me; I see before my eyes a 
prodigy !" 

On hearing this, the old woman 
thought him delirious; but Primula 
recognized the jargon in which Zahne¬ 
breker was accustomed frequently to 
summon her, to the gre.it entertain¬ 
ment of his scholars. 

" That proves to thee," said her mo¬ 
ther, that madness expresses itself in 
the same tongue both with the wise 
and the ignorantand addressing her¬ 
self to the invalid (the disguised Hem¬ 
kengripper) she advised that she should 
be conveyed home without delay, that 
she might be taken better care of. But 
Hemkengripper was much too cunning 
to be in a hurry to quit the house, and 
accordingly pretended that he was 
much worse than he really was. He 
had, in fact, quite recovered from his 
fall, and had then only one thought— 
how he could gain his ends. Turning 
himself, therefore, towards the wall, 
that old Agnes might not recognise 
him, he slipped a few florins into her 
hand, which m an instant changed her 
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opinion of him. Oveijoyed at the re¬ 
ceipt of so handsome a gift, she made a 
sign for her daughter to approach, pro¬ 
mising her a trifling present if she 
would take care of the sick lady, and 
left the room without caring for the 
ill-humoured looks of poor Primula, 
■who saw herself obliged not only to 
give up her little bed, with its snow- 
white furniture, to a stranger all over 
mud, but even to watch over the in¬ 
truder all night. 

The young damsel, however, had 
too good a heart long to cherish ill- 
will against the sick. She busied her¬ 
self driving away the flies which swarm¬ 
ed about and incessantly rested on the 
flesh of Hemkengripper, or were buzz¬ 
ing in his hair. She little dreamed, 
indeed, what emotion she excited in 
the mind of the professor by this dis¬ 
play of extreme amiability. With half- 
closed eyes he thought alone of his ma¬ 
nuscript, as he devoured her with his 
inquiring looks. lie still believed it 
was about his person, or he would have 
clung around her neck in anxious en¬ 
treaty that she would preserve it for 
him. He promised himself to have 
the portrait of his preserver immedi¬ 
ately engraved, and to publish it under 
the name of Minerva. 

The flies at lengtli grew weary of 
returning to the oft-repeated and oft- 
resisted charge, and Primula remem¬ 
bered that, in the bustle of that even¬ 
ing, she had ft)rgotten to water her 
flowers. Hastening to the well, she 
filled her w'atering-pot, and the benefi¬ 
cent shower soon fell in copious streams 
on the thirsty parterre. 

A deep bass voice suddenly re¬ 
sounded from amongst the arbours of 
the heathen deities. It •w’as Brandau, 
who, whilst waiting for his companion, 
was singing an idyl to the flowers, and 
amusing himself by listening to the 
echo repenting the sweet words that 
fell from his lips. 

“ Good ! good !” cried his compa¬ 
nion as he came to the spot accompa¬ 
nied by his host of the Dole; “ one 
must take you by surprise to hear 
something of your own composition. 
Pray write down upon paper the verses 
which you have been just singing.” 

“Ah, my old friend,” replied the 
actor, you would, perhaps, be the 


first to censure the measure in which 
they run, though it pleases me on ac¬ 
count of its novelty. It is no longer 
permitted to tyrite verses. Moreover, 
there exists but one poet in the world, 
Jan Voss, who succeeds in every style, 
and whom a vague presentiment tells 
me is in this neighbourhood.” 

“ I hope you will be as lucky as 1 
have been. I have found the tulip. 
That worthy man engages to have it 
sold to-morrow by public auction for 
the profit of the cultivator. I shall 
then sleep tranquilly. But examine it 
attentively. A true Enkhuysen flag. 
Don’t yoix see the three herrings and 
the three stars in a field azure ? *Tis 
the most magnificent Admiral Enkhuy¬ 
sen I ever met with. It shall be mine, 
even though I could not promise my¬ 
self to be able to keep it alive beyond 
a day or two." 

The tavern-keeper took up the little 
garden-pot with the utmost precaution, 
and carried it into the house, assisted 
by Brandau and the old merchant. Pri¬ 
mula not daring to uppo.se him. She 
regretted the loss of her flower on ac¬ 
count of its beauty, but she little 
dreamed of the price it would fetch. 

A singular mania then prevailed. In 
Holland at that period they speculated in 
tuli ps, as they do at the present day in the 
public funds. Such an amateur bound 
himself to deliver to such another, on a 
given day, a tulip of a certain species; 
he was prohibited from cultivating it 
himself, but was compelled to purchase 
it, and he lost or gained according to 
the rate of exchange ; that is to say, 
as the price of tulips of that species 
was more or less high. It may easily 
be imagined that a case might happen 
in which it would be impossible to pro¬ 
cure the particular tulip stipulated for, 
and consequently to deliver it at the 
price agreed upon. The loss which 
then resulted to him might be enormous, 
for his adversary had a right to exact 
the indemnity which it seemed proper 
for him to demand. There was, in 
those days, a peculiar liking for the 
black tulip, which, owing to its great 
rarity, fetched an enormous price, until 
at length many noble families and great 
merchants ruining themselves, the go¬ 
vernment passed a law that no one 
should give more than a sum equal to 
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of our money for a tulip, under 
severe pains and penalties. The old 
merchant was precisely so situated. 
He had engaged to deliver an Admiral 
Knkhuysen at the price of20,000 florins. 
But he had travelled all over Holland 
in vain ; he could not discover that 
species <jf tulip, a late frost having done 
great damage to the gardens. His ex- 
tacy, therefore, may he conceived on 
his meeting with the object of his search 
in Primula’s garden ! 

As for the latter little personage, her 
grief soon yielded to fatigue ; she 
stretched herself upon the floor, beside 
the bed in which Ilemkengripper lay, 
and was speedily sound asleep. 

The mind of the old professor was, 
on the contrary, a prey to the most 
violent agitation. He had, until then, 
in his egotistical solitude, made in fine 
latin phraseology a mockery of the 
family ties or amours of his colleagues, 
without having the sliglitest cause to 
fear re])risals. That night, might in 
the sequel expose him to the like raillery, 
and he already dictated to himself the 
epistles, elegies, and epigrams that were 
likely to be thundered about his ears. 
He tossed about in his bed, and trem¬ 
bled with fear ; and Ins excitation of 
mind was such, that it was not very 
wonderful that another of the strings 
which ought to have retained his ma¬ 
nuscript snapped asunder. What was 
his terror when, on seeking to tic it 
again, he found the treasure mis.sing! 
who could depict the rage with which 
he ransacked the bed in search of it! 
who could counterfeit the groan he 
uttered when he found nothing but the 
pot containing the boiling camomile- 
tea, which sorely burned his fingers as 
he raised it towards the light! 

“ Thieves 1 thieves !” he loudly 
shouted, beside himself with despair. 
Primula terrified, jumped on her feet 
in an instant, repeating the cry of 
“ Thieves 1” 

“ Where are the robbers inquired 
the poor professor, trembling in every 
limb. 

“ "Did you not 'see them ?" replied 
Primula. “ ’Twas you who cried out 
‘ Thieves!’ in a voice as loud and hoarse 
as that of a man. Ah ! no doubt it is 
the fever. Drink some tea, good wo¬ 
man ; but the tea-pot is upset!” 


Ilemkengripper, however, had had 
time to recover himself. He then told 
her that he had lost a manuscript which 
his master the professor had confided to 
his care. 

“ If that be all, console yourself!” 
Primula replied. “ We have a heap of 
them in the next room, which a student 
left behind him when he ran away in 
debt. To-morrow morning you may 
take as many of them as you think 
proper.” 

“ They would be of no u.se to me,” 
retorted the afflicted professor “ ma¬ 
nuscripts have no resemblance to each 
Oliver, and I am ruined for ever if I do 
not find that which belongs to my 
master." 

“ Come, come, do not give way to de¬ 
spair ; I will help you in seeking for it.” 

Hemkengripper embraced her with 
gratitude, and a flash of terrestrial joy 
shot .'icross the dark clouds which hung 
over his benighted soul. But all their 
seeking proved vain ; the manuscript 
was no-where to be found, neither in 
the eiianiher, nor in the garden, and 
he would have died of grief had he not 
suddenly called Jan to his recollection, 
whose excellent memory had so often 
astonished him, Hope smiled anew 
within him. With hi.s assistance he 
could re-write his manuscript ; time 
only was requisite for the purpose; for 
he felt certain that Jan had not for- 
gi>tten one of the annotation.s, or any of 
the Greek corrections which he had 
made him copy, and which not only 
formed the most important part of his 
work, but even, according to Iris own 
opinion, embraced a labour of much 
greater importance than that of the 
Greek authors upon whom he had com¬ 
mented. Thus consoled, he said to 
Primula, “ I would not seduce thee, 
jroung damsel, but so soon a.s my work 
18 completed I will marry thee. Thou 
shalt live a happy life when united to 
me.” 

Yes, yes, my good dame, only lie 
still ; the fit of fever will scon pass 
away. 1 am delighted to see you al¬ 
ready less agitated. You are, no doubt, 
an excellent woman, but nevertheless 
you have terrified me not a little. 
Happily it is daylight, and I hear my 
mother upon the stairs.” 

Scarcely had old Agnes entered the 
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chamber ere Primula ran off to pursue 
her daily occupation. Shortly afterwards 
she re-appeared, bearing a small tray in 
her hands with a smoking breakfast 
upon it. She found the stranger occu¬ 
pied in writing. Her mother advanced 
to meet her with solemn gravity, took 
hold of her h.md, and placing it in that 
of Hemkengripper, “Thus do I betroth 
you,” cried she; “ I w'ill curse thee if 
thou showest thyself rebellious to my 
will; but I give thee my benediction if 
thou renderest that man as happy as he 
merits to be.” 

“ A miin ! that womim exclaimed 
the astonished Primula. 

“ Yes,” replied old Agnes ; “ every 
one has his oddities. ’Tis the rich 
professor Hemkengripper, wlio in for¬ 
mer days came daily to the Dule, but 
was afterwards hunted out of it by 
his enemies. He wished, however, to 
see you now that you have grown up ; 
and, for that jnirpose, he introdu<red 
liimself under lliis disguise. Behave 
thyself tlien properly. Thou hast more 
luck than thy desert. The worthy 
pr<»fessor w'ould m.-irry thee, and that is 
saying a good deal Give him there¬ 
fore tiiy hand. You are now betrothed.” 

JVimnla tlioiight she rightly under¬ 
stood her mother. She placed her fore¬ 
finger to her forehead, winked her eyes, 
smiled, an<l then replied cheerfully, 
“ With all my lie-art, ray amiable be¬ 
trothed ; only don’t study too much.” 

Hemkengripper hastily gathered up 
the paper u])ou which he had jiust pen¬ 
ned down his first recollections of his 
lost manuscript, swore fidelity aixl de¬ 
votion to his future wife, and slipped a 
ring upon her finger as he tenderly 
kissed her hand. When Primula saw 
him ready to leave the house, she asked 
her mother whether she .should direct 
an attendant to accompany the lady; 
but the latter forbade it, assuring her 
that the gentleman had entirely recovered 
his sense.s. 

On his return home, Hemkengripper 
found Bathsheba in tears; he thought 
that it was his absence that had tlius 
afflicted her, whilst, in fact, she only 
wept on account of Jan, who was in 
prison accused of murder, and threat¬ 
ened death by the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner. 

“ All is lost,” exclaimed Hemken¬ 


gripper, on learning the sad news ; 
“ without his aid I shall never be able 
to remember rny manuscript.” 

He dressed himself as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and hastened to the burgomaster, 
who received him with a solemn air, 
and addressed him in a fiorid Latin ha¬ 
rangue, but could give him no hope on 
the score of Jan. “ The wounded suf¬ 
ferer is the son of Ruiter Straaten and 
Company, the nephew, on the mother's 
side, of Deden and son of Amsterdam, 
and Jan has never had either father or 
mother. As he is not a citizen-mem¬ 
ber of the university, his execution will 
fall upon the city. If you could pro¬ 
cure him a certificate of matriculation, 
he might be saved ; this deed of his 
niiglit be looked upon as a slight slip, 
and you would thereby save the city 
great expense.” 

“ But he is a student,” cried Hem- 
kengrijiper; “ 1 give you my word for 
it; 'twas I who received him, and no 
city magistrate has power over him. 
Yes, I accuse the city of having over¬ 
stepped its privileges.” 

“ We are imAvilling to commit gra¬ 
tuitous injury .’’replied the burgomaster, 
in Latin ; “ the young man gave him¬ 
self out for a working glazier ; we have 
had no time to examine him as to the 
fact.” 

IIemkengrip])er ran to the prison in 
which Jan had been incarcerated. He 
found him pale, cast down, and his 
eyes riveted iumn a string tliat hung 
from a manuscript. 

“ You must be hanged, my *poor 
young fel]ow%” said he to him. 

“ .So much the better,” replied Jan, 
“ they will save me the trouble of hang¬ 
ing rnysclf; this string, besides, would 
not be strong enongli to sustain my 
weight. Elztvir has just returned me 
my learns, telling me that he engages 
to print it providing that you will put 
a preface to it, otherwise he will not 
give himself the trouble to read it. I 
sent it to him only half an hour ago, 
and here it is back again. My rights 
as a citizen, liowever, my liberty, my 
reputation depend upon the issue." 

“ I will write a preface to it, even in 
latin !” cried Hemkengripper ; “ 'tis a 
magnificent work, the ancients have 
nothing to equal it; and what can all 
the modern thieves pHuhice like it? 
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Only repeat to me tbe annotation I put 
to tnia passage.” 

Jan having repeated it to him word 
for word :—“ Victory !” cried the en¬ 
raptured professor; “ victory ! I will 
restore thee to liberty ; but tnou must 
promise me beforehand, by the most 
solemn oaths possible, that thou wilt 
loyally assist me to re-write my lost 
work—for Heaven knows whether I 
shall ever find it again—that work co¬ 
pied by thy hand alone. I dared not 
divulge its loss to you, for fear of the 
depredations of the curious, as well as 
those of literary thieves.” 

Jan could scarcely believe the evi¬ 
dence of his senses, he w as so transported 
at the old professor's proposition. But 
there's anotlier thing, yet," continued 
the latter; you must not think of 
getting married if you wish to become 
a great poet. Swear to me, Jan, and 
then thou shalt see thy Icarus imprint¬ 
ed by Elzevir in octavo, upon fine pa¬ 
per, with a frontispiece to boot. I will 
myself select some fine subject from 
the antique for this frontispiece, and, 
moreover, I will subjoin thereto a chart 
plainly pointing out the road followed 
by Daeddus, and the site of Protea’s 
grotto. I will have the work bound 
in parchment, the leaves shall be gild¬ 
ed, and branches of laurel shall orna¬ 
ment the covers.” 

" Oh, what happiness !” sighed Jan, 
and he already saw his Icarus glittering 
before his eyes in all its splendour. 

“ But,” continued Uemkengripper, 
'‘you must renounce all your love- 
makings, or at least onl^ cherish a se¬ 
cret passion; your entire soul must 
breathe itself out in your tragedies.” 

“ I agree to it,” replied Jan, “ there’s 
no necessity to swear to it; for thus fate 
has ordained my destiny. Poor, de¬ 
serted, despised, and persecuted by un¬ 
known enemies, what young damsel 
would have anything to say to me.> 
Have you no harder condition to im¬ 
pose upon me ? There’s m^ hand; I 
will not marry; I promise it without 
the cost of a single pang, for I might 
quite as easily promise you not to 
spring through that stone wall.” 

” Good," replied the professor: "thou 
hast become reasonable; thy promise 
suffices me. I will hasten to the bur¬ 
gomaster and demand thy liberation.” 


He did not however, succ^d in effect¬ 
ing an entrance into the burgomaster’s 
sanctum, so great was the crowd col¬ 
lected round his door, and^he profited 
by the hour which would elapse before 
he could do so, to have^some conver¬ 
sation with the Greek inoschus about a 
manuscript which had just arrived from 
the East, but which the latter would 
not open until it hud been fumigated 
by vinegar, on account of the plague 
raging in the country from which it 
had been sent to him. Hemkengrip- 
per would not consent to this process, 
lest the vinegar might spoil it. They 
could not agree upon the matter, and 
the old professor returned to the bur¬ 
gomaster’s residence, who, to his great 
astonishment, informed him that Jan 
had just been restored to liberty upon 
the surety of some female unknown, 
and that without much difficulty, as 
Ruiter’s wounds had been pronounced 
" not mortal.” 

" Wlio can this woman be ?” con¬ 
jectured Uemkengripper to him.self. 
“ Bathsheba, jierhaps ? She loves him 
much ; he must marry her then, out of 
gratitude. 1 free him from his pro¬ 
mise. I shall thus also avoid his re¬ 
proaches on the subject of my own mar¬ 
riage. But should this female indeed 
turn out to be Primula.” 

This idea caused him such unen¬ 
durable torment, that he ran to die 
Dule in order to satisfy his doubts. 

It was indeed. Primula who had libe¬ 
rated Jan. She had sought her master, 
told him that she knew very well he was 
about to put her tulip up to auction, and 
had asked him three hundred florins on 
accoun*-, to be deducted from the sum it 
should fetch. She knew so well bow to 
comport herself when she desired any¬ 
thing, that the tavern-keeper could not in 
his heart refuse her. On this occasion, 
moreover, she did not wait for his con¬ 
sent, for having his bag of money in 
her own pocket, she counted out the 
exact sum for herself; she then ran 
instantly in search of the burgomaster. 
Accustomed as she was to make her 
way through a crowd, she soon con¬ 
trived to reach his door, and without 
losing time by causing herself to be an¬ 
nounced, she presented herself before 
the worthy magistrate, whilst a hundred 
persons at least were waiting in the street 
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for their turn to have an interview. The 
burgomaster had at first felt disposed 
to manifest his indignation at sucn au¬ 
dacity ; but a look from Primula dis¬ 
armed him in an instant She related 
the whole affair to him, how the evening 
before she was unprovided with the 
three hundred florins, how she had ob¬ 
tained them, and finally she counted 
them upon the table before him. The 
burgomaster showed himself disposed 
to raise some difficulties ; but Primula 
placed her finger to his lips ; the gal¬ 
lant magistrate kissed it, and was si¬ 
lent. She placed writing-paper before 
him, put a pen between his fingers, 
guided his hand, and made him sign 
the order which had power to with¬ 
draw the bolts. lie had hoped that 
she would have bestowed a kiss upon 
him for hi.s piiins; but she effected her 
escape, exclaiming :— 

“ I really must make haste !” and ere 
he had time to reply, she was already 
out of the house. 

And thus it was she had released 
Jan from prison. Seated side by side 
upon a little bench in the garden, they 
were both absorbed in a stJite of unal¬ 
loyed bliss, the e 3 'es of both fixed u{M>n 
the storks, those messengers of their 
first loves, whilst old Agnes, her mo¬ 
ther, had gone to ascertain the value of 
her rights as future stepmother, in 
Hcmkengripper’s dwelling. 

Ilemkt'iigripper, on the other hand, 
had hastened to the Dule ; but on his 
arrival he forgot the motive that had 
carried him thither. The fact was, that 
he happened to have seen a manuscript 
protruding from beneath an earthen 
flower-pot in which a tulip M'as planted. 
This pot was placed upon a table, 
round which a great number of ama¬ 
teurs, and the curious generally, had 
collected. A candle was burning near 
it. All auctioneer was slowly, but in a 
loud voice, repeating the last bidding, 
and a constable, with staff in hand, 
maintained order among the bystanders. 
Hemkengripper recognised his manu¬ 
script by its red parchment cover. He 
rushed forward to sieze it, but a sharp 
blow dealt by the constable’s staff, and 
a shout of “Hands off!” taught him 
that he should have acted more ad¬ 
visedly. He roared and stormed in re¬ 
clamation of his property, but the auc¬ 


tioneer entreated him to wait until the 
sale was over, to substantiate bis claim. 
The unequivocal manifestations of dis¬ 
satisfaction which resounded on all 
sides in his ears, forced him to remain 
quiet. Moreover, his vanity did "not 
refrain from allowing itself to be sin¬ 
gularly flattered to hear twenty thou- 
simd livres already offered for his ma¬ 
nuscript. Sure of losing nothing by it, 
he bid against the old merchant Bilder- 
dick as far as fifty thousand, and thus 
constrained hirt» to retire from the con¬ 
test. The auctioneer was just on the 
point of adjudging the tulip to him, 
when Bilderdick returned to the charge 
and offered ten thousand livres more. 

“ He’s some agent of Zahnebreker, * 
said Hemkengripper to himself; “ he’s 
not one of our known literati,” and, in 
a tone of the utmost indifference, he 
bid ten thousand livres in advance. 
The old merchant took to his heels as 
though he had been possessed by the 
evil one. Alas! the dominant mania 
had so blinded him that he had not re¬ 
flected that in bidding thus eagerly he 
had raised the current price of tulips. 
Yet nevertheless, he turned his steps 
buck again to make another and a last 
effort when the catulle was extinguish¬ 
ed, and in utter despair he withdrew 
from the spot. 

Hemkengripper, however, had al¬ 
ready stretched out his hand to regain 
his manuscript, when another “ Hands 
off!" warned him that it was necessary 
to pay first. 

“ "f is my property,’’ cried he, wrath- 
fully ; “ I have been robbed of it 1” 

“ 'rhat may be,” replied the auc¬ 
tioneer ; “ but begin by paying for it, 
and you can institute your claims after¬ 
wards.” 

“ I am in a condition to pay for it,” 
replied Hemkengripper ; “ and I offer 
you ten ducats besides, if you will pre¬ 
vent any one—^no matter who—throw¬ 
ing a glance over it till my return." 

" Singular caprice of an amateur," 
said the auctioneer to himself, so soon 
as the profe.ssor had walked off. “ But, 
for ten ducats, I may well afford him 
the pleasure and, tearing a leaf from 
the manuscript, he fastened it round 
the flower with pins. “ Ah,” cried he. 
“ I, who ought to respect the law, am 
the first to break it by too much preci- 
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pitation. But I must repair the mis¬ 
chief 1 have done. 1 have tom a leaf 
from this manuscript which, doubtless, 
belongs to one of the combatants, and 
which ought to be sold for the benefit 
of the law. What would you offer if 
it were unmutilated ?" 

** Nothing, master,” cried a student. 
“ It is not a finished work ; these are 
annotations, remarks of every descrip¬ 
tion of no service to any one but the 
author.” 

“ ’T\^ill do for mei” exclaimed a 
butter-merchant; " the size is good, 
but whether it has a leaf more or less, 
I will not give a stiver more than its 
worth.” 

And the bystanders pitched Hem- 
kengrippet’s predous manuscript about 
like a hand-bilL The butter-merchant 
alone offered to buy it, and that was by 
weight; and balancing it in his ham), 
he bid eight stivers.” 

“ I give nine !” cried Brandau, who 
came up at tliat moment, and it was 
adjudged to him without a contest, 
lie payed down his money, the consci¬ 
entious auctioneer adding a stiver for 
the torn-out leaf, and it was thus that 
the immortal work of Ilemkengfipper 
was sold ff}r ten stivers ! 

Jan and Primula, in the meanwhile, 
were learning the language of love as 
infants learn how to speak, that is, by 
repeating tlic same thing a hundred 
times over, without, however, dreaming 
they did so. It was the first tender 
conversation they had enjoyed toge¬ 
ther, and it is not for sober prose to 
record such conversations, in which the 
eloquence of the eyes must be omitted 
altogether. Frigid words—what a pi¬ 
tiful figure they cut in such matters ! 
Thread-bare attire for such a holiday ! 
Notwithstanding, I see the blue sky 
above their heads—1 see them seated 
in the little garden—1 see tbe little 
winged bodies that are watching them— 
that involuntarily imitate .their gestures 
—who reflect back their looks, and 
feel themselves happy whilst beholding 
their felicity. Even the angels often 
forget their high stations in similar con¬ 
templations, and make themselves vi¬ 
sible on earth. 

Jan related how many .times he had 
anxiously looked down upon the little 
gai'deu which appeared to him a par¬ 


terre of stars, although he could never 
see the fair gardener. 

“ I feared lest you might fall from 
the stork’s nest," replied Primula. “ I 
concealed myself carefully, and always 
covered my head with a kerchief, and, 
by that means, only got a few stolen 
glances at you. You would have tum¬ 
bled down exactly upon my flower¬ 
beds, and would not that have grieved 
me ? But see, how hotly the sun shines 
to-day; if I had only paper caps for 
my poor flowers!” 

Jan, without hesitating for an in¬ 
stant, drew Icarus from his pocket, 
tore it up, handed her some of the 
leaves, and assisted her, to the best of 
his ability, in making coverings from 
them. Icarus was thus, already, wholly 
made use of, when the glances of Pri¬ 
mula fell upon certain love-verses which 
were revealed to the sun’s rays. It 
was a poetical passage full of soul and 
sensibility, which might well bring 
tears into the reader’s eyes. 

“ Oil J" she exclaimed ; “ if I knew 
who wrote that ! I could not help 
cherishing an affection lt>r liim. I love 
you devotedly, but I should love him 
still more. You know that I love you; 
but what name should I give to that 
passion! It is the soul of my soul; it 
is the visible form of the invisible 
which visits us but rarely and in se¬ 
cret ; which, however, may one day or 
other bring about our greatest liap- 
piness. Jan, I talk nonsense to you, 
but I know not otherwise how to ex¬ 
press what I feel." 

Jan rose from his seat in transport; 
he seemed to soar through the loftiest 
regions of air. “ ’Tis I !” cried he 
with all the pride of a poet crowned by 
an emperor; “ 'tis I who wrote these 
verses you have just so highly praised ; 
and, thinking all the while that you 
were praising a stranger, your saying has 
penetrated to the bottom of my soul. 
We need, however, pay no heed to that 
matter, and Klzevir need not print it; 
the world need not even fancy that it 
ever existed; what matters it to me ? 
It is enough that it has pleased you; 
that it has caused you to shed tears, is 
more than sufficient triumph." 

" Will the applause of the world be 
no longer x^pedful to you !” cried Bran¬ 
dau, approaching Jan and placing upon 
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his brow a laurel-branch bent into the 
form of a wreath; after which he hast¬ 
ened to gather together all the leaves 
of his Icarus and place them in order. 
“ I have spied you out," continued he; 
“ ‘twas my duty as an actor. On hear¬ 
ing that young beauty read those verses, 

1 was convinced that you could be none 
other than that Jan whose tragedies 
constitute the delight of Amsterdam, 
whom 1 came to seek out at Leyden, 
because from Leyden it was that those 
pieces were sent. Our whole theatre 
prostrates itself before thy feet as before 
a master spirit, who must become, cost 
what it may, our leader in the crusade 
that we have undertaken against the 
absurdities of that stranger, of that ana¬ 
baptist, of that Vondel.” 

" My name is Jan Voss,” said Jan, 

altliough 1 am only known as an au¬ 
thor under the name of Secundus. It 
is true that I have written tragedies 
which my severe Tnnster Ilemkengrip- 
per almost always tore in ]>ieces before 
my eyes. 1 do not understand what 
you mean, although what you have said 
gratifies me exceedingly, and I cannot 
accept of your wreath, although my 
brow has been so highly honoured by 
its having encircled it. 

So saying, he would have taken it 
oflT, but Primula prevented him. “ It 
becomes thee admirably,” said she; 
“ it sits as though it were springing 
from i'.s native soil and had its roots 
)}lanted in thy heart. I will not allow 
it to be removed. Only listen atten¬ 
tively to this gentleman stranger. Wh«> 
knows what Hemkengripper may have 
done under the rose! Tell me, sir, 
what are the names of these tragedies 
which have obtained such great suc¬ 
cess.*" 

i‘ Aaron and Titus above all," re¬ 
plied Brandau. 

“ 'Twas ray first performance,” cried 
Jan, and he began to declaim some pas¬ 
sages from it. 

“ Oh, I know now how they ought to 
be given!” rejoined Brandau. “ I have 
been applauded a hundred times in that 
part, and always undeservedly I now 
perceive. You should be our manager. 
You will have a docile pupil in me. 
How delightful if Primula would not 
disdain to represent in all their native 
truth those admirable female characters 


that Jan has introduced in his dramas, 
and for which parts we have not a 
single actress capable of giving proper 
impersonations. Believe me, when I 
say that from the few sentences that I 
heard her read I recognised at once the 
germ of a great actress.” 

“ Oh ! how delightful that would 
be !” exclaimed Primula casting down 
her eyes. "I would always read the 
same if I read in public. When my 
mother is angry, she often calls me an 
actress. Who knows what may come 
of my having accustomed myself to 
read in that way!” 

A violent dispute meanwhile had 
arisen at the other extremity of the 
garden. Hemkengripper, aided by the 
good Bathsheba, had brought thither 
his money-bags. No longer perceiving 
his manuscript where he had left it, he 
supposed it deposited in some safer 
place, and great was his surprise when 
they presented to him the tulip-pot 
wrapped in a sheet of paper. But his 
surprise quickly changed to wrath so 
soon ns he discovered that paper to be 
inscribed with his own hand-writing. 
It was, too, one of his most sublime 
hypotheses. His fury no longer kept 
itself witliin bounds, to the utter amaze¬ 
ment of the auctioneer, who could not 
conceive what was wrong in the matter, 
lie managed, however, in the sequel 
to comprehend the matter; but he 
called upon the bystanders to testify 
that Hemkengripper had bid for a tulip 
and not for a manuscript. Where is 
it then ? what has become of it }*’ cried 
the aged professor in the extreme of his 
anguish. And who can depict his grief 
when he learned that it had been ad¬ 
judged to another for a few stivers! 
He had lost then not only his long la¬ 
bour of thought and research, but his 
money into the bargain. He was mad¬ 
dened with despair. 

The tavern-keeper who, for the first 
time in his life, saw him in so piteous a 
condition—one, too, who was ordinarily 
so haughty, so crafty, could not refrain 
from entertaining sentiments of com^ 
passion in liis favour. He gave him to 
understand that the money which had 
been paid for the,tulip belonged to Pri¬ 
mula, who had cultivated it. He knew 
then that he would regain the whole by 
his marriage with her. 
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BUderdick experienced anguish no 
leaa bitter; be cast from a distance a 
covetous look at the lovely Sower ; and 
at length, able to contain hinaself no 
longer, he went to inquire of Primula 
whether by chance she migihtiiot have 
a bulb of the same species of tulip. 
The young damsel related to him, in 
answer to his question, how a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor had come into the Dule, 
and had called for a herring. He at¬ 
tempted to eat some onions as bethought 
them, which he had rescued from the 
wreck in a handsome casket, but hav¬ 
ing found them of bad flavour he had 
flung them away in anger; and that she 
thereupon offered to give him common 
onions in exchange. Unfortunately he 
bad only left one whole among the 
number. 

“ I would willingly give a thousand 
livres more,” exclaimed the old mer¬ 
chant, “ if I could only be spared such 
a dreadful disappointment! 1 shall 
never survive such a misfortune." 

Brandau compassionately took hold 
of his arm, and led him away, in order 
that the sight of the flower might not 
wholly deprive him of reason. 

At the same moment, Hemkengrip- 
per, Agnes, and Bathsheba approached 
the two lovers to prove to them that 
such a heaven of happiness is not to be 
found long upon earth. Old Agnes 
asked Jan in her severest tone, how he 
could be so audacious as to behave thus 
familiarly before the whole world to 
dare to fondle Primula by thev hand, 
the betrothed of Hemkengripper. 

The latter, on his part, addressed 
himself reproachfully to the youthful 
damsel, on her having so soon forgotten 
the ring which had united them. 

" That old mad-woman, then, was 
really a man ejaculated Primula, in 
an excess of terror. 

Jan spoke in a tone at once Arm and 
modest of his anterior rights. Hem- 
kengripper then directed his attention 
to the ring that Primula still wore upon 
her Anger. He spoke of the night that 
he had passed near heri^and asked her 
whedier riie could -deny it. Primula 
reddened with rage, and through pride 
held her tongue; but Jan glanced an 
eagle eye altema^y upon ms mistress 
and the ring, and grew pale as he did 
so. 


Hemkengripper, already triumphant^ 
would have seized the voung maiden 
by the hand, when Batneheba placed 
herself between them;— 

“ Are you not ashamed, learned pro¬ 
fessor,” said she, “ thus to afflict the 
hearts of two young people ? Does not 
your age reproach you for so doing? 
Why should I longer be silent upon 
what I have concealed too long al¬ 
ready ? You know not whom you are 
thus bringing to despair. Learn, then, 
that this young man is your own son !” 

“ Son 1 son 1” exclaimed Hemken¬ 
gripper, “I know of no son !” 

“ Read that certiAcate of baptism. 
You gained the affections of his mother 
by means of a similar ring, and you af¬ 
terwards abandoned her ; she was 
obliged to conceal her poor child, and 
conAde him to the care of strangers, 
because you threatened if she did 
otherwise, to forsake her entirely. Lis¬ 
ten then, all of you, whosoever shall 
trust in him for the future, merits a 
fate as sorrowful as that of his last poor 
victim.” 

" Then if he be my son,” rejoined 
Hemkengripper, wrathfully, “ I have 
the greater authority over him ; he 
must pay me obedience, and I forbid 
him from cherishing the slightest pre¬ 
tension to Primula. My old sins are 
expiated. I dread an evil repute in the 
eyes of the world. Thou hast disho¬ 
noured me now irremediably. Go, 
thou art no longer in my service. I 
will, nevertheless, from time to time 
do something for thee. And thou, Jan 
reflect seriously. I will make a great 
man of thee. Thou shalt work for 
me, but not in my own dwelling. I will 
give thee a good salary. I will publish 
thy tragedy with prelace and conclu¬ 
sion. What is there in comparison to 
all these advantages, like the approba¬ 
tion of the world! Get thee gone, 
Bathsheba, that I may never see thee 
more. Thou stirrest up this young 
man to rebel against his father." 

“ Away, away, wicked sorceress 1” 
exclaimed old Agnes; ** you deserve 
to be burned. Heaven pardons the 
faults of youth, but the wickedness of 
old age leads straightway to perdition." 

The old Bathsheba withdrew, and 
Jan remained alone, to ponder upon his 
promise, paternal authority, and his 
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angeh against Primula. But riie ex¬ 
tremes of happiness and misery do not 
long continue, and ere man thinks him¬ 
self reduced to the depths of despair, 
succour is generally not far from him. 

Brandau bad overheard everything, 
pretending all the while to be talking 
with Bilderdick. He then proceeded 
to draw from his pocket the famous 
manuscript, filled his pipe, and read in 
a loud voice, as though to himself— 
“ What is a jDeus in machind ? Assur¬ 
edly it ought to be a perpetuum mobile.” 

“ Master, those are my thoughts,” 
cried Hemkengripper; “ ’tis my ma¬ 
nuscript.” 

Brandau coldly repulsed him, and 
began to tear rip a leaf, advancing at 
the same time towards a lamp which 
was burning upon the table. 

“Stop ! stop!” cried Hemkengrip¬ 
per in a supplicating voice. “ Take 
all, worthy man, all that I possess, my 
class of pupils even, but destroy not a 
single leaf of that manuscript, the fruit 
of my genius and my toils.” 

“ What will you offer me for it?” 
asked Brandau. 

“ A hundred thousand florins.” 

“ Fie! I have not passed ten years 
in the East Indies for nothing ; money 
has no value for me. But my caprice 
is to make other people happy. May 
not these young folks get married ? 1 

desire it.” 

At these words the leaf was tom a 
little further. 

“ 1 consent to it! I consent to it! 
This very day, even, I will give them 
my blessing. But restore me that ma¬ 
nuscript—my precious m^inuscript!” 

“And that worthy Master Bilder¬ 
dick, will you not give him up, for 
the consideration of a thousand livres 
in addition, the tulip-pot ?" 

“ That and all the tulips that are in 
my garden.” 

“ And old Bathsheba—shall she be 
sent about her business through her fi¬ 
delity towards you and your son ? No, 
you must, in justice, marry her; for 
her attentions are absolutely necessary 
to your health and comfort. Yes, if I 
mistake not greatly, those w'ere a mo¬ 
ther’s looks that watched over Jan. 
She is the mother of that celebrated 
Jan Voss, whose name will cany your’s 


across the waves of riooe, and hinder its 
destruction. Come ! marry her for 
your son’s sake; and learn now, that 
no name is held in more honour than 
his is throughout Holland. He has 
long since eclipsed Vondel. Your sot 
is the creator of our theatre; he will 
be the director of it, and I will place 
its sceptre in his hands; and you-—you 
shall bestow upon him in addition the 
price of the tulip-pot.” 

Hemkengripper was desirous of a 
moment’s reflection, but the leaf was 
approaching the flame in terrific ap¬ 
proximation ; he exclaimed, at last, in 
a resolute tone—“ You have only anti¬ 
cipated me. What you asked of me, I 
had long since determined upon. I 
have made known to the world the 
works of Jan Voss; I have kept my 
word w'ith regard to Vondel. If I 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, *twas 
that I would prove you both, youn; 
folks. Remain faithful to the theatreg 
you will enter upon a delightful ca¬ 
reer. As for thee, Bathsheba, 1 have 
no advice to give thee. Thou wilt be¬ 
come mistress, but all must remain as 
heretofore. Come, roaster, take your 
flower and pay. I give the entire sum 
to Jan, to enable him to make his first 
appearance on the stage. Now for my 
manuscript, or I will lay violent hands 
upon you.” 

Stromehl relates, in the eight book 
of his Chronicles, that a manuscript— 
the identical one of which we have 
made mention—in Which Hemkengrip¬ 
per hoped to have gained the tact 
wherewith to combat numerous hypo¬ 
theses of ZaJinebreker, created a plague 
in Leyden, which carried off, in 
more than 22,000 inhabitants. This 
manuscript had been brought by a ship 
on board of which the plague had 
broken out ; nevertheless, Hemken¬ 
gripper would not take the necessary 
precautions previous to unrolling it. 
It was his wife who first found herself 
attacked by the terrible malady; but 
he commandeddier to say nothing about 
it. He caused a message of peace to 
be solemnly carried to Zahnebreker, 
who, frank and honest as he was, did 
not hesitate to accept such overture. 
The reconciliation took plwie in the 
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Dule. Heinkenf:pH[pper embraced his 
adversary, and by that kiss of peace 
communicated to him the plague : both 
died in less than an hour afterwards. 
Though one half of the inhabitants of 


the city fbllowed them to the ^ave, 
but few dreamed that the sole cause of 
the double mortality was the hatred 
which had so long existed between the 
two learned professors. 


MARY'S GRAVE. 

BY TENNANT I.ACHIiAN, AUTMOB OP “THE CHOKCU.'' 


[“ After Mary’s death her lover sank into a deep decline. Grief preyed so upon his spirits tliat his 
reason forsook him, and he often wandered atiout to each familiar^spot, seeking her whom he had 
lostt and monrning bev alisence ; nor did he appear to know that she was dead, until one day he 
chanced to sit down beside her grave.”j 


1 HAVE sought thee, Mary dear! 

O'er hill and glen—^far and near: 

By the abbey’s ruin’d wall, 

Where the ghost-like shadows fall 
Over niche and crumbling tomb 
Spreading deep funereal gloom: 

Where the bat wheels round arid round 
’Bove the dead-man's mystic ground ; 
Haunting with its sable wing 
E’en the light the moonbeams bring. 
By the altar’s broken stone 
I have waited all alone ; 

But thou cAmest not as of old. 

And my heart grew very cold ! 

Then 1 sought thee in the hall 
Where light feet to music fall. 

And the mazes of the dance 
Drown the mind in fairy trance ; 
Beauty beam'd in every look. 

But its gaze 1 could not brook ; 
Smiling faces seem’d to say— 

“ Wherefore art thou not as gay ?" 
Even Love, with blushing cheek. 
Downcast eyes and visage meek, 
Wooing every tender thought. 

E'er by playful Cupid brought, 

Tried in vain to steal a part 
Of my almost broken heart. 

Where the banquet’s nectar’d wine. 
And the gold and silver shine 
'Mid the lamps with soften’d light. 
Shedding lustre on the night: 

Wliere the song and jest went round 
Till the roof gave back the sound ; 


There I watch'd each stranger’s face. 
But thy look I could not trace! 

Then I sought thirte own fire-side, 
Where thou saidst thou’d be my bride. 
'Mid the embers' cheerful glow. 

With a brow all free from woe. 

Sat the sire in his chair. 

But his daughter was not there ! 

Silent were thy loved harp’s strings. 
And old Time, with dusty wings. 

O’er thy books had often sped— 
Would were memory ’mong the dead ! 
Ah, my bosom sicken’d quite. 

At that melancholy sight. 

In the woods we oft had trod 
And communed with Nature’s God ; 
Where the cow'slip gemm’d the glade. 
And the rose a home had made; 

There I wander’d to and fro— 

What could make my feet do so ? 

Into every nook I went, 

'Neath the hanging branches bent ; 
Scann’d each foot-print on tlie grass, 
'rhinking thou might’st that way pass. 
There had been no foot so small 
Down beside the waterfall. 

Where, at summer evening’s close. 

Oft we linger’d to repose. 

Where soft music’s trembling note 
Seem’d upon the air to float— 

There I thought 1 sure should find 
Solace for my weary mind ; 
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There 1 thought .thy voice to hear 
Sounding all so deep and clear ; 

I listen’d long, no lay so sweet 
Did mine anxious senses greet. 

When the sun sank ’neath the sea. 
Then I watch'd, my love, for thee. 
On some crag poised o’er the deep. 
Lull’d by zephyrs into sleep. 

Every whisper that pass'd by 
Made me think that thou wert nigh. 
And I turn’d with welcome smile. 
But thou wert not there the while! 

In the kirk where we had knelt. 

And the light of heaven felt, 

For each other asking more 
Than we dared for self implore ; 
Where we both had often heard 
Comfort in God’s holy word ; 

Where was taught dear Jesu’s name, 
Who to save poor sinners came ; 
Where has lK>om’d the organ’s swell 
And the awful passing bell. 

There I sought thee in the se.at 
Where we used at morn to meet; 
But, alas ! thou earnest not 
To that once-loved, hallow’d spot! 

Cold and drear my bosom grew. 

And my mind was v aiidering too. 
My lips were p.arch’d—hot my broW' 
I was almost mad, I trow. 

When I left the sacred pile. 
Tottering down the ancient aisle. 


Scarcely caring where I trod. 

Though it was on churchyard sod. 
With blank face and straggling eye. 
Anxious less to live than me ; 

Silent sat I on the earth 
To latent sorrow giving birth. 

'Twas a little grassy mound— 

A tiny pillow on the ground, 

Daisies seem’d their watch to keep 
O'er some loved one’s peaceful sleep ; 
And a white stone tola each name 
To the stranger who there came, 

Of those whom fell Death had bound 
'Neath the little spot of ground. 

With dim eye, I raised my head 
To read the record of the dead ; 

I had not wept—I could not weep. 
For my sorrow was too deep. 

« « * • 
Sense return’d—I felt to be 
Happy 'mid ray misery; 

Though thou wert gone, then I knew 
That I soon should follow too. 

We should meet in realms above— 
Realms of everlasting love ; 

'Mid the glories of the sky. 

Live for ever—never die! 

Then I humbly tried to pray— 

Teach my trembling lips to say, 

“ Blessed, blessed Holy One, 

Thine own will my God be done; 
Surely he may take who gave .’—” 

I knew I knelt on Mary’s Grave ! 


TO THE SCARLET HONEY-SUCKLE, 
Blooming in the last days of December. 


Bright ling’rer round the death-bed of the year, 

I’ve watch’d thy beauties bending to the gale 
That scatter’d wide the foliage brown and sere. 

And swept with desolation o’er the vale. 

But thy lignt fragile form withstood the storm 
Which shook thy loftier neighbours of the grove ; 

So have I seen meek woman's angel form. 

Firm to the last, unwavering in her love. 

Hovering, unshrinking, round the bed of death, 

'riiough all beside have fled alarm’d away. 

Fearing to meet dread fever’s poison-breath ; 

Yet she with untired patience still will stay. 

The sufferer’s closing hour of life to cheer. 

As thou dost, beauteous flower, the death-bed of the year. 

N- 
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SKETCHES AND STORIES from ths HISTORY of PRANCE.— No. V. 
THE REVOLT OF REIMS, 1461—1483. 


On the 14th day of August, in the 
year 1461, his most Christian majesty, 
Louis XI,, made his solemn entry into 
his good city of Reims. His escort 
was composed of a long train of nobles 
who had assembled from all parts of 
the kingdom to offer their congratula¬ 
tions and homage to the new sovereign, 
on the happy eVent of his accession to 
the throne. Our readers may probably 
reccdlect that, in a former chronicle,* 
we hinted 'at the disturbed state of the 
kingdom during the latter period of 
the reign of Charles VII., owing to 
the intrigues of the dauphin who had 
for years aspired to the crown, and who 
sought by every means, save that of 
open actual murder, to become its pos¬ 
sessor. Death had at length put an 
end to the sufferings of the unhappy 
Charles, and the crown devolved as in 
right of inheritance to the unworthy 
Louis, then in his thirty-eighth year. 
Already deeply versed in the arts of 
dissimulation and hypocrisy, Louis XI. 
concealed, under a feigned appearance 
of candour and open-neartedness, that 
scowling expression of malignant cru¬ 
elty and suspicion which, in after life, 
was so indelibly stamped upon his fea¬ 
tures. France had been so long in 
such a state of turmoil, that the most 
sanguine hopes of internal quiet had 
been formed, now that all apparent 
cause for discontent had been removed. 
All was, therefore, joyful anticipation. 

The citizens of Reims, in whose ca¬ 
thedral, as at the present day, the coro¬ 
nation of the French kings took place, 
were amongst the foremrat to testify, 
by the most lively demonstrations, their 
satisfaction and respect towards their 
new sovereign. The streets through 
which the cortige passed were strewed 

* 1.—TheConfeuion, A.D. 597; publiabedin 
thu (the Lady’s) Magazine, April, )837. 

II. —Marie-Antoinotte, A. D. 1787 ; Jane, 
1S37. 

III. —The Monk and the Buzzard, A.D. 1467; 
Kovember, 1837. 

IV—Aoeession of Louis Debonaaire, A.D. 
614; May, 1838. 


with flowers; banners floated from the 
windows; the air rang with shouts and 
acclamations, whilst Louis proceeded 
to the cathedral, where he was solemnly 
crowned on the 15th of August, by the 
Archbishop Jean Juvenal des Ursins. 
Never had a reign commenced under 
more favourable auspices; and when 
the king, in token of his good will to¬ 
wards his faithful subjects, took, amidst 
the other oaths at his coronation, the 
voluntary one of abolishing the enor¬ 
mous imposts which had long weighed 
heavily upon the citizens, their grati¬ 
tude knew no bounds. He was con¬ 
veyed in triumph back to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he had taken up his resi¬ 
dence, the people passing the night 
under his windows, singing naiHs* and 
dancing round immense bon-flres kin¬ 
dled in honour of the happy event. 
The following day Louis XI. quitted 
Reims. 

The people of Reims in vain awaited 
the fulfilment of the king’s promises. 
A month elapsed when, instead of the 
imposts being abolished, they were 
doubled. The consequence, as might 
have been foreseen, was, that the inha¬ 
bitants, justly irritated at this breach of 
faith, openly revolted. They repaired 
to the houses of those appointed to levy 
the taxes, menaced some, ill-treated 
oth^, ransacked their dwellings, seized 
upon the registers, and conveying them 
to the place publiguc, burned them in 
presence of the authorities, who vainly 
sought to quell the disturbance. The 
tax-collectors, trembling for their lives, 
fled to the court of Louis, demanding 
succour and protection. The king in¬ 
stantly dispatched one of his marshals, 
together with his favourite Jean Bu¬ 
reau, a person of low birth who had 
followed him from Flanders and hM 
lately been promoted to the dignity of 
treasurer of France. These two per¬ 
sons were accompanied by another of 
the worthies of the reign of Louis XI., 
namely, his compeer, Tristan TErmite, 


* CSiriitmu carols. 
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provost of the marshals, the executor 
of the king’s vengeances, and commonly 
known by the appellation of le Bour- 
reau du Rm.* These officers had or¬ 
ders to act with the utmost severity. 

Such austere measures only served 
still more to exasperate the people : the 
trouble and confusion increased to a 
fearful degree. The king's commis¬ 
sioners entered the city, seized upon 
several suspected persons, many were 
thrown into prison until the king should 
have pronounced upon their fate, and 
others, those who had taken a more 
active part in the disturbances, deli¬ 
vered into the hands of Tristan. For 
more than two months the gibbet was 
permanent in the streets and on the 
place publique. 

Things had now arrived at such a 
height, that the council of Heims, toge¬ 
ther with the archbishop, resolved 
upon an application to Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, praying that he 
would intercede with Louis in favour 
of the unhappy citizens. To this mea¬ 
sure Philip readily assented, 

“ And knowing as I do," said the 
duke in his letter to Louis XI., that 
besides all the other qualities which 
shine in your noble person, you are, 
and have always been, possessed of vir¬ 
tue, clemency, pity, and mercy—so I, 
moved with compassion towards the 
inhabitants of Reims, venture to sup¬ 
plicate with all humility, that your 
dread Grace would, in your noble plea¬ 
sure, extend your clemency and mercy 
towards your liumble and unhappy 
subjects of the aforesaid city of Reims, 
and in consideration of the severe 
and heavy punishments inflicted upon 
many, remit and pardon the oflences 
of all others, who may have unhappily 
incurred the displeasure of your excel¬ 
lency." 

Whether Louis XI. was really touch¬ 
ed with this letter, and that his ven¬ 
geance was satiated, or whether he 
dreaded a general rising throughout 
the kingdom, is not known; but the 
commissioners were recalled, and in 
the course of the month of December 
following, a general amnesty was pro¬ 
claimed. Thus, was the revolt of 
Reims brought to a seeming conclu- 

* The king’i haagman. 


sion, and a seeming one only, for there 
still survived relations of many of the 
victims who had perished innocently, 
and who had formed deep laid—>thou^ 
distant—projects of vengeance. The 
following is an instance. 

Amongst the tradesmen of the city 
of Reims was a manufacturer of wool¬ 
len-cloths, named Pierre Landry—a 
man, not only possessed of the good¬ 
will and esteem of the class to which 
he belonged, but regarded with the 
highest degree of consideration by his 
fellow-citizens in general. Although 

{ )ast the meridian of Hfe, Pierre Landry 
lad preserved, both in mind and body, 
all the energy and activity of youth. 
Being, therefore, looked upon as one 
of the most resolute and courageous 
characters in the town,, he was chosen 
by his fellow-tradesmen as a fitting per¬ 
son to redress their grievances. The 
old man hoped, by accepting the office, 
to be instrumental in restoring peace 
to his native city; therefore, after re¬ 
iterating his commands that his fol¬ 
lowers should abstain from all acts of 
violence, he proceeded at the head of 
a large body of tradesmen to the town-' 
hall, where he formally, but respect¬ 
fully refused, in his own name, and 
those of his associates, to pay the im¬ 
posts abolished by the king’s solemn 
oath on the day of his coronation. The 
collectors threatened, but he was in¬ 
flexible to their menaces, and although 
not a single act of violence had been 
committed, the king’s commissioners 
had him seized upon the plea of his 
being a leader of the rebellious fac¬ 
tions, and delivered him over to Tris¬ 
tan I’Erinite. Pierre Landry was ar¬ 
rested at eleven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing—at twelve he expired on the gib¬ 
bet His dwelling was razed to the 
ground, and his property confiscated to 
the crown. 

Landry had lost his wife a year or 
two previous to this event, ana his fa¬ 
mily now consisted but of one child 
a boy in the fifth year of his age. Du¬ 
ring the short interval between his 
capture and his execution, he obtained 

{ lermission to embrace his child for the 
ast time. His farewell was short; seat¬ 
ing the boy upon his knees— “ My 
sOTi!" he said, ** tiie wicked King 
Louis XI, is about to have thy fit- 
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ther put to death; remember, 1 die 
innocent! When thou shalt have at¬ 
tained the age of manhood, thou wilt 
revenge me!’° 

A glowing colour instantly pervaded 
the child's countenance, his eyes 
sparkled, and his little lips murmured 
some inarticulate words. 

He will revenge me!" cried Lan¬ 
dry, resigning the child to his foreman, 
after one long embracie ; “ he will re¬ 
venge me, and I die content!” 

“Yes, roaster !" cried the foreman, 
“he has your blood in his veins, he will 
revenge you. He shall remain with 
me, and tne day he enters his twentieth 
ye^ 1 will recall to his mind your 
dying words, and the oath that I here 
t^e in his name." 

At this moment Tristan entered the 
prison. 

Pierre Landry had only time to press 
the hand of his friend. He was bound 
and led forth to execution. 

The old foreman followed, leading 
the boy by the hand. At the fatal mo¬ 
ment he lifted him in his arms, the 
child no sooner perceived his father 
suspended from the gibbet, than he 
uttered a piercing cry, and sank faint¬ 
ing upon the shoulder of his guardian. 

Old Nicholas instantly conveyed 
him to his home ; the first signal of re¬ 
turning animation was a shriek caused 
by the pain of a red-hot iron which the 
old man was applying to the boy’s 
chest, and with which he had traced in 
characters never to be effaced, the date, 
l4th December, 14G1. It was the date 
of Pierre Landry’s death. 

Each anniversary of the fatal day, 
Nicholas conducted the son of the victim 
to the Place Royale, at the moment 
when the church b^s were chiming 
the AnobiiUB. 

“ On this spot, my child,” (so many 
years ago,) he would say, “thy innocent 
father expired on a gibbet, by order of 
the cruel and wicked King Louis XI. 
I have sworn that thou wilt one day 
revenge him ; I may die from one mo¬ 
ment to another, therefore, lest thou 
should’st forget his crime and my oath, 
I have engraven the date upon thy 
breast.” He would then tear open the 
garments of the boy and display the 
fatal mark. 

As may be supposed, these scenes. 


renewed annually, together with con¬ 
stant allusions to the duty of avenging 
an innocent parent, were sufficient to 
fanaticise the youth, and blind him as 
to the culpability of the crime he was 
called upon to commit. Such an edu¬ 
cation failed not to produce the desired 
efiect. Scarcely had the child merged 
into the youth, than his unceasing im¬ 
portunities to be suffered to go to seek 
the wicked king who had deprived him 
of a father, convinced his guardian that 
he would one day fulfil the solemn en¬ 
gagement he had made for him. But 
Landry was yet too young for such an 
undertaking, and Nicholas fearing that 
ail would be lost by a premature at¬ 
tempt, still replied :— 

“ The time is not yet come!” 

At length, on the fifteenth anniver¬ 
sary of Pierre Landry's death, and the 
completion of his son's twentieth year, 
the old man yielded to the entreaties of 
the youth. 

“ Yes, my son !” cried Nicholas en¬ 
thusiastically, “the day is at last ar¬ 
rived for the fulfilment of this sacred 
mission. Let us begone !” 

Louis XI. at that time resided at the 
Chateau of Plessis-les-Tours; thither 
then they repaired, and during a period 
of four years they watched with un¬ 
ceasing vigilance for an opportunity 
of approaching the king, but every at¬ 
tempt proved fruitless; all know what 
precautions were taken by the suspi¬ 
cious monarch for his personal safety. 
At the end of these four years, Nicho¬ 
las died, leaving young Landry alone 
in th§ world, 'rhe young man’s grief 
at tlie loss of his only friend was some¬ 
what mitigated by the hope that he 
would ultimately succeed in his purpose. 

He resolved upon one final effort, 
and with the highest anticipations of 
success, only delayed the execution of 
his project until the following day—that 
of the Assumption—^when Louis was 
expected to appear in public. Again, 
however, he was disappointed. In the 
dead of night, the royal guards pene¬ 
trated into his humble abode and ar¬ 
rested him in the king’s name. 

Louis XL, whose health and strength 
had been long declining, began to ap- 
rehend with consternation that he 
ad not many years to live. His 
fears and distrust increased daily. He 
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had given orders that all strangers 
who were found in the environs of 
Plessis-les-Tours sbonld^ be arrest¬ 
ed, interrogated, and sent back to 
their native provinces, provided they 
were able to prove the innocence of 
their intentions. This was the cause 
Landry’s arrest. He had, however, 
been able to reply to the numerous 
questions put to him, with sufficient 
i^dress to conceal his real intentions; 
but he was known to be the son of a 
man who had been hanged by the 
king’s order, and this was suffident to 
render him an object of suspicion. 
Landry was re-conducted to Reims, 
where he was condemned to work as a 
plumber of the crown, during the re¬ 
mainder of his life. In this employ¬ 
ment he passed three years. 

In the course of the year 1483 young 
Landry was, amongst others, employed 
in repairing the roof of the cathedral at 
Reims. Unlike his fellow-workmen, 
who were in the habit of assembling for 
purposes of recreation after the labours 
of the day, our hero usually passed the 
time betwixt his cessation from work and 
retiring to his bed in a solitary ramble, 
where he could give free course to the 
sombre reflections which weighed so 
heavily upon his mind. One night, he 
remained on the roof of the cathedral 
long after the departure of his compa¬ 
nions ; absorbed by his gloomy m^i- 
tations, he did not perceive he was alone, 
nor that the curfew had sounded, until 
he observed the whole city plunged in 
darkness. He began to descend ra¬ 
pidly, in order to gain his home, when 
all at once a horrible idea presented 
itself to his mind ; he paused for a mo¬ 
ment's reflection : — 

" It shall be so!” at length he cried, 
while a bitter smile crossed his features. 
He ran to his chafing-dish, and finding 
a few sparks still lighting, he kindled 
some charcoal, and then collecting the 
most combustible materials he could 
find, flung the contents of the chafing- 
dish upon the whole. “There!” he 
cried ; “ ’twas beneath this roof that the 
perjured tyrant was crowned. Perish 
this pile as his promises have perished. 
The church first—the king after !" 

The flames spread inth an amazing 
rapidity; streams of melted lead poured 
from me roof; the alarm bdls rang, 
0-.-V0n. Xiv.—.TANUART, 1839. 


tuid the afirighted citizens rushed si¬ 
multaneously to the spot. Their united 
efforts to arrest the progress of the con¬ 
flagration were, happily, not unavail¬ 
ing. A part of the stupendous edifice 
was saved; but the roof and tile left 
steeple, called the clocher d Cange fell 
in with a tremendous crash. 

Louis XI., whose days were now &st 
drawing to a close, got into a violent 
rage when apprised of this national ca¬ 
lamity. Persuaded that it was a sequdl 
to the former revolt of Reims, he me¬ 
naced the inhabitants with his speedy 
vengeance. The archbishop and the 
clergy, who really attributed the event 
to accident, sued for clemency towards 
their unhappy townsmen. The Abbot 
of St. Remy wrote to the king, ofier- 
ing to have a mass celebrated daily for 
his Soul and his restoration to health, 
and praying him to grant an order upon 
his treasury for the necessary sums to 
rebuild tliat part of the cathedral which 
had become a prey to the flames, as¬ 
suring him that this pious act would be 
agreeable to Heaven. Louis XI. ac- 
ceptcid the offer, promising to remit the 
funds. He then said that they need only 
pray to the saints for his restoration to 
bodily health, adding that they must 
not ask too much at a time !* He then 
concluded by requesting they would 
send him the holy ampulla, which he 
knew could operate a miracle in his fa¬ 
vour, and save his life. 

This request was equivalent to an 
order. The holy ampulla, notwith¬ 
standing the reluctance of the clergy 
of Reims, was conveyed to Plessis-les- 
Tours, and placed in the king's cham¬ 
ber ; but Louis again broke his word, 
and neglected to send the funds for the 
repairs of the church. 

Landry’s enterprise was still only 
half completed. He hoped by setting 
fire to the cathedral to see Louis XI.. 
who he thouglit would visit Reims; but 
in this he was mistaken. At length he 
decided upon writing to the king, say¬ 
ing if he would grant him a private in¬ 
terview, he would moke some important 
revelations relative to the burning of the 
cathedral. The king eager for infeoma- 
tion upon this event, consented to receive 
him, and Landry's joy knew no bounds 
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iwhen he received an order to set out 
immediately for Plessis-les-Tours. Arm¬ 
ed with a single dagger carefully con¬ 
cealed so as not to excite suspicion, he 
advanced towards the gloomy palace, 
whose gates the most powerful nobles 
trembl^ to approach, fear, like the en- 
U'ance to Dante’s Infernal City, the 
motto on Flessis-les-Toiirs might have 
been— 

"Lasciate ogni speranza, voi, che’ntrate.”* 

Arrived at the first drawbridge, he 
produced his order and was instantly 
admitted through a narrow postern gate, 
inside which was the guard house of 
the Scottish archers, whence he was 
conducted through a long passage to a 
room whei'e he found a person of vene¬ 
rable appearance, by whom he was in¬ 
terrogated. Landry again produced the 
order signed by the king, upon which 
the person in question desired him to 
be searched, and his arms, if he had 
any, to be taken from him. 

Landry at first offered resistance to 
this measure, id^uiring if a man who 
had come for the purpose of making 
important revelations to tlie king could 
be suspected of evil intentions; he even 
made an effort to retain his dagger, de¬ 
manding wherefore he should be de¬ 
prived of his arms. 

“Because,” answered the old man, 
who proved to be none other than the in¬ 
famous Olivier-le-Daim, the king's bar¬ 
ber, “ because nobles alone are privi¬ 
leged to appear armed in presence of 
dur good sovereign, and thou, my son, 
art cmly a low-born vassal." 

“ No matter," thought Landry to 
himself,' if 1 cannot stab, 1 ban smo¬ 
ther him." 

Olivier then, made a signal to Lan¬ 
dry, who followed with a beating heart. 
They entered the palace by a private 
door, of^which the barber had the key, 
and afber traversing a long suite of 
apartments filled with armed men, they 
Ascended a narrow winding staircase 
which led to a long dark corridor. They 
then passed through two or three small 
chambers, and entered a splendid apart¬ 
ment richly decorated, and filled with 
nobles and guards, amongst whom Lan¬ 
dry recognised Tristan I'Ermite, with 

* Dante. Dell* Inferao, canto iii.—“ Leave all 
hope, you who enter.” 


his two assistants, armed and standing 
like mutes in the deep embrasure of 
one of the gcfthic windows. Here Lan¬ 
dry was desired to await the return of 
Olivier-le-Dairo, who, raising the ta¬ 
pestry, disappeared, saying he would go 
to see if the king were disposed to re¬ 
ceive him. At the expiration of an 
hour the barber returned. 

“ The king is ready to receive you," 
said he, addressing our hero, and at the 
same time making a sign to Tristan, 
who turned towards his two assistants 
repeating the same signal. The two 
men instantly stalked forward without 
speaking, and seizing Landry, who 
vainly sought to extricate himself from 
their grasp, tied his hands forcibly be¬ 
hind his back. The young man ap¬ 
pealed to Olivier-le-Daim for an expla¬ 
nation of this strange conduct. 

“ This is the way, my son,” said the 
latter with a most benignant smile, and 
in the mildest tone possible, “ in which 
it pleaseth our excellent and worthy 
master. King Louis, whose days. Hea¬ 
ven and the. saints preserve ! to receive 
all vassals who seek to hold private con¬ 
verse with his grace; but come along, 
thou hast nought to fear." 

So saying, he led the way across 
several gloomy and deserted chambers ; 
at length he lifted a tapestry, and 
Landry found himself in the presence 
Louis XI. 

The king was seated in a richly 
carved arm-chair and supported with 
crimson velvet cushions; his hands 
were crossed upon his breast, and he 
was seemingly absorbed in profound 
metBtation. He raised his eyes as 
Olivier and his companion entered the 
room, and his glance from that of va¬ 
cancy became all at once keen and 
penetrating. 

“ On thyjtneesl" he cried, the mo¬ 
ment he perceived the young man. 
“ On thy knees, varlet! Thou art in 
resence of the holy ampullaand 
e pointed towards the mantel-piece 
whereon was deposited the holy relic. 
“ Thou art a native of Reims, art thou 
not?” continued the king. “If so, 
thou must have faith in the holy am¬ 
pulla. Kneel, and repeat a Patet and 
an Ave that God and the saints^ may 
yet for many years prolong tlte life of 
thy sovereign!" 
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Mechanically Landry did as he was 
required. He threw himself upon his 
knees, and prayed—but not for length 
of days for Louis XI. Brought up, as 
we have said, from the most tender 
infancy with the idea that he was 
an instrument appointed by Heaven to 
revenge the deatli of his parent by that 
of his sovereign, the thought that it was 
a crime he was called upon to commit 
never entered his imagination. Landry 
would have shrank with the deepest 
abhorrence from the perpetration of a 
murder, but this he called an act of 
retributive justice. Did not '* Holy 
Writ,” so ol^n quoted by old Nicholas 
say, “ That whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed." He 
was then ordained by Heaven for this 
sacred mission, and Heaven would, he 
felt assured, ultimately grant him the 
success he so ardently desired. 

None but a fanatic like our young 
man can judge of his rage and bitter 
disappointment at seeing himself so 
near the accomplishment of his wishes 
and yet unable to act. For years he 
had sought an interview with Louis XI., 
and now, that he had at length reached 
the goal of all his hopes, he was 
powerless ! Alone with his enemy, 
yet unable to harm him. Bound ! 
bound like a malefactor, all his energy 
forsook him; he foresaw that this pro¬ 
ceeding would like all the others prove 
unavailing. Landry retained his kneel¬ 
ing posture; and, when the first ebul¬ 
lition of his disappointed feelings had 
subsided, he prayed, and fervently, 
that Heaven would grant him courage 
to fulfil his mission, even though his 
own life should be the forfeit of his 
deed. 

At the beginning of this scene Louis 
had risen from his seat, though nut 
without considerable difiicully. He 
now stood leaning for support on the 
shoulder of his trusty Olivier, watching 
Landry with close attention. At length 
the superstitious monarch, re-seating 
himself, took off his hat and devoutly 
kissed the leaden image of the Virgin 
with which it was looped up at the side. 
He then whispered Olivier : 

“ Now, compeer, thou may'st leave 
us together; thou know’st we are under 
the especial protection of our holy and 
blessed Lady of Sales, so nought can 


harm us. Stay!” he cried, seeing Olivier 
about to quit him. He is well bound, 
is he not?, Paques Dieq I if our friend 
Tristan or his followers have lent a 
helping hand, he cannot ^endanger our 
precious life. Now go, but tlmu wilt 
be within hearing Messire Olivier. Is 
Tristan ready ?" 

Olivier nodded in token of assent, 
and quitted the chamber. 

« We are alone!" said Louie XI., 
addressing Landry after some moments' 
silence—“ Speak!" 

But Landry replied not, heard not. 
The youth had regained ail his wonted 
ferocity from the moment he saw the 
king in his power, and was making 
desperate efforts to burst the cord wi£ 
which his hands were bound. Finding 
his struggles ineffectual, he at length 
cried in the wild frenzy of disap¬ 
pointment : 

So near !—yet without power to 
harm him !” at the same time darting 
towards the king’s chair. 

Louis XI., terrified, shrieked aloud 
to his attendants: 

“ Help ! help ! Olivifer ! Tristan ! 
help! ’ 

The words were scarcely uttered, ere 
the barber accompanied by Tristan 
and his two assistants rushed into the 
chamber. The king was deadly pale 
and trembled from head to foot; Lan¬ 
dry stood still and silent,’ regarding 
him with a look of the deepest hatred. 

After some moment's silence, during 
which tlie king strove to regain his 
composure, he turned an inquiring 
glance towards Landry. , 

" Well, my master !” he resumed in 
a voice which he in vain tried to render 
calm ; “ why dost thou not still advance 
upon us? Hast thou nought else to 
reveal? Be quick, for our compeer 
awaiteth.thee ?" 

“ Yes,” cried Landry, “ I have reve¬ 
lations to make.—Yes! I mill speak, 
since I cannot act. And may my >vords 
instil into thy perjured soul a terror 
that will shorten thy existence! King 
of France I thou art my father's mur¬ 
derer, and I haVe sworn to revenge his 
death on thee! That hath been my pro¬ 
ject ever since my mind was capabm of 
forming a resolution. It hath grown 
with my growth,.strengt^ned with my 
strength. Know king, that for four 
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long years did 1 hover round these 
vails, spying thy out-goings and in¬ 
comings—success would at length have 
crowned my perseverance, but that I 
was exiled to Reims by thine order, 
and prohibited by thee to leave that 
town. Three years’ absence have not 
altered my plans, for here am I again. 
In thy presence—so near the completion 
of my wishes!” he paufed—“ And now 
to fail f” murmured he, writhing in the 
bitterness of disappointment. " Know, 
king," he pursued after a short silence, 
**that it was I who set fire to the 
church—to that church wherein thou 
didst perjure thyself—I knew the act 
would excite thy suspicions and that 
thou wouldst eagerly catch at the hope 
of discovering the incendiary. Through 
that act did I' hope at last to reach 
thee. So far I have been successful— 
and now, were it not for thy cowardice, 
were it not that thou didst put it out of 
my power to harm thee, thou shouldst 
ere this have paid the penalty of thy 
crimes—ere this have appeared in the 
resence of an avenging God—ere this 
ave been plunged into everlasting 
perdition!” 

Louis XI., a prey to the most violent 
notation, sat gasping for breath; vainly 
his lips moved for utterance. He 
clasped his hands together, and sat 
rocking himself to and fro in his chair. 
At length he took off his hat, and 
crossing himself devoutly, frequently 
and fervently kissed the image of the 
Virgin. 

“ Que noire Dame de Sales, nous soil 
en aide : Our La^ of Sales be merciful 
to us !” at length^urmured Louis. 

Landry had stopped, overcome by 
the violence of his excit^ feelings. 

** Now, king,” he resumed more 
calmly, "my father’s gibbet awaits 
me—I die happy—my mission is nearly 
ful611ed—I had not power to shorten 
thy life—^but 1 have seen thee tremble 
bOTeath my glance, I have seen thee 
shudder at my words, Louis XI.! My 
father’s ashes now rest in peace, for his 
son hath frightened thee !” 

Louis XJ. was in fact brightened— 
nay, terrified: he had again risen from 
his seat, and seizing the arm of Olivier, 
who stood next him, receded instinc¬ 
tively as though he dreaded Landry’s 
nearer approach. Tristan I’Errinte 


drew a poignard ftbm his belt, mid was 
about to plunge it into the young man's 
heart, when lie wsa arrested by the 
king’s voice. 

" Leave him, my ftiithful Tristan ! 
leave him,” said Louis, “ call Coy tier ; 
our leech alone can cure him." 

A messenger was dispatched for the 
king's physician. 

" Ccqrtier,” said the king, on the ap¬ 
pearance of that person, " examine this 
man ; he is mad!” 

Coytier did the king’s bidding, and 
declared he could find no symptoms of 
madness in Landry. 

'• Thou art a fool, Coytier ! Paques 
Dieu ! thou art a fool—I tell thee he is 
mad. Hath he not for these two and 
twenty years nourished the project of 
assassinating his king !* Hath he not 
passed four years outside these wails, 
seeking to put his murderous intent into 
execution ? Hath he not at last pene¬ 
trated into our very presence—nay, and 
had we not been under the especial 
protection of our Lady and the saints,” 
and he again kissed the image on his 
hat, “ would he not have succeeded in 
his diabolical purpose? Thou see’st, 
Coytier, he is mad. Paques Dieu!" he 
continued stamping his foot, as he saw 
Coytier shake his head incredulously, 
" we tell thee he is mad—we mill that 
he is mad!” 

Coytier bowed. 

" Now, Coytier,” resumed the king, 
" we give him in charge to thee; be¬ 
stow him in a fitting chamber of our 
palace; use all thy art to effect his cure. 
In (qie month thou must produce thy 
patient restored to health and reason. 
See that he holdeth discourse with no 
man, he would fain persuade them, 
mayhap, that he is of right mind. Go, 
Coytier, thou wilt give us daily intelli¬ 
gence off his progress.” 

The king’s order was obeyed; Lan¬ 
dry now perfectly calm and resigned to 
his fate whatever it might be, quitted 
the apartment accompanied by the phy¬ 
sician, and the two assistants of Tristan 
I’Ermite. 

As soon as the prisoner was removed, 
the king made a signal to Olivier and 
Tristan to approach. 

" My friends—my only friends in the 
world,” smd he, in a low voice; " for 
we have our misgivings of tiiat traitor. 
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Coytier. We know the miscreant is 
not mod^ but it is our will and pleasure 
that he passes for such. It were dan¬ 
gerous to let the world believe that one 
who hath so long nourished the project 
of assassinating Louis XI.^ anu hath 
tried such various means to attain his 
end, should be in his right mind. Oh ! 
if we but knew that a single one of our 
subjects, from the highest to the lowest, 
had but conceived such a crime, he 
should not exist another hour. Now, 
my friends, we give this traitor three 
days. In three days, Olivier, thou wilt 
proclaim his death in presence of our 
whole court. Tristan, it will be thy 
task to enable our compeer, Olivier, 
to announce these tidings.” 

On the third day, Oliver-le-Daim 
entered the king’s chamber, and in a 
loud voice announced that Landry had 
just expired. But Louis XI. beard him 
not ; he was at that moment in the last 
agonies of death. In a few seconds, 
Coytier, whose hand still pressed the 
now pulseless arm of his sovereign, 
pronounced the sacramental words— 
“ Le roi est mort ! Vive le roi!" 

The executioner had joined his vic¬ 
tim, whose fate cannot fail to call forth 
commiseration. Though not innocent, 
Landry was still an object of compas¬ 
sion ; his crime was the result of his 
education and of his hlial piety. 

Charles VIII. was, like nis father and 
his predecessors, crowned in the cathe¬ 
dral of Reims. The holy ampulla was 
restored to the church of Sl Rcmy j 
but the cathedral was not yet repaired, 
and the citizens of Reims took no mea¬ 
sures to hide the dilapitated state of the 
building in their preparations for the 
coronation of the young king. 

Charles, not aware of the foregoing 
circumstances, was struck with the ap¬ 
pearance of the church, which even 
seemed to throw a gloom over the mag¬ 
nificent pageant. The inhabitants again 
petiticm^ for funds to repair the build¬ 


ing; but Charles, before granting tl^r 
request, inquired into the motives which 
had induced his father to refuse what 
seemed to him an act of justice. In a 
private casket belonging to tiielate king, 
a letter was found, bearing the super¬ 
scription, “ To my Kucc€**ot." It was a 
detail of all the drcurostances relative 
to the revolt of Reims, and the attempt 
made by Landry, and containing the 
most sacred injunctions toCharles VlII., 
that if he chose to advance funds for the 
rebuilding of that part of the cathedral 
which had been destrc^ed, it should 
only be given on condition that the new 
constructions should recall in some man¬ 
ner the Revolt of Reims," and the 
summary vengeance which Louis XI. 
inflicted on the inhabitants of that city. 
“ So that,” added Louis; " the crime 
and its punishment should be eternally 6e- 
Jore the eyes of the people of Reims.” 

Charles VlII. conformed in all re¬ 
spects to the wishes of his late father, 
lie granted considerable sums raised on 
the gahelles* for the necessary repdrs. 
Collections for the same purpose were 
also made throughout the kingdom. 
The chanoincs of St. Denis, together 
witli the chapters of Chalons, Soissons, 
and Laon, all contributed largely. 

The church was repaired; and ac¬ 
cording to the will of the late king, the 
new constructions recall at once the re¬ 
volt and its punishment. Five kneel- 
ing figures of gigantic stature serve to 
suppoi^ the chcher d Cange j all five 
represent persons on whom capital pun¬ 
ishments had been indicted. One is 
in the act of taking a piece of money 
from an open poi;M6h held in the other 
hand. A second bears the marks of the 
scourge: the remaining three, pierced 
with wounds, exhibit the broks and 
rolls of piu'chment wherein were re¬ 
corded the sums collected by the im¬ 
posts. L. V. P- 


* The tax upon salt. 


PENSEE—No. I. 
hbw-drops. 

Dew-drops, the poets say, nre angels’ tears 
Shed through the lo^ and silent jiburs of i^ght 
Over a fallen world. ~ 


T. W. 
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I saw thee. Old Year ! when thou wast bom. 

And oh, 'twas a bright and a beautiful mom ; 

Numberless mortals awaited thy birth 
To usher thee into this planet of earth. 

And there was many a joyful throng 
That welcomed thee in wine and song. 

But, alas! there were few who greeted thee 
With .prayer and with solemn minstrelsy. 

I saw thee again in early spring. 

When the trees in the forest were blossoming ; 

And the sunlight that play’d on the mountains fair 
Awoke the snow-drops that linger'd there ; 

When the fishes that haunted the silver streams 
Came forth to dance in the sun’s bright beams. 

And the birds that dwelt in the leafy woods 
Flew forth from their winter solitudes. 

I saw thee in summer’s garb array’d. 

All clothed in gold, like an eastern n^id ; 

Round thy radiant brow hung the mantling vine. 

The harebell, the rose, and the eglantine ; 

Thy ringlets were braided with perfumed flowers 
Fresh cull’d from the depths of the forest bowers ; 

And many a poet knelt at thy feet 
I > And worshipp’d thy beauty in language meet. 

I saw thee in autumn ; but ah ! no more 
Did’st thou gladden my sight as in days of yore ; 

Thy freshness had gone, thy beauty fled. 

And the flowers that around thee had bloom’d were dead ; 

Dim waS thine eye, and thy forehead fair 
Was mark'd by the fingers of Time and Care, 

And the tears fell fast from mine eyes, when I thought 
Of the mournful changes that Time had wrought. 

Then Winter came with his stormy, breath. 

And arqi'd with the viewless dart of death ; 

And soon I beheld thee stricken lov'. 

And wrapt in thy winding-sheet of snow ; 

And 1 heard the sound of the midnight bell 
That seem'd to be tolling thy funeral knell. 

And I saw the blue lights of the torches wave. 

And T thought they were lighting thee to thy grave. 

Brondey, Middlesex. 3. J. 


PENSEE—No. II. 

THK 80BR0WS OF THB GtOOD. 

The good mourn not in vain—for ev’ry tear, 

Shed in their hours of pain and suflering here. 

Is crystallized into a shining gem—• 

To deck, when earth is pasad, their heavenly diadem. 
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ON THE MUSIC AND POPULAR SONGS OP ITALY. 


Natork, who endowed man with the 
ower of speech doubtless ordained that 
e should embody in song his pleasures 
and his sufferings: in his song be depicts 
his thoughts, his manners, his actions, 
his entire being; nay, they are the reflec¬ 
tions of his soul. But there exist upon 
the surface of the globe so many differ¬ 
ent nations, that tlie unremitting hibour 
of several generations would be insuffi¬ 
cient to form a complete collection of 
popular songs, and exhaust the treasures 
which so curious a study presents. 

Thus even, in our civilized Europe, 
the dwellers on the mountain have nei¬ 
ther the same language nor the same 
customs as those of the neighbouring 
valley; and as, in every village, some 
marked physiognomical features are 
found peculiar to itself alone, in like 
manner every country has its songs, 
the music and poetry of which are as 
accordant as its modes of life, the na¬ 
ture of its soil; and che character of its 
inhabitants. 

Popular music is the book of the 
every-day life of a nation, as national 
music is the volume of its history: the 
first, reproducing the occupations, the 
manners, and the popular customs; the 
second, obeying in its modifications the 
influence of the political events of a 
nation ; the latter transmitted from ge¬ 
neration to generation by the voice of 
an entire nation; the former passing 
from mouth to mouth, and bequeathed 
by fathers to their children as family 
property. 

We apply, therefore, the term, popw- 
lar song, to a song, which amongst any 
nation whatever, has derived its birth 
altogether independently of the influ¬ 
ence of art, and of which the people 
themselves have been poet and musician. 

In frigid climates, where man ex¬ 
hausts life in a perpetual strife against 
nature, he has need to husband ml his 
energies in order to brave the rigour of 
his condition. Menaced unceasingly 
by the climate, surrounded by moun¬ 
tains of ice, he is compelled to seek a 
habitation in the bosom of the earth ; 
there he lives, far from all social rela¬ 


tions, solitary and taciturn, until neces¬ 
sity constrains him to quit his nook in 
search of nourishment, like the animal 
whose flesh he devours, whose fur 
serves him for vestments, having no 
other means of action than brute force, 
incapable of a pure or delicate senti¬ 
ment ; compressing, in short, in a dull 
torpor, all the faculties of his soul. In 
those regions where man is subjected 
to the iron rod of unpitying necessity 
there is no song, no expression of an 
animated feeling; for fdl is sad in a 
state of life which only differs from 
death by a movement purely mechani¬ 
cal. 

In temperate climates, on the con¬ 
trary, each new day is decked with 
new charms, and seems to bring with 
it a new life. The circulation of the 
blood, rendered more rapid by the 
heat of the sun is an incessant cause of 
pleasurable excitement. The more a 
nation is located towards the south, the 
more such excitation becomes animdted 
and powerful. Rich and bounteous 
nature has provided for all the wants of 
man; the, flower and the fruit are 
found together upon the same tree. 
Radiant days aire succeeded by nights 
still m($re resplendent; it is no longer 
time but pleasure that measures the 
hours. Hence that aversion to labour 
and fatigue, and at the same time, that 
eager penchant ibr gaming, singing, 
dancing, and sensual enjoyments; hence 
that gaiety, which, among the in¬ 
habitants of the south, dreads not the 
attacks of old age, and that air of youth 
and viridity diffused over l^en the 
aged man. These are the countrks 
that we may truly call the native lands 
of music, song, and dance. 

Of all countries in Europe—Italy 
by its geographical position as well as 
by its dimate, presents to us a nation 
the most naturally organised for mu¬ 
sic ; we there meet with popular song'> 
in great abundance, and rich in melo« 
dies so lovely, that none otb«* country 
cm be compared to it. In Italy, the 
soil is fertile, the sky serene, the days 
scorchingly hot; but thd night, that 
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hour of song, is there cool and fr^sh ; 
its song, therefore, bears the impress of 
tender melancholy, of an imagination 
at once vivid and meditative. 

Girded by the northern Alps, and 
upon three other points towards the 
sea cut off from communication with 
foreigners, the Italian, whether moun¬ 
taineer or the dweller upon the coast, 
preserves in all its purity, in all its na?- 
veti, the character which surrounding 
nature has imprinted upon him.' We 
cannot meet with songs truly meriting 
the term popular, save where all foreign 
relations cease, where no fusion with 
either the language or the music of 
another land has taken place. And 
therefore is it that islanders, the inhabi¬ 
tants of coasts and mountains, whose 
life is isolated and consequently uni¬ 
form, preserve so well those primitive 
songs in which a people, subjected 
solely to local influences, express by 
words and tones invented by them¬ 
selves, their emotions and their love, 
their griefs and their prayers, the deeds 
of their sires and the revolutions of 
nature. 

But let the primitive character of a 
people be efliaced and disappear in con¬ 
sequence of a daily contact with foreign¬ 
ers, then also are effaced, and shortly dis¬ 
appear, thepopnlar songstruly socalled; 
replac^ by foreign melodies, and by 
songs which, confined hitherto to the 
predncts of saloons and theatres, de¬ 
scend fhnn thence into the streets. 
Hence is it that Lombardy and the Ve¬ 
netian States, Venice excepted, are 
less rich in popular songs than the Ti- 
burtine, Sabine and Albanian ipout>t- 
ains, than the coasts of Saleimo and 
Sorrento, the islands adjacent to them, 
and tihp entire country which extends 
from Tdhracina, by Benevento and the 
Apulian mountains as far as the coaSt 
df dke Adriatic sea. * 

In almost all these countries the na¬ 
tives have remained secure from foreign 
influence ; and theatrical education, the 
eflect of which, so pernicious for popu¬ 
lar music and poetry, has exercised 
over them but little enspire. An opera- 
house was some time since established 
at Sorrento, and in that country eo 
abundantly supplied with popular songs, 
we might now long seek to hear one 
given, because, wherever a theatre 


opens its domrs, the natural is immedi¬ 
ately sacriflced to that which is conven¬ 
tional ,* and popular music becomes si¬ 
lent before that species which is the 
offspring of science. 

In those parts of Italy which the fo¬ 
reigner only visits en passant and as a 
casual observer, the natives are not af> 
fected by the influence we have marked. 
It is wim a proud feeling of his supe¬ 
riority, that the Italian sees inhabitants 
of every country of the world land 
upon his native shores, remain absorbed 
in admiration at the beauty of the soil 
that nourishes him—of tne sky that 
over-arches his head, losing themselves 
in contemplation amidst a crowd of ob¬ 
jects of art, of antique temples and mo- 
'dern churches, palaces and galleries, 
statues and ruins. Oh, how far from 
his thoughts then is the desire of visit¬ 
ing other climes than his own ! How 
desert and void of sensation must all 
the remaining portion of the world ap¬ 
pear to him!—to him who sees so many 
foreigners climb mountains and tra¬ 
verse seas in order to hail his native 
land ! Therefore is he so full of con¬ 
tempt for other countries, that his geo¬ 
graphical igno^atite seems to place at 
an equal distance beyond the moun¬ 
tains, or beyond the seas ; for he desig¬ 
nates them all under the same generic 
title, by calling them ultramonlaines or 
ultramarines. All tliat he hears related 
of what pertains to the other side of 
that distant boundary, appears to him 
fabulous, makes scarcely any impres¬ 
sion imon his mind, and never succeeds 
in wirndrawing him from the sphere in 
which he has hitherto lived. 

The sentiment of curiosity can never 
exist so powerfully in the happy inha¬ 
bitant of a fertile land as with the child 
of the north, frei^uently a wandering 
nomad by necessity ; one who roams 
afar in search of tiiat which his natal 
soil refuses him. Goethe has said— 
‘'offer a lazzarone a kingdom of the 
north, he would not abandon, in ex¬ 
change for it, his idle life at Naples." 
To eat maccaroni—to listen to the tales 
of the improvvisatori—to sleep upon the 
quays—to inhabit the great steps of the 

E ortico of a church—to have neither 
ouse, bed, hearth—to be destitute even 
of a shirt—auch is his existence, and 
yet he does not feel himself unhappy. 
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There are different species of popu¬ 
lar songs: the warrior's song, which 
celebrates heroes and depicts battles; 
the nuptial song; the funeral dirge; 
the complaint; we historic song, that 
transmits the glory of ancestors^ the 
reh'gious song; tlie love song; and se- 
vej’^ others which hold relation to thf 
different events—happy or unhappy, as 
may be—of human life. 

As for the warlike or patriotic Bong« 
we should have some difficulty in dis¬ 
covering any trace of such amongst a 
nation which has seen its independence 
succumb alternatively amid the inva¬ 
sions of Asiatic races, of the German 
emperors, of French armies, sometimes 
amid the internal struggles of princes, 
dukes, and doges. The dismember-. 
ment of a country destroys the patriot¬ 
ism of its inhabitants; with patriotism 
poetry must necessarily oie, which is 
Its language. But the natvet6—the fi¬ 
nesse—the saUrical spirit of the Italian 
people—their vivid imagination—their 
glowing love—their superstitions—their 
scrupulous attachment to all the cere¬ 
monies of tile Catholic faith—all these 
characteristic features haife remained 
an inexiiaustible soutupe of' popular po¬ 
etry. 

As it was always one of the princi¬ 
ples of tlie pontifical government to 
unite the Catholic worship with the 
ordinary life of the people, in order to 
arrive at the formation of a state purely 
theoci-adc, it hence results that there 
are no feasts or public practices of reli¬ 
gion that it has not allied to popular 
pleasures, taking care on every occa¬ 
sion to mix them up with processions, 
illunjinations, fire-works, and more es¬ 
pecially with a good number of indul¬ 
gences and letters of grace for twenty- 
five and fifty years, or even for whole 
centuries. Among these^^/ea must be 
noticed the marvellous illumination ot‘ 
St. Peter's Church, which suddenly 
appears to take fire from the basement 
columns to tlie very summit of the 
cross which decorates its cupola. An¬ 
other solemnity which is not less re¬ 
markable, and which is allied to the 
first, is that of the magnificent display 
of fire-works discharged from the castle 
M St. Angelo. The blaze, reflected oy 
waters the Tiber, appears to en- 
vdope in a vast sheet of flame the 


bridge oS St. Angelo, aa well as all the 
houses situate on the opposite shore, 
and one may then enjoy the roost sub¬ 
lime spectacle of its kind. Another 

E opular J'ite, a J^ite likewise with but 
ttle of a musical character, it is true, 
but which ^ presents no less interest, la 
that whicli' takes place on the last da^ 
of the fast—Holy Saturday. Immedi¬ 
ately that the Pope, from the Vaticat^ 
after the Passion, thunders forth the 
Gloria in excelsis, in token of the resur¬ 
rection, all the clocks resound from die 
three hundred steeples which soar aloft 
from the capital ot the Christian world* 
And with this monstrous concert -the 
cannonade from the castle of St. An¬ 
gelo blends itself, together with the 
deafening acclamations of countless 
multitudes. Fires are kindled in every 
street: the sky blazes with serpents 
and fusees ; detonations of fire-arms 
from every door ; and frcnn every win¬ 
dow is flung a shower of earthen pots 
that have been used during Lent, and 
which are shattered in a kind of reli¬ 
gious extacy, often to the imminent 
danger of the passengers’ heads. The 
Madonnas placed at the corners of the 
streets, in the houses and shops, are 
stripp^ of their moprning garments 
to be attired in Sunday costume; they 
surround them witli an infinite number 
of flowers and wax-tapers. The ven¬ 
dors of pudding, ham, and parmesan 
deck their stalls village altars cm 
the occasion of some splendid nuptials, 
using not only elegant papc}r devices, 
but flowers and the plumage of birds 
entwined with ribbons and bands of 
gold and silver. In the streets die tu¬ 
mult is inconceivable, the shouting in¬ 
cessant . imd in every shade of disso¬ 
nance^, ^d the general license becomes 
such, that one n^ight imagine onC's-self 
suddenly irtrograded to the times of 
the antique bficchanals. 

But one circumstance which, in ev«ry 
fi'te so materially enhances the pleasure 
of the Romans, is the concession of t»- 
dulgences that th^ pc^ liberally lets 
fall upon tlie heads of the people elecft. 
Scarcely, from his hi^ j^pit in St. 
Peter's, has die Holy bestowed 

Ills solemn benediction, ere the ii^bd- 
gences are anpcmnced, and almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards he flings his letters 
of grace among the people. Thousands 
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of hands are suddoily extended aloft to 
intercept the flight of the blessed paper 
which slowly floats in air, as though it 
were desirous of choosing the group 
amidst which it should descend. Then 
arises an universal hurrah. The faithful 
push, fight, and tear one another’s 
clothes; and when, after a long struggle 
and sundry bruises, a certain number 
have gained possession nf some shreds 
of the blessed paper, the victors may be 
descried gravely availing themselves of 
their conquest by wrapping up their 
parmesan, or lighting their cigars 
with it. 

Returning to the musical portion of 
our subject, we will add that the reli> 
gious ceremonies and practices of de¬ 
votion furnish the Italians with a great 
part of their songs. 

During Lent the jesuits are ^seen tra¬ 
versing the streets, followed by a few 
youths, who, by their songs, invite the 
children to come and attend their school 
lessons and catechism. ' 

The Virgin is especially held in great 
veneration throughout Italy, and her 
worship holds the first rank there ; she 
constitutes the joys and hopes of all 
classes, from the scarlet-robed cardinal 
to the pallid herdsman of the Pontine 
Marshes; she has her altars on the coasts 
of the Adriatic Sea, at Loretto, to which 
the people make pilgrimages, where 
kings lay down their crowns; she has 
her altar in every religious cell, as she 
has in every boudoir, even in that of 
the handsomest mid most voluptuous 
Italian woman ; she is the palladium of 
the pope’s military power, as she is the 
BBgis and the banner of the Calabrian 
brigands. Consequently the songs that 
the people consecrate to their Madonna 
are innumerable. 

Scarcely have the church bells an¬ 
nounced the Ave Maria than at the 
same instant, in the houses and streets, 
every one takes off his hat, crosses him¬ 
self assiduously, and recites the angelic 
salutation. It is at that moment, in the 
streets of Rome, that the brotherhoods 
marching in processibn haltj^ before the 
niches of the Madonnas, and thunder 
forth the chant which has become so 
common in the Roman States and 
throughout almost all Italy. 

** Cantiamo fideli 
In dolce armonia 


£ viva Maria “ ' , 

E chi la creb. 

Per far la sua madre 
Pria d'esser fanclulla 
In fin dalla culla 
Iddio la mirb." 

Thereupon the passengers and work¬ 
men, whose laboum are over, halt like- 
'Vvise at the signal of the.4we Maria; 
the women with their infants come out 
of doors, and, throwing themselves on 
their knees, at such a distance off as 
enables them to hear the chant and 
mingle their voices with those of the 
choir, addressing their salutation aud 
their prayer to the mother of the Sa¬ 
viour. When one of the singers has 
finished singing this solo— 

“ Aftetti e pensicri 
Dell’ anitna mia, 

Lndatc Maria 
E chi la creb.” 

There is not a single voice, far or near 
within hearing, that does not break forth 
in respondence with the burthen:— 

" E viva Maria 
Maria viva, 

£ viva Maria 
E chi la creb. 

Not a church, .not a village chapel, 
however small it may be, that, during 
the eve of the fete of the Madonna, or 
on Saturday evenings, days especially 
consecrated to her, ^oes not resound 
with popular songs composed in her 
honour. 

At the corner of one of the streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Pantheon at 
Rome, there is a small chapel which, 
almost every Saturday, Sunday, oxfele~ 
dap, offers in the evening the spectacle 
of that simple and pious popular cere¬ 
mony ; the exclamations of Viva Maria 
re-echo as far as the most distant streets. 

In every part of Italy there exists the 
same veneration for the Virgin ; at Na¬ 
ples as at Venice ; upon the mountains 
as upon the sea-coasts and islands. We 
have been present in the island of Ca- 
prea at a service of the Madonna, before 
a little chapel; the rosary preceded the 
hymn as at Rome; the hymn of the 
islands alone bore no resemblance to 
that of the Romans, neither in relation 
to its melody nor in' that of rhythm ; 
it was rather a psalmody accompani||i 
by those strange modulations which 
place so mudi difference between the 
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of th« north and those of the 
south of Italy^ and whose origin must 
be sought for sometimes among the 
Greeks, as in the instance of the Gre¬ 
gorian chant, sometimes among the 
Moors and Saracens. 

On landing in the island of Procida, 
the traveller may see the women, who, 
by their costume appear to belong to a 
Greek colony, seated upon the two pa¬ 
rapets leading to a little chapel, spin¬ 
ning ; and, as they twirl their spindles, 
they chant the rosary in the latiii lan¬ 
guage, alternatively taking up, some 
the angelic salutation Ave Maria, the 
others the prayer Sancta Maria, Mater 
Dei. There is in the melody, as well 
as in the musical execution, much simi¬ 
larity with the manner in which they 
psalmodise the verses of hymns in the 
monasteries and convents. 

In Apulia, the rosary is sung in the 
same manner in latin, and with tlie 
same kind of psalmody. 

A truly solemn epoch of tlic year in 
Italy, is that of Advent: there, as in 
all Catholic countries, special popular 
customs announce a time so respected 
by the faithful. At Rome, that central 
point of the Christian world, arrive, 
during the first days of Advent, the 
shepherds of the Abnizzi and Calabria, 
placing on the bagpipe and reed-flute, 
singing the carol of the Babe of Beth¬ 
lehem, and announcing the coming of 
Christ. They w:dk commonly, two by 
two, their conical crowned hats slouch¬ 
ed over one ear, their shoulders covered 
with a brown mantle which descends 
as far as the knee, the loins girded 
with a sheep-skin, and, to complete the 
physiognomy of their original and an¬ 
tique costume, they wear sandals on 
their feet and bandelettes twined round 
tlie leg in a fashion well calculated to 
show off its symmetry. 

This arrival of the shepherds is a 
happy augury for the Romans; it is 
the signal for a scries of JTdes, the pre¬ 
sage of a time of grace accorded to the 
soul—of enjoyment and recreation for 
the body. Thus, the shepherds who 
are designated under the name of pif- 
ferari, are eagerly invited to play and 
' sing before the city Madonnas, for every 
dwelling has its Madonna lighted by a 
lamp, which is fed from the beginning 
to the end of the year with the same 


scrupulous attention as though it were 
the sacred fire in the temple of Vesta. 
Before each Madonna may be seen 
every day during Advent, two pi^erari 
playing and singing the mountain airs 
transmitted amongst them for ages, from 
one generation to another by oral tra¬ 
dition. 

The original construction of their 
reed-pipe merits particular description: 
this instrument has four pipes of dif¬ 
ferent lengths, three of whi^ give un¬ 
varying tones; the second the octave 
of the first, and the third the interme¬ 
diate fifth, as is the case in certain 
strings of the dulcimer, or with the pedal 
in artistic compositicRis. The fourth 
reed is the only one of the number 
which gives variable tones, like those 
of a hautboy or clarionet. The mmody 
produced by this last pipe, fl'equently 
forms, with the unvarying tones of the 
three others, a discordance shocking 
enough to the ears of persons not some- 
what habituated to it; but commonly, 
the melody is reinforced by the cla¬ 
rionet of the second pifferarc, and covers 
the other tones by thus sofiening down 
the too great harshness they would 
otherwise possess, for at Rome, the pi/- 
jerari always play in couples, thus pro¬ 
ducing upon their two instruments five 
tones at once. When this singular 
blending of three unvaried tones with 
a varied melody is heard among the 
mountains, it might rather be taken for 
the sound of bells ringing at a distance, 
than a musical instrument. 

Cliristmas-day arrives, and the pjf- 
Jerari have disappeared; they are on 
their way back to the mountains. Fresh 
bands replace them; these consist of 
blind men and women singing to the 
accompanimentofthe mandolin, guitar, 
flute, and triangle, hymns upon the 
birth of the infant Jesus. 

The following is a specimen of one 
of these hymns ,— 

" Dormi, dormi, nel mio seoo 
Dormi, u mio fior nazareno; 

II mio cuor culla sark 
Fa la ninna oanna no." 

It would bh impossible to enumerate 
all the popukr songs that derive their 
origin from religiomj^es or ceremo¬ 
nies. Every saint on the spot where a 
particular worship has been voted him, 
or his spiritual force or celestial influ- 
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*0006 ntperior to those o£ every other 
SAint have given him, par ejcftelutiffBt the 
title of U amtQ, has his h^itr^pedaUy 
4edicated to him. It is nM m^to fina 
8t. Mark figuring in the *venetian 
hymns, and »an Gennor^ tvho {Iresides 
over fine vreather ant^ s^rros, pfays $t 
Naples a no less impcgttapt part. A 
Paauan beggar may be ^aard tinging, 
even at Rome, that onmnal canticle, 
'Tredizi grazie, 6j^c.,to the^Saiiit An¬ 
thony of nis native country. 

Throughout the whofe of Italy, there 
are songs consecrated to^each separate 
feast of the church ; but it is more espe¬ 
cially during Lent that they are Ibost 
frequent, and that their melodic colour¬ 
ing is most in harmony with the subject. 
We^ may instance, among others, the 
following hymn, which is sung in 
Apulia during the holy week, and the 
melody of which, intimately incorpo¬ 
rated with the text, renders, with a sim¬ 
plicity and a truth worthy of all admi¬ 
ration, the sentiment of grief and con¬ 
trition :— 

''Jesn mio, con duri funi 
Chi fit il reo chi te lego f 
•Sono stato 
lu r ingrato 
Jesu mio. 

Pardon, pieti!” 

There is yet another religious act 
commmi to all the Italian people, which 
has given birth to a great number of 
popular hymns, in the south as will as 
In the north—it is that which consists 
in carrying the viaticum to the dying. 
The Italians pay a very marked atten- 
tipn to this affecting ceremony—a devo¬ 
tion which in no wise resembles that 
displayed by them in other religious 
practices, in which they follow the pre¬ 
cepts of the church rather through duty 
and habitude, than by a true spirit of 
religion and faith. One cannot but ad¬ 
mire the resignation, the marvellous 
abnegation with which the Italian sub¬ 
mits his reason, suspeuds his judgment, 
and allows things so strange to <be im¬ 
posed upcm his understaixling, that his 
faith in the mystery appear^ as incre¬ 
dible as the mystery itself. 

At Rome, when the priest bears at 
night the last sacrunent to a dying 
persoiv with his escort of bedells, cho¬ 
rister-boys carrying little bells and 
torches, grey penitents covered with 


their hoods, the whole band proceeds 
with a slow and solemn stra, smging a 
pqpular hymn composed for the occa¬ 
sion. At the sight of this procession, 
every passenger stops, falls on his 
knees before the holy eucharist, beats 
his breast, then rises to join the escort 
and add his voice to the h}rmn of the 
faithful. In a few minutes, the crowd 
becomes considerable, and the chorus 
general. Apprised by this hymn, all 
uie inhabitants, masters and domestics, 
hasten from the interior of their dwell- 
in|;s to place themselves at the windows 
with lighted tapers, so that all the 
houses in a street are seen illuminated to 
the very roof in the twinkling of an eye. 
The priest is passed by, and with him 
disappear the procession and the chorus, 
and tnat sudden illumination which, for 
a moment dispelled the shadows of 
qight, soon leaving, as before, the street 
in obscurity and silence. All this 
crowd wliich forgets its road and its 
business that it may with hymns and 
prayers salute with a last adieu the 
soul of one unknown that is winging 
its flight to another world, is certainly 
a most affecting and solemn sight: the 
hymn dies away in the distance, like 
the last sigh exhiding from the agonised, 
and the lights fade slowly, like the 
closing of the dying man's eyes. 

If we revert from the religious songs 
of the people and direct our attention 
to tiiose which have for their objects 
the affairs of this world, we shall see 
tliat there is no sort of event, whether 
grave or puerile, np family solemnity, 
i^from the baptism to the funeral, which 
does not furnish the Italians with sub¬ 
ject matter for new songs. The time 
that these songs remain in vogue de¬ 
pends more or less as they may liappen 
to have witty or apropoi words, melody 
more or less original, and that the sub¬ 
ject allows itself to be rendered of easy 
application. 

The most widely-known songs in 
Italy are those of the beggars and bri¬ 
gands ; the merits of these mbUs pro¬ 
fessions are therein set fbrth in axilours 
sb picturesque and attri^ctive, that these 
songs alone are capable of nurturing 
among an uncivilized people, aa those 
of the mountains especially are, a ten¬ 
dency to sloth, or a predilection fat an 
adventufous life and the exploits of 
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the high rosd. It is to the south of 
Italy especially that the brigand songs 
belong. The beggar songs, on the con¬ 
trary, are more common in the north. 

During the heat of the day, all the 
inhabitants keep themselves close within 
doors; but scarcely doesy night come 
to temper with a little freshness the 
glowing atmosphere, than love and me¬ 
lancholy is heard exhaling on all sides 
in songs accompanied by the guitar or 
mandolin ; and frequently half of the 
night plapses ere silence succeeds to 
these numerousi and bimoltaneous con¬ 
certs. In every dty, every village 
tliroughont Italy, the same custom 
exists; for it is always publicly and in 
a loud voice that internal satisfaction 
manifests itself; the people in gfneral 
would not think themselves in* poa- 
session of their legitimate happiness, 
were they not permitted to make the 
streets of their city, or their v^lcys and 
plains re-echo it. Hence, in every 
street of an Italian town, that mingled 
clamour of whistling and singing, not 
a single voi(X seems to keep silence 
therein. At Rome especially, that an¬ 
cient metropolis of the world, which 
during the day resembles a desert, the 
people promenade the streets, singing 
to an advanced hour of the night, 
songs desenptive of the enjoyments 
of life, the charms and torments of 
love. 

We have frequently, during the 
lovely summer nights, followed the 
German singers to the Colosseum, 
equally for the purpose of seeing that 
gigantic monument lighted so pic¬ 
turesquely by the moon, as to listen to 
the harmonious concord of their scien¬ 
tific singing. Between the triumphal 
arcliea, near the temples of Peace, Ro¬ 
mulus and Remus, the voices of thou¬ 
sands were singing aloud, yet all grew 
silent when the Germans descended 
from the capitol to cross the Forum, 
and made their cadenced and well- 
timed cborusses resound; but scarcely 
had these latter ceased* ere, on all sides, 
the songs of the populace recommenced, 
beautiful without art, correct without 
rules, for they are drawn from nature's 
inspiration. The Germans, followed by 
a crowd of young people, were thus ac¬ 
companied as far as the Colosseum. 
There, beneath the ruined arches of 


that coloss^ monaineDt tf'Boiiuni 
powet ^andeur, a plttUnsg strife 
Mtwefn natwe and art etoSB^ After 
the song, exifbuted by the Getaxua mu- 
sif^ans; ^Hai|, beaifteous Italy, land 
of mars^di^, &c./' an English coHiphny, 
placed at lhe,^^8ite extremity, 
the simple bat'subllme hymn of the 
RidlUm Mitoners in honour of fric 
Virgin—*' 0 sanctisnma, 6 pustinta* 
dulns Virgo" If, on the one 

hand, the harmonic combination and 
the number of Voices seemed entitled 
to universal suffr^e, on tHe other the 
palm was warm!} disputed by the sim¬ 
plicity and purity of the tones, by tije 
perfectly natural expression of a veri¬ 
table and pious love. But next the 
hymn to the Virgin was taken up in 
four parts with chorus ][)y the Germans 
themselves, and what a triumph then, 
for art came to lend its aid to nature! 
It was all that might posstbly be con¬ 
ceived of the perfect and the beautifuL 
Happy, thrice happy the musician, we 
exclaimed, who thus finds his inspi¬ 
rations in the very emotions of his soul, 
and who knows how to express them 
with so much art that, for those who 
hear only the expression, art disappears, 
and nature alone seems to have lent 
him her language. Such is the origin 
of all music which weaves itself into the 
traditions of a people, at the same time 
that it obtains the admiration of con¬ 
noisseurs and true musicians. 

Thus the songs of a people, which 
dare not enter into the list« with those 
t>f foreigners, find in foreigners them¬ 
selves defenders. After these harmoni¬ 
ous and original trials of skill, the parties 
s^'parate, mutually applauding one ano¬ 
ther witJi frankness and cordiality. 
Long after midnight tlie songs of the 
Germans still resounded in the streets 
leading to Mount Pingio, in the quarter 
near the Villa de Medicis, almost entirely 
inhabited by foreign artists. 

We were once present at a similar and 
not less interesting scene in the island 
of Caprea. It was evening; we were 
sitting beneath the arched roof of the 
albergo Don Gtfueppe, admiring on one 
side, upon the summit of the mountain, 
the ruins of the town of Barbarossa, 
and on the other those of the town of 
Tiberias, seperated from Europe by the 
gulf, and from Africa by the Mediter- 
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nmean. Notmthstending all this lux* 
ury of nature^ spread oat before oar 
eyes, less happy and less beaateolus 
doubtless, but loved with adoration, our 
native land recurred to our thoughts 
amidst a host of aifectirtg recollections .; 
and like the Hebrews ckptive at Baby* 
Ion, mingUng their tears with the waters 
of the river, beneath the shade of the 
willows upon which they had suspend¬ 
ed their harps, we sang in dUr mother 
tongue some patriotic songs; scarcely 
had our voices and guitars ceased, than 
other voices and instruments were heard 
aroundon all sides; the inhabitants of the 
town were seated upon their roofs and 
upon the parapets which surround them 
in the form of galleries; some played 
on the flute, others the violin or man¬ 
dolin ; and as they were not perform¬ 
ing in concert it was a singular confu¬ 
sion of tones, amongst which it was im¬ 
possible to seize upon any melody. We 
repressed our elegiac songs, and sud¬ 
denly all the other musiciuns ceased. 

The characteristic form most generally 
adopted in Italy for popular songs, is 
the riiornello which is composed of 
three verses, the measure of which is 
arbitrary, as well as the number of syl¬ 
lables that compose them; the first 
verse is commonly the shortest and fre¬ 
quently has no more than two fe^t; the 
two others have rarely less than five. 
When to an ancient riiornello melody 
it is attempted to adapt new or impro¬ 
vised words, it is allowable, in order to 
fill up melodic structure, to lengthen 
out or repeat the syllable. 

The melody of songs adapted for one 
voice is wholly different from that of 
pieces designed to be executHkl by a 
chorus; it is such, in these latter, that 
the second part may very readily be 
formed, a second voice may very easily 
accompany them by singing the melody 
in the lower third or upper sixth. At 
Rome, and throughout its neighbour¬ 
hood, one hears chorusses composed of 
youths and girls singing in the same 
manner as the pope's choristers execute 
the plain Gregorian chant; the soprano 
and tenor voices taking the melody 
whilst the alto and hasso execute a third 
lower, the first the same as the second 
separated only by the octave. 

Travelling through Sienna obe Sun- 
d*y night in vetturino, we found every 


street filled with young people singing 
in chorus in the above manner. 

These chorusses, the melodies of 
which are generaUy .fine and graceful 
compositions, have, otherwise, nothing 
very particular in them; they have 
some resemblance to our ordinary duets, 
being almost always in the major key. 

As for the songs destined to be given 
by one voice only, they have for the 
most part, a melodic character so extra- 
ordinaiy, that it requires considerable 
musical knowledge and practice to ex¬ 
temporise a second to them. Ti&e rich 
and picturesque nature of Italy scarcely 
furnishes so much exercise for the 
painter’s pencil, as these songs, with 
their extraordinary modulations offer to 
the study of musicians, whether with 
relatibn to the beauty of the melody 
and richness of harmony as that of 
their originality of rhythm. 

But it is well known, that musicians 
in general are not the sort of men who 
deign to draw their chief science from 
popular inspiration ; happy if they have 
but succeeded in finding the clue which 
may guide them through the labyrinth 
of a treatise on harmony as obscure as it 
is learned, and if they have learned to 
trace a few mathematical examples of 
the simple or double-counterpoint. Pos¬ 
sessed of such knowledge, bow can 
they really think of busying themselves 
with the rustics, or with tliat popular 
poetry whose language is so rude; w'ith 
those songs, in fine, the words which are 
no more arranged according to the laws 
of prosody, than the music according to 
the rules prescribed by the learned 
treatises oti harmony ? And how arid 
does the human soul appear to these 
sgavauts ! How empty the heart of a 
child or a man of the lower classes! 
It is they who are ignorant that in order 
to endow such minds with life, songs 
are necessary, which shall remain en¬ 
graven in them, songs inciting them to 
virtue, consoling them in their suffer¬ 
ings, which animate their pleasures 
during their tim^s of rejoicing and holi¬ 
day-making. And are not these songs 
the true popular melodies, those that a 
nation composes of itself, in which it pre¬ 
serves the memory of the deeds of its 
fathers, retraces its customs, manners, 
likings, and its feelings; those in fine, 
by which it wholly reveals itself and 
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allows the gaze of the philosi^her to 
penetrate into its interior life? The 
latter finds therein scope for obsierva- 
tion and contemplation as ample as in 
those matters which concern the originj 
language or history of a people ; for he 
therein discovers the forms, as simple 
as they are true, under which that na¬ 
tion expresses its fear or hope, tender¬ 
ness or hatred, its joy or grief, its me¬ 
lancholy, its enjoyments, its pleasures 
and mental excitation. 

In addition to the songs which depict 
his every-day life, his sentiments and 
his passions, the Italian has, in different 
provinces of his country, historical 
songs to which liis imaginative cha¬ 
racter has generally given a picturesque 
form. Such are, upon the coasts, the 
songs which have transmitted the me¬ 
mory of the famous Barbarossa, whose 
very name has preserved in nursery 
songs every portion of the terrible for¬ 
merly relating to it. Upon the islands 
situate within the Gulf of Naples, traces 
are still to be found of the Greeks and 
Saracens in the songs, dances, and even 
in the costume. At Venice, where a 
peculiar mode of life has preserved its 
insular character, where power remains 
buried beneath the ruins of the republic, 
where the easy and happy life of the 

{ teople has disappeared with its political 
ife, one still hears upon the lagoons and 
canals in the night time, around the 
silent marble palaces of its former 
doges, rising from the hulls of the da^'k 
gondolas, the songs that have survived 
the glory of the country, and which are 

{ ireserved by the voices of the gondo- 
iers and fishermen, like an echo among 
the tombs. 

^ If, in Italy, there is neither town, 
village, valley, nor mountain that has 
not its particular song, so is it the same 
with houses, which have all their songs 
of the nursery, of birth, deatli, and 
marriage ; songs of the domestic hearth 
that never descend to the streets. 

A species of song often met with in 
Italy is the legendarpr, the ordinary sub¬ 
jects of which are histories of convents, 
complaints inspired by some unfortunate 
event, by the execution of a criminid, 
and more especially by the heroic life 
and death of some brigand chief. 

Such is the legend, so frequently 
sung by the populace, composed the 


night before his execution by e Nea¬ 
politan prisoner condemned to die as 
a conspirator; > 

" Un piu a soffrir mi resta-^^^" 

Having spoken of the invention of 
melodies, and before touching upon the 
books, histories, and traditions of a 
nation which have immediate relation 
to its songs, it remains for us to cast a 
glance at tlie peculiar manner in which 
they execute them. 

The men in Italy commonly sing in' 
the falsetto voice, and share, in common 
with the inhabitants of several of the 
German provinces, the habit of singing 
through the nose. But they have in 
addition, a singularity which is not 
common with any other nation ; that 
of prolonging the last note during three, 
four, and six bars, sometimes even as 
long as the rilorttello itself. We have 
heard in the environs of Terracina and 
Capua, the peasants occupied in their 
labours, thus prolong the last note in a 
most distressing manner, until they 
fairly lost their breath. It is inconceiv¬ 
able bow a nation which exhibits so 
much natural taste in the invention of 
its melodies, can take delight in, and 
attach itself so perseveringly to such 
monotony, especially when it does not 
proceed from a habit incurred by sus¬ 
taining the note whilst the customary 
instrument of accompaniment executes 
a coda or a riiornelto. 

The melodic character is sometimes 
very difficult to seize upon, and entirely 
refuses regular notation. According to 
the diversity of nation, so do the melo¬ 
dies present differences in character. It 
is with apng as with the divers dialects 
of the language; it requires no little 
practice to be able to seize upon the 
primitive tones of a melody, and (hs- 
tinguish them from the accidental tones 
by which it is varied according to the 
practice of the singer. It is to this 
cause that must be attributed the con¬ 
flicting opinions of travellers upon po¬ 
pular songs ; some in fact, have not 
been able to catch any melody amidst all 
the ^orilure of the linked sweetness 
long drawn oqt.” Others, on the con¬ 
trary, have recognised amidst this «jp- 
cumulation of extraneous effect, d me¬ 
lody having a character of simplicity 
ana beauty alike admirable. This it iff, 
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to know bow to distin^ish tbe primi¬ 
tive melody of a melody altered by oral 
traditi^ and to seize upon the 
ence between the melody and 

^e execution. 

We have heard the Arabs sing; the 
continual treroulousness of their voice, 
joined to their guttural tones, prevents 
an ear accustomed to European music 
from distinguishing the slightest melo¬ 
dic feature; the oriental language and 
the multitude of interjective tones have 
something so strange, that it would not, 
in fact, be possible for us to recognise 
dther the notes of the primitive me¬ 
lody, or of its rhythnuc character. It 
must not, howevor, be concluded, that 
their music is void of expression and 
character. Some Europeans might take 
the songs of the Arabs for a display of 
buffoonery—'for an attempt purposely 
destined to excite laughter; and yet, 
notwithstanding, as one party proems 
with his song, the others are seen to 
bow their heads, fall into profound me¬ 
ditation, and end by sliedding a flood 
oS trars. Doubtless also, if some of the 
pieces of Beethoven and Rossini were 
executed to their ears, so untutored iu 
such learned compositions, that music 
would appear to them not less strange 
and incomprehensible than their’s ia 
to us. 

Goiitbe speaks of a Roman song fre¬ 
quently executed in the streets by the 
common people, which appeared to 
him not to lU caught by the nation 
generally. It is probably the song 
** Fier de Umone" one of the most po¬ 
pular at Rome. It is, in fact, given iu 
so strange a manner, and the melody 
transferred through the voi(^ of the 
common people is subjected to so many 
alterations, that we tried in vain, afrer 
many attempts, to note it down in any¬ 
thing like wi exact state. I only suc¬ 
ceeded at last on hearing it sung in a 
more simple style by a vine-dresser in 
the environs of Rome. 

Another song with which they lull 
in&nts to sl(«p, mid which bears, like 
all those of the same species, the name 
of jVtnna nama** presented to us, al¬ 
though given with suflSlcient precision, 
such difficulty of notation, that we 
amid not even succeed in comprehend¬ 
ing the melody. We should have pre- 
fls^ed rather, we beUeve, to have set 


that incomprehensible song of the 
Arabs, of which mention has just been 
made, than that simple **Ninna nanna,” 
80 slow, and endowed, as tiiey say it it, 
with a virtue so narcotic, that it never 
fails to send both infant and nurse to 
sleep. As for the words, they express 
very accurately that extacy of the af¬ 
fectionate mother, whose eye fixed 
upon the nurseling that knows no 
other universe than the maternal bo¬ 
som, thinks she sees a heaven of gold 
revealed in its gaze, and all the wealth 
of an ideal world. 

Some one, perhaps, may prove more 
fortunate than ourselves, and succeed 
in noting the melody of this mother's 
song, the beginning of which is as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

*' Testa d’arpento e front© di cristallo 
Occlu, clip Cl si vedp il paradiso, 

Denti d’avono p labro di rorallo. 

La bianca gola e rincarnato ci^lio 
Li vostri orecchi sono tanti beili. 

Son fila d'oro i vostii capelli.*’ 

Italy is indebted for a great number 
of its popular songs to the itinerant 
minstrels and singers, and especially to 
that class of men called mprovvisatori, 
whose existence is of itself one of the 
characteristic features of Italy. These 
tmpro7)Vi.ratort are either poets or singers, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, as 
were formerly the bards, the scalds, and 
the troubadours. We do not speak 
here of those men who profess to be- 
Icmg to the learned class and exercise 
their art in public assemblages and 
saloons, extemporising poems or trage¬ 
dies on any given subject; but of those 
imprmvi-'itori of the lower classes, living 
among them, who wander through the 
towns and villages with a guitar or 
mandolin, and sing in the cafes and 
inns, or under th^e balconies of the 
women, assuming at pleasure tbe serious 
and melancholy, or the graceful and 
amorous vein.* Scarcely has the tm- 
prot)v»«rtore commenced his prelude, ere 
the neighbours and the passengers make 
a circle round him, and if the song he 
has composed pleases the audience, the 
latter make him repeat it several times, 
until they have learned it themselves. 
There is yet anothor class of impro- 

* " Commanda qualefao com di leno, di tttSiii' 
eonioo o vna oannwe gmsioM e dilattevola t ”., 
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visalori; these are the tale>tellers. 
These latter relate the popular histories 
and traditions, either by improvising 
them, or by commenting on them, am¬ 
plifying and ornamenting with poetical 
figures the books of the jpeople. These 
books are as durable m Italy as the 
songs are ephemeral; tiie people con¬ 
sider what is written therein as their 
peculiar property ; it is the collection, 
augmented from generation to genera¬ 
tion, by all its fabulous traditions, its 
love adventures, its farces and its su¬ 
perstitions ; it is composed of narra¬ 
tives of every epoch, and described 
therein are the ancient pagan times, the 
Roman heroes, the commencement of 
Christianity, the crusades, the invasions 
of the Saracens and pirates, chivalric 
and conventual life; it is, in a word, 
the epopee of the Italian people. In 
vain from the cradle have they been 
rocked to sleep or awakened with the 
^okes of Bertoldo, the .disop of Italy ; 
in vain have they heard his chronicles 
and his mythology related a thousand 
times over; the tale-teller’s voice is an 
all-powerful appeal to which their hearts 
respond with an eagerness ever fresh 
and untiring. 

At the Ripa Grande, at Venice, these 
tale-tellers may be seen surrounded by 
a numerous audience, who, in the most 
emphatic style, make improvisations 
upon any hero proposed to them or that 
they make choice of themselves, omit> 
ting no detail, either of his combats or 
his amours, and remaining there half of 
the day, as indefatigable in speaking as 
the people are to listen. 

It is at the port of Naples especially, 
on the Molo, that they are to be met 
with in numbers, fecund and inexhaus¬ 
tible. There they remain seated for 
days, months, and years, in the same 
place, upon a log of wood, a mound of 
earth, or a species of throne that they 
erect for themselveswith stones; around 
them stretched upon the ground, are the 
half-naked laxzaroni, the fishermen, sol¬ 
diers, sailors, all with eyes fixed upon 
the mou& that improvises, contracting 
or expanding the features of their phy- 
siogncmy, according as the event nar- 
ra^ is lively or sorrowful, happy or 
unfortunate ; then, emermne IVom a 
death-like silence to break forth into 
the most frantic shouts of applause or 
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to melt into tears and sobs, according 
as it may please the historian to-^iettle 
the fate of the hero. ManBi||;f' these 
tale - tellers content themselMB with 
reading, and not a little characteristic 
is it, that they then most foequently 
prefer the Orlando of AHosto to the 
Gerusalemme of Tasso. 

When he has finished a song or tale, 
the tale-teller bolds forth his hat, md 
every bystander who possesses anything 
shares it with him. If, in the coarse of 
his narration, he perceives thata stranger 
is added to the number of his auditory, 
then it is towards him that he constantly 
turns, to him he seems to address his 
tale, extending his hat fearful lest he 
should walk away before its conclusion, 
but continuing to speak without the 
slightest interruption, and without his 
other auditors, ordinarily so curious, 
deigning to turn their heads to cast a 
single look upon the stranger. 

We will not conclude the present 
paper without saying a word upon Ita¬ 
lian dancing. The dance, which it is 
so difficult to separate from the popular 
music and poetry, may, like the songs, 
give an idea of the manners of a people; 
it reveals its warlike customs, as well 
as those of the chase, fishing, or agricul¬ 
tural life. The negro of the Gold Coast, 
who drinks the blood and devours the 
fiesh of his prisoner, dances only round 
his victim, and his dance possesses a 
rude and ferocious character. With the 
Congo-Senegalian, on the contrary, who 
devotes himself to the labours of the 
field, the dance is a recreation, and pre¬ 
sents much of the grace and fieedoin 
from restraint consequent thereupon. 

The national dance of Italy is the 
Tarantella, which derives its name from 
the tarentula, a species of spider, whose 
sting can only be cured, they say, by 
dancing. This cure is explained by the 
abundant perspiration which this exer¬ 
cise provokes, by which means the 
venom is expelled. Others pretend that 
it is called iarentetta because the sting 
of the tarentula produces on feet 
and hands a motion similorto that whidh 
characterises the dance. 

The taretdella is danced to the soimd 
of every instrument commbn aroopgthe 
pmple, as the guitar, mandolin, reed- 
pip^ and more especially the tambou¬ 
rine, which is never seep in other hands 
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than those of a woman, as wasfcHtnerly 
the case among the Hebrews, and as is 
the custom at the present day in the 
harems of the Musselmen. The dancers, 
who constantly keep their eyes fixed 
upon each other, execute, by balancing 
their bodies, the roost lively and volup* 
tuous movements. 

Besides the tarmtella, may be Re¬ 
marked, in the islands of the peninsula, 
several dances of foreign origin that 
have been preserved by me inhabitants. 
Such is that at Ischia culed the Saracen, 
which the young people of the island 
dance with lances. In Sardinia, the 
popular dance is the halh tondo, re¬ 
markable for the extraordinary move¬ 
ments of those wIk> execute it. The 
male dancers are always separated from 
the female; it is only allowable for 
those betrothed to take hands, and woe 
to any young man who dares touch 
the hand of a wife or the betrothed of 
any other ! In all the cantons of the 
south of Sardinia, they dance to the 
sound of an instrument called launeda, 
which dates from the time of the ancient 
Romans, and which has survived every 
revolution. It is composed, like the bag¬ 
pipe of the Neapolitan pifferari, of four 
reeds blown into by the same performer. 

The distant tones of a violin or any 
other instrument suffices, in Italy, espe¬ 
cially in the southern provinces, to 
strike up a dance among the people; 
then not a fisherman or lazzarone who 
is not set in motion, holding himself on 
the point of his toes, and balancing 
his arms and body. We set out one day 
from Ischia to ascend the Epomeo, so 
well described in the Titan of Jean 
Paul; having reached, after much fa¬ 
tigue and difficulty, the highest point 
of the mountain whence the entire isle 
t^peared to ns like a small bark floating 
on the surface of an immense ocean, our 
first thought was one of enthusiasm at 
the «gfat of that magnificent fficture 
which unrolled beneath our feet Naples, 
Portici, Resina, Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Sorrento, Salerno, the island^ of Gaprea, 
andProcida; furdier off, thepromontory 
of Mysene, Gafita, Terracina, the pro¬ 
montory of the enchantress Circe, and, 
like a doudinthe distance, the ro^s of 
Corsica and Sardinia. Scarcely had our 
first emotions a$ adimration subsided, 
ere our guides,, profiting by a violin 


brought,^hy a Neapoh'tan soldier who 
came tp c^hftite bis wedding at the 
abode the hgrmit of the mountain, 
began "dancing upon the narrow plat¬ 
form on which we stood. Every mo¬ 
ment that we could snatch from the con¬ 
templation of the lovely and picturesque 
nature which spread out its treasures be¬ 
fore our enraptured gaze, we bestowed 
on the dance of our guides, and our in¬ 
terest was no less vividly excited by the 
grace of their carriage and gestures, 
than by the long intoxication with which 
they gave themselves up, untiringly, to 
the pleasure of the tarantella. 

In almost all the towns of Italy, at 
Rome especially, there are days on which 
dances are improvised and occupy the 
^tention of whole streets. It is then 
one of the most animated sights imagi¬ 
nable, in which music, song, and danc¬ 
ing among the people form a most inti¬ 
mate alliance. 

On the other side of the Tiber dwell 
the Transteverini, who call themselves 
the true descendants of the ancient 
Romans, and have preserved in their 
costume as in their character, a tincture 
of originality which, for ages, has not 
admitted of any variation. It is difficult 
to conceive how this population in the 
midstof invasions which have frequently 
subjected it to so many different yokes, 
notwithstanding its daily contact with 
the rest of the inhabitants of Rome and 
foreigners, has succeeded in keeping 
itself pure from all alteration ; it might, 
indeed, be expected of mountaineers and 
islanders constantly separated from other 
races. Itjs, doubtless, a noble remini¬ 
scence ot 'an antique glory and grandeur 
that we must attribute the religious care 
with which the Transteverini has pre- 
««rved this costume, manners and usages 
of a past age. The pride which they 
derive from the (Originality, and the dis¬ 
dain which they testify towards the 
other inhabitants, have often <3ccasioned 
sanguinary turmoils, veritable minature 
wars, to which military intervention 
ooul(] Scarcely put an end. 

Nothing is mcure picturesque than the 
Transteverini quarter on Sundays and 
^fMe-daps, but this is & time wh^ the 
gay English world has quitted the eter¬ 
nal city, and it is in the summer season 
that these interesting pe(niliarities are 
to be witnessed. The houses are de- 
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serted, all the vorM lavin' 
from babes down' to ''grandmothers, 
among the latter of -sHioda sbme are 
found a hundred years old. Befdrethe 
door of each habitation, appears sepa¬ 
rate f^te ; dances are formed in which 
not only the children and young folk 
take part, but the aged of both sexes, 
who join one another in the tarentella 
until a late hour of the night. The sole 
accompaniment of these dances is a tam¬ 
bourine struck by a young girl; no house 
is without its tambourine; it is an indis¬ 
pensable article of furniture. It was only 
two o’clock in the afternoon when the 
Jele began, and the bell tolling the Ave 
Maria has alone power to interrupt it. 
The first stroke has scarcely sounded, 
than, immediately, as if by enchantment, 
the singers cease,the hand which strikes 
the tambourine falls motionless, the foot 
which sprang in air gravely retakes its 
accustomed position; the dancers throw 
themselves on their knees, and numer¬ 
ous signs of the cross are prefigured on 


every breast To the noise of the fete 
silence has succeeded; totbetransportsof 
joy—^theimmobility of conterapmfion, or 
the sound of an Ave mechanically recited. 

This sudden hush is of but few mi¬ 
nutes' duration, and the file begins 
again, more animated than ever, and 
lasts till midnight, the hour at which 
the Romans sit down to supper. You 
then no longer meet in the streets any 
one but the youthful lovers singing 
their amorous torments in a plaintive 
and melancholy tone which they accom¬ 
pany by a few slight chords on the 
guitar or mandolin. At length the 
streets become wholly deserted ; the 
uproarious gaiety of the day gives place 
to profound stillness, interrupted only 
by the prayers of the rosary murmured 
by a family before its Madonna, that is 
about to separate and take its repose. 
Then, in every street, one might ima¬ 
gine one’s self at the door of a temple at 
which 
in pra 


THE SUN GLINTED SWEETLY ON BRAID’S BONNIE BURN. 

[Braid Bum ia a pretty rivulet, meandering among several small hills of that name, two or three 
miles south-west of Edinburgh, and about half-way l>utween the famed “ Reek” of that old capital 
and the well-known Pentlands. The scene of this little incident is laid in a beautifully romantic 
deil, whose fine woods embosom Braid House, a seat of Colonel Gordon, of Climy.] 


The sun glinted sweetly on Braid’s bonnie bum. 

An' gush’d the mavis’s sang frae the thorn ; 

Auld Reekie in bliss puffed awa tae the duds, 

While I, wi’ young Marion, stray’d lone i’ the wuds. 

Nae blue-bell that rowed it sae light i’the breeze 
Had mair o’ her gracefu’ an’ innocent ease ; 

An* siller tones prattlin’, in soft modest glee, 

I could but compare them, glad buraie, to thee. 

" An’ Marion !” quo’ I, as I looked in her e'e, 

Whilk fell like a bird, shot on wing that might be; 

An’ Muion !" quo’ I, wi’ yere Robin wilt gang. 

An' bide in a wee cottage far frae the thrang 

At words sic as thir, whilk she never did dree, 

Nae startled young fawn could hae started as she, 

** My faitii^r an’ mither !—think, what would they say ? 

An' ken ye, it wucUia dae no to obey !” 

'Twas something like this, spoken ardily an’ shy. 

As nerveless her saft hand, in mine it did lie,— 

*I1icn aff wi’ a bound—a' dumbfoonder’d sto^ I— 

“ Hame,” quoth she, " Pm for R<Ai^$a£,’~-very Gum Btb‘.** 

B. B. 
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PORTRAITS IN THE MINERAL GALLERY. 


The last edition latel^^ j^nblished of 
the Synopsis of the British Museum, 
as stated by The Times, to whose co¬ 
lumns, in a different form, we are in¬ 
debted for this interesting paper, al¬ 
though it is a great improvement on 
pret^iing editions, gives no farther 
account of the rare and valuable por¬ 
traits which- ornament the walls of 
the long or mineral gallery of the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, than* the simple names 
which have edways been affixed to the 
paintings, and leaves the general visi¬ 
tor entirely in the dark with regard 
to the personages represented. The 
cases which contain the minerals in 
the same gallery are useful to the 
scholar, but to the public in general 
they appear but as so many pebbles, 
and of as little value. The words 
Hornblende, Mica, Abrazite, Kalomine, 
or Osidian, convey to the mind neither 
their properties nor their use. Perhaps 
in relation to them it cannot be other¬ 
wise, but with regard to portraits it is 
different; features represented on can¬ 
vass bear but a relative value to the 
history of the persons they represent. 
The lives and even the names of the 

C ater part of those in this gallery are 
; imp^fectly and far from generally 
known. Some account of them, there- 
fcure, becomes necessary, and renders 
tile paintings doubly interesting in pro¬ 
portion as it brings the thoughts of the 
spectator from the contemplation of the 
countenance to the more useful know¬ 
ledge of the man. And as authentic 
ancient Portraits, together with Me¬ 
moirs, have formed so conspicuous a 
feature in this periodical, it falls upon 
us almost as a duty to avail ourselves 
of the labours of the critic and anti¬ 
quarian in this department of art and 
history~indraendently of the informa¬ 
tion being of a character so generally 
interesting. 

" The long gallery pf the British Museum 
appropriated to mineralogy and fossils. 


which is situate over the King's library, has 
its walls decorated with a collection of por¬ 
traits, in number upwards of one hundred. 
These form, probably, the largest collection of 
portraits in the kingdom. The execution of 
many of them is but indifferent; there are 
others which are exceedingly curious, and 
some unique. Great part of them came into 
the Museum from having belonged to the 
Slonneian, Cottonian, and other collections, 
which now form the magnificent library, 
and others have been the gifts of individuals. 
We are not aware that any account of them 
has been given, and think that a short de¬ 
scription may not prove unacceptable, the 
more so as they appear with regard to the 
greater proportion of visitors to excite more 
curiosity than the coses of fossils, &c., in 
the room. Visitors, on turning over the 
pages of the synopsis, find no mention 
whatever of them. The gallery itself occu¬ 
pies the whole of the upper story of the east 
wing of the edifice, and has fiive divisions 
formed by pilasters, which project from the 
side walls, the ceilings being also divided 
into the same number of compartments, 
which give an harmonious proportion to the 
whole it would not otherwise possess. The 
light comes from elevated skylights, and it 
may be a question whether, taken aa a 
whole, its advantages for the display of 
paintings are not superior to those of the 
National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square. The 
first portrait on the left on entering is one 
of Jame'- 'i. ; it is evidently a copy, and a 
bad one, from one of Vansomer ; it is unlike 
those generally given of him, and was pre¬ 
sented to the Museum by Dr. A. Gifford. 
The next, Henry VIII., when in his thirtieth 
year ; it is by Holbein, and was also given 
by the same gentleman. I'he third is a 
three-quarter portrait of Cromwell, when 
Protector; a page is tying on a scarf; he 
has a baton in his hand; it is a good bust 
handsome likeness of him, and was painted 
by Samuel Barnard. 

5. Portrait of Edward III.; it is coarsely 
painted, but evidently an early picture, has 
a sceptre, with three crowns; it was en¬ 
graved for Montagu's History of England, 
and was in the Cottonian collection. 

6 . Mary, Queen of Scots: this never could 
have been a likeness, and it is doubtful if it 
be her portrait; it was given by Dr. A. 
Gifford.—‘f'See abo NoS. 11—16-1 
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7. Is a full-length of George 1 . ; he is 
dressed in the costume of the Ordm* of the 
Garter; the picture is by Leguerre, and was 
originally designed for the town-hall of 
Yarmouth. 

8. Queen Henrietta Maria: the portrait 
is that of a dark and handsome woman; the 
imperious curl of the lip, and the spirit 
shown in the eyes, give assurance of the 
courage and resolution she afterwards dis¬ 
played, and bespeak the descent from Henry 
the Great. The picture is by Vansomer, 
and is no doubt a likeness. 

9. Henry VII. : this picture is an ori¬ 
ginal ; it has been much repaired, but is 
exceedingly curious ; the hands are clasped 
as if in prayer; it has a chain, with an 
Agnus Dei attached, is on panel, and gilded; 
it was presented by Dr. Gifford, and is en¬ 
graved by Vertu. 

10. Oliver Cromwell, pmnted by Walker, 
was given to the Museum by Sir R. Rich ; 
a boy is fastening a scarf, as in the former 
picture, but with the difference that the 
position of the figures is reversed. 

11. James 1.: this portriut seems to be a 
copy of one in the library at Hatfield, which 
it resembles, but not so well painted; it was 
presented by Mr. Cook. The next is Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the age forty-two, face very 
handsome, features small and delicdte; it has 
the same head-dress as the one in the state 
dressing-room, Windsor Castle, and was 
given by General Thornton.— CSee No. 6, 
above, and No. l6.J 

12. William 111.: it is by no means a 
likeness; the figure is in armour, and is ar¬ 
rayed in the long military wig of the day; 
from the redness of the face we suspect it 
to have been taken after His Majesty had 
paid a visit to the sebnaps bottle, to whic^ 
it was said he was sometimes addicted: it 
was given by Dr. Gifford. 

13. William, Duke of Cumberland : it is 
a fine likeness, and well painted: a full- 
length in uniform ; has the riband of the 
Garter ; the age about thirty ; was painted 
by Morier; it has been engraved; it was 
presented lo the Museum by General Thorn¬ 
ton. 

14. Richard IL This picture is exceed¬ 
ingly curious; there are but two existing 
ofhim; the other is in the Chapter-house, 
Wesfaninster, and originally hong near the 
pulpit in the choir; the head has a jewelled 
coronet; it has a gold collar round the neck, 
and an ermined robe buttoned close up to 
the throat; there is no doubt of its behag 
an original incture; it has been often en¬ 
graved, and was given to riie Museum by 
J. Goodmere, £sq. 

15. Duke of Monmouth. His hand rests 
on a globe; the face is extremely handsome, 
and- the attitude of the figure graceful; tike 
dress is Roman, which costume Charles at 


one time introduced into his court, as he 
afterwards did the Polish; the robe is red. 
In Windsor Castle is a portrait of James II. 
in the same costume; it is by Sir P. Lely, 
and was given by Dr. Gifford. 

IG. Mary, Queen of Scots, in the dress of 
a penitent. Ihe face is far from handsome, 
and it is doubtful if painted for her. 

17. Elizabeth, presented by Lord Car- 
dross. The hair is powdered with gold ; 
she has a sceptre and globe; the dress is 
brown, and ornamented with jewels ; and 
has six or seven necklaces falling to the 
waist; the eyes are too dark. The age 
about forty. This picture is by Zucchero.— 
CSec No. 20.J 

18. George 11. in his coronation robes. 
This picture was painted for the Mercers' 
Company. The wig is that from which Hte 
one worn by George III. at the last instid. 
lation of the Knights of the Garter in his 
reign was taken. The picture is a likeness, 
and was painted by Shackelton. 

19. Margaret, Countess of . Richmond. 
This is a very curious picture; the dress re¬ 
sembles that of a nun, and as she died a 
religietae at the Monastery of Sheen, is in 
accordance with history. She has a book 
in her hand ; the eyes are small and blue, 
the mouth pinched up, the countenance that 
of an ascetic; the arms of Tudor impaled 
with those of York are in the comer of the 
picture. It was given by Dr. A. Gifford. 

20. Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero, in a 
most gorgeous dress; the face is not like 
the other {mrtrait, which has been pdnted 
over. The body of the dress is black, with 
white satin sleeves, covered with jewels, the 
hair interlaced with gems and a small coro¬ 
net. This portrait is supposed to be a great 
likeness ; it was given by the Earl of Mac¬ 
clesfield, in 1760. (See No. 17.) 

21. Henry V., the only portrait remain¬ 
ing of him. The countenance resembles 
that of his figure in Westminster Abbey j 
he has a crimson robe with a collar of jewels. 
This picture is well known, from the en¬ 
gravings from it in most of the histories of 
England. 

22. Charles II.. by Sir P. Lely, a three- 
quarter length, in the n>be of the Garter, 
and is a fine likeness. The figure is Ip a 
sitting position; he has on a coal-black 
wig, which adds to the natural swarthiness 
of his countenance. 

23. Caroline, consort of George II., 
dressed in the coronation robes; her hand 
is on a crown. This picture i» by Jervis, a 
small whole-length, and is painted as fine 
as a miniature; was presented by General 
Thornlibn. 

24. A whole-length picture of Edward 
VI. Who was the artist is uncertain, hat 
no doubt is an originajl; the dreaa ia carious, 
trank hose, red velvet tunic, and a tippet of 
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minever, with a black cap ; the feature} the 
aaxne as those of the statue in St, Thomas's 
Hospital i it was given by Mrs. Macfarren. 
These twenty*four pictures occupy the walls 
of the first division of the gallery. 

Second Diviaion. 

25. Rev. Dr. T. Birch. This gentleman 
was an historian and biographer of the 18th 
century; he was bom a Quaker, but took 
orders in 1705. He wrote 'a critical and 
biographical dictionary in the style of Bayle, 
and was killed by a fail from his horse at 
Hampstead, in Janumry, 1765. He left a 
large collection of manuscripts to the British 
Museum, and although a dull writer may 
be called a pioneer of literature. Johnson 
says of him, ** Tom Birch is as brisk as a 
bee in conversation, but dull as a torpedo 
when he has a pen in his hand.” The pic* 
tore is by Brown, and is a likeness. 

26. Dr. A. Gifford; the figure has a roll 
of papers in its hand ; the countenance is 
laoghing} it is a fine likeness i was pre¬ 
sented by himself. He left a collection of 
manuscripts and many pictures to the Mu¬ 
seum. 

27. A whole-length of the Grand (as he 
was called) Duke of Chandos. He is in a 
Hungarian dress, with a scarlet mantle. 
This is the man whom Pope ridiculed, on 
account of bis palace at Cannons ; he lived 
in a regal style, was attended by a body¬ 
guard of yeomen, and rivalled royalty in the 
magnificence of his establishment. 

28. Humfrey Wanley. It is a fine por¬ 
trait ; the dress in the costume of Hogarth's 
jQgures, by whom it is said to have been 
painted. This gentleman was bom at Co¬ 
ventry in 1726, and was a great collector of 
manuscripts, which he collated for Mills's 
Greek Testament; he was librarian to 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and kept a curious 
account of the transactions connected with 
the Harleian Library. He died in 1761. 

29. Joseph Planto. This picture was 
given by his son. He was principal librarian 
of the British Moseum from 1799 to 1827. 

30. Sir Hans Sioane. This is a fine por¬ 
trait, by Kneller. Sir Hans was knighted 
by George I. He was medical attendant on 
Queen Anne in her last illness. In his 
youth he went to Jamaica as physician to 
the Duke of .^bemarle, and on the death of 
Sir Isaac Newton was made president of the 
Royal Society. His musenm, which by his 
will be oSered to the nation for £20,000, 
not a fifth of the original cosC formed 
nucleoB of that magnificent establishment. 
He died in 1752. (See No. 32.^ 

31. Dr. (^orvan Kni^t, painted by U. 
Wilson, and is a fine likeness of him. He 
was boro in 1764, and wrote a life of Dr. 
Colct, Dean of St. Paul’s, and also a bio¬ 


graphy of the Denn’* friend, Enuimus. He 
died in 1746. 

32. Is another picture of Sir Hans Bhmne. 
He is attired in a full-dress suit of black 
velvet, with a magnificent wig, sitting on a 
chair reading. The likeness resembtes the 
other. It is curious, if only to show the 
dress of the day. CSee No. 30.J 

33. Clandins Rich.—^This gentleman wns 
born at Bristol in 1786, was a great oriental 
scholar; he wrote a work on the nuns of 
Babylon, and was for some ^ars the East 
India Company's resident at Bagdad, where 
he died in 1821. He left a large collection 
of oriental manuscripts, which are now in 
the British Museum. 

34. Dr. John Ward. A good portrait of 
a worthy man. He was a philological 
writer; was born in 1718 ; celebrated as a 
classical scholar and antiquary; was chosen 
professor of rhetoric to Gresham College. 
He also published lives of the Gresham pro> 
fessors from the foundation of the college, 
and died in 1758. 

35. Dr. Matthew Maty. This portrait 
was bequeathed by himself. He was born 
in 1718, and wrote a review of English 
books, in French, called the Journal Bri- 
tdnnique. He studied at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of M.D. He also wrote 
memoirs of the Earl of Chesterfield, prefixed 
to his works. 

36. Is another portrait of Sir Hans Sioane.. 
It is unlike his others, the face fuller mid 
larger. 

37. Robert. Earl of Oxford. This por¬ 
trait is by Kneller, and was given by the 
Duchess of Portland. The figure is attired 
in the robes of the Garter, and in the hand 
a white wand of office. The likeness is 
fine. It is engraved. 

3S. Sir John Cotton, a small oval in a 
square frame ; the portrait is curious, and 
is engraved, was brought from Cotton- 
house, -Westminster. 

39. Sir Robert Cotton. This picture was 
presented by Mr. Paul Methuen: he was 
born at Denton, in Huntingdonshire, in 
1570, and was one of the earliest and best 
antiquaries England possesses ; he assisted 
with his purse both Speed and Cambden, 
was the founder of the Cottonian collection, 
part of which, after his death, which took 
place in 1631, was destroyed by fire 
Cotton-house, it now forms a valuable por¬ 
tion of the Museum library; he was one of 
the first baronets of the creation of James I. 

40. Arthur Onslow. A Mi-length por¬ 
trait ; it is engraved; was Speaker the 
House of Commons, and was created baron 
by George 1. 

41. Is another portrait of Sir R> Cotton. 

42. Sir Thomas Cotton, son of Sir Ro¬ 
bert; the figure is in armour, Im was killed 
at the siege of Rochelle. 
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43. Edward, Eari of Oxford, painted by 
Dabl; the figure is dressed in the robes of 
the Garter; it was given to Ae Museum by 
the Duke of Portland. 

'44. Rev. Dr. Thomas Birch, lliis is a 
copy from the other picture. 

45. Humfrey Wanley, a fine portrait of 
him, by Whittaker. 

Third Division, or Centre of the Gallery, 

46. Peter, Emperor of Russia; this is a 
copy of one in the guard-room of Windsor 
Castle, but badly executed, and not worth 
observation. 

47. Stanislaus Augustus; the figure is in 
armour, with a purple robe and sceptre; 
the face is fine; it was given to the Mu¬ 
seum by Mr. Planta. The right name of 
this man, distinguished in history as the last 
king of unfortunate Poland, was Poniatow- 
ski, his father was a Lithuanian count; 
when a young man he went to Paris, where 
he was imprisoned for debt, and was re¬ 
leased by the famous Madame de Geofirin ; 
he then went to Petersburgh, when he at¬ 
tracted the favour of Calheriiie IL, then 
Grand Duchess; by her interest he got the 
crown of Poland, but his reign soon became 
involved in the disputes of the Catholics and 
Dissidents; on a night of November, 177L 
he was dragged from his carriage bv a band 
offorty conspirators, but released by Rolinski, 
a shepherd ; he passed an act of abdication 
of the crown of Poland in 1795, and died at 
Petersburgh daring the reign of Paul in 
1798. 

48. Charles X. of Sweden. The figure 
is attired in the military habit; it resembles 
the one at Windsor, and painted by the 
same artist (L. Kranack). It was given by 
Mr. Planta. 

49. Louis XIV. The figure is in ar¬ 
mour, and is delicately painted ; the Order 
of the Golden Fleece is suspended from the 
Deck, and a purple mantle is thrown over 
the body. ITiere is a strong resemblance in 
this portrait to those of Louis Philippe. 
It was added to the collection by Mr. 
Planta. 

50. Is a fine portrait; unknown. The 
time is that of Elizabeth, and it is of the 
Italian school; has a black tonic and a ruff, 
and is beautifiolly painted. 

51. Sir F. Bacon, llie dress is Spanish. 
This portrait is engraved. 

52. John, Duke of Marlborough. This 
is a fine fneture'; he is decorated with ^e 
Star of the Garter, a coat of blue velvet, a 
superb aimson robe, the age is about forty- 
five ; the artist's name was Hamitton. 

53. Andrew Marvel. This is a fine por¬ 
trait, and we believe the on^ one extant of 
him. This patriot and wk was bom at 
Kingston-oo-Huli> in 1820; he was sent to 


Trinity Collie, Cambridge, at the expense 
of the corporation; was soon after ap- 
poidted assistant to Milton -as Latin seore<- 
tary to Cromwell. During ftie reiga of 
Charles 11. he was eelebratra for his dili¬ 
gence and ability in opposing that Mo¬ 
narch's arbitrary measures in Parliament, 
was a great friend of Prince Rupert, and 
obtained the character of the wittiest man 
of a witty age. Such was his integrity, 
that when Secretary Danby was sent to 
offer him the bribe of 1,0001., he refused it, 
though then living in a garret in Hoibom, 
and on his departure borrowed a guinea. 
He died in 1678. This portrait was painted 
oy Millison. 

54. Dr. Turner, Biehop of £iy. An in¬ 
different portrait. 

55. Danson, the celebrated circumnavi¬ 
gator. 'Phis picture was presented by the 
Earl of Hardwicke. 

56. Dr. T. Burnett—Is a fine likmess, 
and is engraved in his works; was bora at 
Croft, Yorkshire, in 1635. He was first 
known by his work of I'ellurie Sacra Theo¬ 
ries, and 'was made master of the Charter- 
house by the Duke of Ormond; at the 
revolution deserted from James 11.; in 1692 
published his Archeslogus PhUoeophia ; was 
rather an ingenious speculator than a pa¬ 
tient inquirer; his theory of the earth was 
opposed to Flamstead and Ejeil'; had it not 
been for his free opinions would have ob¬ 
tained a mitre ; he died in 171S. 

57. Usher, Archbishop of Armagh: this 
portrait was given by Mr. Gifford. He is 
celebrated for his controversial work on tbe 
doctrines of Bellarmine; though a Pres¬ 
byterian, was a favourite of James I. 
Cromwell courted him, and on his death, in 
1656, paid his funeral expenses; he left a 
collection of manuscripts of the Syrian ver- 
sbu of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

58. Dr. H. Stebbing; was educated at 
Cambridge, and os a reward for the part he 
took in the Bangurian controversy Bishop 
Sherlock made him Chancellor of Salisbury; 
he died iu 1763. 

59. An unknown portrait, holding a 
skull: the costume is Italian ; it is a fine 
picture. 

60. Is auotiier portrait, unknown; the 
style of Titian; it has ou a ducal coronet of 
diamonds; tiie age is seventy. 

61. A very curious portrait, and we he. 
lieve the only one of Chaucer; without 
doubt, an original picture; it came from 
Cotton-house, and has been frequently en¬ 
graved. This father of English poetry waa 
bom 1328 ; who hie parents were ts wrapped 
in obscurity. He travelled over the gfei^ 
part of Europe,^ and studied law m the 
Temple ; he shortly after obtaii^ 1^ post 
of vBkttas, or yeomah of the guard to 
Edward Ill., and married Ihe sister of Ca- 
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-Uierioe Sw3n»fon}, wife'of Joba of Gaunt, 
-who became his patron ; had a pension from 
Henry 1V. Hia prologue to hia Cantefbury 
Tales is one of the most curious memorials 
of the time; was first printed by Caxton in 
1476; he died at the age of seventy-two; 
the arms are emblazoned in the picture. 

62. Is a small and very curious portrait of 
Luther, in body colour. The date is 1596 ; 
the age sixty-three. In the eoraar of the 
picture is a heart, with a cross; the figure 
is in a monastic dress, with’a book in the 
band. 

63. Lord Burleigh, presented by Gifibrd; 
this picture is by Zucchero, and is a fine 
likeness of the minister of Elizabeth. 

64. Sir William Dugdale, from the Cot¬ 
tonian collection, and is a good portrait of 
this celebrated author of the Monas/icon 
AngUeamtm ; he died Garter King at Arms, 
in 1686. 

65. Matttiew Priori presented by the Earl 
of Besborough; was born in 1664 ; cele¬ 
brated for his wit, aptitude, and companion¬ 
able qualities; this portrait waiS engraved 
in Johnson's poets. 

66 . Camden ; this picture has %een en¬ 
graved ; it resembles the one in Painter’s- 
hall. Trinity-lane, and is an original picture. 

67 . Is a tine portrait, but of whom is not 
known; the age is thirty-five, the hair light, 
the tunic dark, and of the style of Eliza¬ 
beth or James. 

68 . Unkooirn; a youth of the age of nine¬ 
teen, and from the likeness not improbably 
the Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles II. 

^9. A large portrait of Sir Isaac Newton; 
he is sitting at a table, on which is a globe 
and books; the countenance strongly re¬ 
sembles the statue at Cambridge. 

70. The celebrated antiquary Speed; he 
assisted Camden in his great work, and died 
in 1628. 

71. Bev. J. Ray; he was a naturalist and 
philosopher, was ordained at the restoration 
of Charles II.; in 1670, published a cata¬ 
logue of English plants, which was followed 
by a colleetToa of English proverbs; he died 
in 1705. 

72. Archbishop Cranmer; this portrait 
is by Geriock Flicke ; it is extremely well 
painted; the nppey of the countenance 
is serene, but much etemness about the 
mouth; he Is at a table in study, and has a 
powdered band and black skull cap ; it was 
given to the Museum by Sir John Mitchell. 

73. George Buchanan; an extremely 
fine portrut, and has been repeatedly en¬ 
graved; this celebrated master of m^em 
Lstinity was bora at Dumbarton, in 1506 ; 
he enlisted as a common soldierin the troops 
brought from France by the Duke of Albany, 
and afterwards became tutor to the natural 
sou of James V., Boring which time he 
wrote his tragedy of BapHslea and Jepthes, 


and made his traaslattou of the Mi^ea find 
Alcaataa of Euripides; was invit^ into 
England by Edward VI.; on his return to 
Scotland he embraced the Protestant doc¬ 
trines, and was made President of St. Leo^^ 
nard'a College, St. Andrew's; in 1479* 
wrote his celebnded work De Jure Regnt, 
of liberal tendency, and afterwards that of. 
JRerum SaAiarum Hiatoria; he died in 
1582. 

74. A portrait, said to be of Skakspeare, 
but an indifierent composition, and far more 
likely to be one of James I. 

[Ihis finishes the list of those contained 
in the third or middle compartments of the 
gallery: the finest part of the collection is 
in the remaining divisions.] 


Fourth and F\fth Dunaiona. 

The first portrait which offers itself to 
notice on the wails of the fourth division is 
one of Charles 1.. No. 77, when Prince of 
Wales. The artist by whom this picture 
was executed is unknown, neither the fea¬ 
tures nor in the thoughtful expression of 
countenance does it resemble those taken in 
his maturer ap;e; the melancholy which Van¬ 
dyke threw mto the celebrated picture of 
him in Windsor Castle is here wanting, yet 
this portrait is known to have been among 
those that were sold by order of the com¬ 
missioners of the Commonwealth, from the 
collection at Whitehall. It was presented 
to the museum by Mrs. Gambaieni in 1759. 

78. This is a portrait of Andrew Ver- 
aalius, painted in the hard style of the age. 
There is also another picture of him in the 
gallery of the Escurial, from which an en¬ 
graving was made, and which forms part of 
the frontispiece of his work, Humani Cor~ 
ports Fabrica, and from the resemblance 
between the two this is no doubt a good 
likeness. The life of this man bears a 
characte’’.'*t}f romance about it; he was 
descended from a family of physicians, his 
great grandfather filled that office to Mary 
of Burgundy, wife of Maximilian 1, When 
a young man he went to Paris to perfect 
himself in the study of medicine, and in 1587 
the republic of Venice made him professor 
of anatomy in tfie University of Padua. 
There becoming involved in political in¬ 
trigues, he tied to the Emperor Charles V., 
who at his requoit held a consultation of 
divines to inquire if the opening of a dead 
body was lawful. On the death of this 
prince he became physician to Philip 11., 
and with him came to England; on his 
return to Spain he had the misfortune to 
an^tomi8e the body of a man who _ proved 
not to have bera dead, but expired m con- 
sequenee. This, together with some opi¬ 
nions he held,! bronght'him withia tite iuns- 
diction of the Inqnisitian, and he would 
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have perished at the stahe bat for the inter- 
> cession df Philip; he was, however, con. 
.demned to make a pilgrixoage to Palestine, 
where his medical fame was such that it 
'Was with great difficulty he e8Ciq>ed from 
the hands of Mahomet II. He died shortly 
after his return to Madrid in 1560. Thoanus 
eays his knowledge of anatomy was so great, 
that place any bone of the human body in 
his hand, blindfolded, he would tell to what 
part it belonged; he exposed in his writings 
the errors of Galen, and acquired the title of 
Father of Anatomy. This portrait was 
painted by Sir Antonio More, and belonged 
to the Cottonian Collection. 

79. This picture is of the age of Charles 
I., of whom is noth nown, nor by whom 
painted, but is thought to be Frederick of 
Orange. 

80. Anna Maria Schurman, a learned 
German lady; Mr. Evelyn, in his History 
of Chalcography, observed, that she was 
very knowing, and skilled in this art and 
many othersshe spoke Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, French, English, and Italian, and 
she also wrote the Syriac character beauti. 
fully; Cats, the pensionary of Holland, wished 
to marry her, but she refused. Revilius 
Spanheim and the learned Yossius, by show* 
ing her correspondence with them, spread 
her fame throughout Europe. She was 
religious and modest in life, and took for 
the motto of her work, De Ingenii MuUebria, 
the words of St. Ignatius, ** Amor mens 
crucifixus." The famous Penn was with her 
at her death, which took place at Wiewart, 
in Friesland, in 1678. The picture, which 
is no doubt a likeness, has been engraved, 
and is painted by John Licvens. 

81. Is a portrait of George, the tenth and 
last Earl Mareschal of Scotland, be was 
one of the noblemen who staked and lost 
their all in the cause of the unfortunate 
Stuarts, and died in exile at Rome, where 
this picture was painted. It was presented 
by Lord Glenbervie. 

82. Is a portrait of Sir Antonio More, a 
celebrated painter: it is on panel. He was 
bom- in 1519, and was a pupil of John 
Schorel; was recommended by the Cardinal 
Granville to the Emperor Charles V., and 
afterwmds came to England to paint the 
portrait of Queen Mary. At her death he 
returned to Spain with Philip, and shortly 
after, quarrelling with him, went into the 
service of the famous Duke of Alva, who 
made him receiver of West Flanders, on 
which preferment he gave away his easel 
and burnt his brushes. He lived in great 
magni6ceDCe tiii his death, which took place 
in 1673; his i^le was that of Hol^in; 
some of his historical picture are b%hly 
esteemed; Fuseli said his colouring wm 
T itianesque. The picture has been engraved. 


and was bequeatiied to the Museom by Dr. 
Andrew Gifford. 

83. Clement X.; by whom thia picture 
is painted is unknown. 

84. Frederick, the third Duke of Saxony; 
it is well executed, and ia the work of Lucas 
Cranach. 

85. Is a spall oval picture of the cele¬ 
brated Moliere. It is most beautifully exe¬ 
cuted, There is the same look of gmiias 
and intellect that is displayed in the coun¬ 
tenance as appears in all the portraits of 
him. This great poet, whose proper name 
was John Baptiste de Pauguelm, was born 
at Paris, in 1620. His father was a valet to 
the king, and it was his intention to have 
brought up his son as an upholsterer. He 
was educated at the Jesuits’ College, which, 
at the i^e of fourteen, he left; for the stage, 
and played at St.Germam’sunder theassumed 
name of Moliere, after which he made an 
acquaintance wi^ Madame le Bevoit, and 
formed a company. His first comedy, 
L’Eiourdi, was written in 1653, and for 
twenty years alter he continued to write 
and act. The best of bis pieces are the 
Tartvfie and La Miaanthrope. He per¬ 
formed the part of the Malade Imaginaire, in 
his comedy of that name, although ill at the 
time, and warned by Banon not to act, by 
which he broke a blood vessel, which brought 
him to his grave in 1673, at the age of fi^« 
three. It required a special order of the 
king to effect his burial in the church of Si. 
Eustache, Hurton, Bishop of Paris, refwiDg 
his consent. In private life his character 
was good and generous, and he was declared 
by Voltaire the best comic writer of any age 
or nation. 

86 . Is a portrait of Mary I. of Eng¬ 
land ; the painting is hard and coarse, and 
the artist is unknown; indeed, it has so' 
little resemblance to olher pictures of her 
that it may be doubted if it ever were in¬ 
tended for her. 11 was given to the Museum 
by Sir Thomas Mantal. 

87. Peter Corneille, the greatest poet 

that France ever produced. This is also a 
small oval picture, highly finished, by the 
same artist as the preceding one of Moliere'. 
Of the likeness there can be no doubt, as it 
resembles the whole-length of him io the 
gallery of Versailles. This celebrated man 
was born at Rouen in 1606; thefirstcomedy 
Ite wrote was entitled MeHiU, and his trage¬ 
dies of the Horatii, Cium, and PoUcme, 
have ever been considered as the maater- 
pieces of the French sl^. It iqjpears that 
the greatest part of his life was passed in 
comparative poverty, and that on tbq death 
of Colbert, a pensiou receivi^ was 

stopped, he became so ,jpcaich rednmi that 
.D’Alembert says he waa then poor, old, 
sickly,' and dying, llie king then aent.hua 
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two Imodrvd louu, bat it ws* too Istei bo 
expired October 6, 16S4. In convenation 
he not shine, and his manners were 
stately and reserved. 

88 . This is a very large picture of two 
celebrated men, Cosmo de Medici, and his 
secretary, Bartolomeo, Condni; they tre 
seated at a table covered with papers, and 
the open countenance of Cosmo is finely 
contrasted with the Machavielian look ^ 
his dependent. The colours ^are extremely 
fine, and the costume alone "of ^e figures 
would be curious were it not certain tiiat 
the likenesses are correct. Who was the 
a^t is net known, but it is of the Ve~ 
netian school, and was brought here from 
the Cottonian collection.^ Cosmo was the 
son of John de Medici, a merchant of 
Florence. He obtmned from his grateful 
fellow-citizens, the title of Father of his 
Country. Concini, after the death of Cosmo, 
accompanied Mary de Medici to France 
with ^ wife, where he rapidly rose into 
favour. He was made Marshal of France 
and Count of Normandy, but, by the advice 
of Luynes, a favourite of Louis XIII., was 
arrest^ and shot, when entering the castle 
of Filus as a prisoner. 

89 . Is a portrait of Jean Rousseau, a 
French artist, who was employed in the 
paintings of Montague House. He ex¬ 
celled in landscapes seen through architec¬ 
tural vistas. His skill in perspective draw¬ 
ing was hi^ly esteemed. The style of the 

{ licture is hard and coarse, and is not un- 
ikely his own work. It was given to the 
Museum in 1757, by Mr. Wollfryes. 

90. This is a finely-executed portrait of 
Franke, of Borsalia, Earl of Ostervant, and 
bean tlw date 1470. It is in the style of 
Holbein; the face has been delicately 
coloured, but age and repairs have not im- 
roved it. He was a Flemish noble, and 
eld his title from the Dukes of Burgundy. 
Thepicture oime from Cotton House. 

fl. Ulysses Aldrovandns, a celebrated 
natural historum. He was bom in 1522, 
and was made professor in tiie University 
of Bologna, by Clement X. He travelled 
over a great part of the world, and formed 
for the shove establishment a great col¬ 
lection of minerals, fossils, and antiquities. 
In the latter part of his life his opinions lost 
him his chair, and he died in an hospital in 
great poverty, at the age of 80 years, in 
1605. His work on natural history forms 
six folio volumes. This picture of him is hy 
Georgione; it is finely painted, and belonged 
to the Sloaneian collection. 

03. Is a portrait of S^za Palavicini, 
Cardmal of St. Remigius, celebrated as. a 
partisan of the koqpe of Austria. The dif¬ 
ference in the costume of this figure and 
ihoee ^gnitaries of the same rank In 'eulior 


times is shown. The date is 1663. It was 
presented by Smart Lethieullier, Esq. 

93. An infanta of Spain. 

94. This is a curiously-painted picture, 
but by whom is not known; it is of the 
Flemish school, and of Elizabethan date, 
1690 ; the age is marked sixty-six; the long 
beard and ruff are remarkable. 

95. A portrait of Rubens; by whom it 
was painted is unknown; it is not badl^jr 
executed, and is no doubt a Ukeness, as it 
resembles the one he painted of himself, 
which is at Ghent. This celebrated man, 
whose father was a doctor of law, was bom 
at Cologne, iq 1577* Uis first master was 
Van Ort; he then qtudied under Otbo 
Venius, and in 1620 was employed by Mary 
de Medicis to paint the gallery of the Luxem¬ 
burg Palace. He was made Secretary to 
the Council of the States of Holland, and 
when in England was knighted by Charles 1. 
The character of his painting is free, correct, 
striking, and brilliaat, with a tone of gay 
magnificence, but his beauties are Flemish, 
and his Venuses are broom girls. Perhaps 
his best picture, the Rape of the Sabines, is 
in the National Gallery. He died in 1640, 
at the age of 63. 

96 . This is a portrait of Charles Mar- 
quetil de St. Evremond, Seigneur de St. 
Denis; is a likeness, and probably painted 
when in this country by Sir P. Lely. 
It has all the character of the man, and the 
wit and courtier is displayed in the coun¬ 
tenance. He was of a noble family of Con¬ 
stance, in Normandy, and was born in 1612. 
Be served in the army of the Prince of 
Cond^ at Friburg and Norlingen, but trying 
his talent for satire on the Prince, lost his 
commission. He afterwards fell Into dis¬ 
favour with Mazarine on the same account, 
and got for his pains three months in the 
BastUe. In the war of the Fronde he took 
the part of the court, but bis wit offending 
the minuter, he fled to England, became a 
favourite of Charles IL, and passed his days 
in a style of epicurean ease and enjoyment. 
He is described as being humane and gene¬ 
rous ; his morality was that of the age. His 
death took placein 1703,whenhehad reached 
his eightieth year, and his tomb in the 
Abbey of Westmiimter carries down to pos¬ 
terity the remembrance of the follies of tbe 
veteran dandy of the seventeenth century. 

93. Is a portrait of John Gutenburg, tbe 
inventor of the art of printing with ibetal 
typek. It is an early picture, and has all 
the faults of tbe age, but probably a likeness, 
as it bears a resemblance to a coarse wood¬ 
cut of him done in 1450. His father was a 
merdumt, he was bom at Meats, in 1401; 
bettmn tbe yean 1450 and 1456 the fa- 
xeoQB BiUe, consisting of 637 leaves, the 
fira^ known epeeimen of metal typee was exe. 
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cuted between Gatesburg and Fbet; heissup- 
posed to have printed some other worke, bat 
none other appear with hie name. In the ar¬ 
chives of tile city of Mentz, Schrmpdio dis¬ 
covered a document of a process by Gatt 
against him, in which he bad promised the 
latter to make known to him the whole dis¬ 
covery ; there is mention made of it in four 
forms kept together by two screws, or press 
spindles, and of letters and pages cut up 
to prevent any one discovering the art. The 
ablest writers have differed on what mate¬ 
rial he employed; Schroepdin supposed me¬ 
tal, while Fournier, Measman, and Fisher 
thought they were of wood. The picture 
tvas present^ to the Museum by Paul Vail- 
lant. Esq. 

99. Robert, Earl of Salisbury; it is of 
the time of James I., and was given by 
Dr. Gifford. 

lOU. Is a portrait of the celebrated John 
i^cke; it is a large picture, and is finely de¬ 
signed, and has the same thonghtlul ex¬ 
pression of countenance observable in all his 
portraits : the artist is unknown. He is re- 
presented in his study in a loose gown. The 
life of this philosopher is too well known to 
require relation, 'fhe picture was the gill 
of Dr. Maty. 

101 . Is a good likeness of Alexander Pope; 
it was presented by Francis Annesly, Esq. 

102 . Is a portrait of Dr. James Parsons, 
a celebrated physician; the likeness is good, 
and the picture has been engraved. 

lOJ. Is a painting of Mary Davis, who re¬ 
sides at Songhall, in Cheshire; it was taken 
at the age of seventy-four. When twenty- 
eight years old, a fleshy excrescence grew 
on the top of her head, which after thirty 
years separated, and grew into two horns, one 
of which the profile of the picture shows. 
It is coarsely painted, and is curious on ac¬ 
count of so remarkable a phenomenon in a 
female i 

104. Sir John Doddinge, an English 
judge, distinguished for his writings on ju¬ 
dicial history and archeology; was a native 
of Barnstaple, in Devon; he was appointed 
one ot tile judges of the King’s Bench in 
1613, and died on the circuit at Exeter, 
where he was buried in l628. He pub¬ 
lished a work called The Complete Par- 
am, and an account of Wales and Corn¬ 
wall. Although a man of genius and ta¬ 
lent, none is displayed in his countenance, 
which has a heavy and lowering look. By 
whom the picture was painted is unknown. 
It was presented to the Museum by Dr, 
Gifford. 

105. Sir Hiomas Vane, jun. He was 
the son of the celebiated Sir U. Vane, who 
lost his bead at the time of Charles it. on 
Tower-hill, and was so well known in the 
commonwealth. The painting ia but ih#f- 
ferently executed, and the artist is unknown. 


It was givm to the collection by Thomas 
Hollis, Esq. 

106. Tliis picture is an extremely good 
likeness and a well painted portrait of Ri¬ 
chard Baxter, one at the most eminent of the 
nonconforming divines of the seventeentii 
century. He was born at Houston, in Salop, 
in 1615, and came to London to seek ius 
fortune, under the auspices of Sir H. Her¬ 
bert. Disgusted at gaiety, he became mas¬ 
ter of the free-Bcbool at Dudley. In 1638, 
he got ordination, and went as a preodier 
to Kidderminster. After the battle of Naseby 
he became a captain in Whalky's regiment 
of horse, in the service of the Parliament, and 
at the restoration was made King’s lAap- 
lain, and offered the bishopric of Hereford. 
At the accession of James he suffered two 
years* imprisonment, through Judge Jeffries, 
and died in 1691. His writings are volumi¬ 
nous, and chiefly theological. The picture 
was presented by Dr. Gifford. 

107. Is a small head, beautifnlly painted 
by Dobson, but of whom is unknown. 

108. Is a small Venetian picture of a car¬ 
dinal. 

109 . Is a Imadscape by Wilson, and it is 
singular it should be here, as it is the only 
one in the gallery of this description. 

110 . Is unknown. 

111 . Is a portrait by Ramsay, of the cele¬ 
brated Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, the 
author of the letters and would-be patron of 
Johnson ; it was presented by Sir Thomas 
Rubinson in 1717, and is a good likeness; 
ho is in the court dress of the time. 

112 . Is a likeness of Lodowick Muggleton; 
neither the artist or giver of it are known, 

113. Is a good portrait of Thomas Britton, 
called the musical smalUcoal man; it is 
painted ^ Woolaston ; he was born at 
Higbam rerrars, and carried on business at 
CIcrkenwell; so great was his taste for 
music, that he fitted up a stable at St. John’s 
gate, and gave concerts which were maBt 
fashionably attended, Handel and Dr. Ik- 
pusch both performing at them ; every mu¬ 
sical work that came in his way he pur¬ 
chased. He lost his life by a silly joke; one 
of the company at a dinner party, a ventri¬ 
loquist, predict^ his death that night, and 
such was the impression it made, that it 
actually took place. 

114. Hiis is a portrait of Vertne, the ce¬ 
lebrated engraver. He was bom in 1684, 
and was patronised by Kneller and Bishop 
Tillotson, and afterwards, in 17&6, by Fra^ 
rick. Prince of Wales, whose dea^ so much 
grieved him that it was shortly after fol¬ 
lowed by his own. It was given by Ms 
widow, in 1775. 

115. la a portrMt by an unknown hand, 
well painted, of thefkmons Algernon Sydney. 

llfi. Dr. John Wallis, the celebrated ma¬ 
thematician, and is a fine likeness. He was 
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k jddmre. bjr'Davia, bf Governor 
Hunter. It teaf presented by AdmtvalPam. 

118. ts awell painted pbrt;raitofthe cele¬ 
brated daptamllViiKam Dartipier, by Murray. 
He was bom kr 1672. <• Tlie countenance of 
the veteran navigatPr portrays the dangers 
he had passed "by flood and field." Perhaps 
no man'll life ever presented a greater variety 
of adventure than bis. 'The simple narra¬ 


tive, written by himself, bears on it the 
stamp of truth, and shows that there is no 
danger, no difficulty which perseverance or 
resolution will not alleviate or overcome. 
The picture belonged to the Sloanelan col¬ 
lection. 

We trust that the present collection 
at the British Museum, from its inter¬ 
esting character «nd general excellence, 
will prove a nucleus for the formatioQ 
of an Historical Gallery, both by means 
of purchase and donation, that may 
ultimately rank with the great His¬ 
torical GaUery recently formed at Ver¬ 
sailles. 


FRAGMENT OP AN ODE TO ThI: FIRST OP JANUARY. 


All hail! thou first-bom of the hale New Year! 

Cradled in hail or frost, snow, sleet, or fog. 

Right merrie dog! 

Although thou seemest rather " cold without," 

Yet " warm with" joy we greet thy visit here 
With cheers and cheer; 

And, while we pledge thee in a can of grog, 

We shed a tear 

For poor old Thirty Eight, upon his bier 
And cry all hail! 

Hail! day decreed 

By Jove for Jovial meetings. 

Presents and other pleasant kinds of greetings. 

Prolific time 

For rhymes and rime! 

When monthly editors 

Pay their addresses to their Cuwrfeous readers. 

And meekly ones write very powerful “ leaders." 

^ ^ When hen-peck’d husbands make their mills 

And birds of prey, called creditors, 

Send in their bVls ; 

When doctors weary of their craft 

Of making blisters, boluses, and pills, 

(No longer i’ the vnf’ to bleed), 

^ Turn sick, and so prescribe themselves—o dr ft. 

• •*«•«« 

Bromley, Middlesex. J. 3. 


PENSEE.—No. III. 

Etnnity—Time risen from the tomb, 

Heir, bke ourselves, tcymmortality. T. W. 
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Some time since, journeying through 
various of the great provincial towns of 
the continent, and during a lengthened 
residence in Antwerp, we became ao> 
quainted with the Abb^ Montelle, who 
was then acting as officiating priest dur¬ 
ing their fasts and festivals. 

On the first view of him, whilst 
standing before the lighted altdr per¬ 
forming the rites and ceremonies of 
Catholic worship, his appearance was 
not only imposing, but remarkable in a 
degree scarcely to be imagined. His 
countenance, withered and sallow, was 
lined with the distinct trait of intdleo* 
tual superiority and spiritual dignity. 
His form was imperious and stately, 
but it was power disenthroned and sta¬ 
tion subverted. He had the aspect of 
kings when divested of the crown—of 
mortals when driven from the inheri¬ 
tance of happiness; the impression of 
him was lasting and true. 

Rut when we met him afterwards 
amid the half-dilapidated buildings and 
antique streets, clothed in the solemn 
vesture of his order, the step and pre¬ 
sence of religious humility, the sancti¬ 
fied calmness of his exterior, excited 
sensations of respect that were, perhaps, 
enhanced by his reputation for profound 
learning, scriptural and scientific re- 
searcli, acute sagacity and knowledge 


f ft • 

of inen, and an tmwairied 
in disdtar^tig tho dtitica qfJbjb ytMSmiik, 
Shortly afterwards, in oiu* dba- 

racter, we procured aq latnoduendg|ii^ 
him. i 

It is not necessary to detail the ppar 
gress of our intimacy ; but as his C0D^ 
fidence in me increased, he explained 
his intention of pubhshing certain ma¬ 
nuscripts, which he wishw first to place 
in my hands fdr the purpose of revi¬ 
sion. My surprise was not uttered, but 
perfectly understood. 

“ It would scarcely do,” said he, ** to 
make public the ‘ Confessions of a Con¬ 
fessor' in the very land where that form 
of religion is so generally adopted ; but 
it is my purpose that men should know 
something of themselves. My experi¬ 
ence, if it avail me not, may be of bene¬ 
fit to them; and if you have no objec¬ 
tion to the task, and the world should 
approve other papers—^they sh al l be 
forthcoming. Remember, 1 vouch for 
the facts j let them be rendered fit for 
publication, and—and his words 
melted away into a contemplative but 
peculiar smile. 

My task is completed; but if one 
of the myriads who will peruse these 
pages doubt these truths, let him satisfy 
his personal scruples by giving them 
the name of ^tum. 


It is doubtless fitting that every man 
should account for himself; but how 
he shall do so is left entirely to his own 
judgment and conscience. There is, 
perhaps, nothing more difficult than to 
explain the peculiar motive which actu¬ 
ates us in the every-day events of our 
existence. It is oftentimes activity 
without intent, or impulse with no de¬ 
finite reason to direct it. Nevertheless, 
we need not the shrewd cunning of the 
casuist, nor will we resort to sophistical 
argument to prove that man is guided, 
or misguided, as much by the blind 
agency of chance, as by the impetus, 
the why and the wherefore, the passion 
or the principle which leads him astray 
from, or conducts him by the right 


patli to the desired haven of his hopes 
and the resting-place of his content. 
This, then, we will not argue Enough 
that some star or ignis fatuus has be¬ 
trayed me, like other men, on this sea 
or amid this desert, which we are 

{ ileased to call by the flattering appel- 
ation of so dear a thing as life. I have 
not proved myself iiicapable of error, 
how then can 1 believe others immacu¬ 
late in virtue! No, the sorrow and sin 
that have been recognised in me, have 
been equally witnessed amongst them; 
and the soothing of consdence and the 
palliative of vice which once were us^ 
to allay my inward sufferings—to calm 

the burning recollections of my mind_ 

they are changed to the holy plea^ngs 
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of relinon, and lot me bdiere, at least, 
that I nave not in latter dajrs failed 
to bring it to the relief of film’s hi ^ 
lika state of mental deUnquencr, an- 
guiah, or torture of the spirit 1 will 
reveal the facts as they took |dac£; and 
let not the world wonder, since sub^ 
stances immeraed- in certain sluf^sh 
waters assume .the petre^faction of stone, 
that the. human .heart, constantly sub¬ 
ject to the infliction of tears, can also 
pat on the like callous hardness of in¬ 
sensibility, and make itself of that‘mar- 
ble at last which no waters may pene¬ 
trate, and from which no relenting 
drops shdl ever again exude. 

My mother was a Spanish lady of 
noble and ancient lineage. My father 
was born of the'high blood of the Nor¬ 
mans ; his iUustrious descent andlength- 
ened line of* genealogical succession 
being the themes whereon he most de¬ 
lighted to expatiate. The scion imbibes 
the sap and puts forth the same green 
leaf as the tree from whose root it has 
sprung, and my young mind became 
shackled by the prejudices of birth and 
bound down in the pride of hereditary 
distinctions—in the pretenraons of that 
rank with which circumstances, at my 
first entrance into the world, had so 
kindly invested me. It was pride, how¬ 
ever, that was instructed to propagate 
itself by acts of charitable munificence— 
of generous liberality, by deeds expres¬ 
sive of their own nobility ; and this not 
because it was due to human necessity, 
but because they were indicative of 
true greatness, a something, in fact, to 
demonstrate die immeasurable distance 
between want and wealth. Such serene 
elevation—such silent superiority as 
the hard and towering rock holds over 
the sapling that grows below, which it 
shelters from the teni|>est. The peasant 
was born of the soil, essentially so ; but 
the prince was.sprung fl^m the pure 
sunlight of heaven in created grandeur, 
above all. 

Meanwhile, the stimulants for mental 
exertion and intellectual improvemetA 
were never wanting. But pride, die 
cldef attribute of the demons was always 
at hand, and yet not always,' or guilt 
had been less known to me. Yet nc^ 
this alone; the received opinions and 
fwactioes of the world were averse from 
the after-feriings and after-passions 


that swayed and uldnut^ destroyed 
me. Aristocracy of minci conrists in 
intellect , Prom one world of thought 
into anodier my fancy wandered: study 
was my pursuit and science my delijB^t 
—and this because knowledge was wis¬ 
dom", and wisdom the hand-maid of 
^ings. Alas! Reginald Montelle, the 
time was yet to come when, having 
laid aside all foolish self-esteem, hu¬ 
mility should be the highest badge of 
honour that life and time had left thee. 

I am willing that my nature be per¬ 
fectly known, and in all respects justly 
understood. Fortune had.denied me 
nothing; how then was it to be ima¬ 
gined that I myself should), begin the 
contest with myself, when my own 
satisfaction and happiness must*be the 
sacrifice ? It was not to be anticipated. 
The combat offered no laurel of victory, 
and I despised it. Man in his true 
character—every living being, indeed, 
is an example of this principle. Pausing 
yet on the threshold of early youth, 
my senses looked back upon the beauty 
of the past, but it had become vulgar 
to my conception. Some one thing 
more beautiful than all that was gone, 
my heart sorely coveted ; to-morrow 
must surely bring a brighter prospect. 
I slept the lusty sleep of health and 
manhood, and'awoke to the just know¬ 
ledge of myself, my heart, my desires, 
and my hopes. 

Let me pause to question myself and 
others^ Who has not deceived his own 
heart and that of other men—aye, and 
of women, too ? Who is there who can 
assert he never betrayed the promises 
of the pa^t ? Is there one soul gifted 
with tne spirit of its first being—the 
nature of its childhood, returns back to 
the grave even as it was born—^pure,* 
perfect, of etherial sweetness, and of 
unchanging wisdom? Not one. As 
time breaks down the body, so life 
shivers the heart into fallen ftagments, 
the one'is but the semblance of the 
other, and I am but the likeness of 
other men. Take me as you fibd me; 
fbr I have known enough of, the wis¬ 
dom of religion, that my forgiWhess no 
man shall give me, since it lies buried 

* It it RQt oiu prorince here to enter upon 
tiieolo^cal diieuttion. „The afalM, it. mutt, be 
remembered, alone tpenkfe.—So. 
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in the earth that opens for my grave. 
Herein I am silent. 

I was in the first prime of man- 
hoodj when q^uitting my home, 1 de* 
parted in the direction of Switzerland. 
Various and ea^ are the current ex¬ 
cuses to be made on the like emergency. 
The desire of travel or of improvement, 
the longing for change and diversity of 
scene and characters, die necessity of 
an intimate acquaintance with the rela¬ 
tive condition of my fellow-men, or the 
old apology for visiting some respected 
relative from whom I had great ex¬ 
pectations, induced my fond parents to 
part with me, on the terms roost pleas¬ 
ing to my wishes. I was, in truth, 
bound upon an excursion in quest of 
something that was as yet unknown, in 
search of happiness or of amusement, 
or rather, it was a speculative inquiry 
into my own feelings, habits, and pro¬ 
pensities. My father, when he parted 
from me, bade me never forget the ho¬ 
nour inseparable from my name, while 
my mother reminded me of the virtue 
and courage which my high birth de¬ 
manded Above all, I was never to 
forfeit my dignity or degrade my sta¬ 
tion:—the words were heard, accre¬ 
dited, and only too well remembered. 

After some days travel, as the pro¬ 
spect changed, the lengthening distance 
divided me from that susceptibility of 
feeling with which I had parted from 
all that was dear or venerable in the 
days of my childhood. As these un¬ 
pleasant impressions wore away, other 
and more comfortable thoughts amused 
me; I was born a lover of nature, and 
easily charmed by all its varieties ; and 
under every aspect, indeed, its changes, 
its wonders, and its glories were made 
known to me. In this respect, my dis¬ 
position more nearly approached to that 
of the peasant than my vanity would, 
at this time, have permitted me to ima¬ 
gine. 

My taste for romantic scenery, per¬ 
haps, greeted my stims; for after weeks 
spent in the dissatisfactory wanderings 
of utter idleness, 1 quitted the main 
road, and leaving nay servant and other 
incumbrances at a neighbouring town, 
hired a poney and set off alone on my 
solitary journey. From town to village, 
and so on, through devious and untrod¬ 
den ways 1 listened forward, my 


bumble guise and current coin procu¬ 
ring me a welcome wherever my path¬ 
way conducted me. My assumM name 
also, which may he now known under 
the feigned appellation of Montelle, 
saved me from all inconvenience, and 
answered every purpose, as well then 
as now, in concealing my real dignify 
and pretensions in society. A slight 
semblance of romance was also given 
to the expedition by the fact of my 
feigning to be a wandering artist, seek¬ 
ing employment or recreation, as the 
whim of the moment might determine. 

I remember the day as yesterday. 
It was a day never to he ohliteratra 
from my thoughts, where it lives as 
fresh as at the first hour of its dawning. 
The evening sun was fast sinking, and 
all the skies flushed with the tracking 
of its glory, when I found myself on s 
rustic bridge that crossed the path up 
the steep and winding ascent of a whole 
range of mountaina; to the right the 
stream rolled on, now in majestic full¬ 
ness, now hurrying and tossing over 
broken and jagged rocks, and now 
breaking its way in the evenness of un¬ 
impeded progress, till, lost in the fis¬ 
sures of the declivity, it crept softly 
down into the rallies beneath, and 
flowed into one vast and tranquil lake. 
Lost in reverie, and holding my poney 
by the bridle, I gazed on the passing 
stream, when a sudden overclouding 
of the atmosphere warned me to hasten 
forward, l^fore me was the last ledge 
of rock; I clambered up it with all 
my native energy and impetuosity. On 
reaching the summit, a glorious scene 
was diffused around. The range of 
mountain heights extended on cither 
side in solemn majesty, dreary, uncul¬ 
tured, and barren ; but on the opening 
descent, cultivation and verdure re¬ 
sided ; and small patches of table-land 
and neat enclosures, adorned with the 
budding luxuriance of the vine, like 
one huge hanging garden, graced the 
slopes and the vallies that lay 

in the numerous recesses beneath. At 
my feet was one of the loveliest villages 
in the world, now glowing and beau¬ 
tiful with the mellow beams of the re¬ 
tiring sun. Sheltered by hills, bounded 
by wood and forest, it lavin the bosom 
of nature ; what soul could (hetaaveller 
have who passed it unheeding f 
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We» it A coming storm? Or a 
yiMithful female figure, hastening yon- 
da* towu^s her home, that led me 
aiSter her ? I vatdied her to her Tuat^e 
cid)in, but not even distance can delude 
the eye of admiration—'She must be 
beautiful! Above head now, the closely 
oompresBod and struggling clouds, 
dyed with the sun's last tints, i^eflected 
and refracted its golden brightness ; 
and turning with varying hues, hung 
over the surface of the waters, or chas¬ 
ing the deep and less palpable shadows 
of twilight, seemed as the type of youth¬ 
ful hopes pursuing with many changes 
the dark and mystic track of time and 
life. All this boded a storm : at least, 
1 would have it so, and, speeding my 
yrey by a circuitous course, as night 
closed in, 1 brat. my summons against 
the door of the well-marked hut. 

At length, an old woman deeply 
furrowed by age, and browned with the 
country sun, appeared at the entrance 
and d^anded my wishes. To her my 
smticipations of the storm were shortly 
expressed and my desire of present re¬ 
fuge and shelter. She shook her head at 
the ignorant supposition, but received 
me with the courtesy of humble hospi¬ 
tality. Indeed, as chief of this patri¬ 
archal village, uid being the greatest 
proprietor of the vineyards around, she 
was entitled as well from age as from 
ancestral precedency, to a certain rude 
homage and respect from her homely 
neighboui^. This I learnt upon my 
road, and did not fail to make use of 
my accidental information. Her invi¬ 
tation to enter was readily accepted. 

The outer door opened into an am¬ 
ple apartment, the ceiling being so low 
as to cast into total darkness the more 
distent portion of the room j winch not 
even the fiamea of the broad hearth, 
for the fire was kindled for the evening 
repast, nor the light of two iron lamps 
could in any degree serve to illumine. 
The walls were hung with a few rude 
arms and uncouth implements of hus¬ 
bandry, save where some groups of 
feii^hees tastefully arranged, proclaim¬ 
ed the downfall of the eagle of tire 
eyrie, or the overthrow of the*Alpme- 
vulture, the scourge of the prature. 
In the recesses of tire casement, 
wreaths of fiowers were hung, and 
sweet^m^ing plants decorated 
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nooks and brackets around. At this 
moment, however, my sight behdd no¬ 
thing of this, being attracted by a &r 
more beautiful object 

This was the peasant whcmi 1 had 
seen while halting on my path upon 
the mountain. At the further end of 
this room and where the light faintly 
bramed a shadowy twilight, the young 
girl was kneeling in sanctity of 
prayer. Surely, all at once, the light 
oured its full radiance upon her! She 
eld A rosary, the symbol of her creed. 
Those hands and arms were not to be 
surpassed by all the beauty of creation. 
Her flowing locks swept the marble of 
her shoulders and rested on the pore 
bosom beneath, which was now, in this 
hour of quiet and retirement, somewhat 
disclosed by the opening of the Swiss 
jacket whi(^ she wore clasped closely 
round a figure of slender an^ exquisite 
proportion. That face—those eyes— 
those Ups. But love may not attempt 
to describe its object 1 pause even 
now, as if lieneath the guilt of sacri- 
lege; yet, in the lustre of her looks, 
peace ever dwelt; her lips were tl^ose 
of young children, full of freshness and 
eloquent with prayer ; her feet strayed 
with the lambs through the pastures, 
and knew but the ways of gentleness 
and innocence; and yet, oh, Astasie! 
my blessing and my curse, the Judas 
lip of fortune betrayed thee, yet art 
thou justified, and for ever sacred to 
my thoughts. 

The hasty glance and quick retire¬ 
ment, tiie blushing diffidence of her 
manner, whispered aU that tlie mind 
could, in that instant desire. When 
the prayer was over, she moved to de- 

E art. The expression of my regret at 
er intended absence, was, perhaps, 
touched with the force of true feeling, 
for the aged mother interfered, and 
bade the lovely creature stay and wel¬ 
come me with the reception due to tra¬ 
vellers that halted on their tiireshhold. 

'‘Nay, Astasie, my chil^," said she, 
“ you must cease to blush, and learn to 
do honour to honest kinsfolk and coun- 
try, who know how to give i^eer and 
gneeting to the stranger, whether sim¬ 
ple or wise, whether great or small 
anuHigst us." 

At these words, the young peasant 
timidly adymioed, my a%ht was sur- 
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choTj^ed with all her loveliness as she 
approached roe, her hands were pressed 
together in the bending of salutation ; 
had nature gone to courts to learn such 
grace! 1 heard, and yet it appeared 
that her words were only half under- 
stcKxl by me. 

I give you good welcome, sir, to 
the humble shelter of our vallies," sairl 
she, and may the blessing of health 
attend you. If you need any kindness, 
my name is Astasie Frantzen, at your 
service, sir, with all sincerity of heart.” 

“ Gentle Astasie—” but let me not re¬ 
peat the idle words; they were ended 
by my touching her hand with my lips. 
This manner of salute was new to her, 
but far more surprising to me was the 
blushing dignity of her air, full of the 
perfect simplicity of nature. But still 
it was iippossible for me not to disco¬ 
ver that she perceived that inherent 
superiority which birth or education had 
bestowed on me, that she was awed 
but not bewildered; while, as this truth 
betrayer! itself, my mind applauded 
her quick perception, and was flattered 
by the inference to be drawn from it. 

While the evening repast was pre¬ 
paring, and in order to quiet all appre¬ 
hension or doubts on the part of the 
good woman, her mother, I entered 
freely into conversation; talked of my 
family and an imaginary resemblance 
between the present scene and those I 
had been accustomed to, taking care 
to hint that comfort of worldly condi¬ 
tion which, though rather above them, 
was only so from certain adventitious 
circumstances which were not likely to 
occur in the pastoral regions which they 
inhabited. There was no preconcerted 
scheme in this, it was the idle talk 
of an idle hour; however, it won the 
good lady’s favour, who would not al¬ 
low me to depart ^at night, but her¬ 
self prepared the rustic bed, and per¬ 
formed all other hospitable attentions 
that this unexpected intrusion called 
for. It wa^ evident, indeed, that my 
person or manners had procured me 
her approbation, but Reginald Mon- 
telle, who had trod the tesselated halls 
of greatness, was prepared for, and ex¬ 
pectant of, every civility of life. 

At intervals, my discourse glided off 
into casual remarks made to the young 
peasant, and how was it that I myself 
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accustomed to all the acquired graces 
and meretricious ornaments of society, 
should still And something in the lan¬ 
guage of nature, superior and more at¬ 
tractive than them all ? It was surely 
the effect of some contrariety of hu¬ 
mour, that my mind could recognise 
beauty and sweetness only where others 
had persuaded me it did not, might 
not, and never could exist. 

Meanwhile, and during the acci¬ 
dental inteiTuptions necessary to the 
preparation of sundry trifling additions 
to the forthcoming meal, I made my¬ 
self more familiar with the furniture 
and other articles about the apartment. 
It was only as I advanced through the 
distant gloom that I first became aware 
of the presence of a fourth person, ap¬ 
parently belonging to the household. 
In the farther shade there lay the figure 
of a man, reclining on a kind of Gothic 
bench placed against the wall; his rus¬ 
tic cloak was wrapt round him, and his 
attitude bespoke the unconscious ease 
and peacefulness of slumber. I had 
scarcely time to survey him ere the en¬ 
trance of the peasant or her mother 
called me away. But ever and fre¬ 
quently my curiosity, or an indefinite 
desire of waking him, induced me to 
return to the spot; and at last thenoi^ 
of my hasty retreat aroused him, and 
after gazing at me through the dense 
obscurity of shade, he suddenly woke 
up, shook himself into his native self- 
possession, and presented himself be¬ 
fore me. 1 do not know how it was, 
but my mind was greatly relieved on 
beholding his youth, or perhaps on 
perceiving his resemblance to Astasie. 

Let not the gi'eat boast of their pre¬ 
tensions, if the humble possess such as 
these. Had Albert Frantzen been the 
born inheritor of a throne, he could not 
have more become it; and if conver¬ 
sant with the camp of warriors, he 
could not have had a more bold, manly, 
and imposing demeanour. True cou¬ 
rage and inherent honesty supplied him 
'with that which art can never ^ve— 
that expression of entire sincerity which 
begets and compels the like frankness 
in others. Tall and majestic, and his 
sun-burnt brow eloquent with native 
power and passion," he was indeed a 
glorious specimen of the sons of the 
pasture and the field. As we met, he 
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taught ine at once to feel that personal 
distinction is not equal with that of 
private worth. But though it was then 
acknowledged, it was ever after for¬ 
gotten. 

He seemed perfectly aware of the 
probable cause of my presence, and, 
after a minute perusal of me, welcomed 
me with becoming hospitality, and yet 
with some show of cautious reserve, by 
no means uncivil. His conduct to his 
sister was marked by evident admira¬ 
tion and indulgent tenderness. But 
how were it possible to depict all the 
gentle acts that spring from the free¬ 
dom of domestic intercourse! The 
quiet religious serenity of the aged wo¬ 
man, the manly independence of the 
peasant, were new and charming; but 
Astasie Frantzen—what world of rank 
or fashion could produce her equal! 
Besides, gallantry is one of the great 
essentials of manhood, and the peasant 
girl was attended as became her beauty. 
At length we retired to rest ; but I—I 
awoke only to seek her again. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that 
all thought of my departure was now 
given up. By an apparently open ex¬ 
position of the motives of my journey, 
and by the display of the contents of 
my portfcdio, my assumed character of 
a strolling artist was nut only sustained, 
but such perplexing doubts as were in¬ 
sinuating tliemselves into the family 
were entirely dispersed, leaving me the 
object of an unreserved confidence, 
which eventually procured me all that 
my most sanguine hopes could have 
anticipated. 

My rustic chamber of repose was 
again prepared; more canning devices 
invented to secure my comfort; the aid 
of Astasie was not wanted in its deco¬ 
rations—she turned the wreath, or re¬ 
arranged the blossoms round the win¬ 
dow ; the peasant youth was my guide 
through scenes gifted with all the en¬ 
chantment of romance—: to rural glens 
and frowning rocks—to rushing torrents 
and languishing streams—^to wild woods 
and cultivated vineyards—we wander¬ 
ed together. The light form of Astasie 
often greeted us on the w’ay ; but her 
timidity, or my respectful homage, so 
surely whispered its meaning to the 
brother, that ere long it was percep¬ 
tible that he was at some pains to pre¬ 


vent our meeting, exc^iting in his pre¬ 
sence. My thoughts, meanwhile, were 
full of her. Every object borrowed 
some tone or some resemblance from 
her, and she gave life and love to 
things divested of all interest without 
her. And as the stemmed torrent chafes 
and rages till it breaks over its bound¬ 
ary, thus my secret thoughts were tor¬ 
mented, until I could meet and privately 
express my sentiments to her. In fact, 
I was in love—^unknowingly, but still 
in love. 

This jealous observation of her bro¬ 
ther, whose penetration had discovered 
all my admiration of her, withheld me 
for some time from further intercourse 
than such as the familiar meetings of 
the family permitted. This gave ftesh 
impetus and fire to my zeal. I sighed— 
aye—could have wept to tell my pas¬ 
sion. I found her at last, by aeddent 
one morning, seated on a fragment of 
a rock on the banks of'the lake. She 
was murmuring, as sl»e knitted, one of 
the peculiarly plaintive airs of the coun¬ 
try. The blush burning on her cheek 
told of my coming. I recall in vision 
the word.s that passed between us. 

“ I could look on this sight for ever,” 
said I, glancing on the scene to fix my 
gaze on her ;—“ lovely, always beauti¬ 
ful J Surely you must be happy here.” 

" Happy as the day is long,” she 
answered. “ Only when my tame bird 
of the woods dies in the winter time, 
or my goAt is killed over the mountain 
height. You know it is hard to part 
with wliat we love.” 

" You have few to love you—few 
whom yoi'.'can love,” was my reply. 
“ You can scarcely know the grief of 
parting from them.” 

“ Oh yea, my dear father died—my 
brother Albert sometimes leaves us— 
the grape harvest is unfavourable. 
Some say, that no one lives but grieves.” 

“ Would that my departure ever 
could afflict you !” I exclaimed. " But 
that dear consolation, sweet girl, the 
hope is not permitted me.” 

1 shall regret you as an agreeable 
stranger,” said she with some hesitation, 
and blushing such eloquence as spoke 
more sweetly. “ I shall remember you 
as one—a generous and kind gentleman 
—as one who came a while amongst us 
and is gone—yes, and for ever.” 
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Remember me even as love recalls 
its object,” I whispered —“ true as 
honour, faithful as iriendship. Astasie, ^ 
you shall not be mistaken,”—but she 
broke from me, not, however, before 
my arms had once embraced her. It 
was the deprecating air with which 
modesty looks on greatness far beneath 
her. 

At that instant a rushing sound 
was heard like the breaking of winds 
through cloistered ruins, and one of 
the larger species of the Alpine vulture 
rose brooding over the waters; its 
victim was quickly fixed and pounced 
upon; again it rose in towering pro¬ 
gress to its mountain home. The girl 
trembled and shrunk back, but ere I 
could pursue her, with whispered ex¬ 
clamations of distress, she fled away. 
For me, it spoke to my senses, louder 
and more surely than the voice of 
oracles. 

But the peasant was faithful to her 
virtue and stedfust to her discretion. 
We never met again alone for many 
weeks, but then her hasty flight and 
bashful retreat spoke only too keenly 
of her feelings towards me. And she 
was become more thoughtful. Let not 
this susceptibility of heart be re¬ 
proached, for though modesty may 
protect it, it does not console its secret 
sorrows. This peasant, if she wept, it 
was for me. 

At the same time, her brother watch¬ 
ed us, incessantly, unrelentingly, with 
jealous promptitude ; more particularly 
as I sought her in secret, with sure 
design. And, indeed, not even the 
laws of hospitality now restrained 
me,—for what were the promises made 
to myself—what possible notion could 
beguile me into the belief of my own 
honourable intention ? And yet, such 
promises and such belief had both been 
entertained, for it is in the p6wer of 
passion to convert all things to the 
likeness of itself, and the descendant 
ot kings hgd become reconciled to the 
cottage, if only Astasie Frantzen in¬ 
habited there. I was fast deceiving 
myself, that the empty show and pomp 
of riches would be cheerfully resigned 
for a life passed in this scene of hum¬ 
ble contentment, when a slight inci¬ 
dent added fresh impulse to my love. 

There is no first affection that is 


not tinged with the true colours of 
romance ; for if it assume it not natu¬ 
rally, it is graced with it artificially. 
But here was a contrast of circum¬ 
stances, dissimilitude of character, all 
the contradictory evidence likely to 
encourage it; combined with beauty 
in the object, living fervour in thle 
climate, and an exquisite country 
around to heighten and enhance this 
first impression of the fancy. 

Well:—where Astasie was not, her 
image supplied her presence ; and when 
her company was denied me, the place 
was sought where we had last met. 
The fragment of rock by the side of 
the lake was one of my favourite even¬ 
ing haunts, and often, in the cooling 
wave, beneath a cloudless sky, I bathed 
and bathed anew, as if outward fresh¬ 
ness could allay the burning fever of 
the soul. 

I was one evening bathing in the 
pure waters near this spot, where the 
first secret words were spoken to Astasie. 
The heavens were serene, in their own 
light reflecting mimic day-time ; while 
the moon shone out with silver beams 
in place of the yellow rays of the sun 
which twilight had eclipsed. Every 
object of the landscape was distinctly 
revealed to the sight, as in the shadow 
of dreams; when, while floating at ease 
upon the wave, the figure of Astasie 
dawned upon my view, and presently 
she came to the spot, where she lin-' 
geretl in mournful contemplation. It 
was the thought of a moment to dash 
beneath the surface and, by swim¬ 
ming under water, attempt to gain the 
nearest shelter of the rewks, and there 
await her departure. 

By the rippling of the tranquil bosom 
of the lake, or beholding my clothes upon 
the shore, she must have become aware 
of the fact; for suddenly she turned 
away ; and on rising cautiously to the 
level, I beheld her hastily retreating, 
and bent upon watching her to the last, 
swam away into the middle of the 
waters, where the last outline of her 
form might be seen with still greater 
distinctness. The memory of the sen¬ 
sation is utterly imperfect and obscure, 
but all at once some slight pain came 
across me, I sunk downward, a reeling 
sensation oppressed my faculties, the 
h«»ivens seemed at a glance to flash with 
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the fire of uncounted stare, and nothing 
was heard but the booming and breath¬ 
ing of the element as it rose over me. 
It was the sullen harmony that whispers 
us to death; yet, there was painful 
pleasure in the feeling. When, as the 
trance became deeper, the grasp of a 
strong arm arrested my sinking slum¬ 
ber, and holding me in its strength 
bore me above into the cool air. 1 telt 
the hard earth press again.t me, and all 
was forgotten. 

When my faculties recovered them¬ 
selves, the hum of manly voices was 
about me. I was in a hut on the borders 
of the lake, and Albert, the vinegrower, 
was one among the party. 

Bear up, sir, ^1 danger's over,” 
said he, in.the deep and somewhat 
morose voice peculiar to him. “ Bide 
you here the night; while I go forward 
and tell the accident at home.” 

Are we far from home ?” I faltered. 
*'No, no, let me dress myself and hasten 
with you,” for I felt fast recovering and 
was curious to* know how the young 
peasant girl would receive the news of 
this event. 

" It was a strong struggle,” said, he, 
" and hard work to uphold you, for the 
water had a mind to have you; and you 
—^you firm built sinewy fellows bear a 
go^ weight with you. However, let’s 
hope you will live and mend.” 

" I am as well as ever,” I answered, 
not pleasing to take the hint, " We will 
go home together presently,” and fum¬ 
bling with my clothes as well as ray 
weakness would permit, my attire was 
shortly arranged, and I walked to the 
village with the help of ray rustic de¬ 
liverer. 

For ihe first time in my life a feel¬ 
ing of embarrassment came over me. 
This debt and this obligation weighed 
heavily upon me; and though it was 
necessary to accept the young man's 
further assistance to conduct me home, 
even this trifle, in comparison of his late 

g reat and generous services, was felt to 
e something oppressive and well nigh 
revolting to me. The whispers of my 
conscience, perhaps, assisted the im¬ 
pression, for certain it was, that my 
designs upon his sister could scarcely 
defensible, since the open explana¬ 
tion of them was the last thing that 
could be desired or encouraged by me. 


I relieved myself of my confusion by 
reesvring the discourse. 

** You must have been passing by the 
lake, Frantzen,” said I, ''or have seen 
me go bathing ; otherwise, how could it 
happen that you so providentially came 
to my help.*' 

" The dying then cry out without 
knowing it,” said he, " for the noise that 
you made might have called one far less 
willing than myself to your aid. But no, 
I have often watched you. You foreign¬ 
ers don’t understand the cold under¬ 
currents and gushing of the lake. Be¬ 
sides, there are some, yes, more than one 
who might lament or—or weep for you.” 

His tone of voice led me to my own 
conclusions; and rough and indifferent 
as he was, he had remarked the prefer¬ 
ence of Astasie, and for her sake, had 
done that which, for my own, he had 
never attempted. The night was now 
far advanced, for the insensibility that 
overcame me, short as it appeared to 
myself, had consumed considerable 
time and skill on the part of my pre¬ 
server. The night was darken^ into 
deepest twilight that just served to 
direct us on our way. 

" Albert Frantzen, my friend,” said 
I, when the path was shaded with the 
shadow of the trees, "young man, 
while I have life, this service shall be 
remembered ; you may find that I have 
power to be grateful. Let us hence¬ 
forth be friends.” 

" No, not so,” he coldly replied. 

" Let gratitude, in this instance, supply 
the place of honour ; 1 bid you be hon¬ 
est ; the debt is cancelled—the action 
rewardef^—^the lord and the labourer 
may then afford to pass as strangers.” 

We just then reached the door of 
the dwelling, and whether from agita¬ 
tion or accident the summons was un¬ 
heard ; we listened for awhile, renewed 
it, and -ifete at length admitted. 

'* Why not come at the first call,” 
said he. " Here is Montelle drowning, 
and none but a peasant dout at hand to 
save him.” 

The shriek of Astasie responded to 
his words, and, as I advanced towards 
her, she stood for a while fixed as a 
statue, gazing in white vacancy upon 
me; but touching my shoulders with 
the embrace of nerveless hands, she 
dropped down to the earth. 
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Was human philosophy made to with¬ 
stand such truths as these? or could 
mortal wisdom ever inculcate precepts 
that might destroy their power ? None 
that could be of benefit to me—to Re¬ 
ginald Montelle. I was above or below 
them. This incident discovered the 
full secret of my heart, if it did not 
reveal that of her's, I must be mistaken 
indeed. Oh God! when I remember 
all—this one all! But feigned coldness 
and chaste reserve, the pretence of a 
mistake, and that her brother was the 
party endangered, restricted blushes 
and restrained sighs, all the deceptions 
of betrayed modesty—the acute contri¬ 
vance of wounded delicacy—all these 
this humble creature made her own. 
Virtue was native to her ai truth ; but 
my love, not according to her simpli¬ 
city, was energetic and'impassioned as 
the fierce passions of manhood ; and I 
would fain believe that the ruthless na¬ 
ture of villany was no part of them. 

From this hour we were almost 
strangers to one another. Astasie 
shrunk from me as from something that 
she feared, but loved too well. Con¬ 
stant to her matin prayer and vesper 
hymn, the beauty and the pride of the 
vineyard, she taught me the truth and 
loveliness of virtue; while here, let me 
vow that no thought derogatory to her 
ever intruded upon my thoughts. Still 
it must not be believed that no deceit 
governed my conduct in the pursuit of 
her; though, on such occasions, a cre¬ 
dit was easily obtained with myself for 
a certain sincerity of purpose, that most 
assuredly was not to be relied on. 
There were means of propitiating Al¬ 
bert Frantzen, and they were carefully 
adopted. A show of entire confidence 
was assumed, my false character and 
circumstances pretended to be openly 
divulged, my prospects and cefimexions 
fairly exposed, together with hints of 
honourable intention — plausible arti¬ 
fices to assure him of my friendship, of 
my wish to conciliate his family; be¬ 
sides that my utter contempt of all dis¬ 
tinctions and differences of fortune ul¬ 
timately disarmed him of all suspicions, 
and he confided in my veracity. Yes, 
by my account, I was to marry Astasie, 
and the event proved all my meaning. 

'* Will you not tire of your little 
tastes for me?” said I, as she orna¬ 


mented with fiowers that recess where 
we used to sit together, the pretence of 
my painting the surrounding landscape 
being my excuse for sitting with her. 

" I can never tire of obliging you,” 
said she; “ but that is because you are 
a stranger. The fear is, that aught 
should happen to you, and break the 
hearts of your friends." 

“ I must be departing back to tJiem,” 
said I, delighting in the sigh that es¬ 
caped her. I shall have this to con¬ 
sole me—to remember you—when I am 
gone.” And I drew forth the sketch of 
herself kneeling in the hut on the night 
of my arrival; but this spoke nothing 
to the vanity of the being before me. 

Why, this is myself I” she exclaim¬ 
ed. " On that night—aye, I shall never 
forget it.” 

“ Let me live in this valley for ever,” 
I whispered, “ forsake ambition for con¬ 
tentment, and be philosopher enough 
to spurn all else that life can offer me.” 

“ Bring your friends here to live 
with us,” she murmured. “ My mother 
would welcome them—I myself would 
tend them, watch your will and your 
wishes. Oh, we should be happy as the 
living day!” 

Such was the simplicity that might 
well betray both her and me, and 1 be¬ 
gan to argue of the impossibility that 
love should submit to reason. The 
pride of rank and power is nothing like 
the pride of happiness, and the one 
should be sacrificed to the other. Thus 
the humble flower is born of the lowly 
earth; but touched by the rays of a 
god-like sun, it rises up and looks at 
heaven. And might not this peasant 
do the same ! But my arguments were 
endless, and all convincing. 

In these vain fallacies and weak de- 
Insions the time, however, passed on ; 
and my affection was unabated, nay, it 
was confirmed. But the period of her 
brother’s departure drew nigh, and it 
wanted but the proof of my own ab¬ 
sence and its effect upon her, to teach 
me to decide at once, and give free 
scope to all the feeling and the fire of 
my passion, by making her my own, 
by marrying her. This was surely the* 
meaning of my mind. I was not quite 
enough the villain to lay the snare of 
ruin. Let me assert that no dark por¬ 
trait of the future looked out from the 
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dim shadow of my present thoughts. 
It was surely impossible it could have 
been so ! However, I quitted the val¬ 
ley before Albert Frantzen went upon 
his journey. Notwithstanding her wan 
sorrow and reCTet—her changed aspect 
of fading loveliness, in spite of this, we 
parted. In truth, I dreaded the scru¬ 
tiny of this labourer—^this vine-grower 
—one of the common herd of nature’s 
children—this being without a name— 
this beggar devoid of wealth—^this man 
so rich in honour. I feared, scorned, 
hated, and shrunk irom him. We met 
but once again. That once again—yes 
—bid my conscience remember it, even 
though willing to forget! 

But we cannot palter with fate, nor 
will we beli€ events; then be the truth 
spoken. Ere long I returned to the 
hamlet. The old mother, believing in 
my humble state and honesty, again 
received and welcomed me. As for 
Astasie, hidden tears and sighs and 
outward blushes had revealed the se¬ 
cret of her heart, and she met me like 
one who had just parted with hope, and 
found despair. The sight of her chased 
away guilty thoughts and seldsh vice, 
and once again she bade me know my¬ 
self and her; but both were known too 
late—my soul was already full of sin, 
and lost to. common honour. But all 
farther argument of passion was cut 
short by a new and unexpected event. 

This was the arrival of a stranger of 
high rank and pretension, who, atttend- 
ed by his suite, passed tlirough the val¬ 
ley on his route to a projected tour 
upon the Continent. During some con¬ 
versation with him, to which my cha¬ 
racter as an artist introduced me, it 
appeared that the beauty of the neigh¬ 
bouring scenery, together vritli the ro¬ 
mantic situation of ^e hamlet, had in¬ 
duced him to delay his farther progress. 
But tho quick jealousy of love disco¬ 
vered that he had other reasons. It 
became known to me that he had seen 
Astasie at some distant village and 
had followed her home; in fact, that 
die was the true cause of his sojourn 
amongst us; and indeed the object of 
his open admiration and pursuit, as she 
was of my secret and treacherous 
advances. 

It was my turn now to become the 
spy, and dog and dodge him in every 


attempt at private communication with 
her. But the count was not a man so to 
be put aside in his amour. Day after 
day did I watch over her, persuaded 
that the highest principle of honour di¬ 
rected me, that all my anxiety was but 
natural indignation and abhorrence of 
his meditated infamy. And to behold 
the temptations thrown out, the ele¬ 
vation and splendour awaiting her, the 
handsome person, of the count, in itself 
no mean accessary to his suit—to witness 
this, and the maiden reserve of Astasie, 
her firm refusal of his wealth, her decided 
rejection of any connexion opposed to 
virtue, her pain and shame at the bare 
supposition of such a lot. His manoeu¬ 
vres to gain access to her, and the ti¬ 
midity and yet the dignity with which 
she repelled him, stimulated my pas¬ 
sion and animated my spirit in her de¬ 
fence. She was sought, solicited, and 
tempted, but neither bought nor be¬ 
trayed. 

All this was regarded by me as a 
fresh sign of her affection, and acted as 
a new incentive to the natural vanity of 
youth. The cruelty of my nature was 
now amused by unkind treatment, neg¬ 
lect and coldness, well feigned indiffer¬ 
ence and civility, and all other mali¬ 
cious contrivances by which love can 
torture the heart and senses of its ob¬ 
ject. But she, gentle peasant! her 
heart taught her to forgive sins below 
claim to human forgiveness. She en¬ 
treated and pleaded with me in guile¬ 
less acts of courtesy, till in one unlucky 
moment of distress and terror, she com¬ 
plained of this nobleman's approaches— 
of her defenceless situation—her need 
of protection; and this was wrung 
from her in the bitterness and misery 
of shame. The door was now open for 
me. The trap of the ensnarer now 
closed u^on her ; in truth, she was in 
my power. However, the belief still 
existed in me that I loved her as ho¬ 
nour and honesty required. 

The count and myself now came to 
an explanation, wherein my intention 
of marrying her was fully stated; and 
there is no doubt that this avowal was 
afterwards communicated to her, as 
one of his means of obtaining her, by 
the contrast of our supposed separate 
conditions and infinite difference of 
.fortune. Indeed, in after discourse 
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with him, his open ridicule of her sim¬ 
plicity assured me of it and in no way 
lessened my ire against him. Threats 
were exchanged, but he persevered in 
his pursuit in defiance of me, till one 
evening, heated by the pure imagina¬ 
tion of the fact, I hastened from the 
cottage to seek Astasie on the borders 
of the lake; my feelings told me she 
would be there, if only as a propitiatory 
act to disarm me of further unkindness, 
for of late, my pleasure had consisted 
in her pain, and my amusement in ty¬ 
rannous abuse of her friendship. I 
found her, followed as usual by the 
count. 

Her confusion while it added to her 
loveliness, excited my passion anew; 
and one appealing glance decided 
me. Hastily bidding her go home¬ 
ward, a liberty, that her entire inno¬ 
cence perhaps excused, 1 threw myself 
between them, and, under the charac¬ 
ter of her accepted suitor, demanded 
satisfaction for all inconvenience that 
she had suffered. The nobleman de¬ 
rided my presumption and mocked my 
folly, when galled at some insulting al¬ 
lusion, my arm was raised to strike 
him, but his swifr sword beamed 
quickly to the light, while mine clashed 
with it on the instant; the point of his 
weapon, however, pierced my wrist. I 
was about to renew the fray, when he 
proudly drew back and his looks told 
me iny inferiority of station precluded 
further combat. Our peculiar situation 
cost us both a smile. On presenting 
my card it degenerated into open 
laughter. The count was a gallant 
man. He recognized my name, apolo¬ 
gized, remarked how painful was the 
fact that any dispute should have risen 
between us, and as the girl had become 
ray peculiar right from priority of 
claim, so she must remain ; the noble 
count denied all further interest in 
her. 

That Astasie Frantzen, with all her 
purity and devoid of ill should be 
regarded as something no better than 
all this—as a being no more deserving 
of the world’s respect, at first struck 
me with wonder; but stricter search 
into the ordinary rules by which society 
is kept together confirmed me in the 
trutli, that her condition, birth, or pros¬ 
pects entitled her to nothing better. 


Love, however, is not the dupe of 
such every-day opinion. We met agiun 
and were the same as ever. The slight 
injury sustained in her defence was re¬ 
garded as fresh proof of the honour of 
my intentions ; and as this idea gained 
ground in the mind of her mother, every 
precautiem was used on my part that 
nothing should occur through which 
this confidence might be forfeited. 
Since my last return, and during the 
absence of Albert Frautzen, 1 had 
lodged at another cottage in dm ham¬ 
let ; and though so often in company 
with Astasie, yet doubtless this very 
fact had quieted all suspicion, and sa¬ 
tisfied the anxious doubts of the old 
lady as to my designs with her child. 

My passion now led me in all the 
ardour of pursuit—to flattering pre¬ 
tences by which the female heart is won 
—to impassioned kindness and tender 
attention, all irresi.stible—and my en- 
tliusiasm was, at least, the natural and 
unrestrained evidence of an endeared 
esteem. So humble a creature as this 
might win to love; nor did she want 
power to secure it. 1 felt dtat her 
heart was mine, and this was ray deepest 
satisfaction; but if my soul was devoted 
to her, it was also lost in that depth of 
hell, where it must go to seek and gain 
possession of her. 

. Oh, man, man—Reginald Montelle! 
what difference was there between this 
young creature and thyself.? None in 
heaven — none, therefore, that earth 
ought to acknowledge. But this was 
not my thought at that time. My mind 
was searching after some human reason, 
or fanciful ^eory of philosophy, that 
might avail to reconcile the accidental 
peculiarities of fortune, or account for 
the uncontrollable perversity of mortal 
fate. But none was found : the abstract 
question of how it came to pass that 1 
loved this girl—tliat our separate states 
were so utterly disunited—this was idl 
that occurred to me, and it was all as 
unanswerable then as now. The secret 
may well live on to an eternity ; it was 
part of my destiny. But why delay the 
truth ? Blighting, destroying, infa¬ 
mous, and guilty, the sacred nature of 
truth is still the same, and this confes¬ 
sion is part of it. 

At early morning and latest twilight 
we wandered about together. She was 
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guiltless of deception or sin; but my 
tongue had learnt the hmguage of the 
betrayer—she was deceived unknow¬ 
ingly. Hell triumphs in the memory^ 
and heaven can nnd no extenuation 
fitting it. Suffice it tliat the nature of 
the ruffian was subdued into the soft¬ 
ness of the hypocrite, violence put on 
its best and most winning garb, and 
Astasie awoke from the innocent sleep 
of virtue lost—lost through my depra¬ 
vity, as if by the sudden transition of 
death iteelf, she passed from the child¬ 
hood of honour into the sad woman¬ 
hood of shame. Deep is the precipice, 
but there my infamy cast her. Let me 
whisper the word of |pve no more; ha¬ 
tred itself might speak of truth even 
less destructive. But her revenge lived 
in me — through *ne — unto future 
years. 

Seemingly as interminable as eternity 
itself Was the hour and the day ere we 
met once more. Imagine health changed 
to the semblwce of feverish sorrow, or 
nipped bv the chill breath of niggard 
want, and the picture of her change is 
seen therein. Conceive the laugh smo¬ 
thered in choking smhs, and words 
become silent in the numbness of the 
heart. She had but now lost the rai¬ 
ment of purity, and had clothed her in 
the shroud of death. Thenceforth was 
she content for ever to reject me. At 
my fresh-repeated vows she clung 
around my knees, and whispered words 
of heaven, prayers of untutored nature, 
diat made me curse myself^ my state, 
my villany: but pride shrank from 
rraress, honour disdained humiliating 
concessions—my birth and rank forbade 
the last atonement. 

At last 1 quitted her, and wandered 
I knew not whither. But, whether 

g uided by the* fatally that led me, or 
y the impetuosity of passionate regret, 
no rest or repose from thought or con- 
srience was permitted me, and my steps 
were hastily retraced. In fact, I feared 
something or nothing, and even began 
to doubt the virtue of the being whom 
I had thus cruelly injured; and such is 
the contrariety of man, her virtue,— 
yes, it was still dear to me. Weeks 
and months elapsed, occupied by fre¬ 
quent absence from or return to this 
wdiappy creature; indeed, by all the 
inconsistency of conduct remai'kable in 


s^h circumstances. But ever and al¬ 
ways Astasie was unchanged, she met 
me with the sad greeting of suppressed 
affection, we parted without an expres¬ 
sion of unkindness j her conduct was 
dictated by senUments of genuine but 
undefiled affection. On me it did not 
act as balm, but as fire searing the 
wound only just inflicted. My hopes, 
however, were built on the idea that 
the hour would come when all her 
sweet reserve would be rejected, and 
she would throw herself entirely on my 
protection. 

At this period ray servant came to 
the village with letters from my family 
to summon me home, and he spread 
abroad the account of my wealth and 
distinction, roy real title and possessions. 
This news was as the last arrow of 
fate, piercing the heart of misery, and 
Astasie looked up no more. Full of 
fear and distrust of roy greatness, she 
turned away from all consolation; and 
as she had never uttered reproaches, 
she was left alone with despair. 

The letters from my father and 
mother spokcof my long-projected mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of a nobleman, 
celebrated for her beauty and wit; 
and at one time her imperious charms 
had more even me to admire, nor was 
I willing to forswear them. She was 
of equally high blood with myself and 
the alliance was not to be rejected; 
certainly not since it afforded me ample 
excuse to quit poor Astasie. For this 
reason, my servant was instructed to 
report this circumstance ; my frequent 
solicitations of Astasie were discon¬ 
tinued ; and shortly, the satisfaction 
was given me of perceiving that she 
was informed of the fact. But nothing 
could now content me ; —to depart, was 
to be wretched, to stay was madness. 

Yet, had 1 taken her from the arms 
of the spoiler, myself to be the accursed 
instrument of her ruin and shame,— 
and where was the death-destroying 
punishment that could repay an act so 
infamous! The retribution was in my 
secret thoughts, in the stinging and the 
thorns of self-reproach; even in this 
callous hardihood of purpose which, 
like frost freezing inmy bosom, searched 
the deep recesses of my soul, and left 
ad pity, generosity, affection, fellow- 
feehng, withered and dead as future 
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years have formed them. The trut^ 
of my affection was sacrificed indeed to 
the opinion of the world, and the world 
has not requited me for this forfeit to 
its ways. 

I was still passionately fond of 
her,—but when we met, no answering 
look awaited me; her eyes kept com¬ 
muning with the earth, as if to shut 
out all knowledge remote from the one 
thought, that she would willingly lie at 
rest upon the bed of nature. But still 
this silence, this cold, sad, tearless 
serenity, but maddened me into fury, 
or that desperate striving of the pas¬ 
sions which hardens while it corrupts 
us. As the last climax to my selfish¬ 
ness, it was deemed fitting for myself 
to tell her that the hour of my destined 
departure was fixed. She replied no¬ 
thing and moved not,—^nor sighed nor 
wept, but the trembling of her clasped 
hands betokened that, though her heart 
was still true to honour, her spirit flut¬ 
tered impatient to flee away from her 
impending doom. It was not begin¬ 
ning hate, but rather enduring love, 
that bade me take delight in beholding 
her anguish. I repeated the necessity 
of my going, it did not need repetition. 

“ When you go," said she, mourn¬ 


fully, ** my prayers are always with 
you. The memory of the past is for 
ever written on my heart." 

The statue of peace might be em¬ 
blematic of her presence as she stood ; 
but the words that she had uttered 
stirred up within me the demon of rage 
and desperation, or awoke the phrensy 
of defeated love—and thwarted love 
provokes the mind to madness. I do 
remember—and yet—oh heaven ! that 
it should be! I caught her to me 
closely, in a compressed embrace of ten¬ 
derness ; and, with the energy of in¬ 
furiate cruelty, flung her from me; like 
some loathsome thing, dashed her on 
the rude earth, and would have left her. 
But swift as the impulse of affection she 
fled after—followed me—fell at my 
feet—and clung about my garments. 
The horror of her looks still lives fresh 
as ever in my fancy now. 

“ Reginald—oh husband!" she gasp¬ 
ed i “ dear—dear—dear to me f<H* ever! 
Go, leave me when you will—not now 
—not thus. Tread on me—kill me 
cluite;” but my relentless rage still 
struggled to be free; she cast her mar¬ 
ble gaze upon mft and tremblingly held 
me. You shall not leave ns she 
groaned ; “ not leave us — us —" 


fTo he coHlinued.) 


SONG TO- 


Life would be a midnight sorrow 
If unblest by love and thee; 

Every hour and every morrow 
Dark and darker still to me: 

But, of other hopes bereft. 

Ne'er will I in thought repine 

While, to light ray gloom, are left 
Love and innocence like thine. 

Time—^its blights are all forgot 
If thy blue eyes beam the while; 

Fortune's frowns—I'll heed them not. 
Whilst I see lifaria smile. 

Till we yield our latest breath. 

To our wedded souls be given 

Love an.d truth; and, after death. 
May we meet again in Heaven ! 


E. Dasbv, Jun. 
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[Ha/oing found that many tf our Subscribers have been desirous offmving a greater Number ami 
greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we ean possibly give in this Work, we beg to inform our 
Headers generally, that there are e^hty-four Plates anci upwards of the same description published 
by us annually in Paris (Jr^ which, monthly, we select two of the most novel and seasonable for 
the use of the Court Magazine), and that the same ean be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our puMisher, 
at No. 11, Carey Street, or by the Order of any Bookseller in England, Scotland, or Ireland, viz,, 
for three months, 12s .; for a year, £2, in advance, as eustomary in France. 


No. 1— Toihtle de Promenade .— 
Walking Dress Manleau Palelot or Par- 
dessus. This new-fashioned manteau 
is one of the most elegant articles of 
the kind which has been seen lately 
in Paris. It may be made of cashmere, 
velvet, satin, gros de Naples, or any 
odier materi^ adapted to cloaks. The 
top of the corsage has a plain piece put 
in (as in a peignmr') which, as may be 
seen by the plate, is a good deal sloped 
oat in front of the neck (see plate^. The 
skirt or manteau is then put on in very 
large flat plaits taken in in two places— 
at the waist, and higher up; a broad 
belt confines it at the waist. .Th<^ 
sleeves are long, and exceedingly full, 
the^ are made to oover the hands 
entirely at pleasure, or, as in the plate, 
a black velvet cufi' may be put on to 
confine the sleeve at the wrist, but 
these cuffs are separate from the sleeves. 
A capnchon or hood, supplies the place 
of a cape or collar ; it is large enough 
to cover the head, if necessary, which 
renders this cloak a most useful ap- 
mndage to a lady en grande toilette. 
The cloak is lined and wadded through¬ 
out, and trimmed all round with fur. 
The one in our plate only reaches a 
little below the knees ; some, how¬ 
ever, are as long jas the dress. That 
on the sitting %ure gives the back 
of the cloak. Hat of white gros d'A- 
frujue (the newest silk material for 
hats), it is a thickly ribbed silk, re¬ 
sembling veUmrs ipingU ; terry vel¬ 
vet This hat is by no means large: 
the front is a good deal evasie, the 
corners rounded, and the crown small 
and pot on so as to sit as flat as possi¬ 
ble ; a large bow of satin ribbon is placed 
quite at the side, and the hat is orna¬ 
mented underneath the front with a 
full-blown rose on each side. The 
dress is of gros de Naples, with a deep 
flounce at bottom. Hair in bands; 


white kid gloves; embroidered hand¬ 
kerchief ; black shoes of satin royal. 
The dress of the sitting figure shows 
the back of the cloak and hat, the latter 
is similar to the white one, with the 
exception of a bunch of feathers sup¬ 
plying the place of the bow of ribbon 
(see plate). 

No. 2.— Dinner and Evening Dresses. 
—First figure. Dress of organdi 
(book muslin), embroidered in coloured 
worsteds; corsage cn pointe and a la 
Sevignc' with folded draperies across the 
bosom ; the sleeves excessively short 
and full, but without trimming (see. 
plate). Hair turned back entirely off 
the brow in the Chinese fashion, the 
back dressed low, in a rouleau with one 
small bow of hair in tlie centre (see 
plate); the wreath of roses is put on 
a la veslale. Long gold earrings ; white 
kid gloves ornamented at the tops with 
a puffing of gauze. A bow of pink 
satin ribbon with long ends is placed 
at the point of the corsage. White 
silk stockings ; black satin shoes. 

Second figure.—Dress of striped 
gauze, with a very deep flounce at 
bottom." Chdle manteau or mantelet, of 
black satin; this shawl is rounded at 
back in the style of the mantelet 
CMles we have so frequently de¬ 
scribed ; the front ends are long and 
finished by thick tassels. This shawl 
has likewise the useful accessary of a 
large hood, which can be drawn over 
the head at pleasure. It is lined witli 
white silk and wadded. Coiffure a la 
Berthe. This is the most fashionable 
style of coiffure at present adopted in 
Paris. The one on the figure on our 
plate, is composed of black velvet, and 
consists merely of a narrow head-piece, 
deep enough to admit of its turning up 
in a roll in front (see plate); a deep 
fall of black lace is put on at the edge 
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(bord) and hangs low at the sides, 
forming a kind of orMleltes. A bouquet 
of flowers is placed at each side. Three 
gold'headed pins are stuck into the roll 
at Uie left side (see plate); the front hair 


if in braids en fer d cheval^ the back in 
a single braid en rouleau. Half long 
black silk mittens; bracelets, wtwn high 
up on the arm. Antique tan; white 
satin shoes. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OUB OWN PABIS OOBREBPONBBNT. 


Paris, December 22, 1838. 

I shall begin ma belle et bonne antic, 
by wishing you many happy returns of 
the new year, and hope ere long to be 
able to reiterate all my good wishes de 
vine voix. Our gay season is com¬ 
mencing; it is thought the carnival 
will be one of the gayest we have 
had for some time. 1 have been told 
that antique costumes will prevail over 
every other style of dress, in which 
case your beautiful collection of an¬ 
cient portraits will be very conveni¬ 
ent for use. But I must commence 
by telling you what is actually the 
fashion, not what is to be—1 was at 
a splendid ^fete two nights since, chez 

les Duchesse d’O- who has just 

returned to town, and shall describe 
some of the prettiest toilettes I saw 
there. One was a dress of white 
satin embroidered all over in small 
sprigs, done in coloured floss silks. 
The dress had three blonde flounces; 
the heading to the top one was a 
bouillon of white gauze, through which 
a cherry-colour ribbon was passed ; a 
similar bouillon separated the two sabots 
of the sleeves, which were terminated 
by deep ruffles d la iMuis XV. 

Another dress was of white blonde, 
tltc front en iablicr, marked by two 
rows of lace put on in a zig>zag pat¬ 
tern, intermixed with small bouquets 
of floweia. The lace forming the zig¬ 
zag only reached about as far as the 
knees; it was then carried round the 
back of the skirt as a flounce, and had 
a very elegant appearance. 

1 saw two dresses of white gauze, 
both embroidered, one in red palms, 
the other in branches of coral. These 
dresses were worn with coral orna¬ 
ments (which 1 may tell you are ex¬ 
ceedingly iashionable just now), and 
were very much admired. The coiffures 


were to match. One was coral orna¬ 
ments, the other red flowers. 

Dresses of black tulle, gauze, or sa¬ 
tin embroidered in coloured silks, are 
amongst the most distingue to be seen. 

Dresses of orange and cherry-colour 
satin, trimmed witli^ black lace, are 
coming in, and will, it is thought, be 
very prevalent this season. Indeed, 
black lace has again become nfureur. 
Amongst the nouveaules which have 
just come out are dressess of black 
tulle embroidered in gold, with flounces 
of the same rich blonde patterns done 
in gold. You can scarcely imagine 
anything more rich or elegant dian one 
of these dresses. 

The corsages for full dress are inva¬ 
riably made d jmnte ; but the point is 
exceedingly short; it seems merely in¬ 
tended to lengthen the waist a little at 
the centre of the front. The waist of 
the corsage (if the dress be white) is 
edged with a coloured Ixseri, and a 
bow of satin ribbon with long ends is 
placed at the point of the corsage. 
The plain tight corsages are on the de¬ 
cline ; the draperies d la Sevigne once 
more coming in. 

The sleeves are short d la Pompadour. 
This consists of tliree sabots, and be¬ 
tween each sabot a fall of lace or blonde; 
these sleeves are besides looped up in 
front with an ornament of jewellery or 
a flower. You have heard, no doubt, 
that the beautiful Mademoiselle Helena 
de C. was married a few days since. 
They say she will lead the fashions 
this winter. I went to Victorine's to 
see her dresses, that 1 might be enabled 
to describe them to you. For a nigUge 
(morning undress), a peignoir of piH- 
net, a material coipposra entirely of 
worsted, not twilled, but very soft and 
flne in its texture ; the ground was 
black, and it was striped with orange 
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and green; the sleeves full all the way 
down, and finished at the wrists with 
cuffs turned up, but not confined by a 
poignet. There was a small velvet cape, 
cut en cceur. The dress was wadded, 
and lined with green tafieta. A cap d 
la paysawm of Indian muslin, trimmed 
with Valenciennes, a lace rosette at one 
fflde \ worsted embroidered slippers. 

Morning home dress, or toilette d’ In- 
ierieur. This consisted of a mouse-ca> 
lour cashmere dress, made en redingotte, 
rather d^coUei^e in front, and to open at 
the side, with a frill of the same, and a 
row of buttons to mark the opening. 
Collar d la dvchesse, with three rows of 
narrow lace, fastened in front with a 
rosette of cherry-colour ribbon. Black 
satin apron, embroidered in lacet dc sole, 
silk braid, cherry-colour and green. 
Black satin cuffs, edged all round with 
a cherry-colour piping; a bow of the 
same colour of narrow satin ribbon on 
the top of the wrist, and a trimming of 
narrow black lace on the upper side 
only ; black varnished shoes, gaiters of 
amlil de laine, the colour of the dress ; 
white larobs'-wool mittens, embroidered 
on the backs and round the hand and 
wrist: this embroidery is done in the 
knitting. To make this a morning 
walking dress, there was a hat of 
mouse-colour plush, with a torsade 
(cord and tassel) and a large shawl of 
plush ; glace black and cherry-colour, 
and edged all round with a chenille 
fringe. 

A visiting dress (ttnlelle dc viUe) con¬ 
sisted of a redingotte of levantine satin 
(d la Rachel), a black ground shot 
(jglac6) with orange, and a mille pois 
brillans, nearly covered with small spots 
like peas, and of a bright orange co¬ 
lour. This is one of the most beautiful 
materials I have ever seen. Black vel¬ 
vet shawl mantelet, trimmed with er¬ 
mine, and lined with orange silk. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with orange satin 
ribbon, a plume of the same colour at 
the side, and orange flowers (made of 
velvet) underneath the front. Brmine 
muff. 

Dinner dress.—Robe of shot satin, 
grey and pink. Corsage half high en 
ccenr, a flat tucker d la Louis XllL, or 
d la Ninon, of black lace, long sleeves, 
full at top, and tight from the elbow to 
.the wrist Coiffure d la rcine Berthe, of 


black and gold tissue, turned up round 
the front, and trimmed with black lace, 
falling very low at the sides (en oreiUes 
dc caniche), a large rose placed at each 
side. Round the neck a Saint Esprit, 
suspended from a black velvet ribbon, 
or a very minute round black braid. 
In case you are at a loss to know what 
I mean by a Saint Esprit, I must tell 
you that it is a dove with its wings ex¬ 
tended, the beak turned downwards, 
and holding a small cross or a heart: 
in the head of the bird is a diamond, a 
ruby, an emerald, or any other precious 
stone. This simple and pretty orna¬ 
ment is a revival from the antique. It 
has quite supplanted the ornament call¬ 
ed the ermx d la Jeanette, so much 
worn a few years since. At present, a 
lady cannot be seen without her Saint 
Esprit. She puts it on in the morning, 
and only takes it off on retiring for the 
night. It is worn e>i negligt; as well as 
in grande toilette. 

But I must finish the description of 
tliese beautiful dresses. There was a 
grande imlette de soir, or ball-dress, of 
damas (a sort of rich broche satin), of 
a most delicate shade of blue. It was 
made demi-antique, open in front, and 
trimmed with English point-lace ; the 
skirt was looped back at distances with 
white roses. The coiffure d la Berthe, 
composed of white gauze striped with 

f old; the blonde for trimming was also 
rodAe en or, the flowers at the sides 
blue. White silk mittens embroidered 
in gold. White satin shoes, with a gold 
flower on the fronts. 

Hats.—The hats continue small, the 
fronts evasee, the crovms small, and sit¬ 
ting quite back. The materials worn 
are velvet, plush, beaver, and satin, the 
trimming satin ribbon, with flowers or 
feathers ; the plush and beaver bonnets 
have torsades instead of ribbons. The 
pattern of the manteau which I send 
(see the accompanying plate) is pre- 
ciselpr what is worn. Some are short 
(as in the plate), others are long. I 
shall just describe another manteau 
which I have seen, or rather another 
variety of the same as the accompany¬ 
ing one. The manteau is similar to the 
other, with the exception of the sleeves, 
which are separate, and may be worn 
or not. Instead of a hood is a large 
cape, cut like a shawl half square, with 
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the corner at the back as low as that of 
a large shawl; it comes equally long 
at front. At the shoulders is a cord 
and tassel, which loops up this cape 
over the arm, forming a kind of Vene¬ 
tian sleeve, and admits of a muff being 
worn with the manteau. Until these 
last few days, scarcely a cloak was to 
be seen. Muffs are dc rigueur en toilelle 
de protnenade. The prevailing colours 
for dinner and evening dresses, cap- 
ribbons, &c., are cherry-colour, orange, 
apricot, groseille, and bouton d’or, the 


bright yellow shade of the dower of this 
name. For morning dresses, mouse- 
colour, feutre, drab, and grey. For 
hats, mouse-colour, feutre, claret, and 
black. 

Foila cherie, lu as de quoi te rendre 
heUe, pour la nouveUe annee! M. de 

F-is laid up with an attack of 

gout. It is very tiresome; but I do 
not stay at home to nurse him now— 
2 ias si hUe ! 

Adieu chere belle je t-embrasse. 

L. de F-. 


LINES 

ADDRBSSED BY WILLIAM TO .rOLIA. 


Go, giddy, flutt’iing, silly thing. 

On me in vain thou try’st thine art; 

Thy thoughts are always on the wing. 
How can they pause to reach my heart ? 

’Tis true that thou possessest grace 
In words, in look, in smile, in action ; 

True, too, thou hast a pretty face. 

But that cannot ensure affection. 

I hear men praise thy sparkling wit, 

I know ypn can compose a sonnet ; 

Your dress has always the best lit. 

And you have taste for shawl or bonnet. 

To what can I compare thy song ? 

Thy voice outstrips the chirping linnet; 

Ah, why so tedious and long ? 

Alas ! the soul is wanting in it. 

I’ve seen the tear roll down thy cheek 
When reading a romance or novel. 

But never yet have known thee seek 
The poor man’s cot or widow’s hovel. 

You’re charming at a ball or rout— 

En soiree you are quite divine— 

Whether at home or whether out. 

In company you always shine. 

Yes, your’s is sure the art to tease 

Our hearts, but then we soon get tired ; 

Who only cares the world to please 
Must be despised, howe’er Mmired ! 


S. A. G. 
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Culch ; or, Random Sketches of Western 
India. By Mrs. Postans. 

The claily increasing interest with which 
present events are investing Northern 
India, and the limited acquaintance 
possessed by European readers with 
the remote stations which form a con¬ 
siderable part of our Indian possessions, 
render this an exceedingly well timed 
publiciition. In a plain, unpretending 
style, Mrs. Postans gives us the result 
of a series of notes taken during a resi¬ 
dence of some years in Cutch; during 
which, from the “roughing” life she 
seems at times to have led, she appears 
to have enjoyed unusual opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the gene¬ 
ral and domestic manners of the popu¬ 
lation in its various castes. As the 
the word Cutch is by no means familiar, 
we cannot, perhaps, do better than give 
its etymology on the authority of our 
authoress. The Province of Cutch is 
“probably so called from 'Cach’ or 
Cach’ha, signifying a low maritime 
country. In the prophetic chapters of 
the Puranfis, two brothers are mentioned 
as Puru-Cach’ha and Buja-Cach’ha. 
One of these, tradition asserts to have 
been the founder of the ancient city of 
Teja, in Cach, a country whose geo¬ 
graphical position agrees with the pre¬ 
sent province of Cutch. ‘When the 
Greeks sailed within sight of land,' says 
the learned essayist on the era of Vi- 
cramaditya, ‘ they coasted along the 
Delta, as far as the point of land before 
mentioned (Jakow), and then crossed 
the Gulf of Cach’ha, thus called from 
a famous town of that name, still ex¬ 
isting. This headland is particularly 
noticed by the author of the Periplus 
(Arrian). The mussulmans, bolder, 
crossed from the western mouth of the 
Indus, to an island called Avicama, a 
district near D’waka.' Abul Fazel in 
1582, describes the province as barren 
and unproductive ; the interior almost 
unknown, but the situation of its sea¬ 
ports sinoilar to those at present de¬ 
scribed." 


“ On approaching the Province of Cutch, 
the coast affords few attractions to the tra¬ 
veller's eye, presenting as it does, a mere 
sandy outline, slightly diversified by a few 
patches of stunted vegetation and straggling 
palm trees; but on landing at Mandavic, 
which is the principal sea-port, an appear¬ 
ance of wealth and unusual bustle excites 
the traveller’s attention. A creek, which 
runs skirting one side of the city for about 
a mile inland, has its mouth filled with 
boats, making, mending, receiving, or dis¬ 
charging cargo ; whilst carts of a peculiarly 
rude construction drawn by strong and 
sturdy bullocks, struggle through the heav)' 
sand laden with goods for the interior. 

'' The inhabitants seem a busy, cheerful, 
and industrious race, and their peculiarly 
bright and varied costume gives an appear¬ 
ance of gaiety to the place which is strikingly 
pleasing, and seldom seen in an Indian 
town of second-rate importance. The popu¬ 
lation is principally composed of Banyans, 
Brahmins, and cultivators; many of whom 
may be seen on the outside of the town, 
either engaged in their several callings, 
loitering lazily along, or grouped together 
in little knots, gossipping with vehement 
gesticulation, on any trifling subject of 
profit or pleasure. Here and there, a re¬ 
tainer of the Kao comes swaggering along, 
displaying the superior height, aquiline 
nose, and long moustache of the Rajpoot 
tribe; his arms are a sword, shield, and 
matchlock, and his dress and bearing are 
marked by an air of mingled haughtiness, 
foppery, and independence. Then arc seen 
swarthy but fine-limbed children, rolling on 
the soft sand in childish glee, and shouting 
with joy, as a horseman passes them, cir¬ 
cling and passaging with consummate skill 
his gaily decorated steed. Near these, a 
water-carrier urges on his bullock, which, 
laden with the water bags, slowly saunters 
forward, whilst bis master smokes his 
hookah, and indulges in a passing chat with 
the women, who, gracefully bearing their 
earthen water-vessels on their heads, are 
returning to the well to which he journeys. 
Lastly, are groups of women, employed in 
sifting grain from light baskets, in which 
they display the most graceful attitudes; 
the passing breeze winnows the corn as it 
falls into large heaps, and numerous asses 
wait leisurely around to carry it in sacks to 
the merchants’ granaries.” 

After this glimpse at the locality of 
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the place and its inhabitants, let us take 
a peep at the portrait of his Highness, 
the Rao of Cutch. 

"In person the Rao is remarkably stout, 
with peculiarly fine eyes and a benevolent 
and agreeable expression of countenance, 
although unfortunately disfigured by the 
ravages of small-pox. His dress is usually 
rich, well arranged, and strikingly pictu¬ 
resque. On state occasions it consists of a 
most magnificent Kinkaut turban, of the 
usual stupendous size worn by the Rajpoots, 
ornamented with strings of pearl, and jewels 
of great value, with immense ear-rings of 
gold wire set with precious stones. Over 
the muslin Ankriha, worn by all natives of 
respectability, his Highness has a sort of 
body armour of thickly wadded purple vel¬ 
vet embroidered with gold; a pair of rich 
satin trousers, also embroidered or rather 
embossed with gold; and crimson velvet 
slippers, carved upwards at the front, and 
tlccorated with pearls and coloured silks. 

" His Highness's jewels are of great 
price, and very numerous ; consisting prin¬ 
cipally of armlets, bracelets, taweeds, and a 
succession of rings and necklace of which 
it would be hopeless to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion. The gems most in use are pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds, but uncut, and set 
in the rudest style of workmanship. His 
Highness has some knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language; and it is the custom for the 
Kuropeati officers stationed in Cutch, to 
make him visits of ceremony, with which 
he seems gratified, and has in several coses 
evinced a warm friendship and interest for 
some, with whom circumstances have con¬ 
nected him. Natives of respectability visit 
him constantly, and once a month he holds 
a Durbar, when persons of all ranks have 
access to his presence. It is customary for 
such to bring limes, cocoa nuts, &c., which 
they lay at the Rao’s feet, with expressions 
of allegiance and respect.” 

The following i? a very lively and 
amusing description of the royal poly¬ 
gamist's harem. 

"His highness the Rao of Cutch has 
five wives, who reside in a wing of the 
palace, separated from the main building by 
several court-pards and passages. The 
avenue immediately leading to the women’s 
apartments Is guarded at its entrance by a 
pair of most hideous eunuchs, who sit cross- 
legged, in a sort of basket-chair placed on 
each side of the portal. These sooty gaurdi- 
ans of female virtue are armed to the teeth, 
and in addition to that, have a huge blun¬ 
derbuss lying by each seat. Having passed 
these retainers of marital tyranny, we enter 
the large court, filled on the occasion of my, 
visit to the ladies, by about three hundred 


women of the city, of various coatee and 
degrees, who had come to gratify two of 
the strongest desires of the female mind,— 
curiosity and gossip. After passing up an 
avenue, formed by a double file of these 
dark beauties,— 

' Maidens, in whose orient eyes 
More than summer sunshine lies,’— 
and being greeted by whisperings, gigglings, 
and other demonstrations of amusement, at 
what they thought remarkable in my dress 
and manner, I entered the sitting apartment 
of the Ranees, which was a stone verandah, 
level with, and open to the court, having 
sleeping-rooms, and other private apart¬ 
ments, leading from doors to the back. 

" The Rao’s mother, who resides with 
her husband the ex-Rao in a separate palace, 
came to her son’s harem on the occasion of 
my visit, and received me with great ease, 
partaking of the graces of European eti¬ 
quette. Taking my hand, she expressed her 
]ileasure at seeing me, and then placing me 
in a chair next her own, conversed agreeably 
on a variety of subjects in excellent llindus- 
tance. She is a very lovely woman, and 
does not appear older than about five and 
thirty; she has a very fair complexion, fine 
figure, and lustrous black eyes; not pos¬ 
sessing the languid sleepy softness which 
genersilly characterizes the native eye, but 
large, bright, and expressive. She is the 
daughter of a chief of Soodalis, a tribe who 
inhabit the great desert of the Thurr, and 
are remarkable for the surpassing beauty of 
their women. The fathers of these belles 
calculate their amount of property accord- 
to their ' heads of daughters,' being 
happy to dispose of them as brides to the 
highest bidder. And to judge of all, by this 
specimen in the person of the lovely queen- 
mother. 'jf lusty love would go in quest of 
beauty,’ few of the daughters of the land 
could. I think, compete with the passing 
fairness of the Soodah maidens. 

" 'fhe Ranee, 

‘ Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone,’ 

was superblyattired according to the fashions 
of Mandavie, which have been before de¬ 
scribed ; but the materials of her dress were 
unusualy costly and well chosen. Her 
petticoat was of a rich Tyrian purple satin, 
embossed with a border and scattered 
bunches of flowers; each flower being 
formed of various gems, and the leaves and 
stems richly embroidered in gold and co¬ 
loured silks. Her bodice was of the same 
material as the petticoat, having the form of 
the bosom marked by circular rows of seed 
pearl; her slippers were of embroidered 
gold, open at the heels, 'and carved up to¬ 
wards the instep in front; from her grace¬ 
ful head flowed a Kinkaub scarf, woven 
from gold thread of the finest texture and 
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tnoBt doKelifig brightness.Her soft glossy 
hair, parted in the Greek style,'was con¬ 
fined by a golden fillet, and a profusion of 
pearl ornaments; and on her brow, im¬ 
bedded in the delicate flesh, and apparently 
unsecured by any other means, rested a 
beautiful star of diamonds and pearls. 

" The lovely Ranee was absolutely laden 
with jewels. A description of her nose¬ 
ring, ear-rings, toe-rings, finger-rings, arm- 
lets, bracelets, anklets, and necklaces, would 
alone occupy a volume. 

" The young Ranees, the present Rao's 
wives, were seated together on a mat in a 
remote corner of the verandah, decked in 
all their finery; but the poor girls, abashed 
and timid, eat huddled together, afraid to 
be seen, yet every moment whispering to 
each other with a half suppressed giggle; 
now and ■ then stealing a glance at me 
through their long eye-lashes, but turning 
their eyes away the instant the gesture was 
observed, and hiding their pretty faces in 
the laps of their companions. By degrees, 
however, they gained courage; gave me 
their trinkets to admire; asked me a variety 
of trifling questionsj insisted on handling 
all the ornaments I tvore, and would, I be¬ 
lieve, have fairly undressed me, had I not 
avoided any farther familiarity by re-com¬ 
mencing a conversation with the fascinating 
queen mother. 

" The jewels of the young Ranees were 
similar to those already described ; but one 
of the fair dames seemed peculiarly en¬ 
chanted with the beauty of a ring she wore 
on her first finger. It was indeed of huge 
dimensions; in the centre was a mirror 
about the size of a half-crown piece, and 
this was encircled with rubies, pearls, and 
diamonds. The fair wearers of all this 
barbaric wealth must have been sorely 
wearied ere the day was done, had not fe¬ 
male vanity mded them to support its bur¬ 
then ; their ear-rings alone were of solid 
gold, and not less than eight inches each in 
diameter, and embossed with gems of a 
large «ize. 

'* The Ranees have no family; they are 
all very young, and seem perfectly happy 
together, and contented with their lot. 

" After spending some time with the 
Ranees, who expressed great anxiety to 
hear of other English ladies who hod visited 
them at various times. I made a movement 
for taking leave; when two slave girls en¬ 
tered, bearing travs, on which were little 
baskets formed of leaves, and containing 
betel-nuts, pan supairee, cinnamon, and 
other spices, with rose-water, attar, and 
sandal wood oil in minute opal vases. The 
Rao’s mother then presented me with betel- 
nut, which in Eastern etiquette is under¬ 
stood to convey a permission to depart; and 
iuving (as a mark of friendship) sprinkled 


me, by means of a little golden ladle, with 
the various unguents, accompanied by a 
profuse shower of rose-water, scattered 
through the rose of a richly gemmed Go- 
laubdani; the Ranees all politely and kindly 
entreated me to repeat my visit. Afterwards, 
each took my band and raised it smilingly 
and gracefully to her forehead. I then left 
them, and 'was ushered back through the 
wondering crowd to the outer gate of the 
palace." 

The commiserating view taken by 
Mrs. Fostans of the moral and intel¬ 
lectual state of the women of the East, 
generally does credit alike to her heart 
and head. 

"The situation of the Ranees interested 
me deeply. I was pleased with their amia¬ 
bility, but felt sincere commiseration for 
their degraded, useless, and demoralized 
condition. These poor girls are permitted 
the free association of numerous beings of 
their own sex, all equally ignorant, and many 
of them far more evil in their nature: they 
are themselves the slaves of a web of cir¬ 
cumstances, woven round their lives by a 
long and systematic practice of jealous ty¬ 
ranny, and a series of debasing customs, 
from the social injustice of which the mind 
of every liberal observer must recoil, when 
be reflects that the same beings whose mo¬ 
ral and rational qualities are thus restricted 
have, notwithstanding, displayed an energy 
of mind, determination of purpose, and a 
cunning aptitude for political intrigue, which, 
originating in the recesses of the harem, has 
spread anarchy over kingdoms and deluged 
them with blood. If, in a state of real ig¬ 
norance. and apparently habitual apathy, 
the women of the East display at times so 
much natural capacity, and mental energy, 
why, it may reasonably be asked, should 
they not be equally capable of receiving in¬ 
tellectual culture, and by the consequent 
development of their faculties and feelings, 
be prepared for, and permitted to take the 
part of real usefulness and responsibility in 
social life, which nature designed in the 
creation of woman? This question, how¬ 
ever, can be only answered by the consider¬ 
ation of others, involving matters of great 
political interest. The emancipation of 
Eastern women from their present mental 
and personal imprisonment, would require 
that the prejudices of their forefathers should 
be laid low, and that the great spirit of 
change should move over their political, 
moral, and religions institutions, sweeping 
away the dust of ages, and erecting tole¬ 
ration as the emblem of awakening iruth, 
over the fallen fanes of heathen worship.^ 

" To effect this, a series of renovating 
circumstances must produce opinions very 
far in advance of (hose which now bow 
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down, the intellects of this ben^jhted people; 
and whether it be consistent with the objects 
of British power in India to introduce wise 
means conducive to such improvement, I 
leave to the conscientious consideration of 
those, whose information, talents, and po¬ 
sition afford them peculiar advantage for 
forming a just estimate of the probable gain, 
but the certain risk, of any atteropt to raise 
the people of India from beneath the yoke 
of their prejudices, by cultivating their fa¬ 
culties, imbuing them with knowledge, and 
softening their hearts with all the nameless 
graces of civilization. 

" Should the political aspect of Indian 
affairs ever render sukh a coarse advisable 
in the opinion of our rulers, many years 
must yet roll on before the darkest insti¬ 
tutions of heathenism shall vanish at the 
bright day-spring of improvement; and until 
then, the poor Hindu woman must be con¬ 
tent to remain, during life, the debased 
slave of her master’s will, and at his death, 
be doomed, in accordance with immemorial 
usage, to yield her life by cruel torture, a 
sacrifice to the fanatic faith of her country 
and the rapacious wickedness of the Brah- 
minical priesthood;—who will thus con¬ 
tinue to deceive their miserable votaries, 

' With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. 
And devils to adore for deities.’ ” 

The work is interspersed with several 
legends and traditions of We.stern India, 
illustrated by coloured lithographic 
prints very neatly executed, which con¬ 
siderably enhance the value of this very 
unaffectedly written and most interest¬ 
ing note-book. 

The Mutual Rights of Husband and 

Wyie. By R. Mekce, Esq. H. 

Cunningham. 

The intention of this small but impor¬ 
tant pamphlet, is the discussion and 
amendment of the bill framed by Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd regarding the access 
to their children of wives separated 
from their husbands. Mr. Msence 
championizes the fair sex with elo¬ 
quence and feeling ; he devotes all the 
energies of a warm heart and a learned 
head to their cause, and we recommend 
bis pamphlet to be read by every hus¬ 
band and wife who can read. 

Before we enter into the subject, we 
must call our reader's attention to the 
fact, that the most eloquent and learned 
among the (benighted) Unitarian Dis¬ 
senters have in their .pmodicals, for the 
last five years, loudjy called the atten- 

V —^von. XIV.—JANOABT, 1839. 


tion of the public to the barbarous state 
in whidi the English laws relating to 
marriage, and women in particular, are 
at the present day. Whatever error 
may exist, it is possible to apply reme¬ 
dies far worse than the‘disease; and 
without entering into any vituperation 
against this class of Dissenters, we con¬ 
tent ourselves with observing that, 
their chief object seems to advocate a 
facility of divorce for dissimilarity of 
temper and other slight causes, incom¬ 
patible as, in our opinion, their opi¬ 
nions altogether are, with the Christian 
dispensation. Aware that a learned 
and influential party in our common¬ 
wealth were agitating this question, we 
carefully scanned the pampMet in ques¬ 
tion, to see if Air. Alerice was marked 
with any of their party badges~but 
he is not; the following passage will 
show that he belongs to our church, 
and owns no party but that of the op¬ 
pressed. His comments on Sir Ed¬ 
ward Sugden's speech when Mr. Ser¬ 
geant Talfourd’s bill—which we briefly 
noticed last year—was expelled, show 
a true view of the defects of present 
society, and an honest and earnest wish 
to amend it. We will now quote a 
case in which the good conduct and 
integrity of the wife are most unequi- 
voc^y set forth in the judgment of Sir 
John Nicholl. 

"' The delinquency of the husband is now 
established—the' vtife is the injured party. 
She is separated from the comfort of ma¬ 
trimonial society—from the society of her 
family—not by die act of Providence, but 
by the misconduct of her husband. She 
must be liberally supported. The law has 
laid down no exact proportion—it gives 
sometimes a third, sometimes a moiety ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. In Lord Pom- 
fret's case the income was 12,0001. per an¬ 
num ; the alimony given was 40001. In 
that cose the larger part of the fortune had 
come from the wife, and there was no fa¬ 
mily ; but he was a peer-and hod that rank 
and dignity to support. In Taylor against 
Taylor, a moiety, in Cooke against Cooke, 
a moiety was given. In those cases there 
were no children. 

'*' In the present cose, the joint income 
amounts to 15001. a-year. The greater part 
of this property came from the wife. T^e 
delinquency of the husband is very gross. I 
should be disposed to give as large a pro¬ 
portion as in any case. If no third parties 
were concerned, I should give a full moiety; 
but there are six children—two sons and 
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four daughters—whom the ftther is bound 
to maintain and educate. The suitable edu¬ 
cation for such a family will be a consider¬ 
able expense. Supposing that deducted, 
the sum I shall allow will give the wife 
about a moiety of the remainder. I shall 
allot 2000f. per annum, to be paid quarterly 
from the date of the sentence. It appears 
that there are deductions from the estate 
for two jointures of ISOOf. each. When 
they fall in, it will be open to the wife to 
apply for an increase of alimony.'—2 Phitti- 
more, 109. 

" In the above case the estate had de¬ 
volved upon the wife by inheritance on the 
death of her brother, or, it would be more 
correct to sot, it had devolved upon her 
husband. Whether any increase of alimony 
was applied for on the falling in of the 30001. 
a-year, which increased the income from 
SdOOl. to SSOOl., the writer has no means 
of knowing, but he recollects having seen 
in some newspaper the report of an appli¬ 
cation made in vain by that lady to the Court, 
for access to her two sons who had been 
placed at Eton school, where she had gone 
to visit them, and had been debarred &om 
seeing them by the head-master, who in¬ 
formed her that he was compelled to do so 
by the positive directions of the father. And 
is it at all unlikely that her admittance to 
the sight of any of her children may have 
been made the subject of barter or bargain 
for her not demanding an increase of ali¬ 
mony, or perhaps for her even sacrificing 
the greatest part of that which had been al¬ 
lotted to her ? 

_ " Yet it has been said that no legal pro¬ 
vision in favour of the wife is wanting—that 
it would be quite superfluous; or in other 
words, 'Unless the wothan’s conduct have 
been of a flagrant nature—unless the hus¬ 
band have a strong case to justify him in 
estranging the wife from her oflspring, he 
will not be received into society if he be 
known to have obstinately refused this ac¬ 
cess.' 

" Has Sir £. Sugden, then, taken so little 
note of the course of human affairs as to have 
any reliance upon such a substitute for po¬ 
sitive law ? The time may have been—and 
the memory oi a man of Sir Edward's 
standing mav perhaps go back to it—^when 
the old-fashioned prejudice against striking 
a woman, or any similarly gross behaviour, 
had some little influence, and the reception 
of a man in society depended in some de¬ 
gree upon respectability of conduct and cha¬ 
racter : but families were then more station¬ 
ary, and the links of society drawn closer 
together than they are now, and thus the 
dependency of every man upon the good 
Qpimon of his neighbours, and his interest 
in cultivating it was much greater. The 
times are chuged: the old English gentle¬ 


man has disappeared, or is fast disappear¬ 
ing ; his seat in the country becomes a mere 
hunting-box for a few days occasionally, 
and his pleasures and his society are in Lon¬ 
don daring the season. 7%e clergyman and 
hia family, once the stay of nwrality and de¬ 
cency throughout the country, and the leaven 
that leavened the whole lump, is dishonoured, 
depressed, and sacr^ced: the banker, the 
lawyer, the tradesman, or the merchant as 
he must now be called, becomes, by tiie 
mere power of wealth, independently of 
education or manners, the great and impor¬ 
tant personage. It would be quite out of 
the way of business, and contrary to the 
spirit of trade,, that he should be nice or 
fastidious as to the conduct of his em¬ 
ployers, to which, of course, he shuts his 
eyes, and, with a courtesy and obsequious¬ 
ness proportioned to the magnitude of their 
accounts or dealings, requests the honour 
of their company to a dinner, a ball, or an 
archery meeting, at which all the quality of 
the neighbourhood arc to be present. The 
man who has violated every decency gives 
his dinner or ball in return, and becomes a 
member of the archery meeting. All the 
quality arc invited; and ' what is it to them 
that he has beaten his wife, or denied her 
access to her children i What have they 
to do with family disputes ? No doubt both 
parties are in the wrong, and he gives 
charming entertainments. What, indeed, 
can be more natural than that he should 
prevent her access to the children as an in¬ 
ducement to her to return, as she ought to 
do ? What signify little faults of temper f 
Nothing can justify a woman in leaving her 
husband ; and what an unfeeling creature 
she must be to be able to give op her chil¬ 
dren! she deserves worse treatment than 
she has met with. However, we know no¬ 
thing about it, nor wish to know; it is no 
concern of our's. Thus his reception is es¬ 
tablished ; and his reception is her expul¬ 
sion. Such, within the memory of Sir Ed¬ 
ward, the tone of society began to be; and 
more recently it has suffered a still more 
rapid decline. We are no longer adscripti 
glebee; the opinion of any neighbourhood 
or of any circle is of no consequence to us. 
We hre citizens of the worldif we are 
coldly regarded in one place, we can fly by 
steam to another. But there is no danger 
of our being ill-received or coldly looked 
upon : the country is tom by political 
strife—we have only to join the most vio¬ 
lent party, and we shall have friends enough, 
who would carry us through thick and 
thin. This is the worst feature of the 
times: in the rage of party-spirit, all mo¬ 
rality, or delicacy, or gentlemanlilte feeling 
is despised as weakness ; and every ruffian 
who can reader himself serviceable to a fac¬ 
tion; or who signalizes his adherence to it 
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by violence and vociferation, is dabbed a 
worthy excellent fellow, and abetted and 
encouraged in any outrage he dares to com~ 
mit. When party runs thus high, even the 
value of the trial by jury is impaired, and a 
man ceases to have any reliance on the 
justice of his cause. Advances in physical 
science, and command of the powers of na¬ 
ture—gas-light, steam-navigation, railroads, 
fancied political improvements—without a 
proportionate progress in the higher sci¬ 
ence and department of morals, are positive 
evils, and imply and accelerate decay. We 
are building a Tower of Babel, and fondly 
imagining that we are nearer heaven, whilst 
the ground is cracking beneath our feet, and 
the earth opening to engulph the uncon¬ 
scious builders with their puny edifice.” 

A noble passage, the emanation of a 
manly and right feeling mind; if all 
men thus thought and acted, who could 
dispute the propriety of a man being 
the absolute sovereign of his own do¬ 
mestic kingdom ? But the positive 
laws of governmer\j;, and the still more 
faulty and despotic laws of modern 
manners have degraded woman from 
the high estate in which she was placed 
soon after the fetters of Jewish tyranny 
were stricken off by the benign hand 
of her Saviour. The re-action is now 
falling upon men, and the gross cruelties 
perpetrated by the low'er classes of men 
upon their unfortunate helpmates, and 
the cold-hearted wrongs inflicted by 
the profligate in the upper classes upon 
their hapless partners, have caused 
horror to pervade the minds of all good 
men and women, and a cry has gone 
forth in the land which has penetrated 
to the senate (generally somewhat pur¬ 
blind to questions of moral right), and 
it has actually given its attention to some 
means of ameliorating the laws so cruel 
to the female sex. The question has 
thus far progressed favourably with a 
prospect of amendment. 

The origin of all this suffering and 
wrong, we own, may be traced to 
woman herself. Women are hlameahle 
for ^ thar ^faithlessness to each other / 
their wiyit of sympathy to feminine 
anguish inflicted by the baseness of 
men, and for their gradually lowering 
that standard of moral worth in their 
lovers, without which, two hundred 
years ago, a fair virgin of honourable 
descent might not be wooed, and cer¬ 
tainly could not be won. The light in 


which marriage is regarded in these 
times, and the hasty and heedless man¬ 
ner of contracting it, is the origin of a 
dark change in female happiness, and 
for this religious bigotry is anstoerable> 

A desire to avoid the abuses of Catho¬ 
licism made the Protestants fly to ano¬ 
ther extreme ; and regarding evew 
beautiful woman who preferred a life 
of celibacy to the probable anguish 
awaiting marriage, with suspicion, as 
a Popish recusant and concealed nun, 
the public honour in which female re¬ 
ligious celibacy was held before the 
Reformation was changed into a public 
scorn, and Protestants have adopted 
Jewish and Mahometan opinions in re¬ 
gard to the duty of marriage in women, 
in direct contradiction to the words of 
St. Paul, who has expressly given the 
palm of glory to a virgin life. As to 
the scriptural law of feminine obedi¬ 
ence, whether wrongly rendered by 
the translator or not, we are far from 
tracing any of the miseries of women 
to too strict an observance of it. 

St. Paul’s injunctions to that effect 
little more than enforce the necessity 
that there must be a head in a family; 
there cannot exist two supreme autho¬ 
rities in a well-ordered house, and Ae 
man whose strength or ability gains 
sustenance for his family, ought ^ in 
justice to be considered the sovereign 
in its disposal, and of those who parti¬ 
cipate. After all, the obedience re¬ 
quired by the Christian religion is 
little more than a practical exemplifica¬ 
tion of the beautiful Scriptural maxim, 
teaching, “ that it is good for those 
who dwell in one house to be of one 
minda real impossibility, if its go¬ 
vernment be not vested in one person. 
Political republics have numerous ad¬ 
vocates, but we believe the wildest de¬ 
magogue never imagiped a household 
republic-far from it ; they are pre^ 
verbially rigid disciplinarians by their 
own fire-sides. 

Our author points out defects in the 
translation of the celebrated Scriptural 
anathema, in Genesis, on Eve, and we 
own that his remarks recalled to our 
memory the historical anecdote which 
relates the indignation of the Saxon 
printer’s wife whefi the reformers thus 
translated the malediction. The frow, 
thinking the honour of the sex was 
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concerned, stole into the compositors’ 
room and altered the types from lord 
to fool, which, in German, only made 
the difference of two letters, from herr 
lord, to narr fool. Thus, in a nume¬ 
rous edition, the reading implied, in¬ 
stead of ** he shall rtde," he shall fool 
over thee. Tradition says the woman 
was burnt for her pains with all the in¬ 
terpolated copies. But if, indeed, Mr. 
Mence’s readings are right, the trans¬ 
lators were little less blameable than 
the luckless frow. His words are 
strongly accusatory, but their justice 
must be determined by Hebraists. 

*' We arc not called upon to allow brutes 
in the higher ranks of society to beat and 
trample upon their wives, because we can¬ 
not prevent a brute* in the lowest rank from 
beating his wife, or selling her with a hal¬ 
ter round her neck in the market-place; but 
we are called upon to extend further relief 
and protection to the poor, and restrain 
also the brute in the lowest rank from such 
conduct, and society itself and public de¬ 
cency from such outrages, if we can. One 
might suppose that even the Devil, with all 
his ingenuity in quoting Scripture for his 
purpose, would hardly have ventured to 
quote it for such a purpose as hallowing 
abominations like these: yet to this length 
are men proceeding, and dishonouring and 
unhallowing the Scripture itself, when they 
push it to the extreme to which we now 
see it pushed, and insist upon it as an au¬ 
thority for the absolute and unlimited 
power of the husband and slavery of the 
wife.'* 

It is not however for us to make long 
comment upon this passage, for no 
principle is laid down more authori¬ 
tatively than *‘love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” " do unto all men as thou 
wouldst they should do unto thee.” 

"The adversaries of such a reform can 
have nothing to oppose to it but their exag¬ 
gerated notion of the power of the husband, 
founded originally in misunderstanding aod 
misapplication of the Scriptures, which is 
an impious and immoral notion and an in¬ 
stigation of the Devil, though many of them 
may not perhaps hold it impiously and im¬ 
morally but in mere error and being de¬ 
ceived ; and are so inured to the deceit by 
long habit and prejudice that they cling to 
it, and will cling, till they are familiarized 
to the opposite opinion, which they can 
ohly be by an op]^ite practice under a 
new law. Immorality, instead of being en¬ 
couraged by such a law, would be greatly 
discouraged and repress^ ; for tyrannicid 


dispositions and violent tempers, like all 
other evil passions, are strengthened by in¬ 
dulgence, and weakened, and even changed 
by habitual restraint. 

* For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And master even the Devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency I’ 

" With the improvement of the one sex, 
that of the other would go hand in hand ; 
for the infidelity of the wife is occasioned, 
in most instances, by the unkindness and 
cruelty of the husband ;* and even in the 
absence of such a result, the natural re¬ 
source of weakness under oppression and 
terror is sycophancy, insincerity and cun¬ 
ning ; and children, educated by and imi¬ 
tating the example of their parents, soon 
concentrate in their own character the op. 
posite vices of the tyrant and the slave, and 
are either violent or cunning, or perhaps 
both, as may best serve their immediate oc¬ 
casion. 

" Men accustomed to domineer at home, 
and to trample on all feelings and rights but 
their own, are disposed to be equally vio¬ 
lent and overbearing^abroad, and as nar¬ 
rowly and exclusively selfisli in public as in 
private life. And persons in the habit of 
carrying their ends by violence or canning, 
and of. placing their dependence upon such 
means, soon become lost to all sound and 
honest principles of opinion or action. It 
matters not to what political party men of 
this sort belong, or profess to belong. Whe¬ 
ther they call ^emselves tories or radicals, 
conservatives or reformers, their principles 
are the same; they aim at nothing but their 
own advantage and importance, under the 
pretext either of vindicating liberty nr re¬ 
pressing licentiousness. Moral reform must 
precede political. Families are the ele¬ 
ments of nations. Society, reformed in its 
elements and at its roots, would shoot forth 
sounder and healthier branches—the sources 
being cleans'^d and purified, every stream 
would flow more pure. Husbands, accus¬ 
tomed to restrain their selfish dispositions 
and violent passions, would become less sel¬ 
fish and violent, even in mind and thought, 
and in their exaggerated notions of their 
own rights and their own importance. Wo¬ 
men, emancipated from slavery, would feel 
that dignity of which they have been hi¬ 
therto divested, and rise above the mean 
vices which spring from weakness and fear. 
Children, with better examples before them, 
would grow up better, and be better fitted 
for the discharge of all their duties, not 
only in private but in public life. With 


* Mr. Freshfield, M.P., was so folly con¬ 
vinced of this being the ease, that be assigned it 
as bis reason for supporting the whole Bill of 
Sergeant Talfourd in its original state. 
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other and sounder principles of action than 
the mere desire of advancing ourselves, and 
with greater moderation and temper, we 
should all take more just and liberal views 
of our own rights, and pursue them with 
more regard to the rights of others. Every 
party, casting out the beam from their own 
eyes, would see more clearly to cast out the 
mote from the eyes of their brethren, and be 
careful to use the least possible violence in 
extracting it, and to give the least possible 
paitt. Christianity, morality, good policy, 
and human happiness, would be advancecJ 
much more rapidly than by any improve¬ 
ments in the material sciences and arts, or 
by any extension of trade or commerce. 
And the foundation being well laid, the su¬ 
perstructure would be solid and durable. 
We might yet perhaps retrieve our national 
greatness, so unhappily reduced and im¬ 
paired—re-ascend to the place we have lost 
amongst the first-rate Powers of Europe 
and of the world—and our posterity, re¬ 
ceiving it from us, and preserving it, and 
treading in our steps, the wish of the Patriot 
for Ins country might yet be realised— Esto 
I’ jittPBTUA ! 

We own, while the monsters of our 
civil code—monsters of modern birth,— 
tiie crying scandals and disgraces of 
our land, and in the eyes of Europe 
rear their abhorrent Deads in our courts 
of justice, little can be done to inspire 
women with that noble feminine pride 
which is needful to insure the respect 
of lover or husband. It is monstrous 
indeed, that so little thought should be 
given to the interests and for the secu¬ 
rity of married women. Seduction, 
breach of contract, and matrimonial in¬ 
fidelity are crimes openly compounded 
for by money mulcts according to the 
value of property. 

Englishwomen can be little aided 
even by the bill proposed by our author; 
tliey are still appraised as slaves and 
a price set upon their heads and their 
injuries estimated by pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings. All this wrong 
will perhaps, by the next century right 
itself, and the brightest females in 
person and intellect will hold mar¬ 
riage in undue contempt, and leave 
only the vile in person, and the vulgar 
in manners, as fitting mates for men, 
who rate woman’s value by such a 
slavish scale. By the ancient eccle¬ 
siastical law, pre-contracts invalidated 
subsequent marriage, with any other 
party; the penances for breaking the 


seventh commandment involved, at 
least, as much inconvenience and per¬ 
sonal disgrace, as breaking the eighth. 

Our ancestors were foolishly and 
fondly superstitious; they worship¬ 
ped saints, plumped on their knees 
to relics on all occasions, and honoured 
every rag and tag on the gaberdine of 
an infirm and superannuated church ; 
they burnt women alive, too, who hap¬ 
pened to kill their husbands, while 
men who murdered their wives, were 
only hanged very comfortably;* but 
they received no money compositions 
for the injuries we have named, and by 
way of comparison may therefore be 
forgiven by women ! 

We consider that humane laws, pre¬ 
venting as far as possible the cruel from 
tormenting the helpless, ought to be 
enacted; but if women would be true 
to themselves and one another, if they 
would exact a longer probation, and 
show a greater regard to moral worth 
in the lover, they would find better 
treatment on the part of a husband, 
and protective laws would be a dead 
letter. But while women look over 
dissimilarity of principle, and marry 
for the mere sake of a maintenance, 
or worse, for the mere sake of avoiding 
the stigma of celibacy—no human en¬ 
actments can prevent the fulfilment of 
the proverb, declaring—“ that those 
who marry in haste, must repent at 
leisure.” 


.4 Wreath of Wild Fhmers Jrom New 

England. By F. S. Osgood. Churton. 

Many a graceful flower may be selected 
by the hand of taste from the pages of 
this collection : some of the more fi¬ 
nished productions contained therein 
are not ^together strangers, having oc¬ 
casionally met our view among the 
selections from Anferican poets that 
have been lately published in England. 
The volume commences with a dra¬ 
matic poem on the well-known history 
of Elfrida and Ethelwold—the subject 
of Mason’s magnificent, but half-tbr- 
gotten lyrical tragedy. There is no 
analogy between the notions of the 
English poet and^the American lady*; 

* In these days the very frequent erime of 
wife-ipurder is usually brought io by juries, fnan- 
slaughter. 
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her strongest scenes are at the toilet of 
the indignant beauty, a sanctum in&> 
whose h^lowed precincts Mason dared 
not intrude, and if he had, woe be to 
him.—^Depart ye profane! is the classic 
adjuration of every woman in every 
age, if man dare approach that sacred 
altar where the graces invest themselves 
with ten thousand new and unsuspected 
enchantments. Pope, with ji^allantry 
more than usual, says on this subject— 
« Where awful beauty puts on allhercharms.’ 
His description of the Toilet of Be¬ 
linda" is indeed a master-piece, but 
Pope was afterwards a disappointed 
lover, who offended against the majesty 
of the fair, and died hated and hating ; 
therefore he is do precedent on such a 
subject. Perhaps the toilet of Elfrida 
is the most celebrated of any in the 
historic page; Mrs. Osgood has then 

K made it a prominent feature in 
^ oem. Ethelwold commanded his 
lady not only to make herself a fright, 
but to cut off all her beautiful hair—an 
aggravation of tyranny we owe to the 
imagination of our authoress; we, in¬ 
deed, believe that such an outrage once 
entered into the head of a phrenologist, 
but none other mortal could expect a 
female out of the pale of the cloister to 
make a similar sacrifice. We leave 
Elfrida to speak on this matter in the 
words of our fair authoress. 

GILLIAN. 

Here is a rose-hued mantle wrought with 
pearls, [cheek. 

'Twill match full well my lady’s glowing 

ELFRIDA. 

Nay, 'tis too bright,— 
The rose upon my cheek is dim to-day. 
And this will make it show more faintly still. 
What next t 

eiLLlAN. 

An amber velvet, madam. 
Adown its vest the sunny topaz gleams, 
'Mid wreaths of flowers in golden broidery. 
How fittingly its gorgeous folds would sweep 
Around t^t stately form. 

ELFRIDA. 

Out on the topaz, 'tis a beggar-stone! 

A vassal’s wife may wear it—and shall I ? 
I’ll have the white robe, girl, the silken one, 
Resplendent with the diamond’s regal ray; 
The diamond suits the queen, and is alone 
Of all earth’s jewel star-drops worth the 
wearing. 

ISid them prepare the bath with perfume rare. 
Then, with all haste unto my chamber, 
Gillian: 


And look you, my tiar of gems and gold. 

My silver mirror, and my jewell’d zone— 

I’ll be a star to-night, and win all eyes 
Unto my wondrous splendour—oh I this 
heart 1 {Exit Elfrida. 

GILLIAN. 

“The diamond suits the queen!’’ my lady 
mistress. 

That haughty head of thine is turn’d I’m sure. 

{Exit GiUian, 

SCENE II. 

A Grove near the Castle, 

Enter Elfrida and Adehaine. 
ELFRIDA. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

Thou wouldst have laughed as I do to have 
heard him; 

He bade me clip my glossy braids of hair. 
Stoop in my gait, put on my lowliest garb. 
My coldest look,—do all I could to mar 
What he was pleased to call my loveliness. 

ADELMINX. 

And will you not, dear lady ? 

ELFRIDA. 

Will I not? 

Nay, most obedient Adelmine, would you ? 

ADELMINE. 

Oh! ask me not, Elfrida ; did mine eyes 
Wear the soft glory of an angel’s smile. 

I’d shut them with a still and stern resolve. 
Nor lift their lashes at a king's command; 

W avetl my rich tresses with the golden gleam 
ITiat lighted Eve's in paradise—I’d mar 
Their soft luxuriance with unfaltering hand; 
I’d spare as soon the serpent that would 
sting me. 

Because its coils with changing splendour 
shone. 

As let a ringlet's sunny lustre lure 
My heart from rectitude, my love to shame ; 
Rivall’d my roseate check the glowing dawn. 
I’d find some dye would change it, till its hue 
Were swart as Ethiop girl’s; and should my 
smile 

Awake some sportive dimple from its sleep. 
To make tha*^ shadow lovely—like a star 
Twinkling on night’s dark cheek—I’d wear a 
look 

Solemn as eastern sage; if peace and love 
Reposed upon|my pure mouth’s glowing arch. 
I’d bid repelling scorn usurp the throne; 

A sculptor’s model were my glorious form 
For grace and queenly bearing as I moved. 
I’d stoop. I’d limp, to spoil its loveliness,— 
Nay, 1 would lame my limbs, deform my 
shape. 

And glory in the sacrifice, if so 
My husband were unperilled. 

Our readers will perceive elegance of 
expression, with much melody and 
verbal beauty in this passage. If, in¬ 
deed, the same care and taste had been 
exercised in the composition of the rest 
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of the volume, the poems of Frances 
Osgood would have been eagerly placed 
by those of Bryant and Sigourney. 
But if those elegant writers had exposed 
to the world every little scribble that a 
trifling sulnect prompted, or an idle 
hour called forw, would they have 
ranked as they do either in Am^ica or 
England ? We ask Mrs. Osgood this 
question with an earnest interest, be¬ 
cause we see sufficient talent in her pub¬ 
lication to assure us that it ought to be 
far better. Her Wreath is not only 
composed of Flowers wild and tame, 
but stubble, weeds, and even rags mix 
themselves with them in ignoble fami¬ 
liarity. Among the last we mark 
''Betty's hirons" “The Dandy’s Boots,” 
" The Child’s Box," pun j and many 
follies too numerous to mention, con¬ 
tained in babies’ letters, pleasant enough 
as family scribbles, 'but sadly inane 
when placed before the public eye. 
Now we beg not to be mistaken : this 
lady writes charmingly about babies 
when she is in a more sensible mood, 
and we could quote sweet little lyrics 
enough from her volume to render her 
the very poet laureate of those enchant¬ 
ing little people; but such are some of 
the early Flowers (and not the stubble 
and rags of which we complain), which 
compose her Wreath. Here is one we 
deem a very lovely little gem, with 
part of another. 

“ Wliat made my Ellen start and smile. 
Then sink in soft repose again. 

As if some joyous thought the while 
Had darted through her slumb’ring brain. 
Like rosy lightning brief and bright. 
Illumining a summer night ? 

“ Perhaps a viewless cherub stole. 

Young as thyself, as pure and fair, 

Cn tiny pinions to thy soul. 

And whisp’ring some sweet secret there. 
Awoke that smile of heavenly glee: 

My Ellen! wake—and tell it me!” 

* • * * 

“ My beautiful trembler 1 how wildly she 
shrinks! 

And how wistful she lookswhile she lingers! 
Papa is extremely uncivil she thinks,— 

She but pleaded for one of his fingers! 

“ What eloquent pleading! the hand reaching 
out. 

As if doubting so strange a refusal; 

While her blue eyes say plainly ' What is he 
about 

That he does not assist me as usual P 


*' Come on, my pet Ellen 1 we wont let you 
i slip,— 

Unclasp those soft arms from his knee, love; 

I see a faint smile round that exquisite lip, 

A smile half reproach and half glee, love.*' 

“ The Perjured Bride," the “Lament 
of Josephine,” “The Aeronaut," all 
those addressed to Lizzie may be reck¬ 
oned the flowers. “ The Bose in Ice” 
gives an idea femininely beautiful. 

“ She has a glowing heart, they say. 
Though calm her seeming be; 

And oft that warm heart's lovely play 
Upon her cheek 1 see. 

“ Her cheek is almost always pale. 

And marble cold it seems, 

But a soft colour trembles there 
At times in rosy gleams! 

“ Some sudden throb of love, or grief. 

Or pity, or delight. 

And lo! a flush of beauty—brief. 

But passionately bright I 

“ She minds me of a rose I found 
In a far southern land,— 

A robe of ice its blushes bound. 

By winter breezes fann’d. 

“ But softly through the crystal veil 
That gleamed about its form. 

There came a fitful glow to tell 
The flower beneath was warm! 

“ And thus, though cold her seeming be. 
Her cheek so calmly fair. 

Her spirit, struggling to be free. 

Doth often tremble there!” 

The “ Hymn to the Virgin” is highly 
poetical, but seems a little too much in 
earnest for Protestant readers. 

Many more beauties we could men¬ 
tion, and they make us regret the more 
that this lady did not publish a small, 
well-selected volume, unencumbered 
with inanities of the class alluded to. 
Those who have seen her more graceful 
lays blended with selections from the 
poesies of the gifted daughters of Ame¬ 
rica, will grieve that Frances Osgood has 
fallen into the error, now prevalent in 
England, of writing on every passing 
trifle, and publishing ever^^thi^ she 
writes, be it good, bad, or indifierent. 
American poetry seldom reaches us in 
this state, and tbr^ this reason, it has 
gained a higher name than that of Eng- 
knd in the present day; but we might, 
perhaps, if we saw the larger volumes 
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from which the " Gems'* of American showing the feelings of an American 
poetry are drawn^ rate their general lady towards her Majesty. The first 
powers at a lower grade than our own. four lines are injured by the prevalent 
We condude with some pretty stanzas faults of the author, but the rest is more 
to our Queen, which will .please, as worthy the- subject. 

"They told me the diamond-tiar on her head 
Gleam'd out like chain-lightning amid her soft hair. 

They told me the many-hued glory it shed 
Seem'd a rainbow still playing resplendently there; 

1 marked not the gem's regal lustre the while, 

I saw but her sunny, her soul-illumed smile. 

"They told me the plume floated over her face. 

Like a snowy cloud shading the rose-light of morn ; 

1 saw not the soft feather's tremulous grace, 

1 watched but the being by whom it was worn; 

1 watched her white brow as benignly it bent. 

While the million-voiced welcome the air around rent. 

"They told me the rich silken robe that she wore 
Was of exquisite texture and loveliest dye. 

Embroidered with blossoms of silver all o'er. 

And clasp'd with pure jewels that dazzled the eye : 

I saw not, I thought not of clasp, robe, or wreath. 

1 thought of the timid heart beating beneath. 

" I was born in a land where they bend not the knee. 

Save to One—^unto whom even monarch’s bow down . 

But lo! as 1 gazed, in my breast springing free. 

Love knelt to her sweetness, forgetting her crown; 

And my heart might have challenged the myriads there. 

For the warmth of its praise, and the truth of its prayer. 

"And to her—to that maiden, young, innocent, gay. 

With the wild-rose^of childhood yet warm on her cheek. 

And a spirit, scarce calmed from its infantine play 
Into woman’s deep feeling, devoted and meek; 

To her—in the bloon^ of her shadowless youth— 

Proud millions are turning with chivalrous truth. 

"It is right,—the Ail-judging hath ordered it so; 

In the light of His favour the pure maiden stands: 

And who that has gazed on her cheeks modest glow. 

Would not yield without murmur his flicte to her bauds ? 

Trust on, noble Britons! trust freely the while! 

1 would stake my soul’s hope on the truth of that smile." 


Poems, The Maid of Jaen^ Timon, sins against taste, for which we hope 
and The Bride of Placentia. Black the author will be penitent, 
and Armstrong. There is a want of perspicuity in the 

A resident in Spun, Mr. F. H. Standish detail of the story which must make it 
has devoted his literary powers to the perplexing to those unacquainted with 
illustration of Spanish manners and Spanish history, and if interesting 
scenery in two poems; in which, though extract from me old Spanish writer, 
far from perfect, we discern talents that preceding the story, be deemed likely 
we think will be better appredated by to destroy the interest of the tale, it 
the public, in these days, in any other should have been appended to the notes, 
species of composition man verse. Nevertheless, every author of talent 

The two first poems are evidentiy who writes in the country where his 
jjuvmile productions; the last possesses story is situated, stamps it with a certain 
genius, but deserves reproof for some degree of value, and we find oocasionaUy 
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fine descriptive passages in those parts 
where the reguw heroic stanza is em¬ 
ployed; but we must protest against 
the transitions into irregular verse; 
wherever our audior changes his metre 
he injures his work. The first poem is 
chiefly in octo-syllabic verse. Some of 
his Spanish landscapes are sketched 
with free pencilling; as for instance— 

The road lies o’er the passes bleak 
Where wretched outlaws safety seek ; 

There rugged rocks to winter's blast 
And summer suns their summits cast: 
There nothing fruitful, nothing green. 
Beguiles the sameness of the scene. 

Save scrag^ pines and slender ash. 
Weeping o'er torrents as they dash 
Down deep ravines that hide the day. 

And bare their bosoms to the spray ; 

Where intersected you may count 
I'hc tailing stone and hanging mount; 

And all is lonely, nothing heard 
But the shrill cry of famish’d bird. 

Upon the naked mountain’s crest 
Eagles and vultures build their nest. 

And from their crag, in feather'd pride. 
Teach the young crew in air to ride; 
Tempting them fondly from the ground 
In airy course to wheel around.” 

We are not partial to modern at¬ 
tempts on classical subjects. The struc¬ 
ture of the verse in “ Timon” is well 
built on the Spenserian model; we 
think the concluding pages interesting, 
and the superior attraction is when 
Timon is dismissed: strong proof that 
the subject is not well chosen. 

The “ Bride of Placentia” is founded 
on a Spanish tradition of the early loves 
of Philip II. The following lines give a 
favourable specimen of the versification, 
and also a sketch of the story : 

“Who lingers over Duenas’ thousand rills 
Which trickle constant from its verdant hills. 
And views from far the extended plains be¬ 
low. 

Will just discern where wither'd plane-trees 
show 

The whiten’d fragments of a ruin'd wall 
Which still is standing, though condemn’d 
to fall 

Ere long by time. 'Tis here to tend their 
sheep 

The pastors hie. and as a signal keep 
Its remnants, where in lengthen’d band. 

The travellers resort, a spring at hand 
Is ever found to flow, nor known to fail. 
Though summer heats or winter frosts pre¬ 
vail. 

By rustics named' La Monja,’ since the day 
Gonzales’ daughter had been known to stray, 


Or had been stolen in such lengthen'd date.— 
All are uncertain what had been her fate; 
Some to a cloister, or a court, have said 
A royal summons had disposed the maid. 
But nothing more was known, save that her 
sire 

Grew great in honours.—^Those who wunld 
aspire 

To favour sought him. for the monarch ne'er 
Was known to hinder or reject his prayer. 
And constant actions, mirrors of the mind. 
Betray'd the secret, he had wish’d to bind 
Himself in marriage with the girl he loved,— 
A choice unworthy, by the world reproved,— 
And that intrigues of court, with priestly 
sway. 

Midst convent gloom conceal’d her from the 
day. 

While since such period, stem and more 
severe. 

His iron yoke e’en slavery could not bear ; 
To view of others’ sufferings callous grown. 
He sought in general grief to soothe his own.” 

The prose department of the work is 
full of information, and altogether makes 
us regret that a larger portion of the 
volume was not 8evoted by Mr. Stand- 
isb to observations on Spain at the 
present time. 

The Reclamed Family. By the Au- 
TUOK OF Evwin and Maby. Situp- 
kin. 

Lady Tuite has enriched our educa¬ 
tional literature with some excellent 
works full of pure morality and unaf¬ 
fected religious feeling, and we have 
given her our passing tribute of sincere 
approval. 

'rhe present offering is superior in 

f lower to her former productions and is 
ikely to embrace a more extensive 
utility. The book is dedicated to the 
Board of Education in Ireland, and we 
are happy to observe, recommends it¬ 
self wholly by its earnest exemplifica¬ 
tion of duties due alike to God and 
God’s creatures, without the introduc¬ 
tion of one word offensive to the reli¬ 
gious prejudices of any denomination of 
Christians. 

Its plan traces the conversion and 
civilization of parents in low life, by 
means of their eldest daughter, who 
has received a suitable education from 
a charitable education lady, and the 
chapters are apologies or stories by 
which tills young person instructs 
her school; some are the simple an- 
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nals of the poor, oth^s of a higher 
class, but ul perfectly comprehen¬ 
sible to every one who can read the 
Scriptures ; some of the narratives are 
translations, and from them we extract 
this curious fact— 

" A soldier in the Italian regiment of the 
guards had, when at Milan, a dog that was 
much attached to him, following him to all 
his various military duties, and invariably 
mounting guard with him, and sharing his 
sentry-box whenever he stood sentry at the 
gate of the vice-regal palace. In 1812, at 
the time of the disastrous Russian campaign, 
among the numerous regiments composing 
the fine Italian army that marched with the 
viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, went 
the Veliti, and' with them the master of the 
dog. Todno, who was already well-known 
to the soldiers, marched after his master, 
and crossed the Alps, and traversing a great 
portion of the European continent, finally 
arrived at Moscow, When the armies of 
Bonaparte were obliged to 'withdraw from 
that capital, Tofino still followed his master, 
and went through all the horrors of that 
memorable retreat. He was at the battle of 
Malorajoshlewitz, where the Italians be¬ 
haved gallantly, and suffered great loss. 
The viceroy’s Veliti, though they suffered 
much, had still the consistence and appear¬ 
ance of a regiment, when they reached the 
Berezina ; but, on the fatal passage of that 
river, where so many thousands perished, 
they lost more than half of their remaining 
men, and the master of Tofino was among 
the number. After that passage there was 
no order preserved in the retreat; the frag¬ 
ments of the Veliti, were mixed up with the 
fragments of other regiments, and ail went 
on in fearful confusion. Tofino, however, 
had crossed the river in safety, and had 
lingered some time on the bank, barking 
and moaning as though he missed some¬ 
body; was soon after seen trotting after 
some of the Veliti; and so he continued to 
be seen, day after day, and week after week, 
keeping up with the retreating soldiery, and 
always close to those who wore the uniform 
of his unfortunate master. This circum¬ 
stance naturally made an impression on the 
men; and some of his master’s comrades, 
in the midst of their own miseries and pri¬ 
vations, attended to the wants of the dog, 
who showed such fidelity to the regiment. 
But, in spite of these cares and their ca¬ 
resses, Tofino would never exclusively at¬ 
tach himself to any other man ; on the con¬ 
trary, he always looked out for the greatest 
number of the Veliti, and where they went 
he followed, regardless of the individuals 
who would have sustained him by their 
particular kindnras. In this manner, from 


Moscow, he reached Wilna, then traversing 
the rest of Lithuania and Poland, the king¬ 
dom of Prussia, a part of Saxony, the states 
of the Confederacy of the Rhine, Bavaria, 
the Tyrol, and more than two thousand 
five hundred English miles, Tofino again 
entered Milan, in the summer of 1813, in 
the rear of a small body of the Veliti. How 
this poor Italian dog had travelled through 
regions, and swam over frozen rivers, where 
the very horses of the country had died, 
was a marvel to all who witnessed the tra¬ 
gical retreat. And,” observed Agnes, “ can 
only be accounted for by the strength of at¬ 
tachment which the poor dog bore to his 
master, and the hope of again meeting him, 
a hope which seems never to have forsaken 
Tofino until his arrival at Milan, when he 
went straight to the barracks which the 
Veliti had occupied, and, after waiting 
there some time, he trotted to the sentry- 
box, by the palace-gate, where he had so 
often mounted guard with his master, and 
he never more moved a hundred yards from 
it! The first two or three days he was 
heard to howl and moan, but this sad mood 
passed, and he occupied his corner in the 
sentry-box in silence. The interesting anec¬ 
dote reached the ears of the viceroy, Beau- 
homais, who ordered that poor Tofino 
should be kindly treated and well fed, and 
considered as a pensioner of the state. 
But there was no need for these orders, the 
whole army, the whole population of Milan, 
regarded the dog almost as a sacred animal, 
and were accustomed to show him to all 
strangers as one of the ornaments and won¬ 
ders of the city. In 1814, when the French 
were driven out of Italy, Tofino fell, with 
all Lombardy and the States of Venice, into 
the power of the Austrians, who treated the 
dog kindly; he continued to occupy his cor¬ 
ner of the sentry-box, and war feasted and 
pointed out as before. Tofino lived several 
months under the regime of the House of 
Austria, and then died full of honours and 
deeply regretted by the Milanese.” 

Hood's Own, No. XI.—Hood has 
been an editor—indeed,no one but aper- 
son of that profession could have written 
the following comic exordium, which 
we seriously recommend to the attention 
of our correspondents, reminding them, 
soberly and sadly, that man} a true 
word is spoken in jest. 

" It is more difficult than may be sup- 

S osed to decide on the value of a work iu 
IS., and especially when the handwriting 
presents only a swell mob of bad characters, 
that must be severally examined and re-ex¬ 
amined to arrive at the merits or demerits 
of die case. Print settles it, as Coleridge 
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used to say; and to be candid, I have more 
than once reversed, or greatly modified a 
previous verdict, on seeing a rough proof 
from the press. But, as Editors too well 
know, it is next to impossible to retain the 
tune of a stanza, or the drift of an argument, 
whilst the mind has to scramble through 
a patch of scribble-scrabble, as stiff as a 
gorse cover. The beauties of the piece will 
as naturally appear to disadvantage through 
such a medium, as the features of a pretty 
woman through a bad pane of glass; and 
without doubt, many a tolerable article has 
been consigned hand over head to the Ba¬ 
laam Box for want of a fair copy. Where¬ 
fore, O ye Poets and Prosers, who aspire to 
write in Miscellanies, and above all, O ye 
palpitating Untried, who meditate the offer 
of your maiden essays to established perio- 
dic^s, take care, pray ye take care, to cul¬ 
tivate a good, plain, bold, round text. Set 
up Tomkins as well as Pope or Drydcn for 
a model, and have an eye to your pothooks. 
Some persons hold that the best writers are 
those who write the best hands, and 1 have 
known the conductor of a magazine to be 
converted by a crabbed MS. to the same 
opinion. Of all things, therefore, he legible; 
and to that end, practise in penmanship. 
If you have never learned, take six lessons 
of Mr. Carstairs. Be sure to boy the best 
paper, the best ink, the best pens, and then 
sit down and do the best you can; as the 
schoolboys do—put out your tongue, and 
take pains. So shall ye haply escape the 
rash rejection of a jaded editor; so, having 
got in your hand, it is possible that your 
head may follow ; and so, last not least, ye 
may fortunately avert those awful mistakes 
of the press which sometimes ruin a poet’s 
Bublimest effusion, by pantomimically trans¬ 
forming his roses into noses, his angels into 
angles, and all his happiness into pappiness.*' 

" The Ocean considered per Se,” 
though rather cramp in style from the 
laborious efforts of pun-catching, pos¬ 
sesses real comic merit. We infinitely 
commend to Mr. Hood’s attention the 
propriety of curtailing his poetic depart¬ 
ment, and extending the quantum of 
his prose stories, of cherishing his talent 
for drawing humorous character and 
delineating humorous circumstances, 
and of keeping in wholesome restraint 
his passion for word-catching, pun- 
making, and wire-drawing. There is 
some fun in his angry lover, but we 
think the far-fetched wood-cuts teas- 
ingly interrupt it. 


The Railway Calendar for 1839. 
—The Railway Times Office has put 


forth as an almanack a very large sheet 
showing the course of the mfferent rail¬ 
ways in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
with their branches complete and in 
progress, hours and places of startii^, 
and indeed all the information whidi 
the public can require. 


The Comic Almanack for 1839. 
Tilt.—Step no farther than the title— 
the letters attract attention ; gaze at 
them separately and you cannot fail to 
burst out in laughter—each letter is a 
practical jest, in human form, in which, 
doubtless, Mr. Rigdum Funnidos, Gent., 
himself figures away funnily. May 
exhibits, above, the usual accessories of 
a concert, and below, " an Evening 
Concert” of what think you, fair read¬ 
ers ?—four cats upon a sky-light— 
doubtless one a Braham, and another 
at least some first-rate cat-gut accom¬ 
paniment. The whimsical Lion and 
hix tiger; chess—black moves and 
wins; dog-days end. Harvey (R.V.) 
versus Jarvey—a hit at the new coach 
and carriage commission (which has 
already worked very great good), are 
clever hits. But, in truth, there is so 
much of real fun and talent for every 
month in the year that, lacking the aid 
of pictorial illustrations, we cannot do 
justice to the witty author and clever 
publisher by a simple extract. 

Mr. Moon’s Engra.vino op Cha- 
lon’s Portrait op Her Majesty.— 
After a careful comparison of the 
finished engraving with the original 
drawing, we were delighted to find 
that the artist has worked out the 
features more faithfully if possible 
than they beam forth in the latter— 
more especially as regards the expres¬ 
sion of the moutli. It is truly a most 
brilliant effort of the graver, and the 
pledge given to the subscribers for its 
being executed in the highest style of 
art, has been most loyally redeemed. 
Notwithstanding extraordinary care and 
taste have been bestowed on the acces¬ 
sories, still there is a pervading air of 
grace and dignity in this portrait, de¬ 
rived from a careful and skilful handling 
of the figure rather thkn from the grace¬ 
ful disposition of millinery, which, in 
many of Mr. Chalon's portraits, forms 
the most attractive feature. 
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Dhury Lane. —Since oar last, very little 
has occurred in the theatrical world. Ros¬ 
sini’s opera of " Guillaume Tell” is the only 
novelty at this establishment. It has been 
got op with great splendour and, together 
with Van Amburgb and his Lions, and the 
ballet of ” The Spirit of Air,” has attracted 
good houses. The opera, however, loses 
considerably by its cast. Braham, as Teli, 
at times shines out with much of his former 
powers, but on the whole he is passe. Allen, 
as Arnold, has too weak a voice to produce 
any effect; and the music of the part of 
Matilda is not suited to Miss Romer's voice. 
So that the production, in a musical point of 
view, may be regarded as a failure. The 
scenery is, however, very beautiful, and the 
choruses, especially the gathering of the 
cantons, exceedingly good. 

In all due observance of the old panto¬ 
mimic rite, this theatre brought forward its 
annual offering to Momus, under the ap* 
propriate title of Harlequin and Jack Fi-ost, 
or Old Goody Hearty. To what nursery 
tale the incidents of the plot—“ where plot 
was none ”—are referable, we know not, 
our readers must be satisfied to receive a 
brief account of it as we saw it developed. 
Jwk Frost, (Master Marshall), is an icicular 
imp, attendant on Druda, Queen of the 
Northern Faires (Miss Fordc), which said 
queen, coming amongst mankind in the 
disguise in which we are all familiar with 
such personages :—viz. of an old woman, 
seeks refreshment at the cottage of Old 
Goody Hearty. Goody’s eldest daughter, 
Blanche, a conglomeration of dumplings in 
outward appearance, treats the supplicant 
with disdain, by whom she is condemned to 
become no less a person than a queen. She 
is accordingly extemporaneously wooed by 
Pingue Capui, king of Utopia, a monarch 
whose subjects and self are a race well 
known to our pantomimists, as having pro¬ 
digiously large heads and quizzical physiog¬ 
nomies. Queen, she becomes ; but from 
that moment she leads the life, if not of a 
dog, at least of a very ill-used cat, until the 
course of events is arrested by the usual 
transformations. 

Wieland was the down; Harlequin, Mr. 
Howell: Pantaloon, Mr. Elliott, and Col¬ 
umbine, Miss Barnett. Wieland was the 
all in all of the whole thing. Many of the 
transformations were clever, but the instan¬ 
taneous changes of entire scenes was the 
must remarkable feature of the whole piece. 
There was an attempt to burlesque the ex¬ 
hibition of the Bayaderes, but it was ex¬ 
cessively stupid ; and there was, strange to 


say, a mockery of Van Amburgh and his 
beasts, got up very elaborately—it was 
hissed off the stage. The Lehmann and 
Winter families, from Germany, actually 
i/itroduced a pantomime of their own into 
the piece of tlie house. They were dismissed 
with bootings, for a more clownish exhibi¬ 
tion could not be matched on the humblest 
of our stages. In the dancing line some of 
their party were much more successful, and 
the performance on the tight rope and feats 
of balancing were exceedingly clever. Van 
Amburgh exhibits his animals as usual, in 
the course of the pantomime. Without any 
very great display of humour the thing went 
off with moderate but by no means perfect 
success. 

CovENT Garden. —Sheridan Knowles's 
" William Tell” has been revived with al¬ 
terations by the author and the addition of 
Rossini’s choruses, and is deserving of great 
credit. The other pieces, since our lost, 
have been—” The Tempest,” " Macbeth,” 
"The Lady of Lyons,” "Cymbeline,” "The 
Winter’s Tale,” " Ion,” " Othello,” " Wer¬ 
ner,” and " Venice Preserved.” 

The very lengthy pantomime at this house 
is called Harlequin and Fair Rosamond; or 
Old Dame Nature and the Fairy Art. It 
commences with a beautiful view of the 
" Silent Valley ” where Nature dwells; this 
was followed by the " Triumph of Art,” 
combining in one view all the great works 
that art in all ages has accomplished. The 
Pyramids, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Par¬ 
thenon, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
and sketches of celebrated statues that set 
forth her glories in the classic days. These 
were mixed up with steam-boats, bridges, 
railroads, locomotive engines, and all the 
othe. uses of practical art in modern days. 
Then comes the "Terrace of Clifford Castle,” 
" the Cedar Chamber,” " the Water Gate,” 
" the Labyrinth and Fair Rosamond’s 
Bower,” and all the other accessories to the 
story of her royal lover and Fair Rosamond. 
The scenery is well painted, and the practi¬ 
cal jokes of the several personages before 
their final transformation into Harlequin, 
Clown, &c., are not unworthy the panto¬ 
mimic muse. The moat laughable is that 
where a rope is thrown over from the castle 
to the drowning lover, the weight of the sink¬ 
ing hero dragging battlements and all into 
the same gulf. At this point of the drama 
the good faiiy appears and transforms Mr. 
Smi^ into HaHequin, Mr. Blanchard into 
Pantaloon, Mr. F. Matthews into Clown, 
and Miss Rosa Bodmin into Columbine, and 
the usual drollery of the pantomine begins. 
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We cannot aay that the tricks are clever, or 
the changes numerous. At the conclusion 
of the comic display, a pictorial exhibition 
called, the Covent Garden Anmml was at¬ 
tempted. We have seen better things of the 
kind, and we miss the pencil of Stanfield. 
The pantomime must be cut down and the 
tricks made more lively to meet with hearty 
approbation from the public. 

HaYMARKST.—" My Little Adopted,” 
from the pen of T. H. Bayly, is the only 
noveltv; the plot resembles that of the bur- 
letta of ” First Love." 

Power has returned from America, and 
has been enthusiastically welcomed. 

'file holiday entertainments at this theatre 
were the comedy of " A Youthful Queen,” 
(the principal character in which was played 
by Miss Taylor in a very graceful and dig¬ 
nified manner) ; a musical, historical, pas¬ 
toral, or three act drama, called ‘‘ O’Flan- 
nigan and the Fairy; or a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (not Shakspeare’s”) and the 
farce of "Tom Noddy’s Secret.” The 
fairy piece was a vehicle for Mr. Power's 
Irishisms and comicalities, which render 
him unapproachable in that genre by any 
living actor. The drama was very laugh¬ 
able, and the grotesque dancing, Irish jigs, 
and melodies, excited considerable applause. 
Mr. Webster and Mrs. Fitzwilliam exerted 
tliemselves very successfully, and the piece 
was announced for repetition without a dis¬ 
sentient voice. 

Olympic. —Madame V'estris, alias Mat¬ 
thews, has arrived. 

The new pieces are a successful burletta, 
entitled " The Queen’s Horse,” and a fac¬ 
simile of " The Burlington .\rcade” by C. 
Dance. They ore both good in their way. 

Oil Wednesday night Mr. Charles Mat¬ 
thews madchis re-appearance sincehis return 
from America in his own burletta of " Pat¬ 
ter versus Clatter.” He played with excel¬ 
lent spirit, and never obtained more signal 
success. His reception was most flattering, 
the applause being general and enthusiastic. 
He appeared very deeply to feel the compli¬ 
ment, and at the close of the piece endea¬ 
voured to express his thanks; but after a 
few hurried sentences, his feelings over¬ 
powered his utterance, and he was compel¬ 
led to desist. The novelty intended to have 
been produced here on that evening has 
been postponed for a fortnight, for the pur¬ 
pose of affording Madame Vestris an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the principal character, 
which has been written with a view to her 
performance of it. The old and familiar 
title of " Blue Beard” forms the staple of 
the forthcoming novelty, which, it is under¬ 
stood, will be a burlesque after the manner 
of the " Rape of the Lock,” " Puss in Boots,” 
and other extravaganzas peculiar to this 
theatre; end we doubt not to its fashionable 


visitors, who are capable of appreciating 
good taste and talent, that the restoration 
of the fair lessee will not be considered 
amongst the least acceptable of its attrac¬ 
tions. 

A DELPHI.—Jim Crow Rice! spring Rice! 
yet not the M.P. Rice, has arrived from 
Vankee Land, and is jumping with great 
ardour at the Adelphi and Pavilion ’Fheatres. 

" The Wreck at Sea,” founded on the 
heroic conduct of Grace Darling, has made 
a good after-piece during the past month. 

This temple of varied novelty produced 
its Christmas pantomime under the title of 
" Harlequin and the Silver Dove; or, the 
Fairy of the Golden Ladder.’’ The usual 
prelude leading to the tricks and transfor¬ 
mations introduces Baron Rumgruut, a 
sort of lieing invested with mysterious in¬ 
fluence, bearing oflF his daughter from Flo- 
rian, a peasant who is deeply enamoured of 
her, and to whom she is not less attached. 
The lovers, however, are very soon brought 
again together, through the kind interfer¬ 
ence of "Gloriana, Fairy of the Silver Dove,” 
who employs a number of her attendant 
spirits to construct a golden ladder for the 
purpose. The result is that, at the en¬ 
trance of the good fairy, the Baron’s fair 
daughter is transformed into Columbine and 
her lover Florian into Harlequin. The 
Baron at the same time exercising his 
power, changes two most unsightly-looking 
characters, the one into Churn and the 
other into Pantaloon. From this mo¬ 
ment the scene of bustle and extravagant 
drollery continues without interruption 
to the falling of the curtain. Several of 
the tricks are original and ingenious; the 
performers exerted themselves to the utmost, 
and the whole performance elicited unequi¬ 
vocal symptoms of content from a house 
crowded in every part. 

Victoria. — Tlie performance at this 
theatre commenced with the tragedy of 
"Alexander the Great,” which seemed to 
aflrord great delight to a house ovsrflowing 
in every part. The great attraction of the 
evening was doubtless the pantomime an¬ 
nounced by the doubly-attractivc title ^of 
" An entirely new romantic, Germanic, 
legendary, serio, operatic Christmas panto¬ 
mime,” called, "Harlequin and the Sprite 
of the Elfin Glen ; or. the Grim Gray 
Old Woman.” The story is of common¬ 
place kind. The lady is of course in du¬ 
rance vile, and Harlequin, who first appears 
as a German Huntsman, goes forth resolved 
upon her release from her cruel tyrants, 
who are respectively transformed into 
" Clown” and " Pantaloon.” Some of the 
opening scenes were pretty well painted, 
and the few tricks and transformations 
went off very well for a first night’s perfor¬ 
mance. The applause was very hearty 
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throughout, and the audience seemed to be 
altogether well pleased with the night’s en. 
tertainment. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble is at Venice with 
her father and made a successful deh4t 
November 24th, at the Grand Theatre La 
Fenice, as Norma. She goes to Trieste to 
sing at the Carnival. 

Taglioni is going to Vienna; she is en¬ 
gaged for six months at 12,500 francs per 
month. 


The Northern Yacht. —^The wreck of this 
steamer is stated to have been cast ashore 
earl^ in December, near Berwick. This 
vessel, it may be remembered, sailed from 
Newcastle for Leith, Thursday morning. 
Dec. llth,'having on board five cabin, and 
six steerage passengers, and a crew of thir¬ 
teen hands. The night set in extremely 
boisterous, though she put ashore a passenger 
at North Sunderland and was safe when 
passing Holy Island, there is little doubt 
she went down in the storm, in all proba¬ 
bility not far from the spot where she is said 
to have cast off, owing to a stiff gale from the 
south-east for several days which has no 
doubt contributed to drive the wreck on 
shore. 

As the Duchess of Nassau was taking an 
airing with her children in the environs of 
Wisbaden on the 1st. of December, her 
carriage was overturned in consequence of 
one of the wheels coming off. Her Serene 
Highness was slightly bruised, but Prince 
Nicholas was severely injured. 

Effects of Excessive Joy. —The Duchess 
of Leuchtenburg is stated to have experienced 
such an agitation of delight on receiving 
intelligence of her son’s marriage with the 
Grand Duchess Mary of Russia having 
been determined upon thatshe swooned away. 
The Duchess is to proceed to St. Peters¬ 
burg to be present at the nuptials. The 
Bavarian Minister at that court has been 
invited on that occasion with the order of 
St. Anne. 

* Royal Ascent of Vesuvius.—The Queen 
Dowager of England ascended Mount Ve¬ 
suvius a few weeks since. Her Majesty’s 
suite was very numerous, and required 
twenty-five palanquins, each borne by two 
men, to enable them to reach the summit 
without fatigue. 

Honour to Art.—The Emperor of Austria 
has ordered a statue of Titian to be erected 
at Venice. 

Projected Royal Marriage. —The marriage 
of the hereditary Prince of Orange with a 
Princess of Wirtemberg is said to have been 
fixed for the first fortnight in May. 

Mademoiselle BZa8M.--r-Thi8 eminent vo¬ 


Charles .Kean is at Edinburgh performing 
Sardanapalus. 

Pauline Garcia, sister of the lamented 
Malibran, made her dehut at the Theatre de 
la Renaissance at Paris, on Saturday, De¬ 
cember 15tb. We hear that she resembles 
her sister in her features and toumure, and 
also in her voice. She sang a seem from 
Costa’s Maleic Adhel ; an air by De Beriot; 
and the “ Trille du Diable” from Tartini’s 
Dream. 


calist died lately at Florence, after a week’s 
illness, from inflammation on the lungs. Her 
funeral, in the church of Santa Croce, was 
attended by a great concourse of piersons, 
and Mozart’s requiem was performed over 
her remains. A funeral cantata was also 
performed, as a tribute to her memory, in 
the Theatre Pargola. 

Anticipated Interesting Disclosures. —By 
an order of the senate of the Royal Uni¬ 
versity of Upsal, in Sweden, the two large 
chests which King Gustavus III,presented to 
the Universitjf on the 1st of January 1789, 
sealed up, and with his desire that they 
should not be opened till half a century bad 
elapsed, have been brought up from the 
vaults, and placed in one of the galleries of 
the establishment, to be opened on the first 
of Januar)' next, in the presence of the 
prince royal, who has promised to attend. 
These mysterious chests are of different 
sizes, but both are strongly bound with 
bands of iron. The largest is so heavy that 
it required four horses to draw it. 

TAe Queen's Stables. —These stables are 
not kept so warm as those which inclose 
hunters in Leicestershire, and most other 
parts of the kingdom, where the temperature 
is 60 degrees at least. A fine coat cannot be 
product in a very cool stable. Horses used 
upon hard roads frequently show windgalls, 
ancf these excrescences or tumours appear 
upon many of her Majesty’s horses ; all of 
which are fat, rather than in that hard, wiry 
condition, so essential to the racer, and in¬ 
deed to the hunter also. It is her Majesty’s 
intention to import no more horses from 
Germany, but to procure more active nags 
in this country. Queen Victoria, like her 
grandfather George III., being pleased with 
quick travelling. The establishment i& alto¬ 
gether suitable for the sovereign of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire. The harness-room affords a 
complete treat, while nothing can be more 
beautiful than the carriages, dark blue being 
the favourite lining of William IV., delicate 
light drab that of his niece Victoria. The 
taste of George IV. was more gaudy, as ex¬ 
emplified by the lining of his elegant vis-h- 
vis, now utterly unemployed. 
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QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 

VIVAT REGINA. 


Nov. 26 (Wimlsor).— Her Majesty and 
suite walked for some time on the Terrace. 

The Marquis of Conyngham and the Earl 
of Ilchester arrived at the Castle on a visit 
to Her Majesty. 

27 (Windsor)_H.R.H. the Duchess of 

Kent visited T.ll.H’s the Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge at Kew. 

The Earl of Fingall, Lord and I^ady 
llarham. and the Hon. William Cowper left, 
and the Marchione.ss of Tavistock, Viscount 
Torrington, Sir Frederick Stovin, and Mr. 
Brand arrived at the Castle. 

Tills being the Inrthday of the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, n.U.H. visileil the 
Puke and Duchess at Kew. 

28. —The Duke of Cambridge came to town 
from Kew and returned in the afternoon. 

29. —Her Majesty arrived at the New 
Palace at twentv minutes before two o’clock 
from Windsor Castle, attended bv the Mar¬ 
chioness of Tavistock and the lion. Mrs. 
Brand, and escorted by a party of Hussars. 
Her Majesty held a Court and Privy Coun- 
cil at two o'clock. At the Court, U. Ex. Sariin 
Efiendi had the honour of an audience to 
deliver to Her Majesty his letters of recall 
from the Sultan, and to take leave. At the 
same time H. Ex. lledschid Pacha was pre¬ 
sented to Her Mqjesty to deliver his creden¬ 
tials as Ambassador Extraordinary from the 
Sultan, and to present the magnificent bril. 
liant necklace which he brought as a present 
from bis Ottoman Majesty. 

The Queen left town with her suite in two 
carriages and four at ten minutes past four 
o’clock, escorted by a parly of Hussars, for 
Windsor Castle. 

(Windsor) 'fhe F-arl of Ilchester and Lady 
T. Digby left the Castle. 

30 (Windsor).—The Marquis of Conyng¬ 
ham and the Marquis of Tavistock took their 
departure. Co'onel Buckley arrived. 

Dec. 1 (Windsor).—Her Majesty and 
suite rode out on horseback. 

The Hon. Misses Pitt and Murray suc¬ 
ceeded the Hoii Misses Cocks and Cavendish 
as Maids of Honour in waiting on the Queen. 

Viscount and Viscountess Howick, the 
Dowager Countess and Lady Fanny Cowper, 
and the Hun. Wra. Cowper arrived on a visit 
to Her Majesty. 

2 Sunday (Windsor).—The Queen at¬ 
tended Divine Service in the Royal Chapel 
of St. George. The Rev. ■ Mr. Moure 
preached the Sermon, taking his text from 
chap. lii. St Paul’s Epist Cmoss., 23 and 24 


verses—“ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and nut unto men ; knowing 
that of the I..ord ye shall receive the reward 
of inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ." 
The Rev. Mr. Gore chanted the first part of 
the service. The Rev. Messrs. Musgrave 
and Moore officiated at the Aiiar. The an¬ 
them was the Collect fur Quinquagessima 
Sunday, set to music by Marsh; the verses 
of the Service and Anthem were taken by 
Messrs, Harris, French and Turner and two 
choristers. Mr. Elvey presided at the organ. 

'fhe weather prevented Her Majesty 
walking on the Terrace. 

3 (Windsor).—The Queen rode out on 
horseback througli Old Windsor, Woodside, 
to the Bagshot l^ad, thence through Egham, 
EngTefield Green, Priesthill, and through 
Old Windsor and Frogtnore to the Castle. 

4 ( Windsor).—Her Majesty did not leave 
the Castle. H.R. H. The Duchess of Kent 
walked on the Slopes and Terrace. 'Fhe 
ladies of the Court took drives in pony- 
phaetons. 

5 (Windsor).—Her Mqjesty rode out on 
horseback. M. Von Praet and Baron Dies- 
kau took their departure. The Marquis of 
Conyngiiam, Vis. Melbourne, and Hon. 
W. Cowper arrived. 

6 (Windsor).—HerMiuesty took her usual 
equestrian exercise. H.R.H, The Duchess 
of Kent walked on the Slopes and on the East 
Terrace for some time. The Dow. Countess 
and Lady Fanny Cowper, and the Marquis 
Conyngiiam left the Castle, pd the Earl of 
Albemarle arrived on a visit to Her Ma¬ 
jesty. 

7 (Windsor)_The Earl and Countess of 

Enrol arrived on a visit to Her Mqjesty. 
Vis. Melbourne and the Hon. W. Cowper 
left the Castle. Tlie_ Earl of Durham ar. 
rived at his residence in Cleveland Row. 

8 (Wndsor).—Her Majesty and suite 
rode out on horseback. 

9 Sunday (Windsor) —Her Mqjesty and 
her august Mother attended Divine Service 
in the Chapel Royal St. George’s. The 
Rev. Mr. Moore preached the Sermon, 
taking his text from Ecclesiastes, chap. ix. 
verse 10. The first part of the Service was 
chanted by the Rev. Mr. Gore. The Rev. 
Dr. Goodall (Provost of Eton) and the Rev. 
Mr. Moore ofiidated at the Altar. The 
Anthem was “ Holy, Holj,” and the Halle- 
Iqjah Chorus, Handel; the solo being sung 
by one of the choristers. 

Viscount Melbourne arrived. 
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10 (Windsor)—The Queen walked on 
the Terrace. Viscountess Torrington with 
her daughter arrived on a visit to Her 

11 (Windsor).—The Queen took her usual 
equestrian exercise at two o'clock, by Frog- 
more and through the village of Datchet, at- 
tended by a numerous suite, returning at four 
o’clock. 

The Hon. Major Keppell and Sir Henry 
Wheatley arrived at the Castle. 

12 (Windsor).—Her Mqjesty held a Privy 
Council at one o’clock, at which a proclama¬ 
tion was passed for preventing meeting by 
torchlight. Soon after the Council, the Queen 
rode out on horseback in the Park, accom- 

S anied by the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
feibourne. Lord Glenelg, and suite. 

The Earl and Countess of Albermarle ar¬ 
rived at the Castle. 

13 (Windsor). —Her Mtyesty rode out on 
horseWk. 

The Hon. Mr. Byng arrived at the Castle 
on a visit to her Majesty. 

14 (Windsor).—Her Majesty, with a large 
retinue, went on horseback to witness the 
turning out of a stag at Mile House, be¬ 
tween Salt Hill and Maidenhead. Others 
of the royal suite and visitors were in pony 
phaetons. Her Mqjesty returned at three 
o’clock to the Castle. The day was expeed- 
ingly fine, and the field of sportsmen were 
highly gratified, as well as an immense con¬ 
course, by the royal presence. 

The American Minister and Mrs. Steven¬ 
son took their departure. The Hon. Mr. 
Murray left the Castle on a visit to Sir Gore 
Ouscley. I.ady Catherine Buckley arrived 
on a visit to her Majesty. 

16 (Windsor).—The Queen, attended by 
her suite, took her usual equestrian exercise. 
The Earl and Countess of Albemarle took 
their departure. 

16 (Windsor). — Her Maje.sty attended 
Divine Service at the lloyal Chapel of St. 
George. The llev. Mr. 'Moore preached 
the Sermon, taking his text from Ist chap. 
St. .John, 23 ver. The llev. C. Knyvett 
chanted the first part of the Service; the 1st 
lesson was read by the Bev. Dr. Goodall,the 
2 nd lesson by the Rev. Mr. Moore, the two 
latter gentlemen officiating at the altar. The 
Te BeutUy Jubilate., Kyrie Eleison, and Creed, 
were kings in C. The Anthem, “ My Gud„ 
why hast thou forsaken, me ” Reynolds. 

17 (Windsor).—Her Majestv rode out on 
horseback by Frogmore and Old Windsor, 
attended by a numerous retinue. The Mar¬ 
chioness of Tavistock and the Hon. Mrs. 
Brand rode out in a pony idiaeton. 

18. Her Majesty and her august mother 
left Windsor Oastle at half-past ten o’clock, 
in a carriage and four, escorted by a party 
of the lloyal Begimenl of Horse Guards, 
under the command of Lieut. Beauchamp 
Proctor, for the Pavilion, at Brighton. At 
the north gate of the Palace, severm thousand 
persons had assembled tn greet her Mqjesty 
jn her arrivab 

Lord Melbourne returned to town from 
Windsor Castle. 


19 (Brighton)—Neither the Queen, the 
Duchess of Kent, nor the Princess Augusta 
quitted the Pavilion. 

20 (Brighton).—The Queen rode out in 
the afternoon on horseback, for two hours, 
leaving the Palace at hnlf-past one. Her 
Boyal Highness the Duchess of Kent took a 
carriage airing, attended by liOdy Mary Stop- 
ford. The Princess Augusta took a carria^ 
drive, and also walked on the Chainpier, ac¬ 
companied by Lady Elizabeth Cornwallis. 

21 (Brighton).—The Queen rode out on 
horseback. The Duchess of Kent, attended 
bvLady Mu^ Stopford, took a carriage airing. 
Her B. H. Princess Augu.«ta took a carriage 
airing, attended by Miss Wynyard. 

22 (Brighton).—Owing to the unfavour¬ 
able state of the weather, her Majesty could 
only take equestrian exercise in the' riding 
school. 

23 (Sunday). Her Majesty attended divine 
service in the Palace Chapel. Prayers were 
read and the sermon preached by the Rev. 
J. S. M. Anderson : text, Phil. chap. iv. ver.J6. 
“In every thing by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

Her lloyal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
who had been slightly indisposed, was conval¬ 
escing. 

24 (Brighton).—The Queen, attended by 

her suite, was again obliged to take exercise 
in the riding .school. * 

28, Christmas Day (Brighton.) — The 
Queen attended divine worship at the Royal 
Cha})el, accompanied by her august mother 
the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess 
Augusta. Prayers were read by the Rev .1. 
S. M. Anderson, and the sermon was preach¬ 
ed by the Bishop of Chichaster: text, 1 Tim. 
i. ver 15. His Lordship afterwards adminis¬ 
tered the sacrament to her Majesty, to the 
Duchess of Kent, and to the members of 
the royal household. 

Dr.' Sir James Clark, physician to the 
Queen, q|^uitted for town. 

26 (Brighton).—The Queen remained in 
the Palace all day. 'fhe Duchess of Kent, 
however, took a carriage airing, and also 
walked for some time on the Western E»- 

S lanade, attended by the Honourable Miss 
lurray. 

The Princess Augusta drove out, attended 
by Miss Wynyard. 

Mrs. Brand, one of the Women of the 
Bedchamber, took her departure, with Mr. 
Brand and General Trevor, for Glynde. 

Viscount Melbourne and the Hon. G. 
Byng, Comptroller of the*Household, arrived 
at the Palace in the evening. 

27 (Brighton).—Her Meyesty went out on 
horseback with a numerous suite. H. B- H. 
the Duchess of Kent took a carriage airing, 
attended by the Hon. Miss Murray. 

QUESTS AT THE ROTAI. TABEE. 

H. R. H. Duchess of Kent, Nov. 18. 
Princess Augusta, Nov. 25. 

Viscount Melbourne, Dec. 0,12. 

Earl of Albemarle, Dec. 12. 
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Countesa ofAlbemarle, Dec. IS- 
The Lord Chancellor, Dec. 12. 

The Ker. Dr. Goodall, Dec. 1ft. 

Col. fiouverie, Dec. 16. 

Col. Druminond, Dec. 16,19. 

Col. Hornbv, Dec. 1^ 

Lord Alfred PaTCt, Dec. 16. 

Sir Geo. Quentin, Dec. 18. 

M. Von Praet, Dm. 3. 

Sir George Hamilton Sejmour, Dec. 10. 
Baron Dieakau, Dec. 3. 

Col. Stawell, Dec. 10. 

Col. Bouverie, Dec. 3. 

Hon. M^or Keppell, Dec-19. 

Col. Fhippa, Dec. 1. 

Marchioness of Tavistock, Dec. 18. 
Lady Mary Stopford, Dec. IS. 

Hon. Mias IHtt, Dec. 18. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Dec. 18. 

Mrs. Brand, Dec-18. 

Mr. Brand, Dec. 23,25. 

Baroness Jjehzen, Dec. 18. 

Karl of Surrey, Dec. 18, 19, 20. 
Viscount Torriugton, E)ec. 18. 

Col. Bulkeley, Dec. 16. 

Hon. Mr. Murray, Dec. 18. 

Karl Cowper, Dec. 19. 

Countess Cowper, Dec. 19. 

I;.ady Frances Cowper, Dec. 21. 

Capt. Pechell, Dec. 21. 

Sir George Hamilton, Dec. 21- 
Dowager Countess Cowper, Dec. 2). 
Lord Ashley, Dec. 21. 

Lady Ashley, Dec. 21. 

Sir J. Clarke, Dec. 23. 

Karl of Munster, Dec. 25. 

Countess of Munster, Dec. 26. 

Capt. Stephens, Dec. 25. 

Dowager Countess of Rivers, Dec. 25. 
Bishop of Chichester, Dec. 26. 


General Trevor, Dec. 26. 

Miss Wynyard, Dec- 26. ^ 

Ttte follmimg acampanied her •** ‘her 

rides and drives. 

H. R. H. Duchess of Kent, Dec. W. 

Lady Fanny Cowper, Dec. 3, 6. 

Lady Mary Stopford, Dm. 18. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, Dm. 3. 

Mon. Miss Murray, Dec. 3,5, 6,10,11, 12, 

13.14.17.18.20.21. ^ ^ 

Baroness I,^zen, Dm. 3, 5, o, 11 , is, la, 

14.17.18.20.21. ,0 la la 
Miss Quentin, Dec. 3, ft, 8, H, 12, 13, 14, 

17 20 21. 

Viscount Torrtngton, 3, 6, 6,10,11,12,17, 

20 , 21 . 

Hon Col. Cavendish, Dm. 3, 6, 6. 

Col. Buckley, Dm. 3, 6 ,6,11,12, 13,17, 20, 

21 . 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Dec. 3, 5, 6,11, 21. 

Sir Fred. Stovin, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11, 12. 

The Earl of Albemarle, Dec. 12. 

Mr. Brand, Dm. 3, 6 , 6,11,14,17- 
Mrs. Brand, Dec. 18,20. 

Sir Geo. Quentin, I^c. 3, 5, 6 ,12,17, W. 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Dec. 3,10,18. 
Dowager Countess Cowper, Dm. 3. 

Marquis Cony ngham, liM. 6. 

Vis. Melbourne, Dec. 6,10,11,13, 14,17* 
Hon. W. Cowper, Dec. 6, 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Dec. 10,18, 20. 

Mon. Major Keppell, Dm. 11,12,13, 14,17, 

20 , 21 . 

liOrd Glenelg, Dm. 12,13. 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Dec. 12,13. 

Afr. C. Greville, Dec. 12,14. 

The American Minister, Dec. 12. ^ 

Mr. Poulett Thompson, Dec. 13. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng, Dm. 14,17. 


Universal lAterary Cabinet, 64, St, James’s 
Street. —We direct the attention of such of 
our readers who are desirous of peruaiog 
the continental periodicals and journals, to 
a large collMtion to be met with in the mag¬ 
nificent saloon of the above establishment— 
in addition to all the London daily, weekly, 
and the provincial newspapers. The ar¬ 
rangements are conducted with great taste 
and liberal it)’’; a commodious eafd is ap¬ 
pended to the saloon—altogether combining, 
with a most varied intellectual amusement 
to be derived from the entire range of fo¬ 
reign and English periodical literature, most 
of the advantages of a first-rate club in the 
most eligible locality. 

Exhumation <\f a Roman ifoeaio Pavement. 
—It will be remembered that Dr. Ailnatt 
published a statement a few weeks since, 
which appeared in most of the public jour- 
n«ia of some ancient relics which had bMn 
discovered at Pangbourn, Berks, by the la¬ 
bourers employed on the Great Western 
Railway, and whiA were supposed to be of 
Roman origin. This supposition has since 
H->VOl>. XIV.—^JANUARY, 1839. 


received farther confirmation by the exhu¬ 
mation of on almost perfMt floor of tessel¬ 
lated pavement, situated in a beautiful valley 
near the Thames, about two miles from the 
scene of the former discovery. It is con¬ 
jectured to have been the floor in the cham¬ 
ber of a Roman villa. The pavement is 
formed of “ quarrels," or the small, irr^;u- 
larly square, detached tesserie, so character¬ 
istic of Greek and Roman manufacture, and 
the figures are of the most elaborate and 
beautiful design. The ornamented portion, 
constituting the centre of the floor, is eight 
feet square, of four distinct colours, viz. 
red, grey, brown, and white, colour 
appears to be formed of a species of fire- 
hardened cement laid upon the surface of 
the tesserae, for it is superficial, and does 
not pervade its whole structure. The dis¬ 
covery has excited much intMest s a great 
many persons from distant’ parts of the 
country, artists, and sci^tific gentlemen 
having visited the spot, they are unanimous 
in declaring the floor to he a beautiful and 
iixteresting specimen of ancient art. The 
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■ite of the house (or, as some in^agine it to 
have been, a military tent) can be traced 
■with tolerable accuracy by the lines of mor¬ 
tar, charcoal, and flints used in the fonnda- 
tion. Two human skeletons were lying ex¬ 
terior to the walls, near one of which a Ro¬ 
man coin was found, and by the side of the 
other a curious species of broadsword, which 
antiquarians suppose to be identical with 
that used by the Auxiliary Legion. Orders 
have been given by Mr. Brunei, the engi¬ 
neer, for the whole to be preserved entire. 

Bequests of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Oil- 
ney.—The widow of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Ollney died suddenly at Brighton lately, 
from a paralysis of the nerves of the respi¬ 
ratory oi^gans, which speedily caused suffo¬ 
cation. By the death of this lamented lady 
legacies to the amount of 35001. will become 
payable within twelve months, under the 
wills of herself, her Rusband, and sister, to 
that invaluable institution the Gloucester 
Infirmary. The whole of the munificent 
bequests of Colonel Ollney, amounting to 
about 40,0001., which were not available 
until after Mrs. Ollney's demise, will now, 
we understand, become payable within 
twelve months. As the subject is one of 
considerable interest, we publish the amount 
of the bequests of Colonel Ollney:—^To the 
Corporation of Gloucester, 8()o/., to found 
almshouses for ten poor men and eight poor 
women, with a weekly allowance to each ; 
to the clergymen and churchwardens of 
Cheltenham, 8000Z.; to the corporation of 
Tewksbury, 80001.; and to the minister and 
churchwardens of Winchcomb, 80001., to 
found almshouses for like objects in their 
places ; to the Gloucester Infirmary, lOOOl.; 
to the Female Orphan Asylum at Chelten¬ 
ham, 6001. The testator has likewise be¬ 
queathed as under to the following to-wns, 
all in the county of Gloucester;—Berkeley, 
5001.; Bialey, 3001.; Chipping Camden, 
2001.; Cirencester, 3001.; Coleford, 2001.; 
Dursley, 3001.; Fairford, 2001.; Horsley, 
3001.; Lechlade, 2001.; Minchinhampton, 
3001.; Mttcheldean,200l.; Marshfield, SOOl.; 
Newnham, 300l.; Newcut, 2001.; North- 
leach, 2001.; Painswick, 3001.; Leonard 
Stanley, 2001.; Sodbury, 3001.; Stow-in- 
the-Wold, 2001.; Tetbury, 3001. ; Thorn- 
bury, 2001.; Wickwar, 3001.; Wotton Un¬ 
deredge, 3001.; to the village of Llanharran, 
Glamorganshire, 2001.; and to the town of 
Brighton, SOOl. All these sums are to be 
placed out at mterest, and the proceeds to 
M applied at Christmas, psrtly in the pur¬ 
chase of cools and blankets for the deserving 
poor of the several towns named. 

Rome, Dee. ll.->-The Duke and Duchess 
of Botiherland had a miraculous escape from 
sevwe injury the other evening. They were 
going to dine at Mr. Bertie Percy’s, on the 
Trinita de Monti, when, upon turning the 


comer of a street, their carriage was over¬ 
turned with violence, and they were extri¬ 
cated with only slight bruises and derange- 
menls of toilet. 

The Duke de Ckoisevl, who died lately at 
Paris, after having been a devoted adherent 
of Ixmis XVI., in the plan of whose escape 
to Varennes, conceived by the Marquis de 
Bouilli£, he acted a distinguished part, con¬ 
trived to reach England when it railed, but 
returning to fight against the Republicans, 
was made prisoner in 1795, and carried into 
Dunkirk, whence he made his escape in an 
American vessel sent thither for the purpose 
at the expense of the British Government. 
He proposed carrying into India, to assist 
in the war against Tippo Saib, the regiment 
of Royal Hussars he had raised in England, 
but was wrecked on the French coast, near 
Calais, was again made prisoner, and re¬ 
mained five years in confinement, and indeed 
until liberated by order of Napoleon. He, 
nevertheless, entered into the conspiracy of 
Moreau, was discovered, and obliged to fly 
once more to England. Here again the 
clemency or policy of Napoleon befriended 
him. He was, in 1805, allowed to return 
to France, and {his property having been 
confiscated) he even received from the Em¬ 
peror a pension of 12,000 francs, which he 
enjoyed until the Restoration, which put 
him into possession of that portion of his 
estates which had not been sold. His con¬ 
duct during the trial of Marshal Ney ren¬ 
dered him popular. He was loaded with 
favours by Louis XVIII., and in 1810 was 
appointed Major-General of the National 
Guards. Under Charles X. he had in¬ 
creased so much in popularity, that when 
M. Baude, by a "pious fraud," as some 
term it, issued on the first of the three days 
of July, 1830, a proclamation in the name 
of an imaginary provisional Government, 
the Duke de Choiseul figured in it. " 1 did 
not deny it at the moment," said he subsc- 
queitly, *' as my doing so might have com¬ 
promised the movement, although in suffer¬ 
ing the statement to pass uncontradicted, 1 
pot my head in jeopardy if the attempt 
had failed." Under Louis Philippe he was 
appointed (governor of the Louvre, Aid-de- 
Comp to the King, &c. 

Addition to the British Museum.—The 
contents of the Mantel lian, which have been 
purchased for the British Museum, are now 
in the course of removal to London, to the 
great regret of the inhabitants of Brighton, 
to which they have been a most intellectual 
ornament. 

Dr. Charles Severn is said to have dis¬ 
covered in the librarjr of the London Medi¬ 
cal society, an ancient diary of a former 
vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, which is mid 
to throw much new and interesting light 
upon the domestic habits of Shakspeare. 
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For a Martlo^, not excecding^Five Litieii........Tliirer SliUling* 

For a Birtli or Ueatli, not exceeding Tbree Idnes.Two ShlUings. 


For jigentt tee page 104. 


MARRIAGES. 


ABSot.OM (now Mawlev), Marian, yaol, d. of George 
A—, Esn.j of Blarkiwatli, to Robert Thoinae, ygat. 
Hoii of Richard M—, Esq., by the Rev. 0. H. A—, 
at Ij^wiabiim, Dec. (i. 

AieKIN (nwe Martin), Mary Anne, eld.dau. of the late 
F. A—, Esq., to Edward M—, E»q., 28th. regl. Madras 
JV./., 3rd m*ii of Major John M—, at Riclimond, Sur¬ 
rey, Dec. 11. 

A LI,] BE (now Dalton), Elba Maria, yg*t. daughter 
of llie late W. A—, E»q., Eniidoii, to the Rev. J. N. 
D—, M.A., of Wulthumalow,Essex, 2nd son i>f Jolm 
I>—, Esq., of the Priory, Peckham, Surrey, at \Ve»t- 
hiiry Cburcii, Gloucestershire, Nov. 27. 

archer (now Hooke}, Susan, eld d. of John A—, I^q., 
of Killafaddy, to Adolphus Frederic, 3rd son ot ItenJ. , 
R—, Esq., ol Hertford, at Launceston, Van Dietncu s 
Land, Mureli 1.3. 

ARCHER (now Winter), Marianne, 2nd dan. of John 
A—, Esq., to Janies, \gMl son of J. M. W—, Esq., of 
Slienley Hill, Herts, at Launrestoii, Van Diemen's 
Land, March 13 

ItACON (now Cantlef ), Frances, 3rd dau. of the late 
Anthony W—, Esq., of Ellcott, Berks, to Capt. T. 
Pi'ohy C—, at I.andour, Sept. 20. 

Baker (now Strveneon), Susan Alaria,2nd dan. of the 
Rev. Henry fi—, Church Miss. Snc., to Lieut E. B. 
S—3fith JV.J. Cottayain, June 14. 

Baillie, (now Brodie), Eliz.,Srd dau. ofCol. Hugh 
B—, M.P., to William B—, Esq., of Brodie, in the 
county of Nairn, Si. George's Oturch, Hanover-squurc, 
Nov. -irtli. ! 

BEATRON(nowPRYCE), Dora Isabella, 3rd dau. of the 
lalo M -Gen. B—, foime.ily Governor of St. Helena, 
to John P—, E«]., at Franl, Oct. f». 

BLAvUEa (nuw.'BLACHFOHU), Emmeline S<'t|iin, ygst 
dan. of Hugh B—, Esq., of High Pauli, Yorksitire, 
deed., to Capt Fred. A. B—, son of Gen. B—, .at 
Brigliton, S^l. 23lli. 

Briggk (now Lang), Louisa, eld. dan. of Thomas B—, 
Esi|., to Olive William L—, Esq., Stoke Damarel, 
Devon, Dec. Ift 

Browne (now TBIONMOOTH), CacoHoe,3rd. dau. of 
WilliamJ^-, Esq., of TuliunUre-hall, Cumbertand, to 
leird Teignmoutb, M.P., at Bride Kirk.Curoberliind, 
Dec. 8. 

Burrell (now AnbtrhtheR), Georgiana Charlotte 
eld. dau. of tlie(Han. Lindsey B—,to J. H. Lloyd A—, 
Esq., of fliutlesbam-iiall, Buffolk, at Debden-liall, 
Essex, Dec, fl. 


Sheppard), Franoes, 2nd dau. of the late 
nr "f Bradfieid House, Ikrke, to the Rev. 

” oi the Hermitage, Hampstead, Morris, .3rd son 

Jf .wutge S—, Esq., of FromefieldJSoiBiirBet, at St. 
Giles, Reading, Dec. 4lh. 

Butli^(w«o Loneroan), Jane Mary. 2hAdan. of the 
late Rotert B—, Esq., to William 1^, Esq, of Ca^z, 
at the chaiiel of the French Embassy, Dec. II. 

Brothbbson {note Scott), Anna Marg., to Mattliew 
Alexander E8«|., St. Croix, West Indies, Oct. h'i. 

Cantis (now COLftOHOBN), Sophia, eld. dau. of W. C—, 
Esq., late of Old Park, Kent, to J. A. C—, Esq.,; at 
.St. l^ineras, Oct. 10. •in 

Carnegie (now Von Strong), Mary Catherine, ygst. 
dan. of tile late Mai -gen. C— , Arti«ery, to P. iT’O. 
Von S.^, Lieut. H.M. I3th L.I., Calcutta, June 8. 

carter (now Kinlbbios), Isabella, 2ad dan. of Major 
0-, H.M. loth fiiot, to iteuL R. R, K-y Horse Ai- 
Ullery, Cawntiore. Aug. 14. 

CARTER (now BOLTON), Sopliia Cecil, eld. dau. of Wil¬ 
liam O—, Esq., to W. G. Bolton, of Austin Friars, 
London, at St. Pancras, Dec. 4lh. 

Cbinnouk {note RAliFORn), Mary Anne," eld. dan. of 
the late,R. C—, Esq., to Joseph R—, Esq., of Rose- 


bank, Tunbridge Wells, at HolyJ Trinity CImreh, 
Broraptfiii, Nov. 28Hi. . , w a 

CHADNCByJnow WAI.KER), Theresa, dau.,of W. 8. 
C—, Esq., of Loudon, to Lieut. John Walker, RJ*., 
Lauocefton, Van Diemen’s Land, May I7tli. 

CROPTON inow MAHON), Jane, dau. of Sir Hugh 1^, 
Bart, deed., to R. M—, Esq., eld. son of llie iate Rev. 
H.M.—.-of KllIcgally,jKmg’s Co., Sept. 97- , _ « 

Coatee (bow Hiidgson), Agnes, only dau. of John C—, 
Esq., of Kirkby Lonsdale, to the Rev. Richard H—•, 
of King's College, London, and evening lecturer of 
SI. Peter's, Cornliill. at Ingleton, Dec. 3 
CocKCRAFi (note .BAILEY 1, Emily, only don. of tlie 
late Lieiit. C—, R.N., u) L. C. B—, Esq., RN., at 
Cliarilou Cimrcli, Dee. 8. . « ™ 

CGOAN (ttote GIBHON), Eliza, 3rd dau.*of£the Rev. E. 
C—, Higliam Hill, to Thomas F. G—, Esq-jatTotteu- 
ham Cliurcli, Dec. 10. 

Cotes (now PreeBY), Louisa Fredericka, only dan. of 
the late W. C—, Esq., Bengal Army, to LieuL H. 
W. P—, 25th JV.I., Poona, Aug. Btli. 

CoppAGR (now Gibhon), Eliza, ygst. dau. of the late 
Licul.-coL C—. to W. G—. Esq., Calcutta, July 23. 
Dansev, (now Jones), Sarah Jane, widow of the late 
William D—. of Yutton, Esq.. Hereford, to the Rev. 
.luliii Jones, Vicar of Foy, at Sutton, St. Michael, He- 
refordsltire, Dec. 11, - ^ 

Dean (now Garrard), Miss, to the Rev. W. G—, 
Cbapiain of New Norfolk, Hobart Towo, Van Me- 
men’s Land, June 20th. 

Eaton (now Leitu), Mary Ann, dau. of Capt Eaton, 
R.N., to A. H. l.eith. Esq., Bombay Medical Service, 
at Siioliipoor, Sept 22. 

Etovuii (now Baird), Anna Andry, daughter of the 
Rev. R £—, D.D. Rector of C3aydon, to Andrew 
Wood B—. Esq., M.D., at Claydon, Oct loth. 

Evans (now Hobart), eld. dan. of Uie late llinraas 
E—, Esq., M.D , of Castiel, 'npperM, to Adj. Na¬ 
thaniel H—, Carnatic; Europ. Vet. Batt, Vizagpaa- 
tam, July 21. 

Fellowsr, (now burs). Mary, 2nd dau. of Capt Sir 
Tliomas F—, R N., C.B., Ac., of Uie Leigh House, 
Wills, to the Rev. James Bliss, of Holt, M.A., at 
Bradford, Wilts, Dec. 4. 

FKRKIMAN (now CA 880 N), Sarah, dan.oftlie late Cupt 
F—, to Rolicrt C—, Esq., son of the late Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Cosson, of 1’hrnssiugton, Leicestershiie, Hamp¬ 
ton Cliurcli, Dec. 13. . . . 

FLINT (now Foster), Mary, 2nd dau. of the late ueorn 
F—, to Morgan Hugii F—. 2iid son of Uie late Junn 
F—, Esq., .of Brk-kliill Hause, Beds, at St. Mary's, 
Bryanston Square, Dec. 4. ... 

Franklin (now Price), Mary, cM._ dau. of the late 
Major F—, Ist Beiigul L. C., and luece 'to His Exe. 
the Lt.-Governor, to John |P—, Es^,, J P., 3rd son 
of llie late Sir Kosi- P—, Bart., of Triiigwiunton.CorR- 
wall, Hobart Towo, Vun Diemen's Land, June 2. 
Frbrb (now Wordsworth), Susauoaii Hatley, 2nd 
dau. of George F-—, Esq., of Twyford House, to the 
Rev. .airistwbsr Wordsworth, D.D., head master 
of Barrow School, by the Rev. John F—, domestie 
elmpluin to the Buhop'of London, at Thorley, Hefts, 
Itec. 8 

Fdllertoh (now Newberry). Frances Maria Eliza, 
and dau. of tlic late Cant. H. F—, Madras Engineers, 
to Edward Newberry,,Esq., Ouutoor, M.L, Aug. 8. 
FURBOR (now STORR), ;Lacy, ygst. dau. of the late 
Joliii F—., Esq., of Norwood, ia Thomas Broughton. 
ygsC son of tlie late Daniel 8^ Esq., of Dnl#teb, at 
Sl Pancras, Dec. &. 

PoLtAUAR (now Stbinbelt), BesterjeM. rarvlYing 
dan. of the Rev. John F—j to Jean Conrad 8—, Maj. 
of Hussars in tlie service of France, and ton m the 
iate Gen. S—•, ill Rouen, Nov. 27. 

Garland (now Bormbetbb), Arabella, eld. .dau. of 
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tn the llev. George Burmeeter, M.A., Rector of Lit- 
Ue Oakley, Bsrax, by the Rev. Alfred BarmeeUr, 

' M.A., Rector of Micfileham, Surrey, at HunHey, lie. 

|I6X 10« 

GATBilonsB (»o«eMACMI8HAL),Miei, only dan.of W. 
6—, 15^1., of Proeeere’ Plaine, to R. M—, Ee^, ’ac- 
coiiiiuiit of the Derwent Bunk iofefy, in New Town, 
Vun Diemen’* 1/and, 

Gold (note Hunt), Caroline Sophia, eld. dan. of ttie 
late Capt. G—, of the Brunewick Hunaia, to Thomas 
Newman, yget. son of Thomas Holdaworth H—^Esq., 
of Upper Harley Street, at Trinity Oiurcb, Maryle. 
bone, Dec. 6. 

GRAHAM hunc MOBTYK), Isaiiella Wemyis, dau. of 
Peter O—, Ksq., deed., to W. T M-“, Esq., at Ho¬ 
bart Town, Van tMeman's Land, May 14. 

Ob ART (notc.'CAMBROR), lictitia Mariraret, eld. dau. of 
tlic late W. L. G—, M.D.j Super. Burg. Bengal E*- 
tab., to D. M. C-, Esq., H.M.°3rd Buffs, Cdcutta, 
Aug. €. 

Gbbbnvi’ood (noic Coates), Margaret, 3rd. dan. of 
James 6—, Esq,, and niece of Hie Rev. R. Hodgson 
O—. Sen. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
John Thomas C>-, Esq., Ingictou, Dec. 3rd. 

Gdbbat (now Isaac), Sarah, dau. of David Haroon 
G—Esq., to Symoii Hyem 1—, Esq., Calcutta, Aug. 88. 

GtiRNiNG fnoio Goo 0E), Maria. Snd dan. of John G—, 
Inspector of Uoimitals, to John G—, fEsq., at 8t. 
John's Cliurch, walhain Green, Dec. 12. 

Hadow (note MesbwethbR), Cecila Maria, eld. dau. 
of P. D. H—; Upper Harley street, to Mr. Serieant 
Merewether of Wlictehall Place and CaatleflekI, vvilts, 
by Uie Very Rev. J. Merewether,D.D., Dean of Here¬ 
ford, at Trinity Church, Mnrylebone, Dec S. 

Hall (aoio WoottA) Miss H—, of.Black Town, to M 
W—, Esq., Paramatta, June 28. 

Hamilton (note Stbwabt), Hariette, 2nd dau. of 
Capt. H—, of Hamilton l^lge, Staffordshire, mid 
Barrack Master, Gibraltar, to.Capt. Alister S—Eu¬ 
ropean Regt., Allahabad, May 17. 

Hammond (wiie BBOOMR), Anne, dau. of the late John 
H—, Esq., Hon JS. 1. Comp. 8,, to John Henry B—, 
Esq., formerly of the lOtli Infantry, St, Mary's isliug- 
ton, Dec. 13. , ^ a 

HASaiS, Anne Georgina, only dau. of the late G- B. 

H—, of Liverpool, to Geor^ Frederick H—. Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity Odiege, Camtsridge, and as¬ 
sistant-master of Harrow, at St. Mary's Church, 

‘ Cheltenham. , , 

HABXIS (now STEEL), Sophia Sarah, 2nd dan. of Jo- 
dS|^ H—-, Esq.,.of Cliapelvillo, tn liie'Rcv. T. H. S—, 
liO., WynioiidW-eum-Ippolytts, Herts, assist .-mas. 
of Harrow, late I^llow of Trin. Coll. Camb., at St. 
Michael's Church, near Liverpool, Dec. «. 

Harrison (now M'LEAR), Clara, only dau. of Henry 
H—, of Percy Street, Bedford SqUaie, to Andrew 
M'L—. Pjiq., M.D. of the 64th regt., at St. George's, 
Uiuiover Square, Dec. 12. . , . , 

HaRVET (now Long), Charlolle Emma, 2 iidjtou. of 
Col, SicRobt. Harvey, C.B. and K.H., to the Rev. H. 
h —, ^etor of Newton and Swauisthorpe, at Thorpe, 
near Norwich, Sept. 18. , . 

HaawooD (nota CAPON), Mary, and dan. of the late 
J. H—. Esq., to W. A. C-^ Esq., Dacca, Aug. 
Hemming (now Garbatt), Anne, 4tli dau. of Richard 
H—s Esq., of Hillingdon, to John G—, Jun., Esq., 
eld. sou of John Ct-, Esq., of Bishop's Court, Devon, 
at Hillingdon Cliurch, Middlesex, Dec. 12, 

HbvWARD (now SsLMoND), Miss Grace, to E. 

Esq- captain of Uie brig Reform, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope, Aug. II. 

Hollinobert, (now Townsend). Charlotte Charlton, 
eld, dau. of J. H—, Esq., of Northian, Umberlmrst. 
Sussex, to the Rev. George T—, Prebendary of Dur¬ 
ham, and Vicar of Nortliallerton, at St George a, Ha¬ 
nover Sqiwre 

Hpet (now BorRDlBtJ) Harriott Charlotte, 4lh dan. of 
the Rev. W. G. H—, of Bayswater, to J. H. B-^ of 
the Madras Artillery, only soo of the late J. B—, Esq., 
Bangalore, July 31. . - j j e 

Hurt (now Ashton), Caroline Marianne, End dau. of 
Oir Rev. W.G. H—, of Bayswater, to J. T. A—, of 
the Madras Artillery, only sou of tlui late J. A—, 
Bangalore, Aug. 20. 

lli’Gun (now Smbb), Sarah, ygst. dan. of w. 1^, 
Esq., of South End, Hampstead Heath, to C^rt. W. 
S—, (itU JV./., Malligaum, Sept. 3. , , - 

HroHES (now 11 ARTSy), Catherine Nbiry, only dau. of 
the late Rev. John H—■, Hector of North Ted well, 
Wills., to Alexander AIfnd Augustus H—, Esq., eld. 
son of A. A. H—, M.D., Edgar Buildings, Bath, at 
Balhwick, Church, .Dec. 3. 

Ingram (now Domville], Frances, eld. dau. of the 


Rev. W. I—, of Rubbesford ■ Worcestersliire, and 
niece to Sir T. E Winnington, Bart, to Hmiry^^ry 
D—, Esq., barrister, eld. son of tlie Rev. H. B. D—, 
of Pembroke, Herefordshire, aud nepliewof SirCump- 
tonD—, Bart., Sept. 27.' 

IRVING (now Sampson). KathArine, 2nd da^ of ObI- 
I_, to Capt Johns—, H.M.’b IsL or Roynl mgt. at 
St. Paul's Chapel, York Place, Edinlmrgh. Dec. 17. 
LoNSDALE'Inow Beaver], Anne Amelia, rid. dau, of 
Hie iRte W. Hilton L--, 

Madras army, son of the late Oapt PMlhpB—, R.N., 
at the British Embassy, Naples. Novato 
Macanorbw (nowSTOPPoan), Mary Elw^th, eld. d- 
of 8. M’A—, suig. H.M. 40th regt., to Capt James 
si—, Deesa, Aug 14. „ , „ ^ , 

Macdonald (now Hudson), the Hon. Julia, 3rd dau. 
of the late Godfrey Lord M—. to the ^v. Oiarle# 
Walter H—, Rector of Suunby, at Rudston, York¬ 
shire, Oct. II. . . ,, 

Mackenzie (now Anbtbdthrr), Mis* Stewart, el*, 
dan. of the fjovernor of Ceylon, lo P. A—, Esq., co¬ 
lonial secretary, Colonilm, July 27. . , 

M A RSH A LL (now SMITH), Margaret 2nd dan. of Hjehard 
M—, E>q. of Muswell Hill, to Henry, 2nd sim of^rg* 
S-, Esq., of Colncy Hatch, at Hornsey, Dee. 0. 

NEVlU. (nowORlRRlTil), Hannah, dau. of the late Wil¬ 
liam W—, Esq.,'of Easlon, Hants, lo Jolm G—, Esq., 
of H.M Ordnanee, at Winchester, Nov. 2!). _ 

O'RBiLLr (now Maclran),C atharine ^orgioa l/ouisa, 
2nd daughter of Maj O'R—, of Graham's Town, to 
Capt. John Maclean, 27th regt., Graham’s Town, 
Cope of Good Hope, Aug. 29. , „ wi 

PACE (now WlLKS), Jessie, 2nd dno. of Ihe Rev. Wil¬ 
liam P—, Rector of Rampisham and Wraxall, Dor- 
• set, to M. W—, Esq., of Easton Park, Noilhamp- 
toiisliire, at louigham Cliurch, Dec. &. 

Preston (now Eyre), Octavia Thomasine, dau. ot tne 
late Sir Thomas P—, Bart., to llev. Edward E—, of 
Merlon college, Oxford, at Beeston, Norfolk, Novem- 
\)CT 2Q 

RAvewsHAW (now DowirbI. Hester, d. of J. O. R—, 
Esq., to Thomns Dowler, Esq., M.D., by the Rev. H, 

T. D—, Rector of Addington, Bucks, at Kiclimoud, 
Surrey. Nov. 27. w r 

RAWLINSON, (note LLOYDlJSinilv, d. of .lohn R—, of 
Wimimle* Street, to the Rev. W. C- L—, Vicar of 
Gosfield, Essex, at Brigliton, Oct. 4. 

ROOKK (now Page), Cliarlotte Hannah, eld. dau. of 
diaries R—, Esq., of Brighton, Sussex, to John I —, 
son of the late Jolin P—, Esq.. Bombsy, Aug. 18. 
Searle (now IVORTH), aiarloite,*dBii. of Captain 
Searle. CB. H.M.8. f'Moru, to C^immandcr W—. 
of H.M.S. nantin^t, at Kingston Church, Ports- 
innnth, Oct. 2, , , 

Scott (bow Wa LI,ER). Harnett, ygst. dan. of llohert 
S—, Esq., deed., of Penang, to V‘’"(lf« 
late sec. to his Exc. Rear Admiral Sir F. Maitland, 
K.C.B., naval comm.-in-chief, Penang, Aiig._ 1. 

Sneyd (now JRLR), Mary Emily, only surviving child 
of the late Ralidi k—, Fjat. of Abbott * Bromley, Staf¬ 
ford. to George J—, Es(|., eld. son of Sir James J—, of 
Oaklands, Gloucester, at Twickciihain. Hr® /’; 
Thompson (now Steklr), Harnett, dan. of tiie late 
Samuel T—, Esq., of Rcigate, Surrey, to John Lisson 
8 —, Esq., at St. OInve. Southwark. Dec. 1. 
WARN'JfORD (now WBTHBHELL), Hirn^ 

2nd dnn.of Lt-eoP. deed., of Wnrneford Place, Wilts, 
to Sir Cliarles WeUierell, at SI. George s, Hanover 

W^TJ^’ow WamkN), Fanny Mary, eld. duu. of Gil¬ 
bert W—, Esq., to the Hev.E. W—, Vicar of Bishop s 
Lideard, 4 WestMonktoo, Oct. 3. 

Wilson Oibebne), Lydia Mary, eld. itoii. of tlie 
Rev. W^V—, of Over Worton, Oxon, and Vicar of 
Walthamstow. Essex, to diaries G—.Esq., lOlh regU 
at St. Mary’s, Wnllhamstow, Dec. 11. 
Wilson (now Jbssom), Agnes Ijo m sa, only dau. or 
Edward Lumlev W—. Esq., to William Peigr, ygst. 
SOD of Thomas J-, of Cumberiiwd Teirace, s 

Park, Esq., at the parish church, Brighton, Dccem- 

W*BtOHT (now Caldecott), Martha, eld. dau. W. 
W—, Esq., to Charles H. C—, 3rd son ot the late Di. 
Dr. C—, ot Huntingdon, Graliam s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Aug. 6. _ 

BIRTHS. 


., •v 


ABAOl E, lady of L. A—. 

Alexander, lady of H. R. A—, Beq., C.8., of a son, 
Al^utlThidy qf®^.* A*'a—, Esq., of R son, Sutton Court- 
SNadiSoriGMli^'iS-. of Micbaelslow-hall, Surrey, 
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Artotbnut, lady of J. A. A—,Eaq., of a daugilter, Madtai, 
wUiio 23. 

ArniwtroDg, ladyof Capt. £. A—, A. C. Geo., of a eon, 
nwiilipatam, July 31. 

Atkiowiu, lady of H. H. A—, £»q., of a daoehler, Se- 
rampore, July 11 . 

Barlow, lady of Capt. C. B—, paymaiier H. M. Mtli 
foot, of a daugliter, Triebiiu^ly, July 86. 

B^liawe, lady of Copt. P. 6. B—, Sub. Aw, Com. 

Geu., of a daiiKhter, thsliraum, AueuKt 30. 

Byley, lady of Capt. J. W. dutit N. i, of a aou, 
aecuiiderubad, Auguat 3. 

Beat, lady of tlie Huu. and Rev. SamuelJi—, of a aon, 
Abbotta Nun lleclory. Haute, December 14. 

Buaeit, lady of Lieut, W. B—, of a daughter, Vellore, 
Auguatll.. 

Blancbard, lady of Charlea F. B—, JQaq., of a aou, Syd¬ 
ney, N. S. Walee, May 36. ^ 

Buaautjuct, lady of Auguitus B—, Esq., of a aon, Soutli- 
gutr, December 12. 

Bray, lady of Frederick iticliard B—, Eeq., of a aon, 
Nblling Hill, Dec. 10 . . “h • . , 

Bretl, Igdy of W. H. B—, Eeq., Horae Brigade, of a aob, 
Siiolapore, June 33., 

firetiiiirr, lady of Capt. WilUam B—, 47tb regt. N. 1., 
of a daughter, Bellary, Sept. 34. 

Dn%e, lady of 0.1^, Eaq., of a aou. Wood Houae, 
nbeplicrd'a Buab, December 6. 

Brind, lady of Lieut. J. 11—, Artillery, of a aon, Gor- 
ruck pore, July 10. 

Brigblniiin, lady ol John I^, Eaq., of a daughter. 
Regency.wjuare, Brighton, November 37. 

Bridgett, Indy of Jrwrpii B— , Ewi., of a aou, Coliiey 
Hatch, Middieaex, Ltecember 3. 

Brodie, lady ot P. B—, Eaq., of a daugiiter, denalvon, 
Sydney, Juiir 4. 

Bn.wii, lady ofCa|it. J. It-, 11. M. 57th regt. of a son, 
Caiiiiaiiiiiore, May 30. 

Brown, Indy ul Cliurlua B—, E»q,, of a aon, Guildford- 
atrect, Huaaell-aquarc, December 8. 

Browurigg, lady ot W. M. B—, Eaq., of a aon, Colabah, 
July 2.8. 

Bruce, lady of Alexander Fnirlie B—, Eaq., Poat-moatei 
General, of a aon, Mudrna, Sejtlenibcr M. 

Butler, lady of 'I'homaa B—, Eatj., of a aon, Cheynf'- 
walk, Clielaea, December 6., 

Buchauuu, lady of Jolin B—, Eaq., C. 8., of a daughter, 
C.olubah, September 6. 

Colvin, lady of A. C—, Eaq., of a daughter, Calcutta, 
Auguat3H. ^ 

Cuiiipbell, lady M Capt Colin C—, II. IB. 5otli regt., 
ot u aon, .Secunderabad, May 31. 

Campbell, lady of Lieut W. F. C—, 64tb N. 1., of a 
daughter, Allygurh, Auguat 1. 
t ha|inian, lady of Robert C—, Eaq., of a daughter, 
Dublin, Nov. 28. 

CUppeioii, lady of J. B. C—■, Eaq., 6Ui L C., of a 
daughter, Cawnpore, July 3. 

Cleveluud, lady of Licut.-col. J. W. C—, 34tlt L. 1., 
ot a,daughter, Bangalore, July 6. 

Corbet, lady Mary, of a daughter,' Ebliam, Liiicolu- 
ahire, November 16. 

C«^c, lady of George C—, Esq., of a daughter, Eus- 
ton-place, December 1. 

Culieu,„lu<ly of Audrew C—, Esq., of a sou, Magdaleu- 
row, Dec. 10. 

»<*lbeck, .^udy of Lieut Henry C—, 4Ui regt., of n 
daugliu-r, Caniiuiiiore, August 2. 

^“u**..*"* "■ deling paymaster 

H. JM. ti.'trd regt, of a sun, Montaimn, May 30. 
t'Orrie, lady of 'William C—, Esq., Itertisler at Law, 
., ® son, Gower-street, December I*. , • 

lAiUer, Indy of G. S. O—, Era., Horse ArtUkry, of a 
sop (since dea^, Juulnali, July 17. 

Cntigie, indy of William Burnet Esq., of a daugh- 
ter, Linton, December 0. 

Crawford, lady of J. H. C—, Esq., C. 8., of a dangh- 
ter, Midnapore, July 22. 

Cumiterlege, lady of Brev-Capt John 0—> 41st N. I., 
of a son, Secrote Benares, August 17. 

Currie, lady of E. C—, Esq., of a son, Cawnpoie, 
July 30. 

Danvers, lady of Edward F. D—, Esq., of a ran, at 
the Forest, Walthamstowe, December 3. 

IMck, lady of W. Ftcmiiig 1>—, Esq,, Bengal C. 8., of a 
daughter, Stausteadbury, Herts, December 14. 
Dickinson, Indy of H. 1>—, Esq., of a daughter, Tricbi- 
no|ialy, May 30. 

Dickson, lady of W. H. D—, Esq., of a son, 32, 
Doughty-street November 37. 

Dixon, wfik of Henry James D—, Esq., Lower Mall, 
Ilammetsmilh, November 30. 


Docy, lady' of John IA-, Eiq., Ettgineers, of a son, 
Belgaum, July B. 

Dow, lady of W. A. D—, Esq., of a ton, Nelson-square, 
Deceinlier 3. 

Dobbs, lady of R. S. I>—. Esep, Superiutendeut of Chit- 
tledroog, of a son. Bangalore, Ai^st 23. 

Dods, lady of Capt. D—, 13th Jv, I, of a daughter, 
Moulmetii, July 23. ' 

Douglas, lady of Ute Hon. Lieut-col. D—, ot a daugit- 
ter, Linton Soriuics, yorksliite, December 13. 

Douglas, Mrs. WilUam D—, of a daughter, Ebeneier 
Cottage, Manchester, December Bib. 

Dudgeon, Mrs. W., of a daughter, 7, 8t. John’s Place, 
Leith, Dec. 13. 

Duff, lady of Copt John D—, America-squue, No¬ 
vember 29. 

Durie, Mrs,, of Craigioscar, of a son, Windlestiawlee, 
December 7. 

Duthy,; Mrs. William, of a daughter, Sudborough Rec¬ 
tory, Nortliamptousblre, December 6. 

EUierling, lady of P. E £—, Esq., of a son, Serampore, 
July IB. 

Ellis, lady of the Rev. Roliert Stevenson E—, M. A., 
Ciiapiam of the Britisli AOssion and Residents, of a 
daughter, Copenhagen, November 24. 

Ellis, ladyof Lieut. O. E—, Artillery, of a daughter, 
Monghyi, July IS. 

Eusur, lady of John E—^ Esq., of a daughter, Rollesby 
Halt, Norfolk. Norwich, December 16. 

Fairiie, lady of John F—, Esq., [of a son, Wakehunl 
Puik, Draember 17. 

Farrar, lady of Francis F—, Esq., of a son, TavislorA 
Place, December 16. 

Fircbracr, lady of Major F—, SHIh regt, of a daughter, 
Ttiiicomalee, June 16 

Forbes, lady of (A. E. F—, Esq., of a daughter, Sultan- 
pure Factory, Purneah, July 17. 

Forbes, lady of J. A. F—, Esq., C R, of a ran, Hope 
Hull, August 2. 

Forbes, lady of John F—, Esq., of a daughter, St 
Leonard's, November 27. 

Fraser, lady of F. G. F—, Esq., Bombay regL, of a sou, 
Colabah, June 30. 

Gascoyne, lady of Lieut G—, Mh L. C., of a son, Cawn¬ 
pore, July 33. 

Guspar, lady ot G M. G—, Esq., of a daughter, Dacca, 
August 34. 

Gore, lady of Tliomas G—, Esq., of a son, Sydney, 
June 35. 

Groom, lady of Richard G—, Esq,, of a son, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, December 1. 

Goi don, lady of Theodore G—, Esq., of the Island of 
Duminica, of a son, at the residence of his mother, 
Wendover Denn House, Bucks, Dereniber 5. 

Gower, lady of Hubert Frederick 6—, Esq., of a son. 
Devonshire Place, December U). 

Glynn, lady of 11. C. G—, Eski- C. R, of a daughter, 
Musooree June 13. 

Gritfiths, lady of Captain C. G—, 37lb N. /, of a sou, 
Agra, Atigust 10. 

Hadley, lady of Lieut. W. 11. S. H—, 3ud Royal Regt., 
of a son. wiguum, July 16. 

Hamilton, Indy of H. C. U—, Esq., C S., of a daughter, 
Gyd, August 31. 

Hardwiefce, the Countess of, of a daughter, Wimpole, 
^rcet, Deccrober;i3. 

Harriott, lady of laeiit G H—, H. M. 16th Lancers, of 
a daughter, Mussoorie, June 36. 

Hearse v, lady of Mgjor J. B. H—, 3nd Ixtcal Horse, of a 
son, ^reiliy, July 30. 

Uenneli, lady of Capt H—, of a daughter, Belgaum, 
August 30. 

Hery, lady of J. T. H—, Esq., of a daughter, MasuUpa- 
1am, Angus! 6. 

Hnlmesdale, Viseouutess, of n son, Montreal, Kent, 
Iteuember 6. 

Holyoake. Mrs. George H—, of a son, RucUey, Shrop¬ 
shire, December 12. 

Jamieson, lady of Quiatiii J—, Esq., M. D. of the Artil¬ 
lery, of a SOB. Bangalore, August 6. 

Johnston, lady of Lieut J—, lOtli regt, of a dangliter, 
Poona. August 20. 

Jopp, Indy of Major J—, Bombay Engineer*, of tt wn, 
July 30. 

Jubling, lady of Robert J—, Esq., Commander of the 
Jaea, of a daughter, Calcutta, Augiut 14. 

Jones, lady of Capt, N. J—, 57th Jv.t., of a daughter, 
Nttsserabad, June 15. ^ 

Keith, lady of Mqjor K—, Belgaum, July 14tii. 

La Touche, lady of Capt. T—, Major of Brigade, of a 
son, Nusierabad, June 6. 
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Lftughtoa, Jady of n. L—, Eiq., of a daughter, Simla, 
AuKU8t 2. 

Le £r«t, lady of P. W. Le G—, Aq., C. S,, of a 
daughter, Heera Baugh, near Poona, July 30. 

UtUrdule, lady of Artliur I>—> £ih]., C. S., of a daugh¬ 
ter, Dacca, Auguit S. 

Litttewood, lady of H. Ir—, Era., of a son, Ttraraton 
Healli, near Croydon, Surrey, Uecetiiber 13. 

J^d, lady of CapU Jotm L~, Artillery, of a eon, 
Baroda, Aiiguet 13. 

Lockhart, lady (d Jamei L—, jun., Eiq., of Sherfield 
Knalieh, of a non, at flame, November 18. 

Lumedeii, lady of J. O. L—, Xkiq., C. B,, of a eon, Surat, 
June 

Milirtt, lady of Charlea M—, Eeq., of a daughter, at 
Hill Place, Hvnts, November 30. 

Mnncoroo, Barmietta de, of a eon, Hammersmith, Nov. 2. 
Moore, lady of Charles Henry M-~, Esq., of a daugti- 
ter, Wimpole Street, November SO. 

Macdonald, Mrs., of GIcndaidale, of a daughter, at 
BoiTodalr, November 28. 

Macdonald, lady of Capt. W. P. M—, 41st N. /, of a 
daughter, Bolaruin, July 7. 

M'Kie, lady of Major W. M'K—, of a son (since dead), 
Calcutta, August 37. 

Mitrlcod, lady of Major W. M—, 35tli ■A'. /., of a son. 
Bangalore, May 10. 

Macmullen, lady of Lieut. M—^ European Uegt, of a 
daughter, Agra, July 31. 

Alacredie. lady of Paliick M—, Esq., of a daughter 
(since dead), Melville Street, December 14. 

Mugratli, lady of A. N. M—, Esq., of a son, Telwall, 
Mysore, Jiil) 37. 

Maidtnaii, lady of Capt. W. R. M—, Horse Artillery, 
of a daughter, Cawupore, August 31. 

Maruoeh, Mrs., of a son, 43, Great King Street, Edin- 
Iwrgh, December 15. 

Mnrron, lady of Cant M—, of a son, Cawnpore, July 7. 
Martin, lady of W. M—, Esq., of a son, Chateau Mont 
Lambert, near Boulogne.Sur-Mer, December 10. 
Marty, lady of Henry M—. junior. Esq. His Danish 
Majesty's Consul at Wismar, Mecklenburg, of a sun, 

Maxlon, lady of J.;M—, Esq,, of a daughter, Calcutta, 
August 30. 

Meik, lady of Lieut. J. P. M—, H. M. 49th regt., of a 
sou, Huxareebiiugh, June 34. 

Moir, ludy of Lieut M—, 28lb N. of a daughter, 
Mynpoorie, Atigiisl 13. 

Moore, laily of Capt. F. R. M—, S2nd N. of a daugh¬ 

ter, Nusseerabud, May 23. 

Moran, lady of W. M—s £s)|., of a daughter, Mnotee- 
horee, Cliumparee, August 12. 

Morris, lady of tlie Rev. Geotge M—, of a daughtei, 
Parsonage, Satisiniry, December 14. 

Morrogb, lady of Dr. M—, Horse Artillery, of a sou 
(since dead), Secunderabad, August 3. 

Murray, lady of Dr. M—, Dep. Ius|)ector Gen. of H. M. 

Hospitals, of a daughter, Madras, August 37. 
Nieliolson, lady of Capt. N—, Haibour Master, Sydney, 
N S. Wales, of a son, May 31. 

Neman, Indy of Capt. C. W. N—, Dep. Judge Adv. 

Gen., of a sou. Bangalore, July 34. 

Oliphnut, lady of Major Madroa Engineers, of a 
ton, Wlmblrdou, Dec. 3. 

Oman, lady of John O—, Esq., of a daughter, Muddeu- 
dury Factory, Jepore, July 33. 

Oiicliterlnny, lady of James (>—, Esq., of a sou,Madras, 
June 3. 

Pennington, lady of R. B. P-~. Esq., Horse Artillery, 
of a snn, Kernoul, May 38. 

PhillljiB, lady of T. G. P—, Esq., of a son, Eya, Au¬ 
gust 34. 

Poulson, lady of H. A. P— , Esq., of Nunduupore Far- 
tory. of a daughter, Calcutta, August 7. 

Prior, lady of Lieut C. Y—, Adj. 04tli JV. /., of a son, 
Allygurn, August 4. 

Prussia, the Princess William of, of a princess, Dec. 1. 
Pulleiiie, lady of the Rev. Robert P^, of u son, at tlie 
Rectory, SpeniiHhnrne, Yorkshire, Deeemlier 12. 
Padday, lady of J. P—, Esq., of a son, Penang, July 
6 . 

Parlairy, lady of F. P—, Esq., of twin daughters, one 
still Iwm, Dyduey, June 5 

Pearson, ludv of Henry Robert Ps—, Esq., of a son, St 
Michael's Place. Orompton, December 4. 

Pilcher, lady of H. J, P—, Esq., of twiu daugliten, 
Terenna, N. S. Wales, May 36. 

Pritcluird, lady of the Rev. C. P—, of 
November 3fi. 

Pomfret, the Countess of P- 
S(|uate, November?. 


a sou, Clapbam, 
of a daui^tefi Behave 


Reid, lady of MqjoT A. T. B—, 12th Reg. of a son, 
near Rqjcote, June 25. * 

Rodyk, lady of B. R—, Esq., of a daughter, Malacca, 
July 5th. 

Stack, lady of Capt S —, 3rd L. C. of a daughter, Seroor, 
June 0ui. 

Stevenson, lady of Richard Esq., of a daughter, tit 
Albion Street, Hyde Park, Dec. 5. 

Tower, lady SoNiia, of a dk^hter, at Brafietd House, 
near OIney Mouse, Bucks, Nov. 38. 

Warde, lady of 1. H. P. H. M. 4th Lt Drkgt. of n 
daughter, Kirkee, July 31 

Wood, indy of Lieut. Col. W—, Sec. to Government, 
of a daughter. Upper Culabab, Aug. 23. 

Zachariah, lady of J, Z—, Esq., of u daughter, Knga- 
pore, June 10. 

DEATHS 

Abbott, Hon. Charles, formerly of the 14lli King's Lt. 
l>ragiM>ns, yniingrst son of the late Lord Yeuterden, 
Biighton, IDec. 15. 

Abbott, Snrali, wife of .Tobn A—, Esq., aged 80, Forest 
Gate, West Ham, Essex. 

Adye, Mnjor-Geii. Stephen Galway, C. B. Chtef Fire- 
master ill the Royal Laboratory, Woolwich Common, 
Sept 13. 

Alexander, Morrice, M.D Green's Row, Chelsea, Nov. 

36, Surgeon to the Forces, London. 

Alexander, Henry, Esq., aged 40, banker, son of 
Dykes A—, Esq., of LmwIcii, Iladleigh, Dec. I4._ 
AtkiiiMin, John Joseph Ellis, aged one year and eight 
months, youngest son of Beaumont A—, Esq., SouUi 
Grove, Hampstead, Dec. 13. 

Bailiff, Richard Dockarey, aged 31, Turuham Green, 
Middlesex, Dec. 6. 

Barandou, John Sleplien, Esq., aged 63, Rodney 
Street, Pentoiivilie, Dec. 0. 

Barnett, Elizalietb, wife of O. 11-^, Esq., Putney, 
Dec. 17. 

Bi^e, Her Highness Ameeknli, widow of the late Rajah 
Kagngee Klioiislach, Nag|)ore, lab’tf/. 

Beau, Captain Henry Fowler, aged 58, at Camberwell, 
Dee. I. 

Beavan, Hugh Phillip, Esi]. aged 43, Pembroke, 
Nov. 20. 

Bertie, Georgiann ElizalieUi, aged 10, second daughter 
of the Hon. and llev. F. B—, AIbway, Surrey, Nov. 1. 
Betts, Charles, Esq , aged 38, Cliinsurah, Sept. 10. 
Bishop, Charles Josi'ph, Esq., AID., in consequence of 
rn|iture of a blood vessel, in Holywell Street, Oxford, 
Dec. 0. # 

Bow, Miss Jemima, at 3, Gillespie Street, Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh, Dec. 0. 

Boyce, lAuiie ElUahclIi, youngest daughter of the Rev. 

Dr. B—, at 10, Lynedocli Place, Dee. 10. 

Bruce, Iloljert, Esq., aged 79, one of the oldest mer- 
r chants of Bristol, at Frenrhay, near Bristol, Nov. 28. 
Brouksbaiik, Hev. Henry Constanliiie, ^aged 29, late 
curate ot the Leigh, Gloiicestcrsliire, after a few 
months’ severe ilhiess of coiisiiniplinn of the liiiigH. 
Short us was his life, be had distinguished it by his 
learning, and made it useful by a zealous discharge of 
pastoral duly ; having gainril by the former divinity 
nniiours at Oxfiird, and by the tnitcr the approbation 
of his diocesan, and the affections of the nock above 
lbi.^'years coniimlted to his charge. At his iutlier's 
resideiiee, Cadogaii Place, Dec. 5. 

Burt'heli, Jnsciih, Esq,, aged 87, formerly of the 
Shcr-ffof Middlesex's Oiiicp, Kensington, Dec. 13. 
Burl, Henry Augiistus, Esq., in Albany Street, Regent's 
Park, Dec. 1. 

Bramah, Timothy, Esq., aged .55, Chelsea, (let. SI. 
Brant, Mrs. CHtberiiir,agriT78, relirt of Captain Joseph 
Brant, tlie celebrated Leader of the Six Niit|niiB, 
lately, nt the Mohawk Village, on the Grand River, 
Upper Caiiiida. 

Byan, Captain Wm. Henry, R.N. Kensington, Nov. 26. 
Cameron, Major John, dSnii JV. Hyderabad, June 15. 
Campbell, James, Esq., of Jura, at Jura House, Dec. 2. 
Capes, John, Esq., aged 61, one of H. M.'s Justices of 
•be peace for Surrey, iu North Terrace, Oimberwell, 
Dec. 7. 

Clieuery, the wife of diaries, C—, Esq., Park House, 
Hackney, Dec. 0. 

Claik, Cant, diaries C., aged 44, late of the steamer 
Forhn, Calcutta, August 30. 

Cole, R. Cnmyas, Esq., of Milbotime Street, St. An¬ 
drews, Dorset, suddenly of apoplexy, at 'Worcester, 
Nov. 30. 

Crai^, Capt Wm. 28tii K aged 34, Mercara, E. 

1., July 3. .... 

Cummkig, lady of Dr. C—, Madras Army, Madras, 
June 1& 
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Cunuiugliam, Simon, E»q., at lii» house. West Lau- 
neston, Nor. 3U. 

Coventry, Thomas, Esq., aged 78, of SsAndon, Wilts, 
Dec 7. 

Cnttler, Caroline Elizabeth, aged 35, wife of J. C—, 
after a long iltneis, at Ramsgate, Dec- 4 

Clwpman, the Rev. S. T. oged 58, at 33, Stamford 
Street, 3»ec. 12. 

Cary, Henry Fraser Loral,s^d& second son of Henry 
George, Lsq., at Torre AUiey, Devon, Oct. 25. 

Crowder, Colonel Jobn, X. H., at Clielleubam, in 
September last 

Caiilneid, Knsign W. 6. C., H. M. 18 Royal Irish 
Kliment, in August lost, aged 23, Colombo. 

Dudd, Rev. Moses, aged 72, upwards of thirty-three 
years rector of Fotohatn, Essex, Dec. 3. 

Doiigtai^ the Lady Isabella, wife of the Him. and 
Rev. CliaHes D—, EarlsgifL connlv Tyrone, Nov. 3(1. 

Deerhtirst the Rt._ Hon. Ueo. Wiltiain Visenunt 
D—, aged 30, at bis seat Bourtnn House, Gloucester, 
Nov. 5 » 

Dell, Uie ^ev. John, DC. L., Rector of Weston 
^^ni^sville, Norfolk, aged ^1, Walton, Aylesbury. 

Ds Vienne, Henry Francis, aged 21, son of Henry De 
V—., Esij., Vepery, July 4. 

DennyJScTward, Eiiq., of brain fever, after U days' 
ilinem, at Rome, Nov. 11. 

Dixon, Hannah Maria, aged 37, wife of J, !><-, Esq., 
formerly of the island late of the 4th L^lit Oiogouos, 
Poplar, Middle8e.x, Dec. 12. -«r -o . 

Elton, Capt William, late of tite 7lb Dragoon 
Guards, second son of Uie late J. M- Esn. and 
brother of Sir B. E>—, of Widworlliy &urt, 

Dvon, Burt., of decline, at Leghorn, Nov. 17. 

Fsruhain, the Riglit Hoii. and Rev. Hen. Maxwell, 
sixth Baron F—, co. Cavan, Oct 19, aged (a, in 
Rutland Square, Dublin. He succeeded to the |>eep> 
age only one mmiUi tiefore his deatli, ou tlie demise 
of Ids brodier John, KA.h Lord Farnhuin. 

Furmage, Wm., Esq., aged 62, at his residence, 
Wandsworth, Surrey, Dec. 20. 

F.uie, Isabella, wife of Cecil F—, Esq^ Rolls Park, 
Cbiswell, after an illness of 48 iionn.^c. 15. 

Fleetwood, Hanuali, relict of the late Robert P—, Esq., 
at the residence of lier son, Coiinauabt Terrace, 
Dec. 15. 

Forbes, John, Esq., aged 85, of Waterton, at Cam¬ 
bridge Wells, Dec. 14. 

Geidard, S., Esq., aged 50, at Hullaad Street, Keu- 
sington, Dec.^. 

Glen, Rev. James, aifed 75„of Cowden, formerly of St 
^oige’s Cliiirch, Hanover Square, at Ueriot How, 
Kdiiiimriflip Dec. 11. 

Gold. Caroline Sophia, youiigc.t daughter of Col. G—, 
C B., atdteannngluti, Nov. 20. 

Gower, Abnel Aritliony, 2nd son «f Robt Fred. G—, 
Esq. of Devonshire Place, London, at Uie Manse of 
Kirkowan, near Newton Stewart, N. B., Nov. 23 

Gray, Major O. W , H. M. (i2nd F«iot, aged 49, Hingo- 
lee, B. Z, A^st 27. 

Green, Lieut-Cid. John, 3rd regt L. I. brigadier com¬ 
manding station, Palaveram, June 2. 

Griffltlis, the Rev. John, Rector of Brechfa, and of 
Llandibs Abercowu, CarinarUicii, Oct >39. 

H^mond, Margaret aged 70, wife of George II—, 
Esq., 22 , Portland Place, De. R 

Hwhsou, Dura Gertrude, aged 9, sixth dau. of 
Dec"^ Esq., Alfiiia Road, R^ent's Park, 

Hart, Mary, aged 37, relict of Capt. W. N. H—79tb 
Regt at New^rnm, n«ir Cambridge, Dee. 7. 

Hartg S^ueU TS* At hi» sou's resideucr, 

Dec 5—* Gower Street, Bedford fojuare. 

Helps, James, Esq., at Gloneester, Dc. 4, 

Ilenmag^, Thoms, of Leadeuhall Street, at 
nastinne Hov. 37. 

Heruony Jfljin, Breton, Dec. 9. 

Esq., of Old 

bwmford, Worcmteivhire, Dec. U » '*» 

Hitchens, Tho^n, ^ed 84, relict of John H—, 
Esq., We of Oarston BaH. at Duppa'a HUI, Croydon; 

HilWa^d, Dotite,^,, aged «, at Frome, Dec. 2. 

Hodges, EhzaheUt wftet of Nathanlelit-., Esq., of 
P?’* Buiidtoggfcii^; 5 

■f'lPS.HamwSirDee. 13. 

HMi, Wlllmm, Esq.. a«d ft, an emlneni-porttait and 
bistoncal engraver, to whose tafottti Is {naiplr attri¬ 


butable t|ie present perfection to wlUch ctialfc eo- 
" graving has attainea. in Judd Btregt, Evunswick 
Squore, after A ^ort iuness, Dec. d. 

Holland, George, Esq., aged 69, in Craven street, 
DCCe 2. . 

Holmes, AWstant Suigaon doing duty wUtta H. 

M. 39tti Foot, Bangalore, June 26, 

Holt, John, Esq., at Tottenham, Out. 17. > 

Hooper, CaUwrkte, wife^f Heu^ H^, Esq., 7tb Re¬ 
giment L. C. Bangalore, Sept. 7. 

Hope, Mra Eiisabeth Stanwix, aged CD widow of (lie 
late Lieut.-Cul. Hope, at the Tower, Dec. 10. 

Hurst, tlie Rev.- I'lios,, Felfow of Eton CoH^, ■ and 
Rector of Brington with Old Weston and H^thorn, 
Hants, aged 70. 

Hutchinson, John Ross, Esq., aged 46, one of Etc 
judges of the Siidder Dewannee’Nlziuuut Adawlut, 
Calcutta, Sept,. 17. 

Ingliaro, Dnisa, dau. of J. T. J—, Eeq., Brunswick , 
Place, Regent's Park, Dec. 2, ' . ' 

liiiws. Sir John, Bqrf., of Edingight and Balveny, 
Edingiglit, Bandshiit. Dc. a. 

Jarvis, CapL Henry, 70th Regt., Udtd son of Lieot- 
Cul. Jarvis, Dodmngioo Hall, Liandotbire, of fever, 
at Grenada, West Indies, OcL _9 
Johaunes, Repslms, aged 13, third dau. of Jacob J—, 
Esq., of fever, Madras, May 27. 

Keene, Sarah, 2nd dau. of W. C. L. K—, Esq., ofGower 
Street, Bedford Square, De. 11. 

Kemp, Sarah, aged 18, the beloved wife of Charles C. 
K—, Emj., Queen's College, Dmbridn, at the resi¬ 
dence or Imr father, the Rev. Wuliant Faulkner, 
Dc. 12. 

Law, Ensign G. M., 50 regt JT. J., Clmnar.'Attg. 10. 
Leathes, Rev. Isaac, aged 77, Rector of Mepsu-cum- 
Sutton, late of Ely, in Loiidon, Nov. 27. 

Leiithal, lady of Rowland H—, Esq., of a son, Kem- 
sey, Worcestershire, Dec. 15. 

Dycester, Gowald W alden. Esq., aged 25, 4th ton of 
Gcfl. Haiimer Ir—, Esq., at Wlibe Place, Cookhani, 
Berks, Oct. 24. 

Lindo, Ephraim, Esq., aged 76, Cavendish Place, 
Brighton, De. 8. 

Litsler, Dotgc, £<iq., aged 78, at Herne Hill, Oct. til,, 
Lnckley, George Freat, Esq., Surgeon, aged 59, in* 
HalfMoon Street, Dt 14 

Liitwyctie, Mrs. Handa^d, aged 90, widow, sister of 
the late William L—v Esq., at BaUi, Dc. 4. 

Dmax, Joseph, Esq^ aged 33, Lieut H. M. I6th Foot, 
2nd sou of Major Qeii. D-, at Park. Street, Bristol, 
Dc. 3. • 

Liikis. Susan, wife of Capt. D-, paymaster of the 3rd 
Buffs, Mussoorie, August 11. 

Mardonald, Alexander, Esq., aged 32, of jungle fever, 
Muioapure, July 19. 

Marleuii, W. H. Esq., Pension Office, Tower Hill, nt 
Clayton Place, Kensington, Nov. 26. 

M'Ewen, Lieut aud Arthur, H. M. 49th Regt. 

aged SO, Hazareebaiii^, August 3a 
M'Kie, lady of Major WilUam M‘K—aged 33, [Cal¬ 
cutta. Sept. 1. 

Maikhani, Jane, wife of Rev. Rice Nh—. at Temple 
Sowerby, Westmoreland, Nov. '20. 

Maiictt, Mary, wife of tfol. Tboioas M—, 26tli Regt. 

A*. I. ^cuaderabad, Aug. 8. „ 

Marshall, Kmroa Eleanor, dau. of Coot O. T._ Mar¬ 
shall, 35th A*. cxai^ev College of Pott William, 
Calcutta, Aug. 7. . 

Martin, Elisa, aged 64, wife of Fiennes W ykebam 
M—, Es«!., of Leeds Castle, Kent, and of Cii^mbe 
Priory, Northamptonshire, at St Donard’s, Nov. 28. 
Mason, Thomas, Esq., of Stroudwaler, Gloucestershire, 
suddenly at the house of bis uster, Mrs. Kesteveu, 
Holloway Place, Nov. 28. ^ , 

ABmendoni' James, son of David IE—, Esq., aged 18, 
accidentally shot by bis broUier, in climMOg a bonk, 
between Headon ood Ec^ware, Dt. 26. 

Moyes, James, £tq.,of Castfe Strwt, Leiooster Square, 
at Brook Green, Hamtoenmltli. 

Murray, Dr, Andrew, £, 1. C. &, Aiuslie Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. Nov. 24. 

Newburgh, tite Rt. Hbu.. Aaoe. Gauntese Dwager 
of M—, aged 78, at B^ton, Nov. 8. ^ 

Niohol, Wmtiock, E^, 1^., aged 43, aA Winfate- 
don, Surrey, Dm. A 

Nixon, Commander H, Sq.edH. ra. X Bfbgdpw, at 
Bermuda, Dt 25. rc > '. 

Norris, James, Esq., enddmdy, at SpenoM L^foe. 

Wandsworth Common, Den. I. 

O'Coimor, A&s aged JB. at tine country resi¬ 

dence of Henry WuHa^ Eiq. of 14 Ida^Bk-inn- 
Fieldt, Nov. 25. 



Bkifla, mud [oonpv^ uMk. &e. 


Punk, Rtcbard, Em ^9, of flojjt l^mite, Kor> 
thonptflihtjufr, Kt uottMMiniLK^M^we IT 
Pkliner, iuM, wifo orMliyor J F-^ Mkd JV I, B^og 
otoK, May 84 • 

Park. Hon Mr Jnatice, Moed 9ft in 3MKbrd Bqnarp. 
Dec 8 * 

' l*«utet, Edward, ymineeit aon of the late Lwd H P«>s 
ti^rdlftNoT 6 

Penninvtob, R. B, Em Sufgeon lit Brigade Sorm 
Andlery, JHupoone, 8ept 4 

Petsii, Ralph, Em , ^d 63, of SoothiiOrt, and for¬ 
merly of Plalbnage Honi^ LancaiMiR, Dec T 
Platt, Janm, Lm , of New Boiweil Coart, Nov 93 
Plowden, Ehiateui Anar, Ogod 39, wiA of C 'A JV-., 
E«l, Ikn^, C 8 , kiiurn^re, duly 31 
Polilmaa, Mn yomgeA daiuhter Of the late Robert 
WiHrnmi £w], Barrnter, formerly of diarieilewn, 
D 8 , in Lower Craven Place, Kratiib Town, Stc. 3. 
Pollock, C^pt Wtlham Thomai, only iiirvlri^ eon of 
Mi^or Gm Tliomae P—% Madtne infotitry, of apo¬ 
plexy, at Hucktal, But Itid|M,*Jane 11 
Radley, Margaret, relict,of William R~>y Eaq , of 
WindimoieMill, aged 80 , to LambsOondiut Plaee, 
Oct 34 

Reach, the Rev Tlioi Butler Biiditnn, Rector of Fnll 
button, Yorkdiire,i^d TSjjUFinchley HalKSont.l) 
R(id, Mrs wite of J T M R<.o', Esq B. C 8 , oinga 
pore, August ST 

RobeiUpo, Mrs Isabella ^radwin at Callender, N B 
Dec t, relitt of the Rev Dr James H—, late 
minuter of that parub 

Rogers, Edward, only eon ot Ldwafd IL—, Esq of 
Btanage Park near Ludlow Geneva, Deu 4 
Roles Chailes, Esq, aged 63, at ryesen lenace, 
Hackney, Dm & 

Root, Htana, aged 19, the beloved wife of G G R.— 
Esq, of New York, and eldest daughter of J W 
Glass Esq , of C^ptoii. at Rochester U 8 Dec T 
Roes, Mnior John, ST regt, JV 1 Kamptee, Sept T 
Roiilet, Barab, relict of the late Pylar R-- Tm , of 
Jamaiea at tlie n sidewe of her sou in law, m upper 
G<iw( r Htreel Nov 30 

Russell, the Rt Hon Adelaide wife ot the Rt Hon 
lord John R—, ugid Jl, at Bughton, Nov I 
Ryland, Ulymma, ngid 17, only child of the late 
Buiton R—, Lsq of Wateiford, Bii,rlitoo Dec 4 
Roe, William Dciing Aduir Fm Ensign In tin ITth 
regt, only son ol tin late W T Roe, Esq , ComuiU 
siontt of tliLCiisiums, and Mis Roc ot Weymouth 
Street, and of Wilhdean, Sussex rins PismMiiig 
young ndker lost his liti by the condagrriMon of tin 
bairarit in Lowi 1 Oonaila (sii|ipiwe<l to be set on 6n 
by the reliels) wlurti occurrriT pn the night ot llie 
IBth October he being fust asleep, and was owakened 
only by finding himsi If on fire, ind loo niucli niiured 
to recovci 1 hu sad event has depiived a widowed 
inollitr ot a beloved aud ihi 1\ eon lie Was bnticd at 
Oiambly (Lower Canada) Oct 32 
Sanders, John, Esq , agedTS Dorking, Gurrey, Nov 34 
Sebright, Ehxa, wih. of Walter 8— Esq , and dan of 
John Futley, Esq, of Cnnterbuiy, at Glasgow, 
Dee II 

SeftoD, tile Rt Hon Wm Philip Molyneua. Earl -of 
8—h at hie houee in Arlington Street, Nov 33 
Setnn, tnn Mana, wife of Miles Chatles S—, Esq at 
Path Place, Malda Hdl Nov 38 
BtiadterUi l4eat J H—, H M s STtb regt, aged s4, 
eldest son uf George 8-^ Esq , of NeweasUe, Calii ut. 
May T 

Sliakspeare, Hen Esq , 3rd Mamber df the Council m 
India at CaiottUOt March 23 
Shaw, Maior D W, 30th J, Bnroda, Bombay 
fcpl 36 

Sheppard, Sarah, aged 84, relict Pf the late James 8—, 


in Dorset Street, Portman Square, Dec 8, 

Rmale, liabelts, ag«d 46 , hdy of Capt David, of the 
berk Chalydra,^lcutta, 8<^ 19 


at Woodmanstenir, Surrey, Dee. 9 
Spilth, EaglesfieldiJ^ , ef Biacket Hoitse, at Lodinde, 
Dumlrles-shne, Dec. ift 

SnwMi, Jnhana, wtte of Fred C Travere B.^, Em., pf 
Tenby, Pemnsdkeshirr, at her mother s reeMsuce, 
Otapham Place, Bg^ye 8q^, Nov W 
Boiiteitec, Norbome, Berkeley Benrv aged 67 4th Sou 
Of Behty, Wi Duke of JEteaufoit, at Wmk, Badnuotoo, 
hte^ 

Spain, tho'Rev Mv,, aged 6|, Chaplain to the Bava 
mn Embasey, and honorary chaplain to H G tlie 
_ DukoorNorMftDee 10 

ntevene, Miso C B, .‘aged 18, 3rd dau of Tohn S—, 
Eaq, late of Hoavxteee, Ifovon, Areot, Sept 9 
Swan, Joseph, , son of Graves Quunney S->, Esq 
of Newtown Fsrk, Dublin, after a riioit and painfiil 
illness, in Londoo, Dec. 9 

T wior, John Aird, Esq, aged 33, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, youivest spa of Uie late William I— Eiq 
of Bnxton, in King SirreG St James s, Dn 9 
Taylor Suona, Esq , of Pleasant Hill Estate Jamaica, 
Slid son of tlie late John T—, Esq , of Kirkton Hilt, 
N B, of dysentery, at Kingston, Jamaica N»v I 
Iboriibury, Matilda aged 37 wifi, of 1 lent A II T—, 
Bombay, Sept 34 

Thoinson, John Poulett Esq , aged 83 Rochamptun, 
Nov 3b < 

Tnicklei, lady of Capt T—, of the Artillery at Drum 
Drum, since tbcbiiUi of a daughter, Aug 7 
Tindal James, Fsq , a,red about 4), eldrst son of the 
Iste 11 Gen R Dundas Baron F—, after a linAvnog 
lUiiees tsiaafi Ueiuet Cape of Good Hope. Mav 34 
TiiinieYa the Rev Wni, aged 86, many years aitiv ly 
engaged with ht« tiiend the Rev John Meslev. 
Kiiigsland Ciescent, Sept 38 
Turtoii Muy, aged 86, 1 diet of the late Tolin T—, 
Esq in Cadogan Place 

Twiedie Mary, dau ol lohnl—, Esq of llasrapoir, 
Jeporr Calcutta, Aiig 36 

Viney, William, Esq , Lieut and Brev Capt II M s 
JBth regt, Ciiddaloic June J9 
Vulliamy, lady of Lewis V—, Fsq, 8aville Row, 
Dec 17 

Waiiit wiiglit, Wdliam Lyon E'q . aged 26 ontv son 
ot William W—, Fsq, of Fludyer Stiict, West 
nihieter, lost at sc 1 10 the ship Sesoittitun, on tin 
passage liom Memtl to Flsiuore, lu October last, 
between the 6th and 21st 

Wakeham the Rev Ueniy, aged7b Thgliom Rcctoiy, 
Suffolk Die 6 

Walket, Lieut Henry Brnoka, Hon Com S, of 
apoplexi at ^ra August 10 
Wallare, Afiss X at 101 George Street Edinburgh 
Dei IT, eldest daughter of the late D ivid R—, £<«! , 
of Pailiament StrecG Westminster 
Ward, Henry Norcott, Fsq , lab. of the Ridge, Sussex, 
at Bath Dec 9 

Warnti, Rev DawMin^ M A agedfffi, Yiiurage, Ed 
ninnton 43 years vie it of that |elt1si4 Dec 17 
Westenrii, Eleanor Mary wife of the Hon Col J C 
W—. iiid Green St leet Grosvenoi Sqitare, Dec 17 
Wiiiti r Robei t Esq aged 64 , late Ibtli regt, Char 
lotte Street, Blnnmsbuiy, Dec 13 
noocifotde, Di JanteH, Hon Comp Serv, of fever, 
Gautnor, Madras Sept 2 

Woorc, Arabetla Georgina, wifi of Capt W—^ lOtli 
regt L C Muttra, May 8b 
Wngiit lAward, £sq , in Verulom finildings. Gray s 
Ion, Dec 7 

Wright George. Esq , of Southend, Elsex, suddenly, 
from rite rupluic of a blood vessel, in Regent Stieet, 
Dec 7 

Young, Cliailes Cobb, Isq ,or Hans Place, atGtnId 
ford. Dee 9 

Young, Mrs , at an Mvanced age, relict of the late John 
Y—, Esq , youngest son of the late hir Wm Young, 
of Delafora, Bucks, in Brooks StreeG Bath, Dee 3 


[ AbtieM of Afamuges, Re, are received by Mr If'’ F Wateon, 33, JViitew Street, Mdmbwrgh, Mr Duncan Camp 
bett, 6, Buebanan Street) Oiataofu) , Mr*, Mtyier, jthbey Ckuvckyard, Bath , JVb 61, Bomevart St Martin, Fart*, 
Aj —^ . .. . ... ' Bo^s»*Utr*faimetery^aiftci} the Kntgdml 
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MEMOIR OP MARIE LESZC':4,C,r;Vr: 
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DAUOHTKA OP STANtSliAOB, tlBB TfUBN PBPOSBO KINO OP POLAND, , 
QCrXXN OK Loots KV., KINO OF PBANCB. 

Illustrated bjf a whole-tength PortraitJrom ike Origiiud by Vardoo. 


Tbb figure of this Polish princess is 
singularly noble; with irregular fea*^ 
turesjher eye and eye^brows are fine ; 
the nose starting forward, and the mouth 
wide and underhung was not atoned 
for in the eyes of the French court by 
the candid expression of her {dain 
features, or the pleasant smile which 
denoted the sweetness of her disposition. 
At the time of her marriage female cos> 
tume had not assumed the frightful 
form which it exhibited twenty years 
later. The hair waves in curls a little 
raised from the temples, while two or 
three long tresses lie on the bosom. 
She wears an elegant low tiara bandeau 
with splendid aigrette in front. The 
corsage of rich brocade is made tight 
and plain to the waist, terminating in a 
point and surrounded by ermine tabs. 


She wears no necklace, but a splendid 

S wel hangs suspended from her neck. 

er sleeves are eittremely elegant, con¬ 
sisting of shoulder-pieces of brocade, 
clasped widi jewels and falls of Brussels 
lace, which meet the ruffles. The skirt 
of twocade is not much fuller, though a 
farthingale, than those recently put forth 
in cair Ihshions. The dignity of the 
redily queenly dress'is enhancra by the 
royal mantle of France sprinkled with its 
golden de lis. The queen touches 
the diadem of France, which stands 
before her on a cushion. 

The queen's armorial bearings were 
quarterly—the royal Polish white eagle 
with an armed Polish cavalier, mounted 
proper, with a scutcheon of pretence of 
a black bull’s head ringed ; the paternal 
shield of Palatines Leszczynski. 


It was a strange turn of fortune which 
raised a Polish lady, not royally bom, 
and, at the time of her marriage in ad¬ 
verse circumstances, to share one of the 
first thronei of Europe. The marriage 
of Louis XV. and Maria Lessfizynska 
was brought about by a concurrence of 
events springing from caprice of tem¬ 
per—one of those powerful under-cur¬ 
rents in history which influence the 
fates of people and kingdoms, and yet, 
in a great measure, almost wholly un¬ 
known to the general reader. 

There would have been no vacancy 
for Marie Le 8 Zcz 3 mska on the throne of 
France, had it not been for the quar¬ 
rels of a boy and girl, who, fortunately 
for themselves, found out the dissimila¬ 
rity of their tempers before they had 
riveted the matrimonial chain. 

A treaty of peace in 1718 bad been 
nefTOtiated between Carduiad Alberoni 
and rile Regent of France, wk^h was 
ratified by an exchange of brHHp The 
regent gave one of his daughters to the 
heir of Spain, and betrouied his ne- 

I-VOL. XIV.-FBBBtlARy, 1S39. 


phew, Louis XV., to the infanta, eldest 
daug^er of Philip V. and Elizabeth 
of Parma. It was the custom of France 
for a young princess when contracted 
in childhood to be sent to that country 
for eduf»tion. The betrothed could 
there learn, while the organs were flexi¬ 
ble, that true French accent in which 
Parisian ears are so critical, and like¬ 
wise have the advantage of an early 
initiation into those thousand ramifica¬ 
tions of etiquette wluch, from the time 
of the accession of Anne of Austria, had 
been the chief study of royalty in 
France; and besides the fulfilment of 
these important avocations, the young 
infanta was expected to be the better 
enabled to captivate the heart of her 
destined partner. This event was, how¬ 
ever, not likely to happen; the young 
pair were at that precise period when 
girls and boys are most disposed to love 
to have their own way, and to dislike 
those nearly approaching their own 
age who would attempt to rule them. 
The infanta was in her elevenrii, Ae 
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Miimmr of Marie Ijeszczynska. 


young king in his ^ 

youth of that age, if’ti 9 t train^ by 
agreeable women, ii for a few years a 
regular woman-hater and girl-perse- 
cutm -; and, suspicious thafthe fhir sex 
are conspiring to rule him, naturally 
enough he takes every opportunity in 
his power of showing contemfit arid 
contumacy. liouis behaved according 
to the usual custom of his sex ; having 
no sisters, he was as uncivil to his little 
bride as though she had been one; and 
the young queen soon testified her dis¬ 
pleasure by §pving her royal playmate 
a box on the ear. When once the little 
King and Queen of Prance began to 
fight, that pastime was not soon aban¬ 
doned ; and although the vigilance of 
their attendants prevented much bat¬ 
tling, they could not hinder the bellige¬ 
rents firom quarrelling; and the youth¬ 
ful pair never met without engaging in 
dispute and angry altercation- Thus 
passed the childhood of this hopeful 
couple, till Louis attained thte age of 
sixteen, when his dislike to his betroth¬ 
ed cousin assumed the appearance of 
settled aversion •; whilst the hapless in¬ 
fanta, little more than thirteen, dreamt 
not of those fascinations by which a re¬ 
bel of his sex is at once tamed and con¬ 
ciliated. The death of the Regent of 
Orleans threw, at an earlier period than 
was beneficial to him, some power into 
the hands of the young monarch; 
and the Duke of Bourbon-Conde, the 
successor of the regent, found that the 
only mode of pleasing his royal ward 
during the short period of his minority, 
was to break the contract that bound 
him to his young bride. Louis, accord¬ 
ingly, gratified his juvenile conjng^ ha¬ 
tred by a divorce from the infanta, who 
was sent back to Spain, a measure which 
so incensed the mother of the repudiated 
infanta, the high-spirited Klizabeth of 
Parma, as had well-nigh occasioned a 
war between France and Spain. 

The young infanta had not long re¬ 
turned to her parents, ere the French 
cabinet recollected that the early mar¬ 
riage of their youthful soverei^ with 
some suitable bride, was an indispensa¬ 
ble step for the benefit of his country. 
But whence the choice ? A question, 
ind^d, not very easily to be answered: 
the imperial house ot Austria had but 


Maria Theresa,* the heiress of the elder 
line of the Kaisers; she was married. 
Spain would not have bestowed another 
princess on Louis XV., to save^. the 
Bourbons pf France from annihilaffon ; 
Saxony and Bavaria, the only Catholic 
princes of Germany sufficieuUy high in 
rank to supply queens for France, had 
no princesses of age suitable to that of 
the royal Louis. The young king had, 
moreover, become a remarkably diffi¬ 
cult person to suit with a helpmate; 
the cuff from the fair Spaniard’s youth¬ 
ful hand still stung his ears, and en¬ 
gendered caution regarding the iporal 
qualities and temper of the princess 
destined to share his throne j so that he 
emphaticdly declared that his bride 
must possess a meek and placid dispo¬ 
sition, which was far more valuable in 
his sight than beauty, and that he would 
not then complain if his queen were a 
few years older than himself. Cardinal 
Fleury who had accepted the office of 
prime minister at the age of seventy- 
three, and was, withal, considered the 
mildest and best-tempered of men in 
France, saw nothing unreasonable in 
these striking requisitions of his mo¬ 
narch for an amiable partner ; the good 
cardinal, therefore, made tJie requisite 
inquisition regarding the tempers of 
all the Catholic princesses in Europe ! 
and found none to answer the young 
monarch's ideas of a bride, excepting 
the daughter of the unfortunate Sta¬ 
nislaus, the exiled and deposed King 
of Poland. 

Poland, the native country of Marie 
Leszczynska, yras at tAat day, although 
still ranked, among the sovereignties of 
Europe, in a far more hopeless and for- 
1 dm condition fhari at uus very hour, 
when by the tyrannical edict of the 
despot who holds her in chains and 
the Mind consent of the other nations 
of Europe, the use of the very lan¬ 
guage and national dress of the Poles 
is forbidden. From and after the 1st 
of January, 1839, the Russian despot 
has declared it treason fori a Pole to 
speak his own language, or wear ady 
dress but theEussian livery. George 11. 
tried the same experiment successfully 

* See iffu'g Portrait and Meinoip,'No. S8 of the 
series, published June 1 SSfi. 
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“with the Highlanders, and Nicholas 
has taken the hint from the ridichlous 
act of parliament -which forced the 
Highland chiefs to renounce plaid and 
philibeg in favour of coats, flapped 
waistcoats, knee-buckles, andf costume 
to correspond, to say nothing of the 
three-cornered hats and the wigs ap¬ 
pertaining to that most odious era. 
Yet the Highlanders were but a por¬ 
tion of a nation divided against itself, 
the larger part professing the same re¬ 
ligion with the rest of Scotland, and 
the difficulties of amalgamation with 
the British empire slight, in compari¬ 
son with the barrier which religious 
and national prejudices have raised 
between Poland and Russia. 

Sad as the present state of Poland 
is, she has the benefit of experience 
before her eyes, and we consider that 
the utter breaking up of her ancient 
laws and customs, in 1839, is less 


vitally injurious to her ^istence as a 
nation, than the corrupting canker that 
consumed her while she yet bore the 
semblance of a state. The blosrs of 
the Russian cannot crush the ndble 
spirit of independence which ^1 
prompts the Poles to struggle against 
their invaders, and the wise amcnwt 
them may, in this hour of their amic** 
tion, deplore and seek to amend many 
injurious customs that have caused the 
downfall of their nation, should Poland 
again be raised into a separate state. 
There is truly a spirit of life and na¬ 
tional health abroad among the sons o£ 
that land which will bring forth bright 
fruits in due season, though the nation 
be now in sorrow and the mourning of 
widowhood, whose resources in such a 
state of desolation and the shadow of 
death, are thus forcibly depicted by 
one of her native poets:— 


THfi^SONG OF THE WAJDELOTA.* 


raOM THE POLISH or mickiewicz. 

{Translated in the " Polyglot Magazine.*') 

Tradition! O ^'radition I though of the seraph tongue. 

The ark that links two ages, the aged and the young; 

True ark! thou art not broken by any stroke of fate. 

No tyrant’s touch profanes thee, while millions consecrate. 

In thee our warriors treasure up their strength of hearts and swords, 

The tissue of their holy thoughts—the lightning of their words. 

Thou song of olden glories ! like incense from the shrine 
Of a nation’s fame and freedom, thou risest up divine. 

Thou song of olden glories I like an angel at the gate 
Of a nation’s storied temple, thou art ever seen to wait. 

With wings of golden light, and a voice of thrilling might. 

And the sword of an arch-angel, like a red flame waving bright. 

Time may rot the written stone—and royal brigands bum. 

But the song we loved of old, untouch'd, shall to our hearts return; 

The heroic legend of the dead, the crowd shall ne’er forget. 

They quench its thirst with ardent hopes, and feed it with regret; 

It shall go among our hidden glens, and to our mountains cling. 

And from the rock and ruin shall Aat olden spirit sing. 

The hoary peasant goeth forth to till the grassy plain. 

And riveth with his ploughshare the blear’d bones of the slain; 

He prayeth for the noble dead—the long-renown'd in story. 

And he singeth to the echoes the wild song of their glory— 

" Rest, rest upon your bed of fame, where the good fight ye tried. 

And where, sword in hand for freedom, ye conquer'd and ye died. 

'The stricken-down invader here rests beneath your glaive. 

Fathers! where are your children ? O, answer me, ye brave I" 

O could I rouse my country’s heart—and my feeble -voice inspire 
The bosoms of her hardy sops with the patriot's oldeo fire t 
Could 1 conjure up your stem sires from their time-halio-w’d graves. 

To hear their song of fireedom sung by a base band of slaves; 

O could 1, but one moment light within your breast the flAmA 
That lit their souls for ever, ye might yet die in your fame. 

• A Lithuanian word, meaning the priest who sung to.the people the traditions of thofr ancestors 

I 2 
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It is under such a state of persecu- 
tion that the human mind oecomas 
more alive to a general sense of moral 
justice^ and the high-spirited Polish 
magnate, who endures all the miseries 
of exile rather than bear the yoke of 
Nicholas, may become clear-sighted as 
to the vital error which still prevents 
the reg^eration of Poland, and solve 
rightly the important question->how 
can a republic of nobles, ahd a popula¬ 
tion of sms, exist in the same country P 
We write not to smt any particular 
purpose apart from that which is 
straight-forward ^for the wholesome 
instruction of some and the benefit of 
all. 

]^ut we must resume our task of 
tracing the last hours of independence 
that remained for - the monarchical re¬ 
public. 

It was not till the last of the line of 
her mighty Jagellon race of kings had 
abdicated, that Poland felt the real 
weakness of an elective monarchy. The 
Jagellon race were the hereditory so¬ 
vereigns of Lithuania, and for three 
hundred years had been elected kings of 
the Polisn republic, without deviation 
from the regular laws of primogeniture, 
asthe Polish Electors had the fear before 
their eyes of a divorce fi*om the duke¬ 
dom of Lithuania: thus the loyal duke¬ 
dom and the royal republic continued 
jmned in a species of wrangling union, 
something like quarrelsome, but loving 
husband and wife, till the bond of their 
affection failed in the termination of the 
line of warlike princes who had so ably 
swayed the Sarmatian scratres. The 
last of the royal Jagellons,* by the fe¬ 
male line, was John Cassimer, a prince 
who had been bred a Jesuit, and was a 
cardinal; and though as valiant and 
chivalric as the mightiest of his sires, 
when roused into action, yet preferred 
the learned ease of the doister to the 
turbulent throne of Poland. He had 
unwillingly accepted sovereignty on the 
death of his childless brother, and after 

* Whoevor wishei to fom clear ideaa td the 
History of PoUuad during thii lllattrioue dynasty, 
should read the brief, but interestiog historical 
memoir of the reigns of the Jagellon Kings, by 
Valerian Count Kratinski, which precedes bis 
noble romance of Sigismund Augustus. There 
is more real Information regarding P<dith history 
to be drawn from that sketohtban from any other 
work publhhed in English. 


displaying ccmsiderable aHlities both 
as a statesman and general, he took ad¬ 
vantage of some factious speeches, got 
up by a few palatines for meir private 
amusement, and abdicated, to the horror 
and consternation of his subjects, who 
grumbled at their kings without any 
wish of losing them. Cassimer signi¬ 
fied his first intention of resigning his 
kingly office with the following most 
original and pithy observation:— 

You are tired of having me for a 
king, but in good truth I am far more 
weary of having you for subjects." 

But the most remarkable circum¬ 
stance attending the abdication of the 
last of that royal race who had so long 
defended the nrontier ^ound of Chris¬ 
tendom against Turkish barliarism, was 
the speech with which he bade farewell 
to his countlry; in which, with the spirit 
of foresight, which, in ruder times than 
those of thq year 1668, would have 
been called prophesy, he pointed out 
the approaching perils of the republic 
from the very enemies that have since 
rent her in pieces. 

At this juncture everything relating 
to Poland becomes a point of absorbing 
interest to the public, we therefore 
make no apology fur translating this 
most eloquent speech of the last of the 
Jagellons, from Le Noir. The irrita¬ 
tion had passed away from the mind of 
Cassimer which had prompted his ab¬ 
dication ; his speech is most paternal 
and sagacious, and never could a sove¬ 
reign have appeared with more gran¬ 
deur in this majestic resignation 
of bis crown. 

“ Poles—I have resolved to place an 
interval between the tumult of tne world 
and the calm of the grave; the moment 
is not far distant when your crotvn 
would prove too heavy for me. I prefer 
resigning it to letting it fidl. 

** Two hundred and fourscore years 
my ancestors have swayed your sceptre; 
their reigns have passed, diine draws to 
a close. Fatigued by war, by council, 
and by age, worn by the labours and 
■‘cares of twenty-one years of govero- 
mrat, I, your friend and your monarch, 
surrender into your hands that which 
the world esteems the neatest good—a 
crown, and, instead of a throne, ask 
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you only for six feet of earth, when 
It pleases God to gather me to my 
forefathers. Show my tomb to your 
children ; tell them that ke was the first 
in your battles and the last in retreat, 
and that I restored, unsullied, the scep> 
tre you had given me. It waa your 
love that placed me the first in rank 
amongst you, it was mine for you that 
made me leave your throne when I 
could no longer govern vigorously. 
Poles ! many calamities threaten you ; 
I foresee them, and I forewarn you. 
May God render me a false prophet! 
The Muscovite and the Cossack will 
join to them a people who speak a simi¬ 
lar language, and will wpropriate the 
Duchy of Lithuania. The confines of 
Great Poland are defenceless on the side 
of Brandenburgh, and Prussia will there 
dismember Poland. Nor will the house 
of Austria fail to rend away Cracovia 
with an armed band. Each of her 
strong neighbours will seize his portion. 
Such is this pate op a kingdom 

WHERE THE PUBLIC VOICE DISPOSES 
OP THE THRONE. Adieu, Poles, adieu! 
I bear your remembrance in my heart ; 
distance may separate my person from 
the republic, but my heart will ever 
cleave to her as to a tender mother, and 
I have ordered that my ashes may re¬ 
pose in her bosom.” 

He was not buried with the royal 
Jagellons in Poland, but in France,* 
where he died as superior of the Abbey 
of St. Germains des Pres. His tomb 
is now among the.Monumens des Fran¬ 
cois. The effigy of Cassimer is in a 
monk's habit, but in the bas-relief be¬ 
low is represented the victory gained 
by his personal valour and great gene¬ 
ralship in Lithuania against the invading 
Muscovite. He was second son to 8i- 
gismund III., and brother to King 
Ulasdilaus. 

This was the last sovereign who may 
be said to have exercised anything like 
regal power in Poland. His abdication 
and last words filled his country with 
regret and alarm,, and the contending 
feraons joined in electing for their 

* Hii marriage with Madame de rHopital, 
widow to tbo great Marshal of that name, is one 
of the true romances of history. This lady had 
originally been a laundress at Orenohle, and 
when in that station it bad been foretold to her 
that she should marry a king. 


king the last sdon pf a house which 
had swayed their sceptre so gloriously. 
Vainly hoping to continue their elec¬ 
tions in his femily, as they had in ten 
preceding centuries, and thus by so 
doing giving some^ing of hereditary 
strength to their tiirone. But this waa 
not to be in tlie person of Michael Ko- 
zibrut, their elected king, who, weak in 
body and imbecile in mind, died soon 
after his election, and the great Sobieski, 
who had been the defence of his coun¬ 
try during the weak reign of Michael, 
was elected to the throne. Unfortu¬ 
nately the elections were not continued 
in his line; a frequent election of a king 
suited alike the evil passions of the am¬ 
bitious, the combative, and the acqui¬ 
sitive members of the Polish aristocracy, 
and the degradation of Poland went a 
step lower at every fresh election of a 
king. 

However excellent and amiable the 
private character of Stanislaus Lesz- 
czynski was, a right-minded examiner 
of his conduct must consider him as the 
enemy of his country, as he not only 
factiously overturned a very wise regu¬ 
lation of the diet, but actually accepted 
the aid of a foreign invader and con¬ 
queror to force him on her throne. 
After the death of the heroic John So¬ 
bieski, the unpopularity of his wife and 
sons prevented the continuation of the 
elective franchise being exerted in fa¬ 
vour of his descendants. The Polish 
diet, wisely remembering the great 
stability tliat the hereditary dukes of 
Lithuania had given to the crown of 
their republic, resolved to elect another 
neighbouring sovereign, and continue 
the election in his family as long as his 
descendants observed the Polish laws, 
religion, and customs. If this arrange¬ 
ment was not according to the ancient 
constitution of Poland, it had been long 
their practical mode of proceeding, not 
only with the splendid dynasty of the 
Jagellons but with those of the pre¬ 
ceding monarchs.* After great <^po- 
sition, Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
was prodaimed King of Poland; he 
adopted the Catholic religion,f in order 

* As the line «f Vkdiilaas I., which reigned 
nearly 300 yearn- 

The ro^ hunily of Saxony, thoi^h deprived 
of Poland, tmve been Ca|holics ever ainee, although 
their Saxon subjects are Protectants. 
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to make himself accef^ble to tus new 
Bubjects: nevertheless so large a portion 
of the Polish nobility remained malcon¬ 
tent, that a cavalry civil war nearly 
commenced on the plain of Vola. 
Frederic Augustua' of Saxony was the 
very sov^eign to head a kingdom 
whose militsu'y force was an equestrian 
nobility ; the majestic height of his per¬ 
son nearly approached the gigantic 
scale ; he was the best horseman and the 
strongest man in Furope; he was good- 
tempered, but profligate, careless, and 
impolitic. He was scarcely settled on 
the Polish throne when he entered into 
an unprincipled coalition with Russia 
and Denmark to deprive the boy-king, 
Charles XII. of Sweden, of his domi¬ 
nions. All the world knows the severe 
chastisement the warlike boy bestowed 
on these three porticmers ; his fury 
was principally directed against King 
Augustus, who had seduced the love of 
his young heart, the beautiful Aurora, 
Countess of Konismark. Animated by 
the fiercest spirit of revenge, Charles 
was determined to deprive Augustus of 
his dominions, and, while he was du¬ 
bious whom to make King of Poland, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski was deputed as 
ambassador to his comp by the diet at 
Warsaw, Augustus having fled before 
the victorious arms of Sweden into 
Saxony. 

Stanislaus Leszczynski was a Polish 
noble of the highest grade, being reck¬ 
oned the sixth in rank among the nine 
great palatines who were almost royal 
in extent of domains and the number of 
their retainers. He was elegant in 

I ierson, and of handsome visage; brave, 
earned, engaging in manners, and of a 
^philosophic and reflective mind greatly 
in advance of his age. He had spent 
his youth in forming theories of a wise 
and, happy government, which would 
afford a rational degree of freedom to 
every subject; and in after life he did 
not confine his intentions to theory, but 
showed the perfect model of a benig¬ 
nant ruler in his government of Lor¬ 
raine. Poland would haye had an ad¬ 
mirable king had he not been forced 
upon the throne by a foreign power. 

The father of Stanislaus had been 
distinguished by firmness and courage, 
as wdl as the high rank he held in 
Pidand, but t^ family of Leszczynski 
bad never aspired to the crown. 


When Charles XXL had conquer¬ 
ed Poland, Stanislaus was sent ambas¬ 
sador to his camp by the diet of War¬ 
saw. The Swedish warrior, we have 
shown, was not enraged against Poland, 
but against Augustus II., King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony, who 
had joined the Northern Coalition to 
destroy the young Swede and his king¬ 
dom. Charles was determined upon 
punishing Augustus, by depriving nim 
of the Polish throne; but as he made it 
his boast that he did not conquer for 
his private advantage, he was greatly at 
a loss whom to endow with the vacant 
crown. At this juncture he was ex¬ 
tremely pleased with Stanislaus; the 
firm and sweet expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, joined to the frankness and 
sincerity of his manners, delighted 
Charles. The conqueror offered his 
new friend the throne of Poland, and 
in an evil hour for himself, Leszczynski 
accepted it, and was crowned king, at 
Warsaw, in 1705. Charles carried the 
war into Saxony so fiercely, that in 
order to preserve his hereditary do¬ 
minions, Augustus was glad to resign 
Poland and Lithuania to his late sub¬ 
ject; and to make the resignation the 
more humiliating, Charles forced Au¬ 
gustus to write a congratulatory epistle 
to Stanislaus on his accession to the 
throne. 

Stanislaus, at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment to the throne of Poland, was 
twenty-seven years of age; he was 
general of Great Poland, and had been 
ambassador extraordinary to the Grand 
Seignor. When crowned he was twenty- 
seven 3 ' 2 !hrs of age, and his little daugh¬ 
ter, the subject of our Memoir, was in 
her second year. The wife of King 
Stanislaus was of the noble family of 
Opalinski; their only child was born 
June the 22d, 170.3, and baptized Maria 
Catherina Sophia Felicia. The mother 
of the young Maria Catherina Opalinski 
was crowned at Warsaw, at the same 
time with her husband. 

Part of Poland was in a state of re¬ 
volt during the whole time that Stanis¬ 
laus, by the terror of the Swedish arms, 
kept possession of the throne, which 
was little more than three years. After 
the fatal battle of Pultowa, the power 
of the Swedish hero was crushed ; and 
Augustus returning to Poland, drove 
his rival into exile. The dethroned 
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Stanislaus was accompanied in his flight 
by the Princess Leszczynska, and the 
young Marie, who was attended by her 
nurse. 

Thus misfortune assailed her even in 
infancy, and she who was destined to 
become the consort of Louis XV., lost 
by her nurse whilst they were flying 
before the competitor of her father for 
the throne of Poland, abandoned by 
every one in a village, was found again 
lying in the manger of a stable. Hav¬ 
ing succeeded in effecting his escape 
with his wife and child from the pur¬ 
suit of King Augustus, Stanislaus Lesz¬ 
czynska was proscribed, and a price set 
upon his head by a decree of the diet. 
After having sought refuge in Sweden, 
then in Turkey, afterwards at Deux 
Ponts, he at last found an asylum in 
Prance, in a commandry near Weissem- 
bourg, in Alsatia. At this juncture 
King Augustus sent to the Regent Or¬ 
leans, complaining of the shelter given 
his rival by the French government. 

Tell your master,” said the Regent 
to the envoy of Augustus, “ tliat France 
has always aflbrded its protection to 
unfortunate princes.” 

But the good-natured Regent could 
not guess how soon one of this unfor¬ 
tunate and proscribed family was to 
shi^re the throne of his nephew. ' 

After the death of the Regent Or¬ 
leans the odd circumstances took place 
which placed the ministers of Louis 
XV. in some embarrassment as to the 
princess best fitted to become the future 
Queen of France. It may be consider¬ 
ed that the sweet temper of the Princess 
Marie Leszczynska alone turned the 
scale in her favour ! as the fortunes of 
her parents were never at a lower ebb 
than when Cardinal Fleury opened the 
negotiation with Stanislaus fur the hand 
of Marie. Entirely deprived of their 
princely inheritances in Poland, King 
Stanislaus and Queen Catherine only 
obtained bread for the day by the, sale 
of a few jewels they had preserved 
from the wreck of their fortunes. Such 
were the prospects of the Polish exiles 
when Stanislaus received the news of 
the demand which was made to him for 
his daug^hter's hand, on the part of 
Louis XV. On hearing the announce¬ 
ment, he instantly passed into the 


chamber tenanted by his wifb and the 
young Marie, exclaiming as he entered, 
** Let us kneel down ana return thanks 
to God.” 

" My father," cried Marie, “You 
are recalled to the throne of Poland!” 

“ Ah! my daughter,” replied the 
fallen monarch, “ providence is stOI 
more gracious to us: you are Queen of 
France.” 

The demand was formally made at 
Strasbourg, whither Marie Leszczyn¬ 
ska repaired with her family. The 
marriage was celebrated at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, the 5th September, 172.5. 

Voltaire pretends that, through a sen¬ 
timent of gratitude for the minister who 
had shown himself favourable to her 
marriage, the queen entered into a 
species of plot, which had the effect of 
separating, for some hours, the young 
king from his preceptor, the Bishop of 
Frejus; that Marie Leszczynska suf¬ 
fered from the ill-humour that her hus¬ 
band testified at this separation; and 
that on the same day, in the court 
theatre, where they played Racine's 
tragedy of Britannicus, when Narcisse 
addresses Nero: 

” Qoe tardez vous. Seigneur, iL larepudier ?*’ 

the eyes of all present were turned upon 
her. 

Marie was in her twenty-third year 
when married to the youthful monarch 
of France, being full five years older 
than her husband; but this disparity was 
considered an advantage, as a queen of 
twenty-two was not likely to commit 
the same follies as one of thirteen. 

Marie Leszczynska often spoke of 
the situation, even below mediocrity, in 
which she stood at the time when the 
policy of the court of Versailles caused 
the marriage of the king with the young 
infanta to be broken off, and raised a 
Polish princess, daughter of a dethroned 
monarch, to the rank of Queen of France, 
Before this unhoped-for event changed 
the destiny of this virtuous princess, 
there had been some idea of marrying 
her to the Duke d'Estrees; and when 
the duchess of that name came to pay 
her court to her at Versailles, she wd 
to those who surroupded her, “ 1 might 
have been in that lady's place myself, 
and curtseying to tibe Queen of France.” 
She used to relate, that the king. 
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her Atfaer, informed.her of her tdeve- 
tion m a maimer which might have 
made too strong an impressicm on her 
mind ; that he had taken care to avoid 
disturbing her tranquillity, to leave her 
in total ignorance of the first negotia* 
tions set on foot relative to her mar¬ 
riage; and that when all was defini¬ 
tively arranged, and the ambassador 
arrived, her father went to her apart¬ 
ment, placed an arm-chair for her, and 
had Imr set in it, and addressed her thus: 

Allow me, nt^am, to enjoy a happi¬ 
ness which far overbalances all 1 have 
suffered; I wish to be the first to pay 
my respects to die Queen of France." 

Mane Leszczynska was not hand¬ 
some, but she possessed much intelli¬ 
gence, an expresnve countenance, and 
a simplicity <h manners, set off by the 
gracefulness of the Polish ladies. She 
loved the kingi and found his first in¬ 
fidelities very grievous to endure. 
Nevertheless, the death of Madame de 
Chateaurotts, whom she had known 
when very young, and who had even 
been honoured by her kindness, made 
a painful impression on her. This good 
queen sdll suffered from the bad effects 
of early superstitious education. She 
was afraid of ghosts. The first night 
afler she heard of this almost sudden 
death, she could not sleep, and made 
one of her women sit up, who endea¬ 
voured to calm her restlessness, by tell¬ 
ing her stories, which she would, in 
such cases, call for, as children do from 
their nurses. That night, nothing could 
overcome her wakefulness; her femme 
de chambre, thinking she was asleep, 
was leaving her bed on tiptoe; the 
slightest noise on the fioor roused the 
queen, who cried, ** Whither are you 
going } Stay, go on with your story." 
As it was past two in the morning, this 
womui, whose name was Boirot, and 
who was somewhat unceremonious, 
said, **What can be the matter witli 
your majesty to-night ? Are you fever¬ 
ish ? Snail 1 call up the physidan 

" Oh ! no, no, no, my good Boirot, I 
am not ill; but that Madame ^ Cha- 
teauroux-^if she were to come again I" 
Jesus, madam,” cried the woman, 
who had lost all patience, “ if Madame 
de ChateaurottX should come again, it 
certainly will not be your majesty that 
she will look for." The queen burst 


into a fit of laughter at this observa¬ 
tion ; her agitation subsided, and she 
soon fell asleep. 

The nomination of Madame le Nor¬ 
man d'Edoles, Marchioness de Pom¬ 
padour, to the place of lady of the 
bed-chamber to the queen, offended 
the dignity, as well as the sensibility, of 
this princess. Nevertheless, the re¬ 
spectful homage paid by the marchion¬ 
ess, the interest which certain great 
personages, who were candidates for 
her favour, had in procuring her an 
indulgent reception from her majesty, 
the respect of Marie Leszczynska for 
the kill's every wish—all conspired to^ 
secure her the queen’s favourable no-* 
tice. Madame de Pompadour’s brother 
received lettm of high birth from his 
majesty, and was appointed superin- 
tendant of the buildings and gardens. 
He often presented to her majesty, 
through the medium of his sister, the 
rarest flowers, pine apples, and early 
vegetables from the gardens of Trianon 
and Choisy. One day when the mar¬ 
chioness came in at the queen's, carry¬ 
ing a large basket of flowers, which 
she held in her two beautiful arms, 
without gloves, as a mark of respect, 
the queen loudly declared her admira¬ 
tion of her beauty; and seemed as if 
she wished to defend the king’s choice, 
by praising her various charms in de¬ 
tail, in a manner that would have been 
as suitable to a production of the fine 
arts as to a living being. After ap¬ 
plauding the comjuexion, eyes, and fine 
arms of the favourite, with that haughty 
condescension which renders approba¬ 
tion mo;^ offensive than flattering, the 
queen, at length, requested her to sing, 
in the attitude in which she stood, being 
desirous of hearing the voice and musi¬ 
cal talent by which the king’s court 
had been charmed by the performances 
in the private apartments, and thus to 
combine the gratification of the ears 
with that of the eyes. The marchioness, 
who still held her enormous basket, was 
perfectly sensible of something offensive 
in this request, and tried to excuse her¬ 
self from singing. The queen at last com¬ 
manded her; she then exerted her fine 
voice in the solo of Armida— M lengik 
he is in ny power/* The change in her 
majesty'^B countenance was eo obvious, 
that the ladies present at this scene had 
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the greatest difficulty to maintain their 
gravi^. 

The queen was affable and modest; 
but the more thankful she was in her 
heart to heaven^ for having placed her 
on the first throne in Europe, the more 
unwilling she was to be reminded of 
hervlevation. This sraitiment induced 
her to insist on the observation of aU 
the forms of respect due to royal birth; 
whereas, in other princesses, the consci¬ 
ousness of that birth often induces them 
to disdain the ceremonies of etiquette, 
and to prefer habits of ease and sim¬ 
plicity. There was a striking contrast 
in this respect, between Marie Lesz- 
czynska and Marie Antoinette,* as has 
been justly and generally thought. 
The latter unfortunate queen carried 
her disregard of everything belonging 
to the strict form of etiquette too fiur. 
One day, when the Marechale de Mou- 
chy was teazing her with questions 
relative to the extent of which she 
would allow the ladies the option of 
UFking off or wearing their cloaks, and 
of pinning up the lappets of their caps, 
or letting them hang down, the quhen 
replied to her, Arrange all those 
matters, madam, just as you please; 
but do not imagine that a queen, bom 
archduchess of Austria, can attach that 
importance to them, which might be 
felt by a Polish princess who h^ be¬ 
come Queen of France.” 

The Polish princess, in truth, never 
forgave the ^ghtest deviarion from 
the respect due to hor person, and to 
all belonging to her. A certain duchess, 
a lady of her bed-chamber, who was of 
an imperious and irritable temper, often 
drew upon herself such petty slights as 
are constantly shown towards haughty, 
ill-natured people, by the servants of 
princes, when they can, justify such af¬ 
fronts by the plea of duty, or customs 
of the court. Etiquette, or, indeed, a 
sense of propriety, prohibit^ all per¬ 
sons from laying things belonging to 
them on the seats of the queen’s cham¬ 
ber. At Versailles, ohe had to cross 
this chamber to reach the play-room. 
The Duchess de * * * laid her cloak 
on one of the fidding-stools, which 
stood before the balustrade icff die bed; 
the usher of the chamber, whose duty 


'* See this laeaatiful Portrait and Memoir, 
No. 48 of the wriei, publiihed August, 1886. 


it was to attend to.wivrtever oocnmed 
in this room, whilst they were at pkty* 
saw this cloak, took it, and carrim it 
into the footman's anti-cbamber. The 
queen had a large ffivourite eat, vhioii 
was ever ranniD|; about the apa^ 
ments. This satin cloak, lined with 
fur, appeared to be a very i^^reeable 
couch for the eat, who accordingly 
took possession of it Unfortunatdy, 
he left very unpleasant marks of Ins 
preference, which remain^ but too 
evident on the white satin of the pe¬ 
lisse, in spite of tdl the pains that were 
taken to efface them, before it was 
given to the duchess. She perceived 
them, took the cloak in her hand, and 
returned in a violent passion to the 
queen’s chamber, where her majesty 
remained surrounded by almost all the 
court. Only see, madame,” said she,. 

the impertinence of your people, who 
have thrown my pelisse on a bench in 
the anti-chamber, where your majesty’s 
cat has served it in this manner." The 
queen, displeased at her complaints and 
familiar expressions, said to her, with 
the coldest look imaginable: Know, 
madame, that it is you, not 1, who 
keep people; 1 have officers of my 
chamber, who have purchased the 
honour of serving me, and are persons 
of good breeding and education ; they 
know the dignity which ought to b^ 
long to a lady of the bed-chamber; 
they are not ignorant that you, who 
have been chosen from amongst the 
first ladies of the kingdom, ought to 
be accompanied by a gentleman, or at 
least, a vatet-de-chambre as his substi¬ 
tute, to receive your cloak ; and that 
had you effiserved the forms suitable to 
your rank, you would not have been 
exposed to the mortification of seeing 
your things thrown on the benches of 
the aiiti-chamber." 

The queen had selected as her inti¬ 
mate friendg, the duke, the duress, 
and the worthy Cardinal de I^uynea. 
She called them her good folks; idle 
often did the duchess the honour to 
spend the evening and sup with her j 
the Prerideih: Henault was the charm 
of this pious and virtuous socie^. 
This magistrate GouaUned the weij^ty 
qualifications of his fionctiona m .society 
with the attainments of a man'of let¬ 
ters, and the polish of a courtier. 
The queen one day surprised the 
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dudiess writing to the president, who 
had just published his ** C!hronolc^cal 
Abridgment of the History of France 
she took the pen from Madame de 
Luynea, and wrote at the bottom of 
the letter this postscript: 1 think that 

M. de Henauit, who says a great deal 
in few words, cannot be very partial to 
the language of women, who use a 
vast number of words to say very 
little.” Instead of signing this, she 
added, " Guess who.” The president 
answered this anonymous epistle, by 
these ingenious lines - 

” Ces mots traces par une main divine, 

Ne peuveot me causer que trouble et 
qu’embarras ; 

C'est trop oser, silmon coeur lea divine ; 
C’est me ingrat, s’il ne les divine pas.’* 

*' This sentence, written by a heav’nly hand. 
Fills with perplexing doubts ray con¬ 
scious mind; 

Presumptuous, if I dare to understand; 
Ungrateful, if I fail the truth to find.” 

One evening the queen, having en¬ 
tered the cabinet of itm Duke du 
Luynes, took down severm books suc¬ 
cessively, to read the titles ; a transla¬ 
tion of Ovid's Art of Love " having 
fallen into her hands, she replaced it 
hastily, exclaiming, ** Oh, he ! ” 

“ How, madaroe," said the president, 
** is that the way in which your ma¬ 
jesty treats the art of pleasing?” 

** No, Monsieur Henauit,” answered 
the queen, “ I should esteem the art 
of pleasing; it is the art of seducing 
that I throw from me.” 

A great change was effected in the 
fortunes of King Stanislaus when his 
daughter ascended the throne of France, 
and he became the grandsire of a dau¬ 
phin. Supported W the great power 
of France, when King Stanislaus II. 
died in 1733, he again became can¬ 
didate for the throne of Poland; and 
aa he concentrated all the French in- 
terek in Poland, joined to his own per¬ 
sonal influence, he was duly elected 
king on the plain of Vola, with every 
observance of the ancient franchises of 
the Polish nobles. Assisted by a French 
force, he landed at Dantzic, then the 
chief port of Poland, but Augustus 
III. of Saxony, supported by the north¬ 
ern sovereigns, got possession of :Po- 
land; and proving too strong fmr Stanis¬ 
laus, prevented his approach to War¬ 


saw. After a hop^ess contest witii the 
oppressive northern powers, Stanislaus 
again fled from his native country, and a 
price was set upon his head by his rival. 

When the Emperor of Germany and 
Louis XV. made peace in 173fl> where¬ 
by Stanislaus agreed to abdicate all 
pretensions to Poland in favour of Au¬ 
gustus III., retaining however the 
empty title of king, in the same man¬ 
ner that Napoleon at Elba retained the 
name of emperor, Stanislaus received 
an indemnity for his palatinate in Po¬ 
land, and the inheritance of Catherine 
his wife. One of the articles of the 
treaty was that the dukedom of Lor¬ 
raine should be ceded by the emperor 
to France; and King Louis, whose 
pride was hurt that his father-in-law 
was but an expatriated and fugitive 
prince, made Stanislaus Duke of Lor¬ 
raine during his life, and thus opened 
a new and happy era in the existence 
of this amiable prince. 

It has been said that Stanislaus Lesz- 
ezynski was the only Polish magnme 
ever personally beloved by his vassms* 
banished far from that country whose 
suffering peasantry might have been 
benefltted by his beneficent and tolerant 
spirit, the Duke of Lorraine soon offered 
to Europe the model of a paternal sove¬ 
reign and legislator. He succeeded a 
race of princes in Lorraine who were 
exceedingly beloved by their subjects, 
but the mild and benevolent Stanislaus 
soon out-rivalled them in their affec¬ 
tions; for thirty years Lorraine was 
the happiest little sovereignty in 
Europe ; and when a fatal accident re¬ 
moved ^the good Stanislaus from this 
world, the Lorrainers mourned him as 
if each individual had lost a father. 
His death happened in 17^3, only two 
years before that of his daughter; and 
the calamitous circumstances attending 
the demise of Stanislaus, gave a great 
stroke to the declining health of Queen 
Marie, whose constitution was sapped 
by the long illness of a dutiful and 
affectionate son. 

The queen’s fiither died in conse¬ 
quence of being severely burnt by his 
fireside. Like almost all old men, he 
disliked those attentions which imply 
the decay of the faculties, and had or- 
- dered a valet de chambre, who wished 
to remain near him, to withdraw into 
the adjoining room; a spark set fire to 
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a taffety dressing-gown, wadded with 
cotton, which his daughter had sent him. 

The poor old prince, who entertained 
hopes of recovmng from the frightful 
state into which this accident reduced 
him, wished to inform the queen of it 
himself, and wrote her a letter evincing 
the mild gaiety of his disposition, as 
well as the courage of his soul—in which 
he said, “ What consoles me, is the re¬ 
flection that 1 am burning for you." To 
the last moments of her life, Marie 
Leszczynska never parted with tliis let¬ 
ter ; and her women often surprised her 
kissing a paper, which they concluded 
to be tills last farewell of Stanislaus. 

This anecdote does honour to the 
heart and filial piety of Marie Lesz- 
czynska. This princess was equally 
gifted with wit and sensibility, if we 
may judge by many expressions which 
fell from her lips in conversation which 
have been collected by the Abbe Proyart. 
Many of them are remarkable for depth 
of thought, and frequently for an in¬ 
genious and lively turn of expression. 

We should not be great, but for the 
little: we ought to be so only for their 
good." 

“ To be vain of one’s rank, is to de¬ 
clare one’s-self beneath it." 

*' A king who enforces respect to 
God, has no occasion to command ho¬ 
mage to be paid to himself.’’ 

" The mercy of kings is to do jus¬ 
tice; and the justice of queens is to 
exercise mercy." 

“ Good kings are slaves, and their 
subjects are free.” 

“ Content seldom travels with for¬ 
tune, but follows virtue even in adver¬ 
sity.’’ 

“ Solitude can be delightful only to 
the innocent." 

“ To consider one’s-self great, on ac¬ 
count of rank and wealth, is to imagine 
that the pedestal makes the hero.” 

**Many princes, when dying, have 
lamented having made war ; we hear 
of none who at that moment have re¬ 
gretted having loved peace.” 

Sensible people judge of a head by 
what it contains; frivolous women by 
what is on the outside of it." 

“ Courtiers cry out to us, * Give us, 
without reckoning!' and the people, 

* Reckon what we give you !’" 

The virtues and information of the 


great are always evinced by their con¬ 
duct ; their accomplishments, coming 
within the scope of flattery, toe nev^ 
to be ascertained by any auth^tic 
proof, and those who have lived near 
them may be excused for some degree 
of scepticism with regard to their ^ 
tainments of this kind. If they draw 
or paint, there is always an able artist 
present, who, if he does not absolutely 
guide the pencil with his own hand, 
directs it by bis advice; he sets the 
palette, and mixes the colours, on which 
the tones depend. If a princess attempt 
a piece of embroidery in colours, of 
that description which ranks amongst 
the productions of the arts, a skilful 
embroideress is employed to undo and 
repair whatever has been spoilt, and to 
cover the neglected tints with new 
threads. If a princess be a musi cian, there 
are no ears that will discover when she 
is out of tune—at least there is no tongue 
that will tell her so. This imperfection 
in the accomplishments of the great, is 
but a slight misfortune. It is suffi¬ 
ciently meritorious in them to engage 
in such pursuits, even with indifferent 
success, because this taste and the pro¬ 
tection it extends, produce abundance 
of talent on every side. The queen de¬ 
lighted in the art of painting, imagined 
she herself could draw and paint; she 
had a drawing-master, who passed all 
his time in her cabinet. She undertook 
to paint four large Chinese pictures, 
with which she wished to ornament 
her private drawing-room, which was 
richly furnished with rare porcelain and 
the finest marbles. This painter was en¬ 
trusted with the landscape and back¬ 
ground of the pictures; he drew the 
figures with a pencil, the face and arms 
were also left by the queen to his exe¬ 
cution ; she reserved to herself nothing 
but the draperies, and the least im¬ 
portant accessories. The queen every 
morning filled up the outline marked 
out for her, with a little red, blue, or 
green colour, which the master pre¬ 
pared on the palette; and even mied 
her pencil with, constantly repeating,. 
“ Higher up, madam—lower down, 
madam—a little to the right—more to 
the left." After an^ hour's work, the 
time for hearing mass, or some other 
family or pious. duty, would interrupt 
her majesty; and the painter, putting 
die shadows into the driqieries she had 
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psinted, softoiing off the colour where 
she had laid on too much, &c. finished 
the small figures. When the work was 
completed, the private drawing-room 
was decorated with her majesty’s work, 
and the firm persuasion of this good 
queen, that she had painted it herself, 
was so entire, that she left Ihis cabinet, 
with all its furniture and paintings, to 
the Countess de Noailles, her lady of 
honour. She added to the bequest, 
*‘The pictures in the cabinet being my 
own work, 1 hope the Countess de Noa- 
iUes will preserve them for my sake.” 
Madame de Noailles, afterwards Mare- 
chale de Mouchy, had a new additional 
pavilion constructed in her hotel in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in order to form 
a suitable receptacle for the queen’s le¬ 
gacy ; and had the following inscription 
plae^ over the door, in letters of gold, 

** The innocent falsehood of a good 
princess.” 

The chances and changes of this life 
gave the daughter of Augustus as a 
second wife to the Dauphin of France, 
—son of Marie Leszczynska, that 
son whom she adored and beheld with 
equal pride and love. The young dau- 
phiness felt apprehensive lest her mo¬ 
ther-in-law should revenge upon her 
the misfortunes of King Stanislaus, and 
she was naturally anxious to conciliate 
her. The dauphiness particularly dread¬ 
ed the second court-day after her nup¬ 
tials, when, according to the etiquette 
of the French court, she was to wear 
the picture of her father on her right 
bracelet, and it was expected that the 
queen her mother-in-law would ask to 
look at it, in order to make some re¬ 
marks, and pay some compliments to 
the dauphiness regarding her father. 
This was a regular routine of etiquette 
established in France long before the 
Polish princess ascended the throne; 
evwy one knew the ceremonial the 
queen was expected to perform, but 
every one was likewise anxiously cu¬ 
rious to witness how Marie Leszczra- 
ska would mention the rival of her 
father, who had more than once set a 
price upon his head. The queen knew 
the buzz and gossip around herttnd 
when her daughter-in-law approached 
the throne, seeing the tremulotts agi¬ 
tation which affemed the young dau- 


phiness almost to tears, tiie queen took 
her hand and said, in her usual tone of 
familiar sweetness— 

“ Gome, my dear, let us look at once 
on this picture of your father." 

Yes, mamma," replied the young 
dauphiness. “ Is it not a charming one ?" 

And the Queen of France gazed not 
on the miniature of the handsome, mar¬ 
tial Augustus of S^ony, but on the 
handsome reflective features of her own 
father, the deposed Stanislaus, the fair 
Saxon having delicately adopted the 
pq^trait of her husband’s grandfather 
instead of that of her own father, to 
show that they were no longer foes but 
near relatives. The queen, overcome 
by this touching appeal to her feelings, 
embraced her daughter-in-law with 
tears, and ever conducted herself to the 
child of Augustus like a tender parent. 
Nor was the Saxon dauphiness ungrate¬ 
ful : she repaid the kindness of the 
queen by the utmost conjugal affection 
to her son. The father and mother of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., and his 
brothers, set an example of matrimonial 
virtues to the corrupt and degenerate 
nobility of France; and when the dau¬ 
phin died slowly of a most painful de¬ 
cline, his affectionate partner, after at¬ 
tending his sick-bed with a solicitude 
then unknown in royal annals, followed 
him to the grave soon after, actually 
dying heart-broken for his loss. 

“ Who is that little brown woman 
who is so anxiously solicitous round 
the sick-bed of the dauphin } 1 never 

saw a nurse so attentive," said a new 
physician, j^ho was called in to consult 
on the case of the dving heir of France. 

“ Hush !" said nis learned friend ; 
''that little brown woman is Madame 
la Dauphine." 

Such was the daughter-in-law of 
Marie Leszczynska. 

Her son, whose virtuously-spent youth 
offered a fine example to his licentious 
father, deeply resented the injuries of 
his royd mother, and displayed a con¬ 
tempt for his father's favourite courte¬ 
zans which his mother forbore mani¬ 
festing. His reception of Madame de 
Pompadour when Louis XV. shame¬ 
lessly forced that vile woman into the 
society of Marie Leszczynska, is well 
known. To the eternal honour of the 
French clergy, months of delay took 
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place before Madame de Pompadour 
could be appointed lady of the bed¬ 
chamber to the Queem of France, be¬ 
cause there could not be found a cur£ 
unprincipled enough to administer the 
sacrament to the mistress of the king— 
a preliminary of etiquette before Ma¬ 
dame de Pompadour could take that 
place. 

Queen Marie is mentioned by Ho¬ 
race Walpole in his first published col¬ 
lection of letters, and while the whole 
of the French royal family is indiscri¬ 
minately attacked by his venomous 
pen, the good old queen, with her frank 
manners and amiable face, is named 
with some complacency because, he 
says, "her large caps put him in mind of 
Queen Caroline," the wife of George 11. 


Marie Leszczynska bore Louis XV. 
ten children : two princes and eight 
princesses. Her tenderness fa* them, 
which had been of hourly demonstra¬ 
tion, never showed itself more live!^ 
than when death had carried off se¬ 
veral. Attacked henelf, with a malady 
that hurried her to the tomb, whilst 
the physicians were seeking remedies 
for her sufferings, she was heard thus 
to address them :—** Restore me my 
children, and yon will cure me." Queen 
Marie Leszczynska died 24th June, 
17f)B, expressing sentim^ts of pious 
hope which had proved Ker best con¬ 
solation when she had shared the mis¬ 
fortunes of her father, and later in life, 
when she experienced the unhappiness 
of losing her husband’s affections. 


THE MAGICIAN’S APPRENTICE. 
(Imiiaied from the Der Zauberlehrling " <f GaHhe.) 

BY SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


" My master, chief of the wizard band. 

Hath left me sole the house to keep; 

I long to see the spirits leap 
And dance round his cauldron hand in hand; 
To call them forth the spells I know. 

Words causing lovers' hearts to glow; 

How with the stalks of young herbs bruised, 
Then boiled to bubbling froth. 

From the vase’ mouth to make spring forth 
A thousand prodigies confused. 

Come on ! come on! 

The fire is gleaming. 

The herbs are steaming 
In my huge cauldron. 

Come on) come on! 

More water in pour. 

Let it seethe and roar. 

And then bubble o'er. 

Come on! come on ! 

In a bath with my sprite I’ll plunge anon. 

" In my rich master’s robe attired— 

Damask embroider’d all so grand-— 

Forth, sage broomstick, hither stand 
And play the beau although bemired ; 

Upon thy two legs deftly toiling. 

Pour fresh water on the boiling 
From th’ iron pot thy head sustains: 
Dispatch—with thy work hasten thee ,* 

I’m sorcerer,, and king would be. 

Beside my queen who o’er thee reigns. 
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Come on ! come on ! 

The fire is gleaming. 

The herbs are steaming 
In the huge cauldron. 

Come on ! come on ! 

More water in pour. 

Let it seethe and roar. 

And then bubble o’er. 

Come on i come on ! 

In a bath with my sprite I'll plunge anon. 

See ! from the river's brink through air 
Backwards to and fro he dashes. 

Speeding fast as lightning flashes-— 

He's no sooner here than there ; 

The cauldron spacious—thanks to him— 

Is filling—is fill’d to the brim. 

Hold—enough ! my besom docile. 

To swim or dive there's water plenty 
For both of us—and others twenty. 

Slender as I and my sylph agile. 

Come on ' come on * 

And now quench the flame 
For 1 see my dame 
Near the cauldron. 

Come on ! come on ! 

Our water’s lukewarm, 

And clear and calm , 

Then cease the charm. 

Come on I come on ! 

In my bath with my sprite I'll plunge anon. 

Goblin! that word can I forget 

Which power hath thee to restrain > 

Dear broomstick, cease to pour amain. 

With further labour do not fret: 

£mpty, if thy full pot needs 
Its water to the ravine reeds. 

With snow-white shoulders, jewell’d hands. 

Clear 'neath the crystal rippling‘wave 
I see ray queen her beauty lave. 

Who blushing, scarce my gaae witnstands. 

Come on * come on ! 

And now quench the flame. 

For I see my dame 
In the cauldron. 

Come on ! come on ! 

The water’s lukewarm. 

And clear and calm ; 

Then 4 ;ea 8 e the charm. 

Come on i come on ! 

In my bath with my sprite I'll plunge anon. 

Stay thee, devilish broomstick ! 
llast no reason in thy pate ? 

Would’st the mansion inundate. 

Slave to strongest powers of magic ^ 
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Damned broomstick! he hears me not. 

But hastens -with his water-pot. 

Fiend of hell! what looks are gleaming— 

Haggard rolling, flaming lurid. 

One o'er th' other swiftly hurried. 

In the flood incessant streaming ! 

Horror 1 horror! 

Goblin grows man, 

Bach phantom wan 
Maddens with terror. 

Men change to apes ! 

Hence, spectres gaunt! 

At my bidding avaunt, 

Kach to his haunt 
Horror ! horror ! 

Or I’ll wrestle amain with thy vapoury shapes. 

He still pours on !—my axe is keen. 

Thou comest ne'er to hie thee back— 

In two halves, broomstick. I’ll thee hack— 
Monster, I'm rid of thee, I ween. 

Victory ! he’s overthrown ! 

Goblin, now the day’s my own ! 

With courage new my bosom heaves I 
I'm happy. I shall see again 
My fairy ’mid the wat'ry plain. 

Whose tepid wave she gently cleaves. 

WtK* I woe! 

Double phantoms appear. 

Goblins, grown men, <lraw near 
'To hurl me below. 

Oh, woe ! oh, woe ! 

Ye accursed races, whose hideous faces 
Are stamp’d with hell’s traces. 

Oh, woe ! oh, woe ! 

Demon spawn, that twain grow at every blow. 

' Vapours float on ! all struggling's vain— 

'The flood must soon o'erwhelm me quite; 

Oh, haste! take pity on my plight. 

Dear master, and these flends restrain. 

The threshhold totters—swiftly rushing 
O’er it now the tide is gushing. 

Haste hither, with thy wand and book !” 

Thus call’d, the wizard homeward hies, 

'rhe waves his lifted finger dries. 

Then smiling nods his head and cries— 

Hence to thy nook, 

Alad broomstick, begone ! 

And return thee anon. 

When night’s shadows advance. 

And the young witches fair. 

Buxom, blithe, debonnaire. 

Speeding swiftly through air. 

On their wooden steeds prance. 

Flocking this night at our Sabbath to dance.” 
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THE TWO NEW YEAR’S NIGHTS. 

FROM ^|!1B ORRMAN OF IiAITM. 


NIOHT TBS FIRST. 

It Struck eleyeiif 

One parting glass to the departing 
year!" exclaimed our host, "and to 
the many happy hours we have en¬ 
joyed therein.” 

The glasses rang merrily, and every 
eye beamed with^ the remembrance of 
social pleasure past. 

" There is certainly," said Herrmann, 
" something awful — a contradictory 
feeling between mirth and sadness— 
connected with the mombnt which 
marks the change of the year. In 
point of fact, every succeeding instant 
18 the beginning and end of a year—of 
a century—of a thousand years, if you 
will: and it is convention alone which 
makes us attach a degree of solemnity 
to the midnight hour between the last 
day of December and the first of Jan¬ 
uary.” 

“Exactly so,” replied Palkj "on 
religious grounds whole nations have 
attached importance to it, and what 
more do we require? In the life of 
man, periodical rHoicings concerning 
himself individually are much more 
Apt to affect him, and, for my own 
part, I always gladly contribute my 
^uota of cheerfulness to the celebra¬ 
tion of them. But it must be owned, 
that when family anniversaries assume a 
shade of seriousness, they are apt to de¬ 
generate into mawkish sentimentality ; 
for, however pleasingly the name of 
festival may strike upon the ear, it is, 
after all, but the commemoration of 
some circumstance that has contributed 
to our happiness. The pleasures of 
domestic life, however dear to the man 
of feeling, fall short of fisstival dignity. 
We all, mdeed, rejoice to find ourselves 
again re-united in the same social in¬ 
tercourse of a twelvemonth since; and 
the old ^ear smiles on us as benignly 
in its dying hour as though it had no¬ 
thing to reproach us with. But it is a 
higher feeling than that of mirth alone, 
which consecrates diis hour; and the 
received opinions of a large class of 
mankind confirm it. Even as the church 
has its All Saint’s and All Soul’s feasts. 


so must this hour prove a solemn festi¬ 
val of all j(w or au sorrow to mankind 
at large. Where, then, mutual good 
wishes are exchanged for the welfare 
and happiness of all around us, there 
is far less of egotism than in the cele¬ 
bration of mere family anniversaries. 
The old year resembles a dignified ma¬ 
tronly friend casting a last mournful 
smile upon us ere she leave the world 
for ever, and the new year greets us 
like a lovely, promising infant; while, 
between the bier of the one, and the 
cradle of the other, lie hidden presenti¬ 
ments which are sometimes unconsci¬ 
ously expressed by the lips of man in 
wishes of serious import.” 

" Prithee let our good wishes rest 
until mi^ight,’’ interposed the host, 
" otheni^ise we may blend our New 
Year’s congratulations with half-embo- 
dfed forebodings; for, as we sincerely 
wish each other well, it would be more 
agreeable to hope that our good wishes 
may, like true presentiments, be re¬ 
alised. But, alas! experience upsets 
your theory like that of many others.” 

" Speak more circumspectly as re¬ 
gards experience," replied Falk, “ or 
else, weigh well what real experience 
you have had: suppose, for instance, 
a man be betrayed into unusual con¬ 
viviality, and his slumbers thereby 
disturbed, he forthwith decides from 
experience that wine at night must dis¬ 
agree with him.” 

" The example you give is applica¬ 
ble to men only,” observed the hostess; 
" we ladies are inclined to agree with 
you as regards the magic of a New 
Year’s wi-h, so pray expound to us, 
but in a manner adapted to our femi¬ 
nine comprehensions, why so many 
aspirations remain unfulfilled ?” 

" Probably,” said Herrmann, " be¬ 
cause Falk’s theory is only a prelude 
to what he will presently favour us 
with. The theme is almost worn out, 
so a dash of probability will give it an 
interest, like a good story-teller, who 
assures you his tale is * founded on 
fact.’” 

Witibout seeming to notice Herr- 
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manti’s irony, Falk addressed the 
hostess• 

“ In reply to your queryi I n>»y 
that the greater part of New Years 
wishes are but empty ceremonial, mew 
compliment, from which no result is 
either intended or expected. I might 
also have added, that I attribute * 
gical power only to those wishes ouCTed 
at the hour or midnight, which wiU 
considerably diminish the number of 
those unfulfilled; but I’ll do my best, 
and take Herrmann's side of the ques¬ 
tion, allowing that it was only by way 
of prelude, and therefore (our worthy 
host permitting), declare beforehand 
my hope and belief, that the sincere 
good wishes we shall presently mutu¬ 
ally interchange, will be so many ex¬ 
pressed predictions of what may befall 
us in tlie ensuing year.” 

“ You cannot be serious,” said the 
hostess; ” I think you are indined to 
retract your opinion. You either do 
not think your audience worthy to 
participate in your view of the subject, 
or you are half ashamed of your own 
opinions; now make your choice. 
Which suspicion would you rather 
incur ?” 

" Unquestionably the latter,” he re¬ 
plied ; “ you are not far from guess¬ 
ing the truth. The hour which pre¬ 
cedes the entrance of the New Year, 
is certainly not the moment to place a 
New Year’s wish in an equivocal light; 
for the rest, my remark was merely 
the efiect of chance, engendered by 
the run, or rather spring of conversa¬ 
tion.” 

“ That,” said the hostess, “ leads us 
easier to conceive how presentiments, 
as you lately expressed yourself, arise 
between the bier and the cra^e pf the 
two years, appearing noti^'t^ %rm of 
wishes only, but by way rnTtemark, 
opinion, or some similar casualty.^ See 
how attentively yon afiianced pair are 
listening to us, they are living in the 
very spring-time of happiness. Ask 
the professor, dear Elisa, to explain 
this magic to us; he cannot refuse the 
request of so lovely a betrothed." 

Elisa seconded the proposal of the 
hostess, and Falk, im^rtuned on all 
sides, at lengUt began 

“ My error has induced you to raise 
your expectations too high, and they 
^ K_voii. XIV.—^fjsbuuabv, 1839. 


will consequently remain unsatisfi^. 
During our conversation, 1 bethought 
me of the old belief in ihe import ot 
words and signs, involuntarily niade or 
uttered, at certain periods. 
dents, it is known, placed implicit 
faith in this belief; traces of which re¬ 
main among us at the present day. 
The Gluckauf, or ‘ Good-be-with-you 
of the mountdneers, thence draws its 
origin, as also many other village^ cus¬ 
toms, particularly those in mountainous 
districts, where the peasantry scrupu¬ 
lously avoid making use of expressions 
implying misfortune; still more do 
they bhun words of doubtful, or dou¬ 
ble import, which, however innocently 
spoken, may be misapplied bf evil 
spirits in tlie opposite sense, and 1®^ 
to a miserable fulfilment. And such, 
methought, may be the fate of many 
an aspiration; like the prophecies i^ 
Macbeth, realized to the letter, only to 

destroy.” ^ 

“ Are you really in earnest? ex¬ 
claimed several voiceb at once, whose 
eyes, with incredulous looks, were turn¬ 
ed upon the professor. 

“ It is certain,” said Anselm, “ that 
many singular instances of this kind 
have occurred.” 

Falk, halting between jest and ear¬ 
nest, remained silent; the rest patiently 
waited for him to continue. 

At length, Herrmann said with a 
smile—" Suppose we take up the cata¬ 
logue of legendary lore. ^ I believe 
there exists no popular belief without 
its explanatory example. Quick, there¬ 
fore, give us proof of Uie magic power 

of words.” , r 

" An interesting little tale of that 
description might easily be found, 
said Anselm ; " with your permission, 

I will experimentalize on the prote^ 
sot’s lecture; requesting you to ob¬ 
serve that I ofier you oW « 
illubtration, and not a brilliant cfi^- 
d'auore; i» fret, I only relate what 
I have myself seen and heard, in 
Carlsbad, several years ago, 1 brin¬ 
ed the acquaintance of the t^ount- 
ess Amalia Von Kulm. him 
cently become a widow, and with h« 
daughter, a child five years, viaited 
the baths for the sole purpose of accom¬ 
panying an aged valetuwnariaa uncle, 
for she was herself in the fairest bloom 
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of youth, health, and beauty. Her un¬ 
de did not derive the expected benefit 
from the baths, and his physidan urged 
his departure. My stay being con- 
duded, the countess proposed that I 
should pursue my journey with them, 
making a slight ditour to the old gen¬ 
tleman's landhaus. I'he fact was, the 
lady feared what at the time she did 
not own, namely, that some mortal ac¬ 
cident would occur on the road; for 
the old housekeeper, who prided herself 
(^n her second sight, had been heard to 
say, lliat ‘ the party would find a corpse 
upon the journey.' The very weak 
state of the invalid did not allow us to 
perform the journey at once, so we re¬ 
solved to rest at the pretty little village 
of Rastag. We had cause to be satisfied 
with our determination. The young 
hostess was all attention to our invalid, 
and her activity and sprightliness so 
much interested and' amused him, that 
he requested his niece to take a walk ac¬ 
companied by myself, and leave him in 
charge of his charming little nurse. We 
entered upon a beautiful path behind 
the gardens of the village; the slight 
improvement in her uncle's health had 
so exhilarated the countess’s spirits, 
that she was more animated than 1 had 
ever known her before, and enlivened 
the walk by relating many scenes and 
passages from her own lim, and those 
of some distinguished friends. Sud¬ 
denly, we heard the tolling of a bell: 
* Hark !' she exclaimed ; ‘ that’s for a 
death; come, it is long since 1 have 
seen a village funeral. Poor little Minna 
cried bitteny, and begged her mamma 
not to go into the churchyard amongst 
the dead people; but her's were child¬ 
ish fears, and we went. The coffin, ac¬ 
cording to custom, was placed b^ide 
the grave, with the lid open for the last 
time; it contained the coi^se of a young 
and lovely girl. An old peasant, lead- 
ing the nimd a little child attired 
like himself, iit deep mourmng, brought 
fruit to lay beside the corpse, whilst 
the child placed fresh flowers within 
^e folded handf. ' sweetly,* 

sighed die old man; ‘ 1 thought thy 
hands would have closed these ;eye8; 
but God's will be done.’ 

The minister, an elderly, but remark¬ 
ably fine man, then approadlied, and 
pronounced a funeral aiscourse full 


grace and dignity. The countess was 
delighted with him, and signified her 
approbation by; frequent remarks to 
myself. Just before the eonclufion, 
we observed her uncle coming towards 
us. ‘ Oh! dear sir,’ exclaimed the 
countess; * how much I regret that you 
should have lost so beautiful a ser¬ 
vice;' and when the clergyman, after 
the sad rites were over, drew near to 
pay his respects to his distinguished au¬ 
ditors, she instantly addressed him : 
‘ Pastor, accept my best thanksyour 
eloquence has charmed me; none other 
than yourself shall be my funeral ora¬ 
tor.’ 

^'Little Minna seized hm- mother’s 
hand, and entreated her not to talk so ; 
while the uncle gravely remarked, that 
such a topi<iti was more applicable to 
himself. The lidy spHleu •' ‘ This,’ 
she said, ' is not the place for an expla¬ 
nation of my seemingly hasty speech,’ 
then addressing the minister^—‘ favour 
us, sir, with your company to dinner at 
the hotel; we will then foish the con¬ 
versation.’ 

“ 'rhe invitation was accepted, and it 
then appeared that the countess des¬ 
tined fur him the vacant and very lu¬ 
crative living on her own estate. The 
pastor requested time to consider of it*; 
for notwithstanding his very narrow in¬ 
come, his present flock was dear to him. 
It was therefore settled that the affair 
should be concluded in future corres¬ 
pondence ; but the letters never passed. 

“ On the following morning, when the 
travelling carriage was ordered, the 
countess complained of severe head¬ 
ache, and begged to postpone their de¬ 
parture; the pain increased, followed 
by symptajms of so dangerous a nature, 
that no medical aid could counteract 
them.: death ensued. Exactly eight 
days from the scene in the churchyard, 
the minister again performed the 
mournful ceremony at the grave of that 
lovely and amiable youpg woman. 1 
will not attempt to describe my feelings 
as I contemplated the old uncle, and the 
now poor little orphan, Minna, standing 
beside the coffin of Amalia, forming so 
exact a repetition of the scene we had 
all witnessed together oh the same spot, 
but a few short days before. The old 
gentleman lived tor several years after, 
and often have we recurred to the past. 
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and talked over the singular fulfilment 
of his lamented niece’s wish.” 

Herrmann remarked, that it would 
have been much more singular had the 
death of tlie countess been the effect of 
accident, indisposition being in itself a 
natural cause. The lady might have 
felt alarmed at her own sudden impulse, 
or her uncle’s remark, and consequent 
a^tation might have brought on the 
illness which occasioned her death.” 

“ Pardon me," interrupted the pro¬ 
fessor j " but 1 cannot help smiling 
when the conversation turns upon na¬ 
tural causes, as if it were possible for 
anything in nature to be unnatural. 
Whatever happens- in the world, must 
imperatively be natural, or it could not 
take place.” 

" A truce with your htfaral interpre¬ 
tations,” cried Herrmann," one is apt to 
term unnatural nil that ift difficult of 
explanation, or that cannOt he accounted 
for." 

“ Were I not professor of philoso¬ 
phy," rejoined Falk, laughing, “ I 
would ask you what, according to your 
views, may be accounted natural ? Our 
worthy physician here, restores his pa¬ 
tients — certainly not by unnatural 
means—and yet ask him on conscience, 
if he can comprehend why any of his 
drugs are efficacious ? And if, when a 
case has succeeded beyond his expecta¬ 
tions, he has not exclaimed, ' Nature 
has done her best!’ ” 

” I pray you, gentlemen, cease this 
war of words," said the hostess. “ In 
my opinion you have quite lost sight of 
the point in question. Anselm’s story, 
however, scarcely strikes me as being 
an example, as it leaves us in doubt as 
to whether the malady arose from the 
words made use of, or from the con¬ 
struction that might be put upon them.” 

“ Neither," replied Anselm ; “ I 
think I gave you to understand that 
Amalia had been for some time pre¬ 
viously in an^^xalted frame of mind. 
The enthusiastic admiration she ex- 

{ ireseed for the minister’s very excel- 
ent, but certaiidy not extraordinary dis¬ 
course, alone sufficed to show a high 
degree of excitement: those very expres¬ 
sions were perhaps symptomatic of her 
disorder, and their import was darkened 
by a shadow of prophecy cast upon them 
by singularly coincidingdrcumst^ces." 


** Then you acknowledge," said the 
hostess, *tihat the case in pennt presents 
nothing unnatural or out of the com¬ 
mon.” 

" Certainly nothing unnatural. I'am 
of Falk's opinion that in nature, where 
all is open to our in8pection,nothing'con- 
trary to her laws can take placed But 
truly the wonderful prevails!" 

“ May I beg you,” said Elisa, " to 
explain to us if these appearances may 
not be termed unnatural, which are so 
difficult to be accounted for that it is as 
tliough nature herself solicited the aid 
of a foreign power, and used it with 
regret ? lam too inexperienced to ex¬ 
press myself with sufficient clearness, 
but perhaps you will give a form to my 
confused ideas." 

“ You have spoken very intelligibly,” 
replied Falk, “ on a subject which, as 
you observe, even nature herself treats 
obscurely. Could you not oblige us 
with an instance, it would render the 
discussion easier.” 

" Oh !” said Elisa laughing, ** that 
would lead us to a ghost story.” 

" And why not ?” interposed Herr¬ 
mann. ** Who is not willing to lisfen 
to one P See, Anselm is all attention.” 

The request was general that Elisa 
would relate a case in point ; but she 
excused herself saying “ that, with all 
her fondness for listening to a story, 
she should feel very timid at relating 
one.” 

Her betrothed smiling, said he could 
guess her meaning, and if she felt diffi¬ 
dent would, with her permission, relate 
the circumstance she aUuded to. 

Elisa consented, requesting only an 
alteration of the names. This was Of 
course acceded to, and the baron pro¬ 
ceeded ;— 

A very near relation of my Elisa, 
and a little dreamer like herself—we 
will call her Caroline—had formed die 
tenderest friendship for her neighbour, 
Angelica. The two girls were insepa¬ 
rable ; their parents approved of dieir., 
intimacy, and allowed diem to pass dieir 
time alternately at each other’s house; 
this was particularly the case in whiter, 
when the badness of the roads made the 
communication between the properties 
somewhat dangerous during the long 
nights. The mther of Angdica had 
formerly been well acquainted with 
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On^iostro, whose mysteries (although 
many were explained and unravelled 
to him) nevertheless imparted to his 
mind a strong bias for the mystic and 
the supernatural. Besides the best 
works on general literature, his library 
contained a quantity of legends and old 
chronicles. Oftenthqjps would these 
two girls sit up the greater part of the 
night, inflaming their already excited 
imaginations with tales of appuitions 
and demons o^ every description. It 
happened that, during one of these fits 
of excitement, thev pledged themselves 
that whichever should first quit this 
world would re*appear to acquaint the 
other of it. They had read of instances 
of such promises being made, and, in 
order to render the contract more bind<- 
ing, they vowed that were they even 
induced to retract the engagement ver¬ 
bally, the circumstance should remain 
unalterably determined.. While their 
hands were still clasped within each 
other the house bell struck midnight. 

* Hark!’ cried Angelica as if inspired, 
'the hour of my death has tolled, at 
this time shall my vow be fulfilled!’ 
The terrified Caroline started up with 
a piercing shriek. ‘ Hush !' cried An- 
gdica, ‘do not alarm yourself. 1 
spoke in haste ; I meant to have said 
the hour of my birth; sixteen years 
ago at midnight 1 came into the world, 
and the hour is now become doubly 
sacred to me through our mutual en- 
gagmnent which it may possibly be my 
lot to ratify.’ The friends had again 
wandered far into the ideal world, when 
the self-extineuishing lights warned 
them to seek their pillows. Some time - 
after this mad freak Caroline was taken 
ill. For some days Angelica would not 
leave her friend, until the physicians 
declared it to be a malignant fever, 
when the parents of Angelica insisted 
upon her return home. She obeyed 
without a murmur so long as Caroline’s 
life was not in dangmr, but no sooner 
were fiears entertained for her safety 
than Angelica hastened to the couch of 
h«r friend; that fatal promise now ex- 
erdsed a fiear^ power over her mind, 
she determinefl to risk her own 
life rather than endure such anxiety any 
loiter ; she conjured the invalid to re¬ 
tract the engagement, which the latter 
the more reomly did, observing her 


friend’s deep anxiety on h» account, 
who moreover had not considered the 
subject in so serious a point of view. 
This scene, so dreaded by all present as 
likely to produce a most unmvoorable 
eflTect on the invalid, was, on the con¬ 
trary, followed by the most cheering re¬ 
sult; the effort proved salutary, and 
Caroline, to the amazement of hm* doc¬ 
tors, became speedily convalescent; she 
looked upon Angelica as. her preserver, 
and the two friends came to the deter¬ 
mination never again to hazard a wish or 
an inquiry respecting the unseen world, 
and at last the passionfor the mysterious, 
if not the belief in it, appeared to have 
vanished from their minds. In course of 
time the illness and the vow (which very 
probably caused it) were almost for¬ 
gotten, and the two girls, now more 
firmly attached than .ever, soon dis¬ 
covered other sources for a far more 
genial intercouse. It happened one 
day that Angelica accompanied her 
parents to a ball in the neighbouring 
town. Caroline made a plea of do¬ 
mestic engagements as an excuse for 
declining the party, but she secretly 
gave up the pleasures of the dance in 
order that she might prepare a little 
surprise in honour of her friend’s birth¬ 
day, which was to happen on the mor¬ 
row, and she sat up until late in the 
night with her own maid, in order to 
complete her work, and had just finish¬ 
ed, and begun to lay it aside, as the 
clock struck midnight. Immediately 
so strong a current of air was felt in 
the room, that tlie needlework and ma¬ 
terials lying on the table were blown 
and scattered about in all directions 
by it, and, Caroline, looking up, beheld 
tne shadowy form of Angelica flitting 
before her eyes, and then, apparently 
sinking upon the ground, it disap¬ 
peared. Alarmed by her cries, the 
woman hastened to her, and received 
the terrified and fainting girl in her 
arms. The servant ^ad observed 
nothing but the strong draught and 
instant dispersion of the work, which 
she was busied in collectings when 
called to her mistress' assistance. True 
it was, that at that same moment An¬ 
gelica, in the very act of waltzing, sank 
upon die floor a corpse I” 

“ That is truly awful," said the 
liostess. 
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"What strikes me as most appal¬ 
ling/’ observed Palk, " is the dark 
pophetic meaning of the words,' The 
hour of my death has tolled!' An¬ 
gelica involuntarily foretold the mo¬ 
ment of her dissolution." 

** How do you account for that na¬ 
turally ?" inquired Elisa. 

“ Excuse me, fair lady; I must per¬ 
force resign the office of interpreter 
general. I neither can, nor would I 
attempt to explain the very extraor¬ 
dinary occurrence we have just been 
listening to. If it happened, it was 
imperatively according to the order 
and laws of nature. 1 never met with 
so astonishing an instance as the sequel. 
1 cannot account for it, and conse¬ 
quently it appears unnatural. In the. 
same way is this egotistical theory the 
basis of all criticism. Hiipfner, the 
jurist, gave, many years since, the in¬ 
vention of the balloon in illustration 
of an impossibility. In the later edi¬ 
tion of his works this opinion has, of 
course, been suppressed. Meteoric 
showers, and other wonders of nature, 
which our ancestors looked upon as 
mere chimera, and ridiculed as such, are 
to us neither fabulous nor impossible, 
but acknowledged natural appearances. 
Popular belief, or, in other words, su¬ 
perstition, offers a, mine of inquiry to 
the naturalist Truth, it must be 
owned, does not always burst into 
light with all her full perfection ; but 
what man of understanding would 
argue that the earth embosoms the 
sterile rock alone, because her gems 
and precious metals must be extracted 
by artificial means 

" See!” exclaimed Elisa; " the magic 
hour is almost arrived. Now 1 am sure 
you all wish well to my Louis and my¬ 
self, and that our lot may prove a happy 
one.” 

** Pr'ythee jpatience, patience,” said 
Herrman ; “ depend upon it Falk will 
produce a solemn address to the New 
Year, adapted for the occasion. He 
has been composing and poetising the 
whole afternoon." 

Well," said th^ hostess, "it is really 
scandalous that we allow the year to 
close without a song. Gome, Falk, pro¬ 
duce it; I'll wager you have brought 
one with you." 


"Indeed 1 have-not; besides* tlie . 
ccmversation was interrupted.” - 

"Produce it, Falk,” repeated the 
hostess: "I know you have it." 

“ But it bdongs to the New Year." 

" Ha!” exclaimed EKsa, " it is the 
congratulation Herrmann idludedto;" 
then taking her glass—Here's to the 
magic power of prediction.’* 

^ All hastened to touch i^asses with 
the fmr betrothed. 

“ Hark I 1 hear a bell," said Herr¬ 
mann. 

" Hush! still!" answered the host, 
opening a window. 

The quarter had already struck ftom 
the belfry. With a shrill clear sound 
the house clock repeated twelve. The 
company sat still, listening in silence 
to the expiring echoes of the year, as 
from the cathedral tower pealed forth 
in full deep tones the parting knell. 

Elisa gently bent towards her be¬ 
trothed. From her eyes beamed a 
paradise of youthful hope and happi¬ 
ness. Every one beheld with interest 
that mute ^ expression of the fondest 
and purest affection. 

The hostess gently approached her, 
and kissed her fair young brow, shaded 
by its rich chesnut curls. As yet no 
one ventured to break the stillness of 
that moment, until the nearer parish 
church, with still heavier toll, sent 
forth the last stroke of midnight. 

' Falk arose, noiselessly unfolding a 
sheet of paper, and, sinking bis voice 
to a portentous whisper, began— 

" Hark the death-bell’s tone—" 

Elisa raised her eyes, and instantly 
fell with a cry of horror! The hostess 
and the baron received her, fainting 
and pale as death, in their arms. 

"What was that?" asked all in a 
breath: some tliought it was Elisa, hav¬ 
ing remarked her previous emotion, 
others said the cry was distant and had 
b^n the cause of her alarm. Meanwhile 
Elisa, assisted by the two phyddans 
who were fortunately present,recovered 
her senses, and she explained that the 
cry which she also heard, certainly 
alarmed her at ffirst, but on looking up, 
she thought she beheld a phantom; it 
seemed as if the Virgin stood before hmr, 
her face and form rigid like those of a 
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corpse* the sight of which deprived her However, she does not app^r to have 
of sensation.” noticed it” 

" I am happy," said the host, “ that it TheHttle New-Year’sgifts withwhidi 

is in my power to relieve you iProm aU tiie host presented each pf his friends, 
apprehension as regards the phantom, now complexly restored the cheerful* 

My Madonna is huhg^'n a most advan- ness of the part/. Each received some 
tageous morning light, but ih the even- bagatelle in complimentary or pkyfal 
ing the rays of the lamp produce quite allusion to bis or her tastes or feelings, 
a contrary effe^, and give the picture The baron’s portion was an ancient 
so deatb4ike an aspect, that I am some^^ castle, which changed itself into a tero- 
times inclined to hang a curtain before pie of Hymen ; Anselha’s, a wine glaas 
it. Only look now and convince.yotir* that became a smiimg Hebe; Fuk's, 
self.” a dance of Bacchanals round a wine 

‘ He then led the still exhausted girl barrel, which, seen by camile>light, 
back to her seat, from whence the pic- presen^d'^the Muses at the fountain of 
tore had a most singular eifect; the Helicon ; and Elisa received a rosebud, 
face of the mother appearing almost changing to a Cupid, surrounded by 
colourless, presented a shadowy, un- children’s playthings. The song and 
earthly contrast to the healthful rounded Jjie jest went merrily round ; Falk was 
form of the infant. Elisa immediately at last enabled to read his ode to the 
recognized the phantom created by her New Year without interruption, end as 
over-excited imagination. the party were about to separate, the 

The scream remains to be inquired baron ipvited them all to re-assemble at 
into said the hostess, ringing for the do- his c>»tle at the same period in the en- 
mestics. The nursery maid was called, suing year. The proposition was gladly 
** It was nothing of any consequence, acceded to, and the friends drank to 
gnddigejrau, only the nighf'lamp went their next happy meeting, in a bumper 
out, and the little Eraelius waking, of the oldest and best that their host's 
shrieked to find himself in the dark.” liberal cellar afforded. 

Heaven be pnAsed!" observed Falk, ‘’Keep your word,” said Elisa, as 
sotto voce to Anselm was absolutely she took leave. ’’Not one of us must be 
frightened, for just as I b^an to read, absent on the next New Year’s Night; 
the singular connexion between my remember, the first promise made in 
poem and the wevious conversation the year is irrevocable, and must be 
fell like a wei^t upon my heart, conscientiously adhered to.’’ 

NIGmr THE SECOND. 

Christmas passed off with'the greatest ments of the year, herald [n the merry 
possible hilarity ; i|fe customary etren-» hours they hoped to enjoy at the hos- 
nes of the season w^e interchanged, pitable mansion. 

not forgetting the absent baron, for .Schloss Hartenstein is situated on a 
whom a store of badinage was in pr^ prominent rock, surrounded by beau- 
paration with which to surprize him at tiful and romantic scenery. The style 
the approaching reunion af the little of architecture suffices to show (even 
coterie at the castle, where he and his were old chronides wanting to testify 
young wife passed their time in a state it) that the castle took its origin in tlie 
of uninterrupted happiness. During earliest feudal ages. Oviing to repeated 
the year repeated invitations had been hostile^ attacks the building (excepting 
sent and accepted; and the friends al- the ‘<many dungeons and passages exca- 
ready enjoyed by anticipation the plea- vated to the very depth of tlie rock) 
sures of that social intercourse which a had* at various periods been partially 
few days spent tc^ether in the country , destroyed; io that the eye of the most 
would afford them. Hard frost and a casual observer discerns the tastes and 
brilliant sky enlivened the lak days of raquiskes of many a century, both as 
December, as well as the prospects of regards the form antldistaributioo the 
the party. It was arranged they should* diluent parts appropriated to. internal 
all meet at the baron’s on the 31st, and convenience. In later times the more 
while celebrating the vanishing mo- recent possessors have endeavoured to 
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improve and impait an air of comfort 
to the Schloss as a dwellings without 
interfering with, or injuring the mas¬ 
sive antiquity of the exterior, so that 
many parts of the building present a 
rather ludicrous contrast between'the 
present arrangenfent of some of the 
apartments, and what had been evi¬ 
dently their primitive destination. Al¬ 
together the ensemble, although strik¬ 
ingly singular, is far from disagreeable 
to the eye of a spftotator. It must be 
allowed ^hat a considerably less space 
would have sufficed for a more superb, 
as well as a morecommodious nesidence; 
but, the absence of .all uniformity is 
more than compensated for by the pic¬ 
turesque and disjointed masses of build¬ 
ing which surprise the visitor in every 
possible direction, and any endeavour to 
explore the whole of this elaborate struc-, 
tare would be fruitless indeed, as many 
parts of it remain unknown to its present 
occupier, and perhaps have not been vi¬ 
sited for many successive generations. 

The deep snow having become firm 
and hardened, rendered the roads de¬ 
lightfully easy, and the travellers 
arrived in the highest spirits at the 
castle ; most of them were strangers to 
it, and the novelty of the scene at¬ 
tracted their attention from object to 
object, as the baron led them through 
innumerable corridors and lofty halls, 
until they reached the warm and cheer¬ 
ful withdrawing room. 

“ And where is the lady of the 
house ?” eagerly inquired Iililk ; after 
the hearty Welcome to F^rtenstcin !’* ■ 
had been again repeated to the guests ; 

I fear that we arrive too early, but 
the roads are how so good, that we 
travelled faster than we expected.” 

** Alas ! I am a widower bewitched,” 
replied the baron, so I must e’en 
solicit the indulgence of the ladies if 
the absence of-the hostess is too ob¬ 
servable in my performance .of the 
honours to them. Meanwhile, I trust 
tj»at this evening, or early to-morrow, 
my wife will be enabled to resume her 
agreeable office; we have been spend¬ 
ing Christmas with my mother-in-law, 
and so nt>t entirely to spoil the good 
did lady’s pleasure, I found raysdf 
compelled to leave her daught^iivith 
her a couple of days longer.” t 


" But she may still arrive |^!-day,” 
exclaimed several voices atoned. . 

” I certainly expect h®-,” sftid the 
baron; yet 1 know how difficult 
separation will be, and her present 
situation raiders her mother trebly 
anxious on her account. Their medi¬ 
cal adviser laughs at these alarms, and 
will not hear of any danger; but you 
all know how impossible it is to op« 
pose reasoning to the ifond wishes of 
an Unxious'motherto-morrow, how¬ 
ever, ray wife will undoubte^y be' 
here.” ‘ 

The baron had arranged a hunting 
party for the gentlemen ; Falk alone 
devoted himself to the ladies and the 
tea-table, where Cecilia, a near relation 
of Elisa’s, presided in her absence; 
he looked more confidently than any 
of them for the return of Elisa, and 
at every noise in the castle-yard sprang 
to the window, in the expectation of 
seeing her. At last his impatience 
increased so muchy.that the party jested 
him about.it. 

“ Laugh *if you will," he retorted; 

“ but 1 owe Elisa some satisfaction 
since last year, consequently her 
return concerns me more than any of 
you.” 

In reply*’to the general inquiry, 
Falk reminded them of the ominous 
commencement of bis New Year’s 
poem, which he thought might, un¬ 
der the then existing circumstances, 
have powerfully affected Elisa, although 
she was too good-natured to make it 
evident. 

Cecilia begged to be enlightened— 

“ You have sufficient reason,” she said, 

" when all was told her, to atone for 
the alarm you caused Elisa. But you 
are, apparently, yourself unaware why 
the first line of your poem so strongly 
affected her.” 

Cecilia was pressed by all to be 
more explicit. 

She continued. “ Aft® what you 
have related, it was sc®cely the story 
of Angelica, that Elisa excused h®self 
from relating; had slie mentioned the 
circumstance, upon which I am con¬ 
vinced her mind was dwelling at the 
time, you would doubtless not .have 
read your poem in h® presence." 

“ neally, you make *m« uneasy," 
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said Falk; ''and 1 am sure all present 
are desirous to know what Elisa ^en 
toncealed from us.” ^ 

’“ It is no secret,” said Cecilia; “yet 
I presuipe the baron is xht aware of it, 
therefore I request you will use the 
information discreetly. There exists 
in the family of our mend an old tra¬ 
dition, whose original meaning, like 
many other things of the kind, has 
been obscured ii\ the lapse of - time. 
The legend declares, that the death of 
every, member of that family shall be 
announced by the sound of a bell, and 
that the last of them should ring his 
own knell. 1 have never been able to* 
ascertain the origin of this singular 
rediction, yet the village church 
ooks can prove that the ' different 
members of the' familpr have died 
while the hour was striking. It is 
said that one of them having Iain for 
some days in the last agonies, com¬ 
manded the bells to be tolled, which 
being done, he closed his eyes, and 
slept in peace. It is not for me to 
decide whether this be truth or fable ; 
I will only show yon how singularly 
the tradition has been verified in the 
case of Elisa's father. The major was, 
as you know, the last of his line, and 
this circumstance awaketmd the re¬ 
membrance of the prediction which 
had been for many years almost for¬ 
gotten. Without being exactly super¬ 
stitious, the major always disliked the 
subject of the tradition to be reverted 
to, and gave orders, through an indi¬ 
rect channel, that a large house-bell 
used for assembling the domestics at 
dinner, should be taken from its place. 
When he was attacked with his last 
illness, the doctors gave up all hope 
of 8avin|r him—not so the .peasantry ; 
they maintained that so long as their 
lord was not a bell-ringer, there could 
be no fear of his life. Their hope was 
strengthened by an accident 
seemed to promise a removal -or^&y 
bell from the vicinity of the. infviid. 
It hajK^ned that on a Sfdnt’s-day one 
of the bells became injured, and in 
order to improve the chime, the old 
set was taken down to be re-cast. This 
was no sooner done, than the major’s 
h^th began daily to im|H:ove; only a 
visiona^ dread that he suffer^ from, 
amounting sometimes almost to mental 


aberridisth, caused Ids me<|^eal attend¬ 
ants still some anxiety. One fancy 
tormented him in particular, namely, 
that thfe castle might take fire^ and 
from the^Kiant of an alarm-bell, assist¬ 
ance would come too late. In this 
respect,"’ his fears weip certainly 
not groundless; accordingly the old 
house-bell was again restored to its 
place : upon this, the majmr appeared 
calmer; but on the following night 
experienced so vi(dent a relapse, that 
heAiuite overcame tiis atten(^nts; he 
ran madly through the castle, shriek¬ 
ing ' Fire! fire! ’ Fate led him to the 
newly-suspended bell, and seizing the 
rope with both hands, he rang an 
alarum that set the whole household in 
commotion, and at last fell exhausted 
and lifelMS upon the ground. You will 
agree with me," continued Cecilia, 
" that Elisa's emotion was caused 
more by the connexion with the 
death-bell than the apparition of An¬ 
gelica?” 

" Undoubtedly,” answered Falk; 
“ and I doubly regret that I was per¬ 
suaded to read the poem after our 
previous conversation. The remem¬ 
brance of it will always be painful to 
me." 

“ True,” observed Cecilia; “ but 
these circumstances cannot be foreseen. 
Who knows but accident may again 
frustrate your best intentions ?” 

“ Never fear; I am now on my 
guard.” 

“Who can tell? Surely you anti¬ 
cipated no such result last year ?” 

“ Exn^ence makes us wise," said 
Falk. ‘ 

“ It is my opinion,” rejoined Cecilia, 
“that you will not have the oppor¬ 
tunity of paying compliments, for I’ll 
wager an}rthing Elisa does not arrive 
befoie to-morrow." 

“And I,” said Falk, “will wager 
what you will that she returns to-day. 
I know Elisa, and know how stricuy 
she keeps her word.” 

Cecilia purposely turned the conver- 
sation to the huiftsmen, who might 
shortly be expected. She tiien went 
to the piano, and proposed they should 
amuse themselves with a little music. 
Time, aided by the fasdnatitm of song, 
flew rapidly by, and it was late befbre 
the bunting party returned ftom the 
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forest, laden vi^ith its spoil. T|te|}aron 
led his guests to the supper->room, 
where an elegant repast awaited them. 

''Just so were we all seated this 
time last year," exclaimed Herrmann, 
" with the exception of the mistress of 
the feast, and t^t she should be want¬ 
ing is, indeed, a misfortune. Our round 
table puts one in mind of a beadtiful 
face deprived of one of its visual 
organs. Will she really not arrive to¬ 
day ?’* 

" My dear friends," said the banot, 
" in pity cease these inquiries. Believe 
me, 1 miss my wife even more tlian 
you can ; but, under the circumstances, 
too much exactitude would have been 
cruel.” 

“ Ah ! ah!” said Palk, " I see how it 
is; you are under the slipper already. 
However, she shall be at least sym¬ 
bolically among us. Let me arrange 
it. In some monasteries they have a 
custom, and it is a pretty one, when 
the abbot dines from home, of placing 
opposite his chair a bouquet of beau¬ 
tiful flowers instead of the plate— 
thus.”—While speaking hehad drawn a 
chair to the table, and taking a few 
roses from an ornamental basket of 
fruit, had placed them in a glass before 
the vacant seat. 

The baron was ill at ease, but, rous¬ 
ing himself, said, “ Come, ray friends, 
let us be gay, and not deplore what is 
unavoidable ; though my wife will not 
thank you when she is informed that 
her absence has cast a damp upon your 
spirits. Come, fill your glasses. Wine 
is like sunshine and vernal showers 
together—let our mirth bloom and 
flourish beneath its influence." 

The guests took the hint of their 
hospitable entertainer, and the ladies 
exerted themselves to appear more ani¬ 
mated. Only the baron and Cecilia 
exchanged occasional uneasy glances, 
and now and then looked towards the 
window, as if in expectation of some 
one’s arrival. 

Falk whisf^red to his inquisitive 
neighbours ms conviction they 
were to be surprised by the sudden 
return of Elisa, uid thus prevented 
those wearying inquiries which the 
baron had endeavoured to avoid. 

It had just struck eleven when a 
horseman alighted at tke castle gate. 


and was speedily ushered into the aup- 
per-rpom. He brought the bamn in¬ 
telligence th^ his lady was well, but« 
cquld not possibly be with him before 
ah early hour tm the morrow* A billet 
from the hand of the barbnelStCon- 
firmed the message, and conveyed her 
affectionate New Year’s wishes to her 
assembled friends. « 

" Now from my heart I can ’ 'be 
cheerful,” exclaimed the baron, as the 
envoy withdrew.—" Now I confess to 
ou that 1 have passed the last few 
ours in a state of mortal anxie^. 
To-morrow 1 will explain all, a!nd am 
confident you will grant me your for¬ 
giveness for having played the host so 
unworthily.” 

The baron was besieged for an ear¬ 
lier explanation. 

After some reluctance he said, "Well, 
be it so, though strangely enough we 
recur to the same topic that occupied 
us the last New Year’s-night.” 

" Hast thou had a vision ?” quoth 
Falk. “ In^ossible!” 

" Something like it,” said the baron; 

“ though not I myself, but my wife. Her 
lively imagination is so apt to border 
on the romantic, that 1 took but little 
notice of the circumstance at the time. 
However, as the critical moment ap- 
proaclied, the mere tltought df the 
coincidence made me tremble like a 
child. You all, probably, remember 
our conversation on the last New 
Year’s-eve, and that it turned upon 
the obscure, but still interesting theme 
of presentiments and forebodings; also 
the alarm caused by the sudden faint¬ 
ing fit of my then betrothed Elisa ?” 

“ I remember it well," interposed 
Adolf (better known as “the host,") 

" and the false light giving my Ma¬ 
donna a spectre-like appearance.” 

" Exactly," replied the baron. *' As 
early as possible the next morning I 
called, and found Elisa perfectly re¬ 
covered and cheerful as usual ; aU was 
forgotten, ^nd we conversed as young 
lovers are wont. As was natural, 1 be¬ 
sought her to fix the earliest period for 
our union; at this she became thought¬ 
ful, and no longer listoaed to my |nan8 
for little excursions and other winmer 
amusements; mid when at last 1 ex- 
ressed my surprise at the change in 
er demeanour, she so^^owftilly ne- 
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plied: ' We muet not indulge in too 
happy anticipations; perhaps this year 
may not yet witness our union.*" 

" Braro 1” Cried Herrmann, “ the old 
year has belied the prophecy." 

I was nevertheless-aBnarious," said 
the baron. 

Impossible,”inteiTupted Herrmann; 

« you were married whilst winter and 
spring yet strove for mastery." 

“ You will agree with nie,” continued 
the baron, ** when you have heard all. 

I could not prevail upon her to explain 
her enigmatical meaning. Well, time 
passed on and the subject was gradually 
forgotten; my mother-in-law coincided 
in my wish that the marriage should 
take place in^mediately; not the shadow 
of an obstacle presented itself, and in 
the first days of spring 1 led my Elisa 
to my paternal home. As 1 sat beside 
her for the first time alone in the twi¬ 
light, amongst other prattle £ jested 
her upon her false prophecy ; she 
looked down and turned very pale ; at 
length, with deep emotion, she exclaim¬ 
ed, * Oh ! that we had waited one other 
year; mv dream will be accomplished, 
but far, far worse for us both.* There 
was so much of solemnity in her manner 
that I tried every persuasion to win 
her secret from her, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in doing so. It ap¬ 
peared that that same New Year’s-night 
Elisa’s vision transported her to the 
next—namely the present; this was 
doubtless occasioned by my proposition 
that we should re-assemble here. Har- 
tensteiu was also the scene of her itha- 
ginings. She found herself here sur¬ 
rounded by you all, but she was still 
my betrothed, not Tjrife. The in- 
terpretatidn the little drei^er put upon 
this was, either that she should hot be 
nny wife at this period, or, if so, wp^ld 
be only as one dead among usl'* 

" Now I have it," said Falk ; ** ’tis 
on that acoiant the amiable Elisa is 
absent." 

** Yes,” continued the baron; " I en-' 
deavoured to reason her out of this 
persuasion, and to convince her of the 
very natural connexion between her' 
dream and the pveviousdiscussion.- At' 
last I succeeded'in calming her, and, 
by the summer, dreams and fears were 
thou^t of no more. Meanwhile, we 
laid down numy plans for winter pas¬ 


time, and rqieated our invitation to 
you. During the last month, the old 
fantasy has again returned, and I con¬ 
fess it, I myself urged her to pass this 
portentous night at her mother’s; nor 
was'ray mind easy until news arrived 
that she was well and determined to 
remain where she is until to-morrow; 
for the wish that we should pass to¬ 
day together having originated with 
herself*, she deemed it a point of ho¬ 
nour not to be absent.*' 

' That I can well believe,” observed 
FalH. " She is indeed a being full of 
truth and candour, and would keep 
her word unto the grave itself." 

“ She is so," replied the baron ; " but 
her romantic turn of mind often causes 
me great uneasiness." 

“ Time will soften that down," said 
Herrmann. “Youth, without a tinge 
of the romantic, is always cold and re¬ 
pulsive." 

“ I don’t deny it,” continued the 
baron, “ I only say it makes me un¬ 
easy ; such natures prey upon them¬ 
selves ; what would only affect the 
thoughts or feelings of another, attacks 
them in the very core of life. That 
dream occasioned my wife a severe fit 
of illness which it required great care 
and several little summer excursions to 
remove.” ' 

" The dream had probably less to 
do with it than the interpretation,” 
said Herrmann. “ There was nothing 
in the vision, it is only the conven¬ 
tional idea that dreams are to be ex¬ 
plained in a contrary sense, which forces 
itself unpleasantly upon the mind." 

“That is not a merely conventional 
idea," observed Falk. “ Love and 
death, marriage and grave, bear 
the same relation to each oi&er as does 
the spring to the autumn, or morn to 
the evening. In dreams, the symbolical 
representation of one may signify the 
approach of the other in life, even as 
the rosy clouds of morning portend a 
storm, or the same in evening a bright 
and genial day. Hiere is certiunly 
something appalling in that dream, 
particularly for an' ims^native mind 
prone to tint everything with its own 
cblours." 

“ The extraordinary part of the story 
remains to be told," said the baron; 
“ it may also serve to prove what 
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strange effects may arise from an over¬ 
heated imamnation. My wife had ne¬ 
ver seen Hartenstein until I brought 
her here as its mistress; and I know 
that she had never heard any precise 
description of its localities, as 1 wished 
her to be agreeably surprised on her 
arrival, the castle having been, at a re¬ 
mote period, in the possession of her 
family : strange to say, the vision pre¬ 
sented to her mind everything pre- . 
cisely as she found it. She also pointed 
out to me a peculiarity in the building 
unknown to myself, and probably to 
many of my predecessors.” 

“ Doubtless,” rejoined Falk, as the 
baron remained silent; “ doubtless, this 
old stronghold conceals many a wonder 
of feudal times; I have oft heard tell 
of subterranean passages where the spi¬ 
rits of monks keep watch over their 
hidden treasures. Jjet us hear some of 
them.” 

The baron proceeded: “ It appears 
that each New Year's-night leads us to 
the game topic. Well, let it be so—per¬ 
haps 1 had better relate to you as I 
found it, an old legend discovered 
amongst some papers in the archives. 
It is a fact we must all acknowledge, 1 
believe, that our feudal ancestors were 
distinguished more by their power and 
ferocity, than by the nobler feelings of 
human nature. Of this description 
was Ritter Wolff, who dwelt many cen¬ 
turies back at Ilartenstein. was 
wealthy, bold, and the terror of his 
neighbours—consequently overbearhpg 
—and his wrath, when his slightest 
wish was opposed, knew no bounds. 
It happened that two young men were 
founu lioaching in the Ritter’s forests, 
and were taken prisoners by the hunts¬ 
men. Ritter Wolff, according to the 
custom of the times, ordered them to 
be confined in the castle dungeon, and 
at the expiration of a few days to be 
put to death. The father of the youths, 
a respectable citizen, tendered ft large , 
ransom for them, but in vain; the 
Ritter was inexorable, and added insult 
to injury., This was more than human 
nature could bear, and the unfortunate 
old man, forgetting the power of’^faw 
oppressor, gave vent to his feelings in 
no measured terms. Wolff’s rage was 
ungovernable. He commanded him 
to be cast into the deepest dungeon, 
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and foe days the Ritter brooded over 
some extravagant mode of punidiment, 
until at last some wealthy citizens soc- 
ceeded in ransoming the cld roan nnd 
one of his sons, on account of thrar 
handicraft, for l^ey were bell-founders 
famed far and wide. But the knii^t 
gave them their liberty only with thia 
dread restriction, namely, that the 
father should with his own hand cast a 
bell whose first sound should summon 
his imprisoned son to death. The 
shortest possible time was pur^Mely 
fixed for its completion, in order that' 
the miserable parent should use every 
exertion to hasten the lastiwmoments of 
his child. To save the life of one, the 
wretched father saw himself compelled 
to cast a death-bell for his firstborn. 
Even the Ritter’s dependmits and 
vassals were moved to compassion at 
sight of the old man going about 
silently with his tools, borne down as 
he was with a weight of grief and 
years. They tried to comfort him, 
and would gladly have Etssisted him. 
Many collected all the bits of metal 
they possessed, that they might be melt¬ 
ed down ; but the allotted time was so 
short, that the necessary quantity could 
not be procured, until several crucifixes 
sacred to their private devotions were 
contributed by his poor relations in the 
town. Amidst tears, and groans, and ■ 
many,itn,, imprecation, the hated work 
wasi-cettmleted—the fatal bell was cast. 

The old man’s fellow-citizens, aided 
by nearly all the Ritter’s dependants, 
hazprdecl one petition more. It was 
generally believed that Wolff would he 
satisfied with the father’s sufferings in 
the prosecution of the work, nnd not 
exact the fulfibnent of the horrid sen¬ 
tence-'!. .But entreaties were of no avail. 
The bell was suspended in the tower, 
andf'n^^BQoner ready tJian the Ritter 
commai^ed it should be tolled for the 
death of the prisoner. Then it was that 
/"the parent's reason forsook him. Madly 
niving, be ran to the tower, seized the 
rope, and himself sounded the knell. 
His wild cries were heard shrill above 
the booming, topes. He invoked the 
si^ts .Whose bnkges had mingled in 
that'fiearful shower vengeance 

on the oppressor^ and then pronounced 
a curse upon the bell, that henceforth ‘ 
its sound might bring misfortune Upon 
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the Ritter ami his house for ever, nor 
its death-toll cease, so long as one of 
his name or family should exist on 
earth. The malediction was responded 
ta The youth had ceased to live— 
still the maniac rang wildly on. The 
mountain storm arose, and mingled 
awfully in the din. The castle was 
struck by lightning, and a considerable 
portion of me building destroyed, ere 
the wretched man, overcome with ex- 
dtanent and exhaustion, lost sight of 
his sufferings in death." 

^*Well!" exclaimed Herrmann, "even 
supposing the lightning to have been 
attracted by the bell, the coincidence 
of the catastrophe with the crime and 
the malediction was, nevertheless, truly 
singular." ' 

The old man’s curse fell heavier 
stall,” continued the baron. "Some 
years afterwards, when the subject was 
probably forgotten, the Ritter was about 
to celebrate the marriage of his only 
daughter. The bridegroom was to 
have been received with all possible 
distinction and magnificence, and wel¬ 
comed with ringing of bells. The lady, 
in her bridal robes, stood in the bal¬ 
cony, watching the splendid cortege of 
her future lord as it advanced towards 
the castle. The great bell struck up, 
and whilst the young lady bent for¬ 
wards to acknowledge the salutation of 
her betrothed, she fainted, and fell over 
the balcony down the precipice below. 
Her scared attendants fled in all direc¬ 
tions, and at last discovered her lifeless, 
but without external injury, among the 
brushwood at the foot of the rock. 

Many visitations of a similar nature 
aroused the attention of the Ritter’s 
descendants. The bell might have 
been destroyed, but for the supersti¬ 
tious fear that the race would become 
extinct with it; so they contented them¬ 
selves by walling up every entrance to 
the tower, and removing the tongue 
from the ominous bell. But the cause 
remained ; and whenever a misfortune 
befell that ftimily, it was preceded by 
a spontaneous movement of the metu 
screech-owl (so the old writings term 
it), and its dull prophetic tone fell 
mournfully on the ear in the dead of 
night. So great became the dread of 
it, that the family resolved to abandon 
their paternal liimtage; and now, for 


more than three centuries ithat my an¬ 
cestors have possessed the castle, the 
bell has never once been heard. Even 
the recollection of it has been lost in 
the lapse of time^—at least, it never 
came to my knowledge. The old tower 
passes for a prison, which no one has 
felt disposed to explore, on account of 
the confined air, and its now dilapi¬ 
dated state. . Had it not been for the 
dream of Elisa I should never have 
commenced the research, for in recog¬ 
nising every part of the castle she 
also &tinctly remembered a tongueless 
bell. I made many inquiries of the 
oldest people in the village without 
any satisfactory result, and was about 
to give it up as a hopeless case, when 1 
chanced to light upon some traces of it 
in the archives, which by degrees I 
was at length able to connect. I have 
not mentioned th^ discovery to ray 
wife, nor do I wish her to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, as it would only ex¬ 
cite her to no purpose." 

"That was, indeed, a death-bell," 
said Falk, with a meaning look, to 
Cecilia. 

" Avaunt! with your prophetic New 
Year's ditty,” said Herrmann ; " the 
bells will soon strike up merrily, to 
greet the infant year." 

" Yes," replied Falk, mournfully, 
“ and they will toll the infant's mother 
to the tomb. That tale has made me 
melancholy; I see before me the ma¬ 
niac bell-founder, his white hmr and 
venerable beard streaming in the storm- 
blast. 1 hear the father’s groans, as 
he summoned one child to liberty, the 
other M death. Really, I should never 
be easy in the vicinity of the * Metal 
ScreecnowlI would have had it 
buried, and a new one hung in the 
church instead." 

" You only anticipate my intention, 
Falk," said the baron; “ as soon as the 
frost is over, the last trace of that crime 
shall be effaced. 1 mean to have the 
bell sunk in the river, the old tower 
shall give place to a gay pavilion, you 
shall pen the inscription for the new 
bell, and we will have a J&te at the 
consecration.” 

" That we will, and the sooner the 
better," said Falk; "Heaven knows 
what other calamity the odious thing 
may not bring upon the house.” 
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" I do not agree Mrith you/’ observed 
Anselm; Reformer proprietors might 
have had equal foresight, before tb^ 
gave up the castle for the sake of a 
bell, but they feared lest the dark pro¬ 
phecy should be connected vrith the 
duration of their line.” 

'' On which account it shall not be 
destroyed/’ interrupted the baron; " it 
shall continue, but in a situation where 
its sound shall not disturb the peace of 
my family. Besides, the anathema has 
been accomplished to the letter; the 
name of the Ritter has long since 

{ )assed into oblivion; my father-in- 
aw was the last of his line, and my 
wife, fortunately, bears that name no 
longer.” 

“ I quite agree with Anselm,” said 
Cecilia, “ that too much foresight often 
produces the evil it would avoid.” 

“ Pray,” said Herrmann, “ let the 
gloomy subject rest; the old year has 
scarcely one short quarter of an hour 
to exist. Let us sing our adieu to her, 
and a welcome to the new one. Hist I 
First in quartett, and the last line in 
full chorus.” 

Herrmann, Falk, Adolf, and Julie 
began:— 

“ TO THE EXPIRING YEAR. 

" Beloved matron! fare thee well; 

We’ve ta’cn a last adieu; 

We grieve to hear thy parting knell. 

Our tears Ihy grave bedew. 

•' The joys thy lavish hand bestow'd. 

Like angels shall watch o'er thee; 
Perchance each cup has not o’erflowed 
W'ith joy ; yet we deplore thee. 

*' May the young year the past transcend. 
We'll welcome it right merrily. 

We see thy waning form descend. 

Thy smiling babe comes cheerily.” 

Scarcely had the chorus finished 
when a tremendous crash that almost 
shook the massive building, started the 
affrighted guests from their seats. The 
baron, with much presence of mind, 
opened the window, the sound appear¬ 
ing to come from without. While they 
were yet conjecturing as to the pro¬ 
bable cause of it, anomer and a louder 
report took place, followed by a long 
reverberation. 

“ It had the sound of a bell,” fal¬ 
tered the baron, visibly agitated. 


Some of hii friends thought the noise 
.more resembled the fallmg of bridc- 
work or stone. 

All the household had ruh to tibe 
yard in their first fi'i^ht, and the baron 
was proceeding to mquire personally 
into it, when ue noise was again re¬ 
peated, and sounded distinctiy like 
powerful strokes dealt upon some me¬ 
tal substance. Fearfully the hollow 
sounds boomed through the midnight 
air, and immediately another crash en¬ 
sued, while several voices from the 
court-yard exclaimed at once, that the 
old tower was falling in. 

“ The same—^the walled-up belfry,” 
sighed the baron. 

It struck midnight. 

Again all was still; but, as the com¬ 
pany were about to resume their seats, 
in tile chair which Falk had playfully 
placed for the baroness, was her form 
distinctly visible : with the last stroke 
of the pendulum it disappeared, be¬ 
fore tlie terrified guests had time to 
utter more tlian an exclamation of 
alarm. , 

The domestics now returned to say, 
“ that the roof of the old tower had 
fallen, and that amongst the rubbish 
fragments of a huge bell were to be 
seen, which in its fall, must have occa¬ 
sioned the strange sounds they had 
heard.” 

“ The coincidence is singular,” said 
the baron, with a faltering voice. "The 
bell is destroyed at the same moment 
that the shade of my absent wife ap¬ 
peared to all of us. That dream! 1 
can no longer doubt my loss !” 

An express was instantly dispatched 
to bring immediate intelligence of the 
baroness, and relays of horses were 
sent on to expedite it as much as pos¬ 
sible. Before sunrise the messenger 
returned, his dejected countenance too 
plainly showing the nature of his mis¬ 
sion. The baroness had been attacked 
by spasms. Medical assistance was 
promptly rendered, but every exer¬ 
tion to save her proved unavailing. 
She expired as the clock struck twelve. 

" Everything has had its pcurtent^ 
and all is consummated," exclaimed 
the baron in the bitterest grief. 

No one ventured to intrude words 
of vain comfort on thh bereaved bus- 
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band’s woe. He retired^ his cabinet, 
and for some hours lived only to the 
indulgence of his feelings. The fol¬ 
lowing day his son—his Elisa’s son— 
was brought to him. The nurse re¬ 
lated the last moments of his beloved 
wife—^tears came to his relief—he took 


the unconsdous bdbe in his arms, and 
whispered— 

' ■ " Thy smiling babe comes cheerily—” 

then kissed its soft cheek, and once 
more listened to the consoling accents 
of friendship. 


CHURCHYARD CONTEMPLATIONS.—No. IV. 
THE CHURCHYARD DIAL. 

BY G. B. CARTER. 


The dial-stone aged and green.” 


Lone tenant of this mournful spot! 

Thou mark’st the changes of the hour ; 
And seem’st to breathe o’er things forgot 
The unbidden record of thy power. 
Sweet sister of the silent gloom. 

That lingers in the fretted aisle, 

The mouldering wall and nameless tomb 
Appear to woo thy quiet smile. 

But at thy feet, the starlike flowers, 

That gem the verdant robe of Spring, 
Alike in sunbeams and in showers, 

'' ’Their ever-teeming fragrance fling. 

The sapphire eye of yonder heaven 
Is beaming on thine ancient stone j 
But other eyes, at midnight driven. 

Come here to watch and weep alone. 

The lover lotilta, with heavir-g breast. 
Upon the shadow as it steals 
Along the margin of thy crest 
And Time's departing hand reveals; 

He traces in the fleeting hour 
'The life of her who bloom'd for him. 
Ere Death, with unrelenting power, 
Around her threw his shadows dim. 

• 

The mother wastes her lonely hours. 
While sunset lingers on thy face,— 

The palest of the weeping flowers 
That veil her infant’s resting-place.; 

The child, entranced beside thy feet. 
Beholds the turf profusely spread. 

O'er all on earth he deem’d most sweet,— 
A mother number’d with the dead! 
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Mjemento of the passing hoar! 

Still may thy hoary brow proclaim 
The perishable bo^t of power— 

The visionary hopes of fame! 

And slowly as thy changing shade 
May Time's dark current onward daw. 
Through many a chequer’d scene convey'd 
Of human bliss and human woe. 


THE ROYAL DUTCH CHIMNEY. 


Thk first rays of the sun were gild¬ 
ing the dancing waves of the Neva, and 
the roofs of the fast-rising city of St. 
Petersburg. Silence still reigned within 
the dockyards, as a y<iung man, dressed 
in the German fashion, seated himself 
upon a coil of ropes and leant his head 
upon his hand. 

" What laay folks these Russians are,” 
peevishly he murmured; “my uncle 
needed not have awakened me so early, 
so I may as well take a nap whilst I 
am waiting here,” thus saying, he closed 
his eyes, stretched himself at length 
upon the cordage, and was quickly 
asleep. 

Shortly afterwards, a man of tall and 
majestic stature, on whose every fea¬ 
ture nobility was stamped, walked by 
the spot with a firm step. A brown 
coat of coarse cloth, cut in the Dutch 
fashion, and a small fur cap, composed 
the most prominent parts of his attire; 
he carried in his hand a knotted cane 
of immense size. 'Phis individual halt¬ 
ed before a colossal vessel then being 
constructed on the stocks, and after 
gazing at it for some moments atten¬ 
tively, exclaimed— 

“ What do I see ? are my workmen 
all mad } 'fhesc timbers are all awry !'' 
Then casting a searching glance around 
—“ I see no ropes,” he continued; 
“ but, if I mistake not, here is what I 
am looking for.” 

He approached the spot where Jthe 
young man was sleeping, drew forth a 
coil of rope, and was about to commence 
his work; but the young man started 

a uickly to his feet, and seized hold of 
re rope, exclaiming angrily— 

^‘Stay there, you rogue. I wont 
suffer my uncle’s property to be thus 
slyly stolen.” 

“Steal!" responded the stranger; 


“ I merely took the rope for a few mo¬ 
ments, intending to return it almost 
immediately.” 

** Take and steal, is the same thing 
here,” replied the young man. “ Let 
go the rope, if you do not long for a 
good thrashing,” and he shook his fist 
at the offender with angry menace. 

“Great booby,” cried the stranger, 
“ here is a rouble; you will lend me 
the rope now, will you not ?” 

“ Is It possible!” ejaculated the young 
man, “you speak German, and you 
take me for one of those miserable Rus¬ 
sians who sell themselves soul and body 
for a piece of money. Keep your 
rouble, and take yourself off." 

“You have a good opinion, young 
man, it seems of this country.” 

The young man looked at him 
with an ingenuous air, and rm>lied, 
“You are not a Ru^ian; and 1 will 
tell you frankly, that I liave not a good 
opinion of that people. This is only 
the eighth day since my arrival in their 
villainous country; and as 1 cannot 
amuse myself in it, 1 shall make my 
way out of it as soon as 1 have once had 
a sight .<4 that madman, its emperor." 

“Why do you call the emperor a 
madman ?” asked the other, as he seated 
himself beside his hitherto opponent. 

“ I will tell you,” replied the young 
German familiarly, “ you arc a German, 
and although I took you for a thief, 
you appear to me, now I look at you 
more attentively, to have a tolerably 
honest face. The emperor, mark you, 
is a madman, because he thinks to make 
rational men of these boorish Russians ; 
and you must know as well as I, that it 
is an utter impossibility. Look you,” 
he continued, as he stooped to pick up 
a small piece of wood,-^" it would be as 
easy to inform these Russians, as for 
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you to make, in ten minutes, a hone 
and rider out, of this bit of wood.*' 

The stranger seized the chip, took 
something from his pocket, and a^ed—> 
Who are you, then, my ^end ; and 
how happens it that so enliehten^ an 
individual as yourself should nave visit¬ 
ed this land of ignorance ?" 

*'l will tell you all about it,** replied 
the young German, with an ingenuous 
air, “ my name is Steffen; 1 am a 
Silesian; my father was a schoolmaster, 
and my mother a very worthy woman. 
1 am the youngest of my brothers, and 
the boldest, to boot ; my father's call¬ 
ing did not suit me. 1 have a very rich 
uncle; he formerly lived in Holland, 
but he left that country for Saint Peters¬ 
burg in the capacity of ropemaker to 
the emperor; I have quitted my native 
place, and.comc here to learn hie trade. 
For these last five months I have work¬ 
ed in hie manufactory; and this morn¬ 
ing be bade me carry this heap of rope 
to the dockyard, and here have 1 been 
waiting since sunrise. But what the 
deuce have you made of that wooden 
chm ?” 

During the young man’s recital, the 
stranger, all the while listening atten¬ 
tively, had transformed the piece of 
wood into a tolerably well formed carv¬ 
ing of a man on horseback. The youth 
gazed at him with surprise, and at 
length said, “ Hark’ee, my friend, I 
think you are a sorcerer.” 

“If the emperor could model his 
Russians as quickly, would you not re¬ 
main at Saint Petersburg, Steffen ?'* 

“ Indeed would I,” replied the other, 

the city pleases me much, and so does 
the brm^ rolling river; but 1 do not 
like the natives.” 

“ Why are you so angry with 
them ?” 

“That’s no concern of yours,” re¬ 
torted Steffen. “O, this tooth-iche 
again; and not a single dentist to be 
found amongst the colony of Hotten¬ 
tots.” 

“ Silence,” said the stranger angrily; 
“which is the tooth that torments 
you ?” 

The young man gazed at him with 
astonishment. 

“ Here it is,” he answered, somewhat 
terrified, us he opened his ^ moutli 
widely. 


The strange^ pi;oduced a pair of pin¬ 
cers, and before the other knew what 
Im^ happened, the tooth was extracted. 

“Well now!” cried he with pride, 
“ 1 am a Russian, and I hope I know 
tolerably well how to draw teeth?” 

“ The deuce take you!” cried Steffen, 
“ I find too plainly that you are a Rus¬ 
sian, accursed charlatan, that is not 
the tooth that ought to have been 
drawn.” 

“How?" replied the Russian, some¬ 
what disconcerted, as he gazed on the 
white and sound tooth he had extracted. 
“ Come! sit down again, and 1 will 
look for the other.” 

Steffen, in spite of himself^ was 
obliged to obey. 

Open your eyes,” added the ope¬ 
rator, “ there's the decayed tooth," as, 
at the same instant, the stranger pre¬ 
sented it to him. 

Steffen, on opening his eyes, thought 
he had been dreaming, for a party of 
workmen who hud just reached the spot 
were making obeisance to him. 

The stranger then threw aside the 
pincers, seized his canc, and approached 
the trembling workmen. 

It was Peter the Great. 

The emperor was already at some 
distance, and still poor Steffen remained 
motionless in his seat, feeling his swollen 
cheek, and at the same time almost be¬ 
lieving that the occurrence was nothing 
but a dream. 

A young and pretty girl, attired in 
the Dutch costume, approached the spot 
with a somewhat distrustful air; her 
bright black eyes appeared to be seeking 
some one; and, at length, perceiving 
Steffen, she seized hold of his arm, ex¬ 
claiming,— 

“ What do you here, consin ? we 
have waited long for you; why did 
you not come ?” 

Poor Steffen clasped the young dam¬ 
sel's pretty hands, saying,— 

**Ah! my dear Marie, I am lost; I 
must quit thee, for I am guilty of high 
treason.’’ 

“ Heavens !'* cried Marie, growing 
pale. 

** dearest cousin,” continued he, 
in a trmbling voice, “ I have insulted 
die emperor; I have called him thief 
and rogue, and was very near thrashing 
him; 1 said that the Russians were as 
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stupid as brutes, and that their emperor Several months elapsed, and Steffen 
was a madman : at length, when he had began to be pleased with Russia; he 
drawn one of my teeth tl^at was not was beloved by his comradeS,'^ and his 
cayed, I treated him like an ignorant uncle Wjpmer was well satished with 
quack. You must plainly see that he him. Steffen had gtiown a tall, hand- 
will never pardon such an outrage.” some lad, and his ruddy countenaxu^; 

The terrified Marie huiried her cou- wore an expression of goodness idlied 
sin from the spot, whispering cautious- to true courage; he was ever ^ood-tem- 
ly:—Let us hide ourselves behind pered, and the pretty Mane by no 
yon vessel, and the emperor will not means averse from him. Master Will- 
see us—^run, run!” mer was, however, a vain man, and, in 

They had scarcely taken to their his own mind, had chosen the imperial 
heels ere the voice of die emperor,.,who major-domo for a son-in-law; he was 
had descried the fugitive pair, was accordingly vexed at this dawning af- 
heard— faction between the youthful cousins, 

“ Whither so fast, my children ?” as it deranged his projects ; and he de- 
Marie threw herself on her knees dared to his daughter that she should 
beside Steffen. never become the wife of a beggar. 

Peter the Great came up, and looking Steffen chanced to hear this ^dara- 
at Marie, he accosted her with— don as he entered th^ apartment, and 

Hold up your head, little one. exclaimed, in a voice trembling with 
What is your name ?” rage— 

“ I am Marie Willmer,” replied the “ You are wrong to call me a beg- 
modest yet courageous damsel,“ daugh- gar : I am a clever workman, and 1 shall 
ter of your ‘majesty's ropemaker.” never want occupation. Pay me my 

“ Aha, 1 remember,” said the em- wages for the five months 1 have 
peror, laughing, " I remember thee : we worked under your roof, and let us for- 
danced together at the sailor's wedding ; get that we are relations.” 
but that gallant there, is he thy lover ?” Willmer quitted the room to get the 
‘ Oh ! no, your majesty,” replied money, and Marie, in tears, threw her- 
Marie blushing, “ he is my cousin,'anc^i^^elf into her cousin’s arms, 
a very good lad too.” “ I shall see thee again,” cried the 

“ Are you not betrothed to the in- young man, straining his beloved Marie 
tendant of my household—Petro- to his breast; “ heaven will watch over 
witsch ?"asked the emperor. our love.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” was Marie’s eager Willmer re-entered, and, as he flung 
reply, “ he is clumsily made and ugly ; the money upon the table, said— 

I cannot endure him.” “ Adieu for ever ! I hope you will 

“ Ah ! I understand,” said the em- never more set foot across my thresh- 
peror with a smile, as his glance re- hold.” 

verted to Steffen ; but if you seek for “ Be easy on that score,” replied 
a polite lover, do not take your cousin ; Steffen, taking up his money; and then 
he is as coarse spoken as any Russian, withdrew, casting an expressive look 
I can assure you.” at his cousin. 

Saying these words, he turned on his Willmer and his daughter, as they 
heel, and continued his walk. The gazed from the window which looked 
young couple stood motionless with upon the courtyard, to their astonish- 
astonishment. ment saw Steffen distributing his money 

**Cousin,” said Steffen, "the em- among the poor serfs who worked in 
peror pleases me; he is a man who the manufactory, without retaining a 
merits the esteem of everybody.” single copeck; and when he took his 

"Well,” replied Marie, "another leave they hailed him with boisterous 
time have a little more discretion, or 1 shouts of thirnks. 

will no longer be friends witjh you.” Steffen now traversed the city, not 

" Rest satisfied, my dear Marie,” knowing what would become of hhn ; 
said Steffen, as they regained their for'his heart was solely afflicted at the 
dwelling hard by, 1 shall never for- thought that he might never more see 
get this lesson.” his dear Marie ; wandering about at 
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random, he at length found himself in 
a plantatimi of young oaks whitdi Peter 
the Great had reared before his new 
residence, at that time designated the 
''summer palace.” As he raised his 
head and contemplated the goodly 
structure, deep sighs escaped him, for 
his rival Petrowitsch dwelt on the 
ground door. He was about to pass 
through the little gate, when a young 
female falling from the wimlow knocked 
him down upon the grass. He speedily 
regained his feet, raised the damsel who 
burst into tears, and quickly saw, not* 
withstanding the gloom', that she was 
young and very ptetty. Suddenly she 
esca]^ from his grasp, ran towards 
river and would have dung herself 
into the current, had not Steffen, who 
as quickly foUox^ed, seized her by her 
streaming hair and prevented her from 
doing so. The features of the young 
damsel now assumed a death-like white¬ 
ness as he held her in his arms. Steffen 
sprinkled a few drops of water over 
her handsome face; after a few anxious 
moments she re-opened her lovely eyes, 
and related, as well as her sobs per¬ 
mitted her, her melancholy situation, 
that she had been betrothed to Petro¬ 
witsch, who had tlireatened to abandon 
her, and that the wretch had himself 
thrown her out of the window, and she 
had preferred death to exposure and 
disgrace. 

Steffen’s frame shook with indig¬ 
nation as he exclaimed, " The emperor 
will protect you." 

" Oh ! no,” said the young Lisinka; 
"I have no hope left; Petrowitsch is 
the emperor’s favourite, he will say that 
he knows me not.” 

Steffen at this reply was greatly em¬ 
barrassed, but he could not desert the 
unhappy fair one; suddenly he thought 
of Marie, and, supporting the tottering 
frame of Lisinka, he led her as far as 
his imcle's dwelling. 

Marie was seated at the window, 
gazing into the street in expectation of 
her father’s return, at intervals raising 
her eyes towards heaven and sighing 
heavily. How great then was her sur¬ 
prise when she perceived her cousin 
standing beneath the open window 
holding a young girl in his arms ; ^e 
started from her seat in terror. 

” Bring the lamp,” Marie, whispered 


Steffen; ” look at this poor young crea¬ 
ture, how ill she is; I know your ten¬ 
der heart, and that you will take pity 
on her," ' 

Marie took the lamp, returned to 
the window, and gazing on her pallid 
and distorted‘features, and tearful eyes, 
listened with interest to Steffen’s tale, 
and her heart soon consented to prepare 
a little apartment, and the unhappy Li¬ 
sinka wearied with weeping, sunered 
herself to sink in slumber upon the bed 
to which the good-hearted Marie had 
conducted her.' 

When she saw that the young |lus- 
sian had closed her eyes, riie descended 
to her own apartment, where W cousin 
awaited her. 

They passed some time in tender 
chat, Marie assuring him that she 
would find some means of keeping 
poor Lisinka within the house. 

A noise was suddenly heard; Steffen 
pressed Marie’s hand, leapt into tiie 
street, passed over the bridge, and 
reached Wasilei-Ostrow, a distant quar¬ 
ter of the city. 

The night was sultry, but gloomy ; 
Steffen casting his eyes towards the 
heavens, perceived a strange glare over 
the roof of the Chancery Hall, which 
disappeared an instant afterwards; 
whilst he kept his gaze fixed upon tlie 
building, tlie sea breeze arose, and at 
the same moment a small jet of flame 
gleamed through the skylight, and ap¬ 
parently became as instantly extin¬ 
guished. 

" Gracious heavens!” cried Steffen ; 
“the Chancery Hall is on fire.” He 
rushe4 to the closed door, and knocked 
as loudly as he was able, in order to 
awaken the controller. His loudest 
cries for assistance were for a long time 
unavailing; the neighbours assembled; 
but the controller was not awakened. 
At last the door, unable to resist the 
united efforts of the assailants, was 
shattered in fragments; the party as¬ 
cended to the upper chambers; but 
the fire was raging high and wide, and 
a suffocating smoke forbade farther ad¬ 
vance. Steffen got upon the roof, and 
convinced himself that a supply of 
water in buckets would easily extin¬ 
guish the.fire. 

He shouted with the utmost strength 
of his lungs, “Water! bring up water!’’ 
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There was not a drop within, or about 
the house. He descended from his 
dangerous past, swearing against the 
idlers, for he was full of indignation at 
seeing the roof becoming a prey to the 
flames. The whole city now resounded 
with the cry of ** Fire f fire!’’ An im¬ 
mense crowd had collected in front of 
the Chancery Hall, but every body 
stood motionless watching the progress 
cS the fire. Steffen succeeded in se¬ 
curing most of the papers, but he had 
the greatest difficulty in procuring 
assistance ; no one obeyed his call—the 
flames had already caught the adjoin¬ 
ing house. Steflen how forcibly seized 
tlie jet of the fire-engine, which had 
just arrived, and directed the stream 
upon the blazing building. “ Help, 
help, rascals !” he shouted. 

But tlie serfs looked on without ren¬ 
dering the slightest aid. 

Suddenly a terrible voice made itself 
heard above the din: Obey the 

orders of that young man—I command 
it!” 

A man of gigantic stature made his 
way to Steffen, and laid hold of the fire- 
engine. Suddenly tlie cro>«rd seemed 
roused from its apathy, the emperor 
was working in person, issuing his 
orders at the same time. By incon¬ 
ceivable efforts the adjoining dwellings 
were saved, but the Chancery Hall was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. 

On the morning succeeding this event, 
as the emperor was occupied in his 
cabinet, he was heard to murmur :— 

“ The Silesian was right, our engines 
are badly constructed.” He caused 
the lieutenant of police to be sum¬ 
moned, and in a short time every ar¬ 
rangement was completed. 

Go, seek the German mechanic who 
works in Willmer’s manufactory,” said 
the emperor. In half an hour the 
young man's arrival was announced. 

Steflen entered the presence some¬ 
what abashed ; he knew it was the 
custom to prostrate oneself before the 
emperor, and that but little accorded 
witn his private sentim^ts ; he there¬ 
fore remained upon his legs, content¬ 
ing himself with making a few obei¬ 
sances. ' 

Tiie emperor said, without inter¬ 
rupting himself ill writing, ” Do you 
like your trade ?” 


laf) 

“Not much, your majesty,” replied 
the embarrassed Steffen; “it is too 
quiet, too uniform.” 

Ah ! I understand,^’ rejoined Peter 
the Great, “you like to command, 1 
had a proof of that; look here!” 

Steffen approached the table. 

“ I have made a new regulation fof 
the prevention of fire ; I have ordered 
the proprietors of houses to fix in the 
roofs of their several dwellings in Saint 
Petersburgh, large butts of water; and 
every owner who shall not so have fur¬ 
nished his house at the expiration of 
three days, shall be severely punished. 
In order to carry this ordinance into exe¬ 
cution, we design that an officer, with 
four men under his command, shall 
have the inspection of every quarter of 
the city ; that officer is Steffen Langer, 
of Silesia, with an annual salary of three 
hundred roubles, and board and lodging 
at the barracks.” * 

“ Your majesty!” cried Steffen, trans¬ 
ported witli joy. 

“ Well, my lad, ’tis an employment 
fitted for you. You possess the cou¬ 
rage and sang-froid necessary in the 
hour of danger. Go to the barracks, 
they will give you the uniform, and to¬ 
morrow you will commence the inspec¬ 
tion.” 

At these words the magnanimous 
Peter dismissed him, and Steffen took 
his departure, so overwhelmed with 
his good fortune, as almost to lose his 
senses. 

The next morning, Steffen, having 
equipped himself in his new uniform, 
repaired to his uncle’s house, accom¬ 
panied by his guard of four Bussians. 
He entered the chamber of the master 
ropemaker with a firm step. 

The latter stood motionless with 
astonishment at the sight of the smart 
young officer. Steffen read the em¬ 
peror's ordinance, and took his leave, 
but not before he had squeezed the 
hand of his fair cousin, who thought it 
was all a dream. ^ ‘'■ 

Eight days elapsed, and poor Li- 
sinka had obtained permission to remain 
in Willnier’s dwelling ; she recovered 
her strength, and found a faithful friend 
in Marie. 

Steffen meanwhile executed his func¬ 
tions with success. Butts filled with 
water were to be found in every house ; 

K 2 
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but he could not get the same thing 
effected in the emperor’s summer 
palace. 

He had already read the ukase twice, 
and Fetrowitsch nad each time replied, 
“ Very well!” but he did not obey the 
mandate, and the water-butts were still 
wanting. 

Steffen, after having inspected the 
palace for the third time, without find¬ 
ing a drop of water in the lofts, grew 
; opened the door of the intend- 
ant’s apartment, and found the major- 
domo in his dressing-gown, stretcned 
upon a sofa. 

Fetrowitsch," said Steffen, master¬ 
ing his wrath, I come for the third 
time, and find not a drop of water in 
the lolts. 1 ihall purchase butts, and I 
shall cause them to be filled with water 
at your expense. You shall pay me, 
moreover, fifty roubles as a fine, accord¬ 
ing t6 the terms of the ukase.” 

Silence ! vagabond,” exclaimed Fe¬ 
trowitsch furiously, “ or I will thrust 
thee out of doors.” 

" I am here in the emperor’s name,” 
replied Steffen, trembling with rage; 
" I order you to pay me the fine.” 

He had scarcely uttered the latter 
words, ere Fetrowitsch struck him in 
the face with his clenched fist. 

At the same instant, Steffen threw 
himself upon the Russian, whom he 
seized by the collar, as his blows fell 
heavily upon the head and body of his 
adversary, who had neitlier tact nor 
courage to defend himself. 

When Steffen had thus somewhat 
appeased his wrath, he finished by 
giving the major-domo a hearty kick, 
and left the palace. 

A few hours afterwards, Steffen was 
everywhere sought for; a lacquey 
forced an entrance into Marie’s kitchen, 
and inquired of her, with an air of con¬ 
cern, whether she knew where he was to 
be found. Marie replied, that he was 
not in the house; and asked why the 
emperor sought so earnestly after her 
cousin. She learned bow serious the 
affair was, and then tell pale and fainting 
upon a settle, for she well knew the 
emperor’s severity. * 

Steffen was found at last: he re- 
pured to the palace, his heart beating 
violently, and he regretted having been 
so imprudent. Fetrowitsch was pacing 


up and down the corridor, and accosted 
him with an ironical smile— 

“ Well, my fnend, here you are; pray 
walk up, the knout will not long keep 
you waiting.” 

Steffen ascended the stairs without 
deigning a word in reply, but his heart 
failed him. He entered the anti-diam- 
ber; a lacquey opened the door of a 
side-chamber, saying:— 

Wait here, the emperor will shortly 
enter.” After which he locked the 
door behind him. 

Steffen remained a long time, con¬ 
templating earnestly the huge knotted 
cane standing in the comer, and occu¬ 
pied with one thought alone. 

'' What shall I do to escape the blows 
of the emperor's cane !” 

On looking everywhere around him, 
he could see no other issue than that of 
the door by which he had entered: 
flight was therefore impossible. The 
simplicity of the furniture was in strik¬ 
ing contrast with the marble walls and 
fine Dutch chimney-place, which con¬ 
stituted the peculiar ornament of this 
apartment, and which was, in fact, the 
greatest curiosity possessed by Peter 
the Great. 

In the middle of the cabinet stood a 
colossal table, which occupied at least 
one half of the apartment. Steffen was 
standing absorbed in thought, when 
suddenly he heard tlie emperor’s voice 
upon the stairs. 

“ If I could but avoid the first en¬ 
counter, thought Steffen. 

He cast his eyes upon the Dutch 
chimney-place. Echoing footsteps ap¬ 
proach'*d the cabinet door, the key was 
turned in the lock, and Steffen rushed 
under the Dutch chimney-place, climbed 
up as quickly as possible, so that when 
the emperor entered Uie chamber, he 
found no one in it. 

Where has the knave got to ex¬ 
claimed the emperor. Steffen remained 
quiet, despite his uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion. 

Steffen Danger, where art thou?” 
cried the indignant emperor, seeking 
him in every nook and corner. ■* If you 
do not answer, my fine fellow, ’twill 
be the worse for you.” 

" Here I am, your majesty,” an¬ 
swered a voice high up the chimney ; 
and a few small stones which rolled 
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down below indicated the road its pos¬ 
sessor had taken. 

The emperor ran towards the chim¬ 
ney, looked up it, and perceiving Stef¬ 
fen’s legs— 

“ The deuce take you! will you come 
down ?” 

No, your majesty," replied Steffen 
firmly. 

“ No!’’ repeated the emperor, " and 
why not ?” 

“ Because I have no mind to be 
beaten by your majesty." 

“ Ah! knave, but you have a mind 
to beat my vassals ?” 

“ If they be rogues like Petrowitsch, 
doubtless," replied Steffen, with in¬ 
creased boldness. 

The emperor, beside himself with 
rage, attempted to seize Steffen by the 
legs ; but the latter climbed higher, 
covering the emperor with a suffocating 
cloud of soot. 

Peter, despite his rage, was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw ; he left the chim¬ 
ney, exclaiming, “ Come down, you 
knave, or I will have a fire kindled, 
and you shall be roasted alive." 

“ I shant wait long enough for that," 
replied Steffen, “ I shall get upon tlie 
roof, and I shall find my way down 
very well.” 

" German devil!" muttered Peter. 

The emperor's wrath increased with 
each moment’s delay. 

“ If you get upon the roof I will 
have you shot,’’ he at lengtiucalled out. 

“ As it pleases you," replied Steffen, 
" I am not afraid.’’ 

“ Did one ever see such a bragga¬ 
docio?” exclaimed the emperor, hjuf in 
anger half ih laughter, " be fears no¬ 
thing, yet he hides himself from me up 
the chimney.’’ ‘ 

“ Have I said that I don^ fear a beat¬ 
ing ? I would rather die than be 
thrashed with a stick, even although it 
should be in the ernperor’s own hand." 

‘"Come down, 1 command you," 
cried Peter. 

I would willingly,” answered Stef¬ 
fen, ” but truly I dare not, under your 
majesty’s favonr.” 

Under my favour ?—what mean 
you ?” 

" If I come down of my own free 
will, you will beat me first, and inter¬ 
rogate me afterwards; is it not so, sire ?' 


“ Possibly." 

“ Well! if after having beaten me, 
ou learn that I am innocent, you would 
ave committed an injustice; therefore 
I will not come down, unless you give 
me your word to interrogate before you 
beat me." 

The emperor reflected a few mo¬ 
ments, and then said, 1 give you my 
word." 

A noise was immediately heard in 
the chimney; Peter seated himself at 
the table, struggling to master his 
anger. 

His face covered with soot, his clothes 
begrimed in the most ludicrous man¬ 
ner, added to Steffen's air of determi¬ 
nation, altogether disposed the em¬ 
peror to burst into a fit of laughter, and 
he had no little difficulty in preserving 
his gravity. 

“ Why arc you here, ungrateful ?’’ 
uttered the emperor. 

“ Because I have beaten your major- 
domo.” 

“ 'Prue, you ill-treated him through 
revenge; because your mistress thought 
him more amiable than yourself.” 

“ How!’’ cried Steffen, “that villain- ^ 
ous Russian ? Look at me, sire, could * 
Marie think him more amiable than 
myself.” 

The emperor gazed at his soot-be¬ 
daubed nose and face, and was ready to 
die with laughter, but he restrained 
himself, and replied, “ Truly, when one 
looks at you now, one could not believe 
it." 

“Well, then, 'tis not through jea¬ 
lousy, for Marie loves him not; but 
I punished him because he is a vile 
knave.” 

Steffen then gave his version of the 
affray, to which the emperor listened 
with attention; but when he had 
finished, he exclaimed, " How ! can it 
be possible ? no water in my palace ? 
thou hast spoken falsely !” 

Ascend to the roof, if you please, 
sire, and you will see that I speak the 
truth.” 

Peter left the apartment swearing 
lustily, and Steffen paced the chamber 
with an air of triumph. At the expi¬ 
ration of a few njoments the emperor 
entered, furious with rage, saying, 
“ Steffen, you are right, my ms^jor- 
doroo is a vile knave.” Instandy he 
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opened the door and shouted, “ Sum¬ 
mon hither Putrowitsch.” 

Steflen stood mutCj, and Peter, greatly 
agitated, walked backwards and for¬ 
wards. 

Petrowitsch entered smiling, for he 
supposed that Steffen had received the 
knout. He prostrated himself l>efore 
the emperor, but his features quickly 
elongated themselves, when Peter, in a 
terrible voice, asked him, " Why were 
you beaten, major-domo ?" , 

Petrowitsch was for an instant silent, 
he then replied boldly, “ Because I 
would not give up my betrothed, who 
cannot endure this German." 

“ Thou liest!” rejoined Peter, with 
a menacing air • thou hast not done 
thy duty, thm'e is no water in my 
palace." 

^‘Your majesty," stammered Petro¬ 
witsch, '‘the German has not spoken 
the truth." 

** I have convinced myself, thou art a 
vile knave. What hast thou done with 
the unhappy Lisinka ?” continued he. 

Petrowitsch raised his head and 
asked, "Lisinka—what Lisinka ?" 

" The young girl thou hast seduced— 
abandons—flung out of the window." 

“ I!" repeated Petrowitsch, feigning 
the greatest surprise; " Sire, your ma¬ 
jesty is disposed to jest with his poor 
servitor.” 

" Thou knowest nothing of all this ?” 
inquired Peter, casting a wrathful 
glance at Steffen. " Which of you two 
has lied ? Get'you gone ! the one is as 
bad as the other. Begone! I command 
ye!" 

Petrowitsch had already gained the 
door, when a woman's voice was heard 
without. The door opened, and Marie, 
pale as^death, prostrated herself before 
the emperor, sobbing violently. 

■ " I come to save my cousin, your 
majesty—do not drive me hence!" 

" what would you, Marie ?" asked 
Peter, benignly, " I believe you are the 
betrothed of Petrowitsch ?" 

“He,my husband?" repeated Marie, 
raising her lovely black eyes towards 
heaven, “ ah 1 rather would I die 1" 

“ How ?" asked the emperor. 

"They have deceived you, sire,” 
rejoined Marie, “you know not the 
villain on whom your favour is be¬ 
stowed. He has seduced the daughter 


of an honest merchant; he strove to 
kill her, but Steffen saved her life, and 
brought her to our dwelling. She was 
the other day alone, though I beheld 
her through the kitchen window; 
Petrowitsch entered and addressed the 
unhappy Lisinka, saying, ‘He would 
take an oath before the emperor, that 
he knew her notand he added, with 
a mocking laugh, ‘ That it was not the 
first time that he had taken false oaths.' 
He threatened to throw her out of the 
window, as he had already done once 
before. I, indignant at his atrocious 
conduct, have brought the unfortunate 
girl with me, and I am sure that the 
truth will be disclosed ; for you are 
just and generous, and are the protector 
of innocence.” , 

Marie became silent, and raised her 
tearful eyes towards the emperor, who 
beheld with evident interest the modest, 
yet courageous young damsel; he cast 
a look at Petrowitsch, who stotwl pale 
and trembling, as he opened the door 
and called—“ Lisinka!” 

The young Russian girl entered with 
a tottering step and discomposed fea¬ 
tures; she prostrated herself without 
daring to raise her eyes. 

“ Is it true what Marie has related to 
me ?” asked the emperor benevolently, 
“ hast thou Petrowitsch’s promise ? Is 
he thy husband.'*'' ,,, 

“Yes, before heaven !'* stammered 
Lisinka, reddening, and placing her 
hand over her heart. 

“ Is it true that my intendant threw 
you out of the window ?” continued 
Peter 

“ Yes, sire," replied Lisinka, in a 
low voice, “ but the window was not 
very high ; he well knew that the fall 
would not seriously hurt me." 

The emperor gazed at the young girl 
with astonishment, he tlien continu^: 
“ Is it true that he said he would disown 
thee, as well as thy child, by a false 
oath ?" 

Lisinka hung her head and replied, 
“ He threatened me because he was 
angrAT ; but he never would have done 
it?” 

" Know you this female ?" inquired 
Peter in a tone of' freezing coldness, 
addressing himself to Petrowitsch. 

The latter, pale as death, replied, 
“ No, sire; I know her not ” 
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Peter grew crimson with rage; he 
pointed to the two young girls, saying, 
“ They speak the truth, asid thou art a 
lying knave!” 

He cast a look full of dire results 
upon the criminal, opened the window, 
and cried in an angry voice, " Come, 
major-domo, you shsdl take the road 
through the window now, or I will 
have thee, beaten to death with the 
knout." « 

Petrowitsch almost swooned with 
terror; the emperor, like an avenging 
deity, stowl motionless. The former 
knew the just severity of the Czar, and 
rushed towards the window with an air 
of desperation, from whence he would 
have precipitated himself, but Lisinka, 
seeing the danger, withheld him, ex¬ 
claiming with heart-rending voice, 
“ Your majesty, I have spoken falsely; 
he is innocent, he knows me not. 
Mercy! mercy !” and she fell senseless 
on the floor. 

The emperor beheld the inanimate 
girl with admiration, and said with 
much emotion in his voice, " Pity she 
has not given her heart to a man worthy 
of such affection !—Well, knave, you 
know not then this girl ?” 

Czar, I am guilty,” sobbed Petro¬ 
witsch, throwing himself on his knees 
beside Lisinka;'" she is my wife before 
heaven.” 

“ Hence instantly,” said the czar ; 
" seek a priest who may hallow thy 
union, and then thou shalt know thy 
sentence." 

Petrowitsch took the young girl in his 
arms and withdrew. Marie would have 
followed them, but Peter stopped her. 

" Well!" said he to her, " hast thou 
not one look to bestow upon your 
Steffen ?” 

" Where is he ?” inquired the young 
damsel, gazing about her; and her eyes 
then encountering the yotfth all black¬ 
ened with soot, she remained over¬ 
whelmed with astonishment, "How,” 
cried she, " can this chimney-sweeper 
be my cousin ?” 

" You are caught in your tulli,” 
said the emperor laughing heartily; 

" Marie does not know you.” 

" I do not believe it, sire,” replied 
Steffen, wiping the soot from his fore¬ 
head. "Look at me, Marie; do you 
still love me a little 


Marie blushed, gave him her hand, 
and cast down her eyes with a ntnile. 

" There,” said Peter, " that is a lan¬ 
guage which all the world understands, 
without knowing Dutch as we do. 
Adieu, my children, you will very 
shortly hear from me again." 

The next morning Marie was seated 
at the window of her little chamber; 
she was sorrowful and pensive, for her 
father, who had been informed of Pe- 
trowitsch’s marriage, was in an ungo¬ 
vernable rage and had threatened to 
mm her out of doors if she ever spoke 
to Stefien agmn. Suddenly the door 
opened, the emperor entered, accom¬ 
panied by her father; the latter made 
his obeisance, whilst Peter said with a 
joyful air, " Know you,- my pretty 
Marie, that I come charged with a pro¬ 
posal of marriage? My major-domo 
demands thy hand; you shall have the 
command of him, and the care of my 
summer palace; he will come this 
morning to fetch you. Your father 
has consented, and I hope you will ac¬ 
cept him." 

Marie stood immoveable as a statne, 
without speaking a word ; the emperor 
smiled, and added as he went out, 

" Deck yourself gaily, my pretty one; 
the major-domo will be here four hours 
hence; you will be satisfied with my 
arrangements; farewell for the pre¬ 
sent !" 

Saying these words, Peter the Great 
disappeared ere Marie had aroused her¬ 
self from her stupor, but he left her 
father transported with joy. 

“ Ungrateful girl,’' exclaimed the 
indignant parent, " You do not deserve 
so' much good fortune; but let ns say 
no more about it: I am going out to 
purchase jewels for the occasion ;’if, on 
my return, I do not find you dressed, I 
will wring thy neck in the emperor’s 
presence, and then turn thee out of my 
house for ever.” 

He quitted the bouse, and Marie re¬ 
garded it as itothing better than a 
dream : at length she thought to her¬ 
self, " The emperor is good and geni^- 
ous, and cannot wish to render me utt- 
happy ; I will do all they have asked 

___ ^ tM 

me. 

She then twined her dark hair in 
shining tresses, made a nuptial crown, 
and attached it to her head: next put 
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on the gay scarlet petticoat and black 
satin boddice; and over all, a pretty 
neckerchief, edged with lacebehold 
her, therefore, completely attired, and 
looking lovely as an angel. 

Master Willmcr returned, and his 
features expanded with delight at see¬ 
ing his daughter look so brilliant; he 
opened his packet, drew forth the pre¬ 
cious chains of gold wherewith Marie 
was to interlace her boddice ; fastened 
the bracelets round her taper wrists; a 
superb necklace ornamenting her neck j 
and the ends of a magnificent waist¬ 
band fell over a lace apron. 

The father contemplated his daughter 
with enraptured looks—suddenly a clash 
of music resounded in the street; a pro¬ 
cession advanced, at the head of which 
marched the Intendant of the palace, 
holding a large stick in his hand, sur¬ 
mounted with a huge knob of gold, 
and wearing a splendid uniform. The 
cortige halted before the house, Marie 
pressed her hands over her heart, which 
throbbed violently ; the door opened, 
a well known voice saluted her ears; 
she raised her eyes, and uttered a 
scream, for the new major-domo, at¬ 
tired like a prince, was none other than 
Steffen himself, who approached her 
with extended arms, exclaiming pas¬ 
sionately, “Ah! Marie, how ravishingly 
you look !” 

“ Stefien!’’ murmured Marie, over¬ 
powered with joy, as she threw herself 
into his arms, and shed tears of extacy. 

Master Willmer entered at the same 
moment, and seeing the group, cried 
gaily, “ It’s all right, my children, I’m 
satisded now !’* 

But how great was his surprise, 
when Steffen turned his head round, 
saying, “ Really ? are you indeed satis¬ 
fied, uncle? Heaven be prfused, for 
you have made me so happy.” 

“Am I then deceived ?” said master 
Willmer,-—" my daughter is betrothed 
to the imperial major-domo.” 

“ And that am I since yesterday 
evening,” replied Steffen proudly. 
“ See, 1 already wear the emperor’s 
uniform.” 


“ And Petrowitsch ?” 

“ The emperor has forced him to 
marry Lisinka, whom he seduced,” re¬ 
plied Steffen; “ he has been made in¬ 
spector of a distant palace, but only on 
condition of good conduct. So soon as 
Lisinka,bas a complaint to urge against 
him, he will be dismissed and travel 
to Siberia ; ’tis the only means of cor¬ 
recting such a knave. 1 am major- 
domo; it 'was the post which you 
wished your son-in-law to possess; 
your daughter has bestowed upon me 
her heart, ^ve me therefore her hand, 
uncle, and with it your blessing!” 

Marie flung herself on her knees; 
a burst of music arose without ; and 
master Willmer, resisting no longer, 
joined the lovers’ hands. 

They immediately repaired to church 
—everything was in readiness; and 
thence to the emperor’s gardens, where¬ 
in tables were spread for the newly 
married pair and their guests. 

The emperor made his appearance, 
surrounded by his nobility ; and Marie, 
transported with joy, prostrated herself 
before him. 

Peter extended his hand towards her, 
and said to his suite, with a smile, 
“ May heaven grant you all wives who 
may nave as much affection for you, as 
little Marie has for Steffen.” 

Then, addressing the latter, he said 
in a whisper, “ I hope that you are now 
recompensed for the sound tooth which 
I extracted; and that you will deport 
yourself like a well-conducted major- 
domo.” 

“ Rest, assured, your majesty,” re¬ 
plied St^en, with a triumphant air. 

“We ^all see,” said the emperor 
graciously; and inviting the pretty 
bride to dance with him, the ball com¬ 
menced. 

Steffen proved the happiest of men, 
as well as the most exemplary major- 
domo : and the emperor loaded him 
with favours; and as for Lisinka, and 
her husband, she was never afterwards 
known to urge a complaint,—both mar- 
riagps were, theremre, subjects for 
hearty congratulation. 
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JAMES II. TO HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, 

On Ike Morning of her Birth, at St. Gemiains, June 28th 1692. 

BY MISS AONBS STRICKLAND. 


Amidst what adverse storms of fate 
Hast thou put forth, my tender flower! 

But, happy in thy guiltless state. 

Thou, of the sorrows of the great. 

Art reckless in this hour. 

Joy of my dark and wintry years. 

Fair blossom of a blighted tree! 

Thou smilest upon a father’s tears. 

Unconscious of the hopes and fears 
With which 1 gaxe on thee. 

But oh ! e’en thus—e’en thus, my child, 

With looks as pure and calm as thine, 
Deceitfully thy sisters smiled— 

Aye, those whose cruel arts beguiled 
And trampled on a heart like mine. 

Wilt thou with deeds like their’s repay. 

In future years, a father’s love ? 

When foes surround him, friends betray, 

Wilt thou, too, basely turn away, 

Tlie falsest 'midst the false to prove ? 

Thy sisters did—but oh ! not now 
Will I distrust thee, pretty one ! 

I cannot gaze on that fair brow 
Of heaverdy peace, and think that thou 
Will ever do as they have done. 

I’d rather deem that thou art sent 

The wounds which they have given to heal. 
And this sad heart so sternly rent, 

Once more a parent’s sweet content 
In filial love may feel. 

Nor will I mourn a fallen throne 
Or fickle fortune’s harsh decree; 

Nor sigh o’er friends and subjects gone. 

My kingdoms reft and glory flown. 

Since Heaven nas given me thee. 


Kin; James II. received the news of the birth of (he Princess Maria Louisa, hU youngest child, 
on the morning after the battle of La Hogue (the death'blow of bis canse), and appeared to derive 
much consolation from the inteMigence of this event. 



HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

No. I.—ON THE NATURE OF NOBILITY. 


If you except inquiry into the nature 
of Deity, there is not a subject which 
has more strongly excited the curiosity 
of mankind than the question of the 
nature of nobility. Poets and moralists 
of all ages have seated themselves with 
respectful, yet irresistible avidity, before 
these two great human enigmas, to hear 
from the latter the secret of this world’s 
influence; from the former, the dread 
revelations of the other ; from divinity, 
the laws of moral and religious life; 
from nobility, those of social and poli¬ 
tical life. • ^ 

It is apparent in fact, that a cerbiin 
nobility of soul which sometimes shone 
in power and virtue like a bright star, 
which the rest of mankind followed 
with secret awe and reverence, or a cer¬ 
tain daring and enthusiasm of character, 
which led one man, or band of men, to 
dare more than his or their fellows, 
was the source whence all primitive 
civilisation flowed; that in it the first 
pontiffs, warriors, legislators, and poets 
had birth ; and that if, at length, weary 
and exhausted by its labours, at the 
termination of many centuries, it has 
allowed “ this orb of earth” to fall into 
the hands of a victorious common¬ 
wealth, it was not until aRer the former 
had conquered by the sword, civilized 
by religion, ruled by law, and illu¬ 
minated mankind by superior wisdom, 
tact, and intelligence. 

Nobility, from its nature the loftiest 
of historical facts, and the widest in its 
ramifications, has therefore, in all ages, 
been the subject most studied and dis¬ 
cussed. From Moses down to Isaiah, 
anaong the Jews; from Homer to Plu¬ 
tarch, among the Greeks; from Cato 
the elder to Seneca, among the Ro¬ 
mans; from Saint Matthew to Saint 
Ambrosias, among the Christians—each 
grave and meditative head has bowed 
before this great subject, every imagi¬ 
nation has dreamt ot it, every pen 
written about it. 

Strange to say, however, few sub¬ 
jects have emerged so indefinitely and 
so ambiguously from the crucible of 
controversy. Listen to Hebrew, Greek, 


Roman, and Christian, upon the inti¬ 
mate and constitutive conditions apper¬ 
taining to nobility, and you will remain 
wholly uncertain and still hesitating 
upon the ideas to be adopted of its 
origin and nature. With one, nobility 
consists in antiquity of race; with 
another, wealth; with this party it is 
identical with wisdom; with that— 
virtue; so that, after having seve¬ 
rally perused, collated, and weighed 
all these different authorities, we re¬ 
main clearly persuaded that none of 
these opinions exactly defines nobility; 
whilst they signally fail to render sa¬ 
tisfactory aciM)unt of the process of its 
formation, the alternations of its deve¬ 
lopment, or the splendour of its decli¬ 
nation. 

The all-absorbing topic of nobility, 
or relative to the origin of this lofty 
condition of portions of the human 
race, has prompted inquiry not merely 
from the studious and reflecting, but 
alike down from the closet of the 
prince to the humble dwelling of base- 
born serfs, who have listened, and will 
for ever listen, with breathless eager¬ 
ness to tales of past ages—so full of all 
that poetic and chivalrous nobility 
which places the listener for awhile in a 
new and superior world, filling his 
mind with imagery bordering so strong¬ 
ly on the marvellous, that he is apt to 
exclailh—“ surely the men who enacted 
these things must have sprung from 
gods or demons—spirits of a world 
differing greatly from our own”—and, 
as age succeeds age in countless revc^- 
lutions, so the more intelligent the mass 
of mankind, and the further removed 
from the period of the doings of those 
great and. extraordinary men, the more 
will the mind of man pay respect, if 
not adoration, to the memories of the 
he|'oes of old who shot (like the blazing 
rockets of our days) aloft from the 
multitude, gazed at in wonder by their 
tribes, who were but as dust in the 
balance, and compared with many even 
of the learned of our day, they are but 
as the spares which are scattered 
around, whilst in one soul (»nly here 
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and therethe great, the Newtonian light 
—^planet-like, rivets the attention of the 
generations of his day—and after gene¬ 
rations, upon the nobility of the con¬ 
ception of his.mental faculties. 

The poets and moralists to whom we 
have just alluded, and whose opinions 
on nubility we shall presently detail, 
have this in common. They have de¬ 
termined what its nature is, but have 
omitted to relate that determination. 
We discover, indeed, in their writings 
what they find it to be, but not what 
it really is. Moreover, as nobility is 
always allied, in those who possess it, 
to a certain social supremacy, these 
poets and moralists have been generally 
induced to believe that this supremacy 
was of itself nobility, and that a man 
was noble because he was rich, illus¬ 
trious, or powerful, whilst the contrary 
induction would have often been more 
just and rational. These are, indeed, 
only the certain accidents, certain ex¬ 
terior symbols of nobility, rather than 
nobility itself, which p«)ets and moral¬ 
ists, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, andKlhris- 
tian, have discussed, approved, or 
blamed ; so much so that their opinions 
upon nobility widely diverge from the 
demonstration one seeks for, and after 
they have determined the question tlie 
detail is wanting. 

And it is this recitation of the origin, 
organization, grandeur, and decline of 
nobility, that we are about to attempt 
to enter upon. And it concerns no¬ 
thing less than a moiety, and that the 
more interesting portion, of human 
history. History, for the most part, 
has b^n hitherto written in a complai¬ 
sant and taking style, and rarely with 
the entire voice or truth. We would 
be guided solely by the latter object, 
although unpalatable to some readers, 
who would compromise those who at¬ 
tempted to write in so restricted a vein. 
But facts respect not persons, for they 
belong to the records of heaven. 

The ancients, who have so frequently 
dilated upon nobility, never considered 
it historically, or applied themselves to 
discover and develop its origin; yet, 
from authors of antiquity, their books 
and testimonies, are we now about to 
commence our study and give our 
opinions. The nature and eslience of no¬ 
bility have remained unknown to them ; 


but they have hit upon it by certmn 
characters and symptoms, which they 
have marked with care and fidelity, of 
which instances we shall avail ourselves 
in recognising the principle, and de¬ 
scribing the result of our observatiims. 

The first thing that the ancients have 
remarked upon nobility" is, that it is 
not allied to indigence and humility of 
condition ; not, indeed, that a personal 
and fortuitous poverty takes away no¬ 
bility. In the treatise upon lUustrums 
Men, attributed to Pliny the younger, 
Marcus Emilius Scaurus, who was of 
such lofty lineage, is called ** noble 
indigentin Tacitus, Cotta is termed 
“ noble and poorin a fragment of 
Euripides, cited by Stoboeus, it is said 
“ that rifches flee away — nobility re¬ 
mains and in another fragment of 
the tragedy of Archelaus, it is sdd of a 
certain personage, that “ although poor, 
he had not lost his nobility but the 
ancients have universally laid it down, 
that nobility was incompatible with 
inferiority of condition, and original, 
constant, and hereditary poverty. It is 
in this sense that Euripides, in the Phoe¬ 
nicians, says that ''the poor are not 
noble." Herodotus relates, in the book 
cTf his history entitled Euterpe, that 
among the Egyptians, the Scythians, 
Persians, and Lacedtemonians, the 
handicraftsmen were never noble. 
Xenophon, in his treatise upon Econmm/, 
and Aristotle, in his Politics, repeat the 
same thing of workmen in j^neral. 
Philostratus teaches us, in the IJves of 
the Sophists, that handicraftsmen are 
prohibited from having statues in the 
circus of the Olympic games; in Ec~ 
clesiastes it is said of labourers, workers 
in wood, metal, and potters, “ that they 
shall not enter either into the as¬ 
semblies or councils; that they shall 
not be seated upon the seats of the 
judges, and that they shall not have un¬ 
derstanding of law and judgmentand 
there, is in the fourth book of the Jus¬ 
tinian Code, a law of Honorius and 
Theodosius, of the year 563,, which 
decrees the forfeiture of nobility against 
those who may exercise mechanical 
professions. 

The second remark upon nobility 
dwelt on by the ancients, is, that it was 
ever allied to great antiquity of family. 
This characteristic had |)articularly 
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struck them, for they make frequent 
mention of it as a positive and indubit¬ 
able indication. Cicero, in his oration 
forMurena,say8, in speaking of a certain 
person—“ His family is free, ancient, 
and^ illustrious." Tacitus says, on the 
subject of Voliisius—." He is of an an¬ 
cient family." Iw the life of Alexander 
Severus, Lampridius says of Ovinius 
Camillus—" The family of that senator 
is ancient.” Valerius Maximus writes 
of Marcus Emilius Scaurus, that he 
had been exempted from an accusation 
of concession, " on account of the anti¬ 
quity of his nobility.” In the lives of 
the Cssars, Suetonius says of Augustus, 
that he had sprung from a knightly 
family, ancient and wealthy." Ex¬ 
amples of this remark made b^ the an¬ 
cient writers are of such frequent recur¬ 
rence, and must be so familiar to those 
who are but slightly acquainted with 
the classics, that it is unnecessary to 
increase the number of our quotations 
on that head. 

The third remark of the ancients on 
nobility is, that it is never to be found, 
except in free families. 

At a first glance, this remark seems 
to enter into the sense of the preceding, 
for, as slaves, and even freedmen, might 
not constitute a family according to 
civil law, and were still more strongly 
prohibited by the quirini —that is, the 
primitive or signorial—every ancient 
family was necessarily free, since no 
family could exist either in a state of 
slavery, or under patronage. But the 
real scope of this remark has much 
greater extent than is at first apparent; 
and as it trenches upon “ the nature” of 
iwbility in its most essential constitu¬ 
tion, it will be well for us to enter care¬ 
fully upon this portion of the subject. 

In me passage of the oration for 
Murena which we have already cited, 
it is said of the person of whom the 
orator speaks, that his family was 
" free," ancient, and illustrious. Pliny 
mentions, in the thirty-third book of 
his history, the conditions requisite for 
entering into the equestrian order; and 
among these conditions the following is 
retired—that the father and grand¬ 
father of the new knight should be of 
“ free" family, paying four hundred 
se^rces of quit-rent. Let us add to 
this, that a law of Diocletian and Gal- 


erius, dated at Ravenna in March, 287, 
defines the sense of the word free" 
used by Pliny, in assimilating it to two 
expressions which signify ancient no¬ 
bility.” Moreover, a fragment of the 
fortieth book of Ulpian upon the Pet- 
petual Edict, reproduced in the thirty- 
eighth book of his Digest, indicates 
that, in the political, as well as in the 
civil law, a family which possessed that 
quality of being “ free,” was greatly 
above another family, although the 
latter might belong to the equestrian 
order. 

We shall most readily arrive at the 
true nature of nobility, by a few induc¬ 
tions, which it will be well to recapi¬ 
tulate. 

First—by following the unanimous 
indications of the ancient writers, we 
have found that nobility was never 
allied to humble condition, obscure 
origin, or a mechanical profession. 
This observation has therefore led us 
to an immediate separation of a moiety 
of society, and to look for nobility 
among^rich and illustrious families. 

Secondly—by taking the same data 
for our guidance, we have laid down 
that nobility invariably presupposed 
great antiquity of ancestry and extrac¬ 
tion. This remark has therefore caused 
us to set aside all recently enriched 
families, and to circumscribe our re¬ 
searches within the pale of families 
who have hatl immemorial possession of 
wealth and renown. 

Thirdly—a considerable number of 
authentic passages have led us to recog¬ 
nise, in the first place, that nobility can 
never exist save in “free” families; 
next, to conclude, in all certitude, that 
these “ free families never had for their 
original stock a freedman." This ob¬ 
servation, in pursuing the “ancient” 
course, has still further retrenched the 
field of our conjectures, in setting aside 
all families whose lineage may be traced 
up to an emancipated slave. 

Fourthly—a fragment of the pontiff 
Scsevola, confirmed by the authority of 
Cicero, has given a character of certi¬ 
tude and demonstration to our pre¬ 
ceding remark, and has led us to com¬ 
prehend and divulge the very essence 
of nobility, which we define thus:— 

Nobility is a descent from free an¬ 
cestors ; 
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In opposition to plebeiance, which 
may be defined— 

Low birth, or a descent from slave 
ancestry. 

We might strictly confine ourselves 
to these notions—^full as they are, more- 
over, of general historical accuracy in 
what relates to the nature of nobiuty ; 
but as the ideas which we here set foith 
may serve to base thereon a great number 
of ulterior deductions which, we will not 
dissemble, are far from being consonant 
from the principles establisheid by actual 
historical knowledge, we will enoeavour 
to establish the same truths by the aid 
of proofs of another nature; and after 
having discovered, by analysis of an¬ 
cient testimony, the essence of nobility, 
we are about to verify it by synthesis, 
or, in other words, by comparing it 
with modern testimony. 

Nobility rests, we have said, upon a 
descent from free ancestry ; there is no 
nobility, so called and estimated, in a 
family which traces from a freedman. 
This w'as the idea held by the ancients, 
somewhat veiled, it is true, because they 
lacked critical history, but nevertheless 
a certain positive idea, of which, indeed, 
they had a strong sense, how vaguely 
soever they might comprehend it. And 
it is only when one contemplates tlic idea 
in this point of viewthataproper account 
can be taken of the infinite care bestowed 
by the ancients on the preservation of 
their genealogies, and to write with all 
possible clearness the history of the 
filiation of their ancestors. 

There existed in every city, and per¬ 
haps in every notable family among the 
ancients, a register very similar to what 
the Golden Booh of Venice was, or the 
Armorials' of France* before the revo¬ 
lution, and to books of pedigree at the 
present time in England and Germany. 
These registers contain the names, titles, 
and alliances of families, and thus serve 
to determine their origin and antiquity. 
Saint Arabrosius speaks of these regis¬ 
ters of the ancients in his commentaries 
upon the Bible, in reproaching the Gen¬ 
tiles for writing the genealogies of their 
dogs and horses in the same manner as 
they inscribed the genealogies of nobles 
and the succession of consuls; and I*lu- 

* From this sourco No- 50 of our series of 
authentic ancient Portraits is derived. 


tarch says expressly, in the L^e ^ 
Numa, that there were at Home, in his 
time, siim’lar registers, in which many 
families had succeeded in inscribing 
their titles without having the right of 
so doing; but he supposed that those 
registers were not very authentic, and 
that die true ones had been lost at the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, as a cer¬ 
tain Clodius, author of a book entitled 
The Fable of Time, testified, which ex¬ 
isted in the age of Plutardi. 

The sacred Scriptures prove that the 
Jews likewise preserved with great care 
the genealogical history of families. 
The evangelist St. Matthew commences 
the narrative of the life of Jesus Christ, 
considered in his human character, by 
enumerating the lineage of his an¬ 
cestors. 

Another means employed by the an¬ 
cients, independently of public and pri¬ 
vate registers, for the preservation of 
genealogies, consisted in genealogical 
trees inscribed in the form of charts, 
embellished by designs, or even simple 
detailed notices, joined to collections of 
ancestral images made of wax. The 
genealogical trees bore in Greek and 
Latin the name of Slcmmaia, which 
signifies literally “ crowns,” and which 
applies at once and directly to the 
crowns and garlands of foliage and 
flowers with which the statues of an¬ 
cestors were interlaced. Pliny, in the 
thirty-fifth book of his History, and 
Seneca, in the third book of his benefits, 
give very precise details upon this cus¬ 
tom of ancients. They say that, in 
the first chamber of a nobleman’s house, 
in the atrium, there were armorials or 
shrines in which ancestral statues were* 
enclosed. These statues, ranged in the 
order of their generation, were curried in 
procession at the funerals of the de¬ 
scendants. Independently of statues of 
wax, Pliny further mentions in a very 
distinct manner genealogical trees or¬ 
namented with portraits. We shall 
presently see, when we treat upon en¬ 
nobling, that certain public offices con¬ 
ferred on those invested with them the 
obligation of causing their portraits to 
be thus taken, and therefrom erect their 
genealogical tree. 

Finally, this custom of antiquity of 
erecting statues of wax of deceased an¬ 
cestors, has been perpetuated very far 
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down in modern history. Almost all 
the Kin^fs of ^France, to Henry IV., 
have been thus moulded in wax, ex¬ 
posed in their royal habiliments upon 
a bed of state after their death, and car¬ 
ried in duplicate at their funerals ; it 
is probable that many of these statues 
existed at the abbe^ of St. Denis pre¬ 
vious to the revolution. The Tower of 
London preserves a very ancient model 
in wax of Queen Elizabeth, and seve¬ 
ral of the small chapels in Westminster 
Abbey, to this, hour contain a rather 
ample collection of kings, queens, and 
nobles, in wax, attired' in the costume 
of the periods in which they lived. 

Those who are familiar with the 
classics, know what frequent mention 
is made of these ancestral statues in 
wax. The absence of the images of 
the Brutus family from the funeral of 
Csesar, is a well-known fact. Suetonius 
relates in his Life of Nero that it was 
pronounced a crime for Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus having preserved them amongst 
tliose of his own ancestry. 

There were certain families among 
the ancients who might, in some degree, 
dispense with a genealogical tree and 
waxen statues in order to establish their 
illustrious origin : they were those who 
were descended from the gods ! 

But how could a family clearly trace 
their descent from the gods We 
frankly own that history appears to us 
fairly nonplused for a reply to this 
question. On the other hand, it is not 
less certain that a great number of 
Greek and Roman families were very 
seriously convinced that they had suen 
celestial descent, that they avowed it 
’ openly and plainly, and that no one, as 
we shall presently show, found their 
pretensions unreasonable, ill-founded, 
or even obscure. 

It is evident that when the ancients 
said that they were descended from the 
gods, they merely expressed a firm be¬ 
lief in the principles of pagan theology. 
When the Heradides, who were Kings 
of Sparta, boasted of being descended 
from Jupiter, they doubted not for a 
single instant that Jupiter, under tlie 
form of Amphytrion, had deceived 
Alcmena, and become the father of 
Hercules. When Julius Csesar affirm¬ 
ed, from the summit of the tribune, 
whilst pronouncing the funeral oration 


over his'aunt Julia, that his house 
traced up to Jupiter, by Venus, mo¬ 
ther of Anchises, doubtless he firmly 
believed the tale of Mount Ida to be a 
literal historical fact, and all the as- 
sejnbly who listened, felt equally so 
convinced. We may therefore com¬ 
prehend bow, during the latter ages 
of paganism, the religious law had as¬ 
sumed the ]^rovince of history, and 
completely displaced itself in the minds 
of the Greeks and Romans; but upon 
what was this faith itself primitively 
founded ? Upon what was the first as¬ 
sertion based, that Hercules was the 
son of Jupiter, and .SIneas of Venus P 

One explanation could alone be given 
of this fact, and it must be owned that 
it deserves consideration; it was that 
given by Euhemerus, an ancient his¬ 
torian of Messina, who travelled over 
Greece and Arabia, and wrote a history 
of the gods, in which he proved from 
the monuments and records which he 
found in the temjiles. especially that 
of Jupiter Triphylius, that they all had 
been upon earth as mere mortal men. 
This declaration was repeated by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, and was widely pro¬ 
mulgated towards the first centuries of 
the Christian era. 

More than three centuries prior to 
the advent of Christianity, polytheism 
had already its lieresiarclis. Euripides 
had been accused of impiety ; Socrates 
was condemned to death by the in¬ 
quisition of Athens; Euhemerus was 
banished ; and Diodorus Siculus perse¬ 
cuted. Euripides and Socrates attack¬ 
ed polytheism by philosophical argu¬ 
ment; jEuhemerus and Diodorus by 
historical relation. They re-awakened 
the half extinct ancient opinions rela¬ 
tive to the origin of the gods of Olym¬ 
pus, according to which those gods 
could merely nave been heroes, sages, 
kings, having really fought, thought, 
and reigned, and upon whose varied 
lives the jwwts had in later times em¬ 
broidered a fanciful theology. But 
what, in the main, was the value of 
these opinions? They might be col¬ 
lated with several mysteriously signi¬ 
ficative passages from the Prometheus 
of JBschylus. At any rate, it is suffi¬ 
ciently clear that they were hawked 
about by the impious, and maintained 
by the philosophers of those days. 
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At the commencement of the third 
century, T^tuUian re>adopted all these 
old opinions, and, relying upon the 
tesUmony .of Diodorus, Thallus, Cas> 
sius Severus, and Cornelius Nepos, to 
explain very ingenuously how, com¬ 
mencing with Saturn, that master ^of 
divinity, down to the inferior gods, 
some nave been men, others “ virtues ” 
deified by poets and tlieologpans. We 
are inclined to believe that Tertullian 
was in the right when he thus explain¬ 
ed the origin of polytheism; but it 
must be confessed that history leaves 
much to be desired on this head. 
Nevertheless, it is only by admitting 
this explication, that we are able to 
arrive at any comprehension of bow 
certain families were veritably descend¬ 
ed from gods. 

The families who believed them¬ 
selves, and who were believed to have 
descended from immortal ancestors, 
were very numerous, and all of them 
remembered the descent with pride. 
The mighty who had primitively reign¬ 
ed in the cities of Greece, the Erec- 
thides at Athens, the Heraclides at 
Sparta, the Pelopides at Argos, the 
Eacides at Fhthia, for the most part 
were descended from gods. Romulus 
had a like descent. We have seen that 
Julius Caesar believed himself of no 
lower lineage, and we read in Sueto¬ 
nius that Galba caused to be placed in 
the atrium of his palace, a genealogical 
tree, according to which he was de¬ 
scended from Jupiter on his father’s 
side, and by his mother’s from Minos. 

In Homer, no hero makes his ap¬ 
pearance without first declaring his 
origin. In the second book of the 
Iliad, Agamemnon explains very much 
at length, to tlie assembled chiefs, how 
his sceptre came to him from Jupiter. 
In the sixth book, Glaucus, son of 
Hippolochus, relates to Diomedes, in 
sixty-two verses, by what pedigree of 
approved ancestry he ascended to Silty- 
phus. In the thirteenth book, Idome- 
neus accosts Deiphobus, and tells him 
who he is, in these terms :—“ Jupiter 
engendered Minos, Minos Deucalion; 
Deucalion is my fa^er.” In the twen¬ 
ty-first book, Achilles, who has just 
slain Asteropseus, addresses him thus:— 

“ So ends thy glory! such the fate may prove. 

Who strive presumptuous with the sons 
of Jove. 


Sprung from a river, didst thou boast thy 
line. 

But great Saturnius is the source of mine. 

How durst thou vaunt thy wat’ry progeny! 

Of Peleus, Marcus, and Jove, am 1; 

llic race of these superior fw to those. 

As he that thunders, to the stream that 
flows.” 

The great tn^jedians observed no 
less care in setting forth the genealogies 
of their dramatis personoe. In the 
Orestes of Euripides, Electra announces 
that she is the daughter of Clytemnes- 
tra and Agamemnon, that Agamemnon 
is the son of Atreus, Atreus the 8<m of 
Pelops, Pelops the son of Tantalus, and 
Tantalus the son of Jupiter. In the 
P/icruicians, Jocastus similarly sets forth 
the filiation of the Labdacides. Arrian 
says, that Alexander affirmed himself 
descended from the gods, and Plu¬ 
tarch relates that the celebrated Pyr- 
rhus. King of Epirus, who made war 
upon the Romans, declared himself of 
the race of the OBcides, and conse¬ 
quently of the blood of Jupiter, lii 
fine, the families of antiquity who 
made pretensions to divine ancestry, 
are innumerable, and to which claims 
the hemistich in Hesiod's Thee^ony 
may have reference ;—“ Kings are the 
sons of Jupiter.” 

It is very evident tliat if the families 
of antiquity attached so high a value to 
tlieir relationship to the gods, it was, 
in the first place, because that origin 
dispensed with the production of all 
other proofs of nobility, that of itself 
being more than sufficient; secondly, 
because their illustrious rank was so 
much the greater that they were de¬ 
scended from a god himself, the loftiest 
among the celestial hierarchy. This is 
what Achilles formally expresses in 
Homer, when addressing Asteropsus 
on the occasion to which we have al¬ 
luded. 

If we bestow a brief consideration 
upon the instances which have been so 
far adduced, it can no Ictiger be doubted 
that nobility was considered by the an¬ 
cients as a descent from free ancesixy. 
This has resulted, in the first place, 
from the train of opinions compared; 
and next, from the care taken by the 
ancients in the presffl'vadon of their 
genealogies, and from the glory they 
attached to a descent from gods. 
It is not that the ancients had not msti- 
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tuted, on certain occasions to which we 
will presently refer, another form of 
ndbility after the model of the iormer, 
endowed by them with the same social 
prerogatives ; but it is no less true that 
the primitive nobility, the type of no¬ 
bility, the nobility uncreatra and 
istant of itself, has been what we have 
said, a descent from free ancestry. 

In seeking for the origin and discuss¬ 
ing the eleiQents of nobility, b^ follow- ‘ 
ing, step by step, the authorities of an¬ 
tiquity, we have rested less upon their 
determined opinions, for they have few 
unanimous or precise* upon the subject 
than their vague presentiments «and 

E roximate convictions. The ancients 
ad never attained so for as general and 
critical hisfory, and it happens almost 
invariably that they are most apt to 
be mere narrators—rarely expositors. 
There are, therefore, in the history of 
nations, certain points of vie# which 
require to be taken from a distance, 
and which contemporaries were unable 
to catch ; or rather there are certain 
moral movements which of themselves 
operate so slowly upon nations, that 
they do not become sensibly felt before 
the expiration of several centuries. 

The Greek and Latin books of anti¬ 
quity therefore contain, for those who 
peruse them for their ensemble, certain 
truths which exist only partially in 
each taken separately, but which be¬ 
come entire and clear when combined 
together. Among the number is no¬ 
bility. Homer, taken by himself, did 
not comprehend it; neither did Euri¬ 
pides, nor Scsevola, Cicero, Seneca, or 
Suetonius : nevertheless, their works, 
collated and completed one among an¬ 
other, clearly show its origin and na¬ 
ture. 

This proves a truth that we have 
more than once experimentedthat * 
the ancients frequently instruct others 
in what they themselves were ignorant. 
To them, in this instance, may bb ap¬ 
plied the remark made by Schiller upon 
the trumpet, ** that it does not compre¬ 
hend the sounds which it transmits." 
It, moreover, explains wherefore, after 
having furnished the testimony by the 
aid of which we have discovered and 
demonstrated the nuure of nobility, 
they yet never succeeded in advancing 
any lucid or scdid opinion upon the 
subject. ^ 


It ought to be added also, that they 
always sought to test nobilify rather 
than to demonstrate it. Each among 
them Has compfu-ed it by this or that 
moral or religioiSs doctrine, mid natu¬ 
rally sHcrihced the question by such 
cdhiparison. 

We will now put aside the i^eas of 
Judaism and Christianity upon nobi¬ 
lity, because they require to be dis¬ 
cussed at leng^ by themselves, and 
proceed directly to the diversified 
opinions of pagan poets, and moralists ; 
opinions all conceived, as we have said, 
under the aspect df some spedal doc¬ 
trine, imd consequently destiio^ to test 
nobility rather than afford any defini¬ 
tion of it. 

Homer is, on the subject of nobility, 
what he is upon all others, the genius 
whose mind sees farthest and truest. 
His ideas upon nobility may be com¬ 
prised in the four verses addressed by 
Glaucus toDiomedes, in the sixth book 
of the Iliad : 

*' Hippblochus-from him 1 came. 

The honour’d author of my birth and 
name. 

By his decree I sought the Trojan town. 

By hi% instructions learn to win renowri. 

To stand the first'in worth as in com¬ 
mand, . ^ 

To add new honours to ray native land. 

Before my eyes my mighty sires to 
place. 

And era^^te the glories of our race.’' 

Euripides, a sceptic pagan>';y«rithout 
religion, anon-sectarian, an mdSvidual 
philosopher, without any particular 
theory, expresses so many opinions 
upon nobility, that in the >end one is 
serioihiily disposed to doubt whether be 
has thought much upon any singly. In 
his Archelaus, he says, that to he noble 
proceeds from being rich. He says the 
same thing in Molus and Alcmena. In 
the Alexandra he develops a doctrine 
evidently borrowed from the Hebrew 
S^iptures, and which may be found 
especially cet fcH^ in the second 
ebrapter of the prophet Malachi ; this 
iloctrine advances the assertion, that we 
are all alike created of dust; that time 
and arbitrary laws have introduced 
social distinctions, and that there is no 
other real nobility than that of intellect. 
In the Ino, he owns that he knows not 
what nobility is, unless it be courage. 

According,to a fragment of Meander, 
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preserved by Stobceus, a man is always 
noble so long as he is a man of condi¬ 
tion, although bom of an Ethiopian 
slave. 

Plato, according to Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius, who has written his life, admitfed 
four sorts of nobility ; the first, derived 
from birth; the second, derived froth 
warlike glory ;*the third, .derived from 
being victorious in the Olympic games; 
the fourth, derived from greatness of 
mind. The latter seemed to him the 
highest. 

Aristbtle speaks ^f nobility in four 
places in.his treatise upod’ politics. In 
the first book, he cit& two verses from 
the Helen^f Theodectes, from whicli it 
results, that there should be a nobility 
of birth. In the third book, he gives 
to nubility a social element of every 
nation destined to transmit from gene¬ 
ration to generation the virtue of an¬ 
cestors. In the sixth book, he says 
that nobility is only an antiquity of 
wealth or tdent, an opinion which is 
repeated b/ Plutarch in a fragment of 
a treatise against nobility, preserved by 
Stoboeus, and by St. Jerome in his 
epistle to Helbidia. In fhe eighth 
book, Aristotle seems to reproach uiose 
who are noble by birth, for esteeming 
themselves much above the common 
order of mankind. Aristotle had, be¬ 
sides this, written a book especially 
upon nobility, which is Stet, although 
Stoboeus has preserved a fragment of 
it. In this fragment, Aristotle exa¬ 
mines the opinions of Socrates, Simon¬ 
ides, and Theognis, which he rejects, 
and concludes thus r “ This is certain 
of nobility, that it is a virtue of race." 

Horace says that money procures 
everything, even nobili^ and beauty. 

Ovid pretends that a man is not no¬ 
ble on account of wealth or birth; but 
through jn-obity and talent. 

Juvenal says that there is only one 
sort of nobility—.that of virtue. *% 

Here let us cease our quotarioni, for 
they comprehend everything that the 
andmits have notably written upon the 
subject of nobility, and we shw per¬ 
ceive that they cany a moral judgment, 
rather than evince any historic^ cqii- 
nion of it; upon wludi, it may be re¬ 
quisite to make in ccmclurion, a few 
observations. * 

Nobility is evidently a circumstance, 
'« M—VOL.—XJV.—FEBRUARY, 1839. 


as ,we have shown it, and it is al¬ 
lowable for every one to form fiv him¬ 
self upon this fac^ the opinion which 
seems most consonant to his own ideaa 
on the subject. We are thus left feee 
to esdm’ate nobility conscientioualy. 
Euripides may prefer it as allied to, 
or synonymous with riches ; Meand^ 
—virtue ; Plato—^glory ; Aristotle--^ta- 
lent; Socrates—wisdom; ^ JeromCf— 
holiness; one may, in a word, have no¬ 
bility held in comparison with other 
circumstanches, qualities, advantages, ao 
cording to the bent of one's ideas; Imt 
all of which wilhnot preWsnt the exie^ 
ence of nobility, and from being what 
it is. It matters jg;reatly,'^in facH;, to 
%)ake this distinction between nobili^ 
and glory; between nobility and vir¬ 
tue; between nobility and talent: for 
glory, virtue, and talent depend upon 
human appreciation, and nobility has 
not die like dependence. Glory, vir¬ 
tue, talent, may, or may not exi^ ac¬ 
cording to manners, religions, and prin¬ 
ciples, and nothing in the world can in¬ 
vest toese with nobility where it does 
not exist; or take it away when it 
does; in a word, glory, virtue and ta¬ 
lent, are opinions, and nobility is a cir¬ 
cumstance. 

We are very anxious not to be mis¬ 
understood as saying by this that no¬ 
bility should be placed above virtue, 
talent, and glory, but merely in order 
to distinguish it from those qualities, 
and to make it understood that some¬ 
thing was wanting in the judgment en¬ 
tertained by the ancrients concerning 
nobility, they having preferred it be¬ 
fore other advantages, seeing that such 
preference did not deprive nobility of 
what, in reality, it could not be de¬ 
prived—its proper nature and value. 
However litUe nobility, in the abstract, 
may be held in esteem—however little 
the influence that may be attributed to 
it upon individuals or societies—it can¬ 
not, as we have before remarked, be 
saicl to have ceased to exist, in what¬ 
ever state of abeyance it may remeim 
And this, also, must be recognised as 
an advantage of nobilHy that, if it does 
not of itself constitute any merit, it in 
no degree hinders the possesrion of it. 
We are veiy 'willingly cfisposed to 
admit that there is not, in itself, any 
great glory in being b(Hm a gentleman, 
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and that such adventitious drcomst^ee 
does not dispense with the nec^ty 
for possessing intellect, couraj^ m vir¬ 
tue ; but it must be also admitted that 
a gentleman is equally well 6tted, who¬ 
soever he may be, for the acquiremdit 
of all these qualities; that nobility did 
not hinder Alexander, Caesar, and Na¬ 
poleon from being great generals: Fla¬ 
vius Josephps, Plutarch, and Gommines 
irmn being nreat historians: Plato, 
Marcus Aurelias, and Descartes feom 
being great philosophers : Lucretius, 
Dante, and Byron ieom being great 
poets; and that to equality of personal 
merit there h alw^s this added advan¬ 
tage, the providennal or fortuitous ad- 
vant^e, of being noble. * 

It 18 thus, in fine, that the andents 


and moderns have comprehended no¬ 
bility; They have, considered it as an 
advantage that Providence has bestow¬ 
ed i^n certain families, at the same 
time imposing upon them, more than 
otliers, austemy with regard to the 
passions, deval^on in sentiment, and 
grandeur of idea. Homer, wishing to 
convey notions of a warlike gentleman, 
says of Pandanu, that he was with¬ 
out reproadi and without fear,” and 
which formed, nearly three thousand 
years after Homer’s era, the device of 
Bayard, that flower of all chivalry; 
and the heral^ds-at-arms and masters of 
blazonry in the middle ages have ex¬ 
pressed this same idea, by the com¬ 
monly recurring adage — ** Noblesse 
oblige." 


THE ENGLISH MAID. 

BY TKNNANT l^ACHI^AN. 


1 love to watch thee smile, sweet girl. 

When thou art by my side ; 

For man ne’er saw a face so fair 
As thine, my island bride. 

Some talk of maids with raven hair 
And ^es of sparkling jet; 

But who e'er looks on thee, my love. 

Thine image can forget ? 

And then they tell of wit that gleams 
Like lightning in the shy^ 

'Tmight sear the heart wln^ thou dost melt 
With one half stifled ngh i 

Go 1 let them cull the showy flowers 
Of many a foreign land ; 

I would not change their boasted wealth 
For thy small Uly hand. 

% 

There’s peace and joy in thy fond gaze, 
Worth more than worids to me; 

For what were riches, pomp, and power. 
And I bereft .of thee! 

On thy round lips, like rows sweet. 

Which oft have clung to mine. 

Virtue, sent down from realms above. 

Has fixdd an earthly shrine. 
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Thy soft brown curls whi<^ love to roam 
Adown thy neck of snbw. 

Are courted by the summer winds 
Which on the mountains blow. 

But man hath ne’er presumed to touch 
That long, light, mken hair ; 

And I care not that it is chased 
By spirits the air. 

Yet, *tis not that thy form is like 
The sculptor's choicest moulds. 

It Is for that ftr dearer still. 

Thy warm, young bosom holds. 

Mary I I do love thee best 
When we together kneel. 

And whisper'd words from those red lips. 
Right up to heaven steal. 

When to the poor man thou dost give. 
With such a piteous smile. 

That surely angels stoop their heads 
To bless thee all the while ! 

Or when thou sittest down to read 
Beside the bed of death. 

And words from out the book of Ood 
Bmploy thy willing breath. 

When that white hand doth minister 
To those who want for bread. 

When it smoothes the weary pillow 
Beneath the sick man’s head— 

*Tis then, my Mary, that I feel 
The prize 1 own in thee ; 

And to that God who gave that prize. 
How thankful I should be 1 

Then let man boast of fairy forms 
Which haunt each foreign glade. 

He ne’er will find one half so good 
As mv nwn BnoJLiZSXI MaIU. 


P E N S E E No. IV. 

OUTWARD SRSHIRO. 


Trust not to outward seeming-health doth oft 
Assume the mask of sickness, and thou knowest 
TtuU when its deepest blushes deck the rose' 
The canker-worm is sometimes found within. 
Eating its life away. 

M 2 
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THE ACTRESS. A SKETCH. 

^ BY OAUILLA TOtnUCIN. 

It wasa coldi^loomy evening in the his dai'ling art. But he' had that per* 
month of FebnuUI^, the wind mew in severance which ought ever to be the 
sudden gusts^ and intervals the rain hand-maid of genius; the sulMaer dawn 
was heard pattering against the win- and the winter midi^ht lb<H|d him at 
dows; but the widow and orphans of the easel, and was repaid with bright 
the bankrupt merchant were severally visions of success and fame, 
intent on tneir own thoughts or occu- Mrs. Sackville was not a stnmg- 
pations, and the storm was unheeded minded woman. Bulling the tide of 
by them. prosperity she had saiied smoothly on 

At an easel, over which the steady with Uie current, abd was in truth, 
light of a lamp streamed, stood a youth kind-hearted and genmius; but in tiie 
of about seventeen, whose fine features storm of adversity, tiie mind of greatest 
were glowing with the fire of enthusi- power will always be cast up to take 
asm. He had just completed his task the lead; thus Helen, at the age of 
—the task of creation—"the life of nineteen, had imperceptibly become 
beauty *' was before him, and it seemed the adviser and director of the family, 
to his young imagination a triumph of They occupied the upper part of a 
that art by which the thrj conceptions house in an obscure aud quiet street, 
of his fancy were called into existence and the small, low rooms contrasted 
and made real. And hoV completed ? strangely with a few costly articles 
By im artificial light, during hours which had been purchased for them by 
stolen from his rest, on evenings that a relative at the sale of Mr. Sackville's 
followed days of toil. Frtnn his eseUest effects ; among these, were Helen’s 
years, the love of painting had bewi a hsip and piano. On the night to 
passion with Charles Sackville, end wluch 1 allude, little Mair, a child 
amid the prosperity of his fattier, his of ten years old, was already in bed; 
undoubted talent for it had been en- Mrs. Sackville busily engaged at nee- 
oouraged and cultivated as his favour- dle-work, and Helen was leaning over 
ite pursuit. But, alas t in one short her brother as he gazed fondly and 
year the family had been hurled from proudly at his finished picture, 
affluence to poverty; from ease and And Helen’s gaze was proud also; 
luxury, to toil and privation. but while she recognised the touches of 

Mr. Sackville had left his family ut- genius, her excellmt sense and correct 
terly destitute; but with an energy not judgment told her that years of practice 
to be expected from his years, Charles and study would be necessary, ere her 
sought for, and obtained a situation as brother could win either fame or gold. 
cleikL within a month from the time of But how could she damp his ardour ? 
bis father's death. It is true, the sti- No, she would not be so cruel, so she 
pend was small, but his sister Helen praised the painting a littk more than 
had succeeded in turning her musical her conscience sanctioned, and congra- 
talents to good account, and had already tulated the young artist on his success, 
obtained several pupils. Thus did they At that vumcnt, Helen ’9 resolution tea* 
hope by their united efforts to support taken. 

their mother and young sister; but " Oh I Helen, if 1 could but sell my 
though for the sake of those most dear picture," said the youth; "then, then, 
to him, Charles tried to be cheerful at there would be no need fbr you to part 
home, shades of sorrow might often be with your poor harp.” 
tra^d on his young brow—sorrow " But, my dear Charles," replied his 

which none w w guessed at as Helen, sister; " we have met wiA a purdiaser 
B^ch morning when he sallied forth for the harp, and 1 fiear it womd not be 
to his wearisome occupation, lus soul easy to find one for your paintibg, beau- 
y(»med for the privilege of devoting tiful as it really is j and when I conin- 
the coining hours to improvement in der that die money we shall recttve will 
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pay all those tiresome bills, besides leav¬ 
ing something to go on with, I am quite 
reconciled to the loss; and indeed, I have 
so little time you know, I scarcely^ever 
practice." tmt even as she spoke, she 
swept the chords with a delicate, finish¬ 
ed tou^, aim the plaintive sound seem¬ 
ed like a fine^eU hymn to its mistress. 

A long ainlimnuil silence followed, 
for a traht mstressi^ recollections 
was aroused in ^h breart. Alas! 
what a bitter portbh is povbbtv ! The 
.tyrant's iron rod:.''Was upon them, at 
whose touch su^vbrij^t nopes wither, 
and so many chann^ of sorrow are 
opened. v » 

** Helen,” said Mrs. Sackville, at 
length, ** I think you should write to 

Mr.-, his intention is kind, and he 

merits a grateful answer." 

** I have not forgotten it, dearest mo¬ 
ther," and she took .up a letter from the 
table, and read it for the twentieth 
time. Do not be surprised," she con¬ 
tinued ; “ I shall accept his offer—I 
will be—or at least 1 will try to be— 
an actress." Involuntarily her mother 
uttered an exclamation of astunislunent. 
Helen knelt at her feet, and passed 
one arm round her waist: " Idsten to 
me, dear-.mother,” said she; *'it is 
an honest, nay, an honourable profes¬ 
sion ; a strange sort of confidence whis¬ 
pers to me l^t I shall be successful, 
and what a sweet reward it will be to 
see you again surrounded by comforts 
and luxuries; And Charles shall have 
leisure for painting^and study, instead 
of spending his bright youth in a dis- 
tast^ul and unprofitable occupation; 
he will win fame, and reflect it upon 
us. Jldother, already you are proud of 
him; it is only my poor timid nature 
which rebels, and that I must overcome, 
as 1 have conquered much that seemed 
strange and dreadful. Yes, mother, 1 
will be an actress.” 

And again was the letter referred 
to, which ^e still held convulsively 
graaped in her hand. It was from the 
manager of one the principal thea¬ 
tres, who having aecidentaUy heard bm: 
sing, and complimented W at the 
time on her talents, now suggested the 
expediency c£ applying them to the 
stage; (dfering Imr the opportunity of 
apimsnng m a new musical {nece at 
fall thw^, with a pwmanent «ad 


lucrative engagement if she succeeded; 
of which be l^ged to assure her he 
had not the slightest doubt 
Mrs. Sackville went, and mourned 
in bitter terms their bereavement and' 
distress. Faint and f^ were the ofc- 
jections she raised tl)p step- pro« 
posed, and with ac^iimul countenatme; 
and steady han^^^elen wrote the 
formal note whi<i^ was to .decide her 
destmy, appointing an int^iew whli 
Mr. ——— on the following day. The 
whole scene would have been a fit 
subject for the pencil of the young 
artist, who himself was affected to 
tears. 

But Helen wept not, until her head 
rested on the silent pillow ; then tears, 
few, and at long intervals, rame to her 
relief. She thought of one whom she 
found dearer than she had evellr 'evm 
to herself acknowledged. And ** would^ 
not the stept' She was about to tske 
widen barrier .betwewi them?" 
was the letter quettimi she repeated. 

She knew she was 'hy him beloved; she 
knew— . 

Fm.qaicldyccmes such knowledge.” 

Yet fierventiy riie wished that he were 
pomr 4^ oliscure, instead of ridi and 
ntM», that she might toil with him, or 
toU for him, and prove how unselfish 
and priceless a thing is woman’s love. 
Then she reasoned of his heart by her 
own, and it answered, that no change 
of station could chill or weakrii his 
affection. And though withal there 
was an anxious and aching feeling of 
wonder that he had never distinctly 
declared his love, yet she sank to sleep 
at last with hope so bright in her soul, 
that it bore the very semblance of be¬ 
lief ; and while tears still hung on her 
long lashes, she had happy dreams of 
the future I 

Among the pupils of Helen Sack- 
ville were the Misses Rushley. Nature 
had fitted them for dairy-maids, but 
Fortune had decided they should 
the daughters of a millionnaire. The 
former had also oidowed them witli 
mdinary talents, and diort, plain, 
common-place persons; the latter^hftd 
thrown tiiem among the gifted, ihe 
noble, and the beautiful. But they 
wmre amiable flor amiability belongs 
not exclusivdly to any degree; lurefy, 
it is like a mantle, which covers much 
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that may be im|>evfeet; or, perhaps it 
is more like a pervading essence which 
imports somewingof its sweetness to 
all aroond. 

It was an unusual tiling for visitors 
to be admitted into the mnsicxrdpm 
during the lesson; hut one morning a 
gentleman entered 'tdthont even the 
Formality of m announcement It was 
evident he either belon^red to the 
family, or was on most intimate terms, 
and Miss Rtisbley introduced him as 
her cousin, the Hon. Mr. Courttsey. 
Their mothers were Sisters. He apolo¬ 
gized for his intrusion, yet requested 
permission to remain, having mready 
obtained Mrs. Rushley's sanction. He 
was seemingly about four-and-twenty, 
with a noble and intellectual cast of 
features; an expansive forehead shaded 
by rich brown hair; a nose and mouth 
fit for a sculptor's study, and eyes, the 
exact hue of which it was difficult to 
define, though, I believe, it must be 
acknowledged that they were gray. 

A slight service oSer^ and accepted, 
is often a stepping-stone to intimacy, 
and this provea to be the case in some 
degree with Helen and Mr. Courtney. 
The morning had been dull and cloudy, 
but during Helen’s stay in Orosvenor 
Square a heavy rain set in. Mr. Court¬ 
ney's cab was waiting at the door, and 
it was insisted on that his servant should 
drive her home: her residence was not 
ten mUmtes' walk, but no refusal would 
betaken. 

In the course of a few weeks “ Cou- 
nn Alfred's” presence during the sing¬ 
ing lesson be^n to be considered as a 
mattor of Course. Then he would some¬ 
times take part in a duet, and, at last, 
trios were learned on purpose to sing 
with him. He was a good musician, 
and fully appreciated Helen's taste and 
skill. Yet ^ more highly did he es¬ 
timate her convemtion; and often 
when tile allotted hour for muric had 
already extended to nearly two, would 
they still linger. Helen, perhaps, still 
seated at the harp, which she touched 
no longer, and Alfted Courtney near 
her—her usually pale cheek becoming 
tinged with colour as rile grew animated 
in conversation with him—till the 
French dock, like a harsh monitor, 
wwned them of the flight of time. The 
Mias Rushleys were delighted, “ Cou¬ 


sin Alfted” so much admired their fa¬ 
vourite—it was a compliment to thdr 
own good taste—and compliments ftom 
were highly valued. They were 
too good-natured to be envious, and 
were really attached to Helen. Rut 
they had something of the shyness of 
parvenues, and it is a question whether 
they would have dorm notice her in a 
crowded assembly. On the contrary, 
Alfred Courtney would have paid her 
an equal degree of attention at the 
palace, had he met her there. 

By degrees the days on which they ex¬ 
pected to meet seemed to each of tiiem 
to bear a brighter mark in the calendar, 
a goal, from time to time, beyond which 
they scarcely looked. Rut the cour^ 
of love is an oft-told tale, and tlmre is 
little wonder that Helen was not inswi- 
sible to an evident regard, tempered 
by deference and respect; a something 
more easily felt than described, and that, 
however indefinite, is yet a surCT road 
to woman’s heart than the admiration 
which finds vent in an open and early 
avowal. And though no declaration 
had passed, they loved with a true and 
trusting love! 

About two months before the even¬ 
ing on which my story opens. Lord 
Verrington died, and Alfred Courtney 
succeeded to his father's title. Helen 
had not seen him since the event, but 
this was easily accounted for, as he had 
been sent for to the north of England 
during his father’s illness, and had not 
yet returned to the metropidis. 

Time passed on, and it was but three 
days from the night fixed on for Helen’s 
appearance. She was alone, and had 
taken up a book—a favoaritebook—^but 
it remained in her hand, the leaves un¬ 
turned. She had not the power of 
firing her attention, her thoughts were 
divided between the «ydeal she was 
about to pass and Lord Verrington. 
Suddenly the door opened, and he was 
annoniKsed. He wore a travelling dress, 
and looked pale and frtigued. R was 
an embarrassing moment to each of 
them; he made some common-place 
apology for his neglected toilet, and 
then became silent. At last he 
abruptly, ** Hel«(i—Miss Sackville, is 
it true, the report I hear, ti^ you are 
about to appear at — Thratr®? 

** True, my Lord, quite true.” 
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9ne<~<wlwt can J»ve wrged 
a step, r^agnaBl, 1 am oerta^^ 
to four nature; ^ou> Uie gentlej the 
irefimd, the aensilare, to be aubjectto 
tbe coarse jeat and the rude atere«- 
no, ito, it ia Impoanblsrr' And while 
he Bp<^e he Mvied: Us fime in his 
hands. 

«There is no e^me in being an 
actress; but you ask me, what has 
urj^ me to a step rapugnant, jl will 
acknowledge, to my femings i~^e re¬ 
lentless master who has tempted my¬ 
riads to guilt, but only urges me to my 
duty>-TOrBB'!nr.'’, 

Liord Verringtmi looked up, his face 
was still pale, but the features were 
rigidly fixed. Helen, dear Helen," 
he exclaimed, “ tardy though 1 have 
been, there is still time to escape this 
hateful trial,—am I vain or mad in 
deeming tibat you do love, or that you 
could love me? Will you be mine 
through weal and woe, my wife—mine 
fm* ever ?” 

He read his answer in the blushing 
cheek and tearful eyes. Helen was no 
coquette, and felt not shame in acknow¬ 
ledging her love. She hinted not at 
the difference of their stations; if the 
truth must be told, it never occurred 
to her; if it had done so, she would 
have scorned one remark, which could 
have seemed to ask for reiteration of 
his love and her excellence. 

But alas! that very hour, the hour 
of acknowledged love, that hour which, 
in after years, must surely seem like the 
first oasis in the desert of memory, 
that hour was bitterns mingled in 
their cu]^. Helen persisted in her de¬ 
termination to appear on the stage. 
How were her mother and young sitter 
to be supported ? and her darling Inro- 
ther—were all hu ht^s to be blighted ? 
Lord Ymrington olrered to settle an 
annuity on tj^; but he was not rich, 
his imxMne was bttd.y sufficient to sup¬ 
port an establMbment suitable to his 
rank, and he had younmr brothers and 
sisters to assist, <x prfime for. 

Insensibly he yield^ to tim d.oquence 
delated by primriple; and were it pos¬ 
sible, ‘Hel^' stos raised- in his esteem 
by the ^&sBcrificing spirit she evinced. 
But stiB ’his eountenanoe was mekn- 
as^'Ibis dr wondtaffuUy dejected, 
emuadering he ims a successful suitar; 


and though ere he departed, he held 
her for a moment in-^Biipns,, jdss 
he impiirned on htt* waa. cUd 
Sind unimpassionet^^ ai, though he had 
yet tw right to such a privilege. . 

Qifted with superior talent^ uid pbs- 
ses8ing.a judgment far above hdr years, 
shll great simpUcity was blen<^ in 
Helmi’s charact# i that .charnf whidh 
almost alwiys hangs like a garment 
about a noble mind. Perfecriy unsus- 

S icious of any secret being hidden from 
er, it was not till long, long alto^arda 
si^e could trace somediing of mystery 
in Lord Verrington’s deportanmb I 
have said simpl&ty belpnged^to her; 
ttid yet already him she consented to 
act with duplicity ! Helen fmd, her 
lover had agreed to conceal thrir en¬ 
gagement, until the expiration of a 

E eriod at whidi she had reasonable 
opes of acquiring a sum of money 
sufficient to enable her brother to pro¬ 
secute his atufUes, and, to settle her 
mother in ease, if not in affiumioe. And 
though the intenlum of conceaUng their 
engagement brought not about prinful 
results to thentf 1 cannot help remark¬ 
ing, ai passant, how seldom such en¬ 
gagements meet a happy terminatian. 
In the first place, there must be soma- 
thing wrong for concealment to iqipear 
desirable; and out of evil good can¬ 
not come. Even when seemingly mewt 
expedient, a thousand acts of deceit and 
falsehood implied, if not uttm'ed, tar¬ 
nish the moral brightness of the soul. 
Than this, surely nothing can be more 
likely to strip our idol of its divinity; 
and though lovers, and women em>e- 
cially, are quite willing to pardon 
committed for their sakes, I cannot but 
believe that a long course of deceit— 
the more successful, the more danger¬ 
ous—must sully that pure and peribet 
esteem, which should lorm the ground¬ 
work oS a deep attachment. 

" Look to her Moor; have a quick eye to 
see. 

She has deceived her fathu', and may 
thee." / 

If ever such conce^ment were'ex¬ 
cusable, it mig)[it be deem^ so Sn 
Helen’s drcunistances; and qt 1^^ ., 
she felt no remorse fw the 6n 
which she had decided. , /*. 

The ev^tfttl day arrived—it wiul af¬ 
ternoon—in the evenif^, Helm was to 
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make her debdt. She was a little ner- 
voas, but Mrs. SackvUle fawned 
had been in much beli{^ 
the last few dajs,^(0Mii fom wtha4 Itine 
antecedent. A carria^iett^ped atMieir 
door, and to tiheir utter dmww. Lady 
Verrington was announced. WM* lady¬ 
ship requested pertuission to spe^ to 
Miss Sackville alwie. Mrs. Sackville 
withdrew. Lady Verrington was a 
tall, commanding-looking woman; she 
had been considered handsome; but 
at that moment there was little trace 
of it in her countenance. She was 
deathly pale—a circumstance made still 
more remarkable by the contrast with 
her weeds and deep mourning; but 
there was a tremulous movement about 
the mouth which plainly evinced that 
there had. recently been, or still existed, 
some strong emodon in her mind. 

*'Mis8 Sackville, 1 suspect much, 
but know nothing, Answer me can¬ 
didly—does my •sbn love you ?” was 
the abpipt Commencement of their in- 
• Overawed by Lady Verring- 
atom manner, for a momait Helen 
was silent ; her lips indeed parted, but 
Jio sound came from them. 

*'And he intends to marry youi’” 
.continued Lady VerringtcHi, in a tone 
tif interrogation. 

“Do you utterly despise me, ma- 
• dam ?" exclaimed Helen. “ Alas! this 
is a harsh method of teaching me the 
difference of our stations; he made me 
forget it," 

“ I do not doubt it; but you have 
not answered the question 1 have a 
right to ask. Have ^ou reason to sup¬ 
pose it is my son's intention to make 
you his wife ?'* 

“ I will answer your question with 
candour; I have." 

Lady Verrrington was silent for a 
few moments. At length she said, “ I 
will not attempt to disguise my feelings. 
Miss Sackville, such an union would 
be entirely repugnant to my wishes.” 

“ I regret it dwply," exdaimed He¬ 
len ; “ but I had—we had hoped*—" 

“ What can never be realised," cried 
Lady Verrington, interrupting her. 

“Never 1” murmured Helen. 

“My dear young lady, I am very 
sorry for you," continued Lady Ver¬ 
rington, a little softened in her man¬ 
ner ; “ and I have still a most painful 


tadk before me, one I would willingly 
avoid; but 1 fear there is no alterna¬ 
tive. Listen to me, I will be as brief 
as possible: you knew my husband 
only by reputation ; but you must have 
heard that ne was one who, by his ta¬ 
lents and perseverance, had rmsed np 
an obscure name, and earned his coro¬ 
net. Miss Sackville, 1 pretend not that 
we''were dther of us better bom than 
yourself; but the very soul of Lord 
Verring^ was ambition, and this am¬ 
bition centred in his children, especially 
in his eldest child—even from his in¬ 
fancy. Even then, long before ho¬ 
nours were showered on his own head, 
did he dream of the fame, and riches, 
and power whidi should encircle the 
prattling boy who played beside him. 
It was a prophecy begotten of his firm 
reliance on his own energies ; ambition 
for that child was as a gilded chain 
round his heart's core. His wildest 
dreams of fame for himself were more 
than realised; but he was never rich ; 
I mean, rich in proportion to his rank. 
It will not surprise you to hear that 
we long looked forward to Alfred's 
marrying into some noble family, with, 
probably, a fair portion with his bride. 
When he was of age, we urged him to 
choose; and that he might have select¬ 
ed a wife among many of whom we 
should highly approve, I have no 
doubt. You may judge then, with 
what feelings we heard of his attentions 
to you some months ago; believe me, 
it is with reluctance I remind you 
how different was your situation from 
that of one we could have wished him 
to selept. We did hear of those at- 
tentibiis, although they remained un¬ 
noticed by us, deeming that the pass¬ 
ing fancy, as we were willing to call 
it, would, without opposition, die away. 
But during Lord Verrington's illness, 
your probable, or possiblf union, was 
the paramount idea in his mind—and 
even in the ravings of delirium the one 
thought might be traced. He intreated 
that Alfred should be sent for, though 
at that time we apprehended no dan¬ 
ger became—would,MiBS Sackville, 

that I might be spared the remainder." 
But the widow continued, while her 
tears fiowed fast. “ He stood by the 
bed-side of his fiatherand I marked 
his countenance change, as he caught 
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the imperfect end ineoberent emtences 
which fell from that father's lips. It 
is an awful thing to watdi the numan 
being whose soul is about to burst from 
its prison-house of clay. It is a fear¬ 
ful and an awful thing, even whejn we 
are not bound to that being by any tie 
of blood or of affectionor, when old 
age has crept on with its warning 
touch, its sickness, its infirmities,— 
when, perhaps, those most dearly loved 
are already gone before, and the silver 
links which bound the spirit here, 
have one by one been loosened. But 
the power of death is shown, the visi¬ 
ble presence of the Almighty is most 
felt, when the young or the middle- 
aged are suddenly cut off:—to our 
finite percqitions it does not seem their 
time to die—it is like cutting the green 
corn,—unfit for the harvest. The be¬ 
ing, who a few days ago was one of 
us, health on his cheek, hope, earthly 
hope in his heart—^the leaf where hie 
last read, perhaps still turned — the 
desk at which he wrote still open:— 
and then to see the livid countenance, 
and trace the charactei s which death 
writes there! The words of one on 
the brink of the grave fall on the heart, 
as if uttered by one beyond it. I said 
that Alfred stood by his father’s bed¬ 
side—that father, who though he 
wildly called for, did not know him. 
At last he fell into a deep slumber— 
it continued for hours. Alfred watched 
beside him, and clasped the feverish 
hand on whidh the hot tears fell more 
tlian once. He awoke perfectly sen¬ 
sible. He stretched out his arms to 
his son, and threw himself on his 

neck — * Bless—^bless you for ev-’ 

he excl^med ; then falling back, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he mur¬ 
mured fiuntly—‘but promise—pro¬ 
mise me you will not marry the mer¬ 
chant's daughter. Why do you pause ? 
Let me bless you before I die.’ I 
could not see Alired’s face, but I beard 
him say, after a pause, ‘ Spare me, 
spare me!’ and his voice was thick 
and agitated. Lord Verrington mo¬ 
tioned to me to leave them:—I did so, 
but not till T had cast an imploring 
look on my son. The particttlars ^ 
that interview 1 have never heard; but 
I have no right to bdieve that even a 
reluctant consent was extorted. When 


I returned to the chaittWr of deaths 
my husband was bisentfibie; and be 
never spoke Sfterwiads. Sui^y, Miss 
Sackville, your union would be un¬ 
holy—unblessed by God—^unsanction- 
ed by loan! ” 

During the whole of this recital, no 
sound had escaped Helen’s lips, only 
at,tbe latter part of it she pren^ her 
hands tightly across her forehead, while 
awe and despair were imprint^ on 
her countenance. But when Lady 
Verrington ceased, a change came over 
her face, and a smile, almost’of bittm*- 
ness, for a momenij played there. " Do 
not fear me,’ she exclaimed, ** I make 
the promise he was so unwilling to 
give : I will not marry your son.” 

Touched by her noble-mindedness, 
and by her agony, 4Lady Verrington 
instinctively (»ught the ahnost-fidnting 
girl to her heart. *11ieir tears min¬ 
gled—and after a little while, sweet 
soft words,—words almost of i^ection 
came from the same Bps which had 
uttered such harsh truths. But there 
was remorse in Lady Verrington’s 
heart — remorse for W cruelty, in 
choosing that day for her communica¬ 
tion. And why had she done so?— 
Because she did not understand the 
character of Helen Sackville. Be¬ 
cause she had felt by no means certain 
that Helen would break the engage¬ 
ment which she suspected to exist ;— 
and in that case there was still time, 
by whatever sacrifice of money it might 
be effected, to prevent her appearance 
on the stage! 

It would be difficult to believe the 
extreme mental, as well as bodily exer¬ 
tion through which strong excitement 
may carry us, were not too many in¬ 
stances recorded for its power to be 
doubted. And few persons there are 
within whose own experience no such 
instances have come. It will thus be 
easy to understand by what seemingly 
supernatural influence Helen Sackvi% 
was enabled to go through her arduous 
performance. “ The light on lift’s dull 
stream" had just been for ever quencdi- 
ed; and fixed^~« 

-” the seal upon the tomb of hope. 

By which, like some lost sorrowiug angel, alts 
Sod memory evermore.” 

And yet it was her lot in that hoar 
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to pourtray mitnjc sorrow and mimic 
joy i stvle was an early essay in 

school which MaUbEan j>er&!Ct^ 
The applause wea doafmioe, but idte 
seemed unmoved by it: and even the 
other performers who acted with her 
were surprised at the manner in which 
she identified herself with the part. It 
was a charactm' that loved “ hot wis^y 
but too wdltruly her impassioned 
utterance, her tears, were painfully real. 
How many of the kind hearts there 
would have wept true tears ot^-syrapathy 
for the beautiful actress, could they 
have known from what real and intense 
agony that seeming triumph of art was 
wrung. 

The piece concluded. A crowd came 
round the actrms when she left the 
stage, to congniffllate her on her suc¬ 
cess ; but she could not speak, save, as 
she leaned heavily on her brother's arm, 
she whispered, in a thick voice, “Home, 
Charles, take me home!" 

And where was Lord Verrington on 
that eventful day ? He had been greatly 
cu^rised and a little annoyed by his 
■ motiier's unexpected arrival in London. 
There was evidently a system of es- 
fionage, which tormented him, and 
whidx he was determined to resist. 
Alas! how much more influence would 
pm«nt8 really gain over grown-up 
children, did they seem to exert less. 
When Lady Verrington questioned her 
son tihat morning with regard to his 
attentions to Miss Sackville, he scorned 
to tell a &lsehood, and refused to an¬ 
swer her; they parted in anger. De¬ 
cided on the line she would adopt, the 
result is known. ^ But Alfred was ^to¬ 
gether unprepared for the^hock which 
awaited hun. He bad dined earlier 
than ucual, wd was about leaving home 
for the theatre, anxious for Helen, yet 
sick at heart, although he had sanctioned 
tile step she was taking. Lady Ver- 
rington summoned him to her presence, 
and detailed every particular of her in¬ 
terview with Helen. 

Their conference lasted for hours; 
Lord Vemngton's first resolve was to 
isee Helen that night, and bear from her 
own lips his doom; but a. moment’s 
reflection convinced him of the cruelty 
of adding to the fearfiil excitement she 
must already have undergone. It is 
cmtain that in an argument he who errs 


is ginerally the warmesi, .and in this 
insti^ime the rule assureffly w«i correct. 
But for the punful drcuthstance of his 
dying father’s command, it is probable 
Lord Verrington would have listened 
at least with patience and reipect to Ms 
motiier's suggestions with regard to the 
choice of a wife-nas it was, remorse had 
already raffled the' smooth current of 
his temper, and he opposed an^^ un¬ 
meaning words to her calm, passionless 
appeals to his reason and his conscience. 
He dichnot deny his father's last com¬ 
mands, but asserted they were only the 
ravings of delirium. Alas! if so sure 
of this, how could he account fiir the 
feelings which came over his heart like 
a thick oppressive shadow, even at the 
very hour he heard from Helen the 
acknowledgment of her love! Poor 
Alfred! he was not the first who had 
tried to believe that which he wished. 
But truth is a living spark which no¬ 
thing can quench, and though, by false 
reasoning and specious eloquence others 
may be deceived, it is a hopeless task 
to try to deceive our own hearts. 

Aner a sleepless night, early the fol¬ 
lowing day. Lord Verrington hastened 
to Miss Sackville's residence, though 
without any fixed purpose or determi¬ 
nation. He found a physician’s carri¬ 
age at her door, and learned that the 
successful dehutanlevras alarmingly ill— 
far too ill to receive even a letter or 
message; he literally staggered from 
the door. “ And this too, is my doing!” 
did he mentally exclaim, while he 
aced for nearly an hour before the 
ouse, as if unable to leave the spot. 
The blowing day, he heard that He¬ 
len’s illness was a fever brought on by 
excitement, and for a considerable time 
her life w^fis in danger. Weeks elapsed 
before Alfred was admitted to her pre¬ 
sence, and ill, sick at heart, and ha¬ 
rassed, he looked scarcely less a sha¬ 
dow than herself. 

It was a long interview; but there 
is something sacred in such a parting. 
Enough that Lord Verrington's argu¬ 
ments fell powerless on Helen's ear; 
she wepfe. bitterly, for she was still 
eitiicr too ill, or her heart too much 
crushed to assume that stern mask of 
pride with which heroines are wont to 
conce^ their deepest feeling. Unte- 
pulsed, his arm wound round her 
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waist, and her tears fell on his shoulder; 
but while she owned her unchanged, 
undianging love, die was firm in her 
resolve never to be his. '' Never,’^ she 
exclaimed, “ unless the grave might 
give up its dead to sanction our union.'’ 

And, after awhile they became won> 
derfully calm, and then they began to 
talk of friendship. Yes, they would be 
iHends; dear friends : but even while 
they spoke, each felt how bitter a mock¬ 
ery it was to make such professions. And 
then, as if by a sudden impul^, Helen 
asked if he would promise to grant her 
one request. Unhesititingly he agreed, 
and the boon was, '^that he should 
leave England for at least two years." 

As soon as Helen’s health was in 
some degree restored, she prepared to 
resume her professional engagements, 
and by the end of the season her fame 
was established as a favourite actress. 
Crushed and broken as her heart was, 
still her sorrows were unmixed with 
self-condemnation, and for such, time 
brings its sweetest balm. She had also 
many sources of happiness; she was 
deeply grateful for her sucfess, and 
when she saw her mother at least con¬ 
tented and cheerful, iind her dear bro¬ 
ther buoyant with hope and happiness, 
she felt repaid for ml her exertions. 
Gradually her manners recovered their 
even tone. Yet how slight is the know¬ 
ledge we can haveof another’s heart from 
the common intercourse of society. The 
glittering on the surface of the stream 
often hides but the wreck below ; and 
flowers and fruit grow on the volcano’s 
side. 

It was neither possible nor desirable 
to conceal from Mrs. Sackville that an 
enga^ment had existed between Lord 
Vcrrington mid her daughter; and after 
her recovery, Helen narrated the cir¬ 
cumstance which had for ever separated 
them. But she was too unseuish to 
distress her mother by suflering her to 
know how deep the wound had really 
been; and witn returning composure, 
came also that natural pride and dig¬ 
nity of her sex, which under ordinary 
circumstances would have forbidden 
such a revealment. Still sympathy— 
deep, brartfelt sympathy, is a sweet so¬ 
lace in affliction, and thus Helen found 
it. Sympcdh^t not paiy —^’tis change 
bow often they are confounded. 


It had b^n arranged that Charles 
was to leave England in the*autuimi, 
and to pass two of three years in Ita^. 
The time drew mear, and Jt^oua as ne 
was at the thought of the prospect now 
opening before him, and buc^ant with 
expectation of the wonders to be seen, 
still thet^e was a natural ^ang at the 
tiiought of parting with his mother and 
that dear sister—^to whom already bound 
by every tie of aflection—he had now 
a debt of gratitude for all the advan¬ 
tages he prized so highly. 

It was autumn; beautiful, but me- 
lancholv autumn, which brings so 
much that is congenial to a smrrowing 
heart. Even the fresh breeze comes 
with a moaning sound, and seems to 
fall on the ear lil^ the voice a 
sympathising spirit. One might fancy 
it mourned for the summer that has 
passed, and the flowers which are 
withered. Alas ! how often is the heart 
but a sepulchre for the withered hopes 
and blighted thoughts which bloomed 
there m the sunny season of youth. 
Some such feelings must have been 
Helen’s on the night to which I allude. 
They had taken a cottage for a flew 
weeks out of town, but Charles was to 
leave in a day or two. It was a lovdy 
evening, and he had strolled with his 
sister a short distance from home. They 
had watched the glorious sunset, and 
now the stars came sparkling forth, 
like sentinels, in the dark blue heavens. 
They rested on a rudely-constructed 
seat, beneath a spreading tree; and the 
dry, rustling leaves were as a carpet 
beneath their feet. Charles turned to 
his'fsister, and, by the frding twilight, 
he could see that she was weeping. 
As she raised her eyes, there was some¬ 
thing in the glance that met her oVm, 
which told her he had read her thoughts. 
" Dear Helen,” he said, “ it is not be^ 
cause I have not spoken to you on the 
subject, that I am indifferent or thought¬ 
less—^tell me—^trust me.” 

She pressed his hand, and answered, 
" Not now—when you return, when 
you are older—^you could scarcely un¬ 
derstand me yet.” 

" Helen, I am not young in heat^” 

And* Chiles was right, ^ it is cme 
of the gifts of ^4niu8 to have wisdom 
and experience in youtii, aruFto retain 
in age the glowing freshness of thought. 
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vrhich in common minds, fades when 
life’s spring has past. Poesy and paint¬ 
ing are twin-sister arts, and it is often 
merely accident which decides whether 
the pen or the pencil shall be chosen. 

“Trust me—tell me," he repeated; 
and while he spoke he drew her nearer 
to him. Her head sunk upon his breast, 
and, in a low voice, she revealed the 
story of her love. And if words have 
power to express deep emotion, not a 
thought, not a feeling was hidden ! 

My task is nearly done. 1 would 
sketch but one other scene in the life of 
Helen Sackville. Years rolled on—the 
youth, the young aspiring artist re¬ 
turned a man; and very soon his ge¬ 
nius won the reputation he so well de¬ 
served. And Mary, whose tender age 
had spared her from the anxieties her 
brother and sister had known, grew up 
a light-hearted and beautiful girl, and 
married most advantageously before she 
was twenty. Lord Verrington became 
distinguished among his country’s sena¬ 
tors, by his talents and the noble use to 
which he applied them. Helen had 
sometimes met him accidentally in pub¬ 
lic, and had even spoken to him once 
or twice. How strange the greeting of 
mere acquaintanceship after so pas¬ 
sionate and agonizing a parting ! She 
watched his career with interest, and 
there was something glorious in the 
thought that such a heart had once been 
all her own. It seemed that the moul¬ 
dering ashes of that love were dearer 
and brighter to her than any second tie 
could be. 

To the astonishment of “ the world” 
she refused every suitor. And they 
were many, for her talents, her beauty, 
and her exemplary conduct had won 
universal resp^ and admiration. 

She had now toiled for years in her 
professimi. yet she was amply repaid by 
the proud feeling of independence it 
aiForded herself, and the means it had 
been of bestowing happiness on those 
most dear to her. But she was about 
to leave the stage, for she had reaped a 
golden harvest; the want of which 
interferes so sadly with the romance of 
real life. And though “ one fatal re¬ 
membrance” still lurked in her heart-r- 
though it had embittered her youth, 
and had still lived on, even though 
hope was dead—yet Helen was not 


unliappy. They who sacrifice inclina¬ 
tion to duty, and act through life from 
an unswerving principle of right, may, 
it is true, meet with many sorrows and 
much regret; but they cannot be the 
miserable or desponding. Neither had 
her warm affections all run to waste, 
for " ramitii ne manque pas d ceux-ld 
qui croient en elle." And her devotion 
to her brother was something passing 
even a sister’s love, nor was she less 
dear to him ; though so little older than 
himself, he looked up to her with the 
respect due to a parent, and mingled 
somewhat of the trusting love of a child 
and the noble confidence of friendship, 
with the fraternal affection that hacl 
bound them from their childhood. 

It was Charles’s wedding-day. At last 
he had chosen a bride, and one whom 
Helen already loved as a sister. Young, 
pretty, and talented, she was precisely 
the wife suited for him—had prudence 
alone dictated his choice; but he had 
been “ desperately in love” before rea¬ 
son was consulted in the affair, and 
he now maintained, most eloquently, 
that love at first sight was the best love 
after all. She was clever, but not Uto 
clever to bend to her husband’s will; 
and enthusiastic, but all her enthu¬ 
siasm was now, like his own, centred 
in painting. In short, she was one step 
below those medwre geniuses, who«e 
talent is supposed to be a sufficient 
apology for a hundred acts of wilful¬ 
ness and annoying absurdity. Eccen¬ 
tricity is generally a most ungraceful 
habit to mimic ; and though it has some¬ 
times belonged to a great man, he would 
assuredly have been greater without it. 
1 have said it was the wedding morn¬ 
ing. Helen was to accompany her 
brother to church, and both were in the 
drawing-room awaiting the arrival of 
the carriage. The newspaper of the 
day was lying on the table, and she 
began reading aloud the list of mar¬ 
riages. Two or three were carelessly 
harried over—On the 6th inst., by 
special licraise,” suddenly she stopped, 
her lip quivered, while her brother 
leaned over her shoulder to read the 
cemtinuation. It was the announce¬ 
ment of Lord Verrington’s marriage to 
“ Margaret, youngest daughter and co- 
hriress of the late William Rushley, 
Esq.” Charles clasped his sister to 
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his heart, while his eyes filled with 
t®®!**, but they were tears his bride 
would have forgiven, even on his wed¬ 
ding-day. 

"Dearest, noblest Helen," he ex¬ 
claimed, ** all, all are to be blest but 
you.” 

Kven while he spoke she recovered 


her'composure, and answered ^th ® 
smile, " You mistake me, I am content, 
Imppy, blest; and'besides,",s^ con^ 
tinued, after a B%ht pause,* ** If IN 

THIS I<1F£, ONLY, WE HAVE pOFE IN 

Chbist, we abb of all men Hoar 
MI8BBABLE." — (Ist Coiin. chap. 15, 
ver. 19.) 


LINES 

ON THE DEATH OF L. E. L. 


Ttw songs are cenotaph'd in human hearts ; 

Thy memory lives while language holds its sway; 

Tlw name a cloud of dream-like joy imparts 
To all the young and beautiful of clay. 

Who, as the tear of woe unbidden starts 

From the soul’s fountain, feel a prayer-born ray 
Burst from the bleeding breast to that high throne. 

Where the unfolded heart is read—alone. 

B. B. 


THE CONFESSIONS OP A COFFESSOR. 

BY THE ABBE MONTBLLE. 

No. I.—THE CONFESSOR'S STORY. 
(Continued Jrom page 73.) 


Tub peasant girl, Astasie, still knelt 
before me. Was it strength or strong 
despair that made her cling so firmly, 
and hold me bound as if by chains ? 

" You shall not leave us—^not us —’’ 
I paused upon the word—that one em¬ 
phatic word which spoke the depth of 
all my villany—it well might blast me. 
Hiisband ! the name was sweet even as 
that of father—dear names as yet un¬ 
known to me—to one like me ; and a 
full tide of fe^ng gushed through my 
heart, but pride kept constant guard 
there, and all was still. 

“ 'The past is gone,” I answered 
coldly ; " Uie future calls on me to act 
more wisely. Astasie, you shall never 
want.” At these cold calculating words, 
which wounded her verpr soul, she re¬ 
leased her hold; and m unmeaning 
listlessness her fingers wandered up and 
down her rosary in search of the prayer 
that she would fun remember; she 
breathed neither word of scorn nor an¬ 
ger, and there I left her kneeling, inca¬ 


pable of utterance or a kindly action. 
'That name—that pleading word of 
husband had said all; but it was but a 
wortl. 

Yet, such was the nature of my 
guilt and all its utter selfishness, that, 
ere 1 quitted her, the last satisfaction 
was wanted to my pride—^the last con¬ 
viction for my unhallowed pasdon. 1 
turned aside. The twilight shade of 
evening was falling, the distant vine¬ 
yards were fading into nothingness, the 
fiames of the in-door fire burnt strongly, 
and the opportunity was nvep me as if 
by the band of fate. Shutering myself 
beside the casement, I could see unseen 
all that passed in the room where I had 
left her. What shameful evidence*— 
what sacrifice was now required ? As¬ 
tasie, die peasant, continiied in the self¬ 
same attitude, apj^ when she might cem- 
ceive me to be fur distant, her i^undng 
senses came upon her imd broke forth 
in one excruciadng--feuful---it re¬ 
sides with me tothelast. Mynamebroke 
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from her in jwgrotfiil fondness, and the 
young oreature dashed herself on the 
Hoor of her dwelling, and wept aloud. 
My self-love was aj^ieesed. A strong 
sense of penitence came over me; ana 
at that sight such deep regret was felt 
by me as words can nevor tell. 

But these feelings were checked at 
once by the sound of approaching foot¬ 
steps. There was some strange fa¬ 
tality at wqrk. Some hidden and mys¬ 
terious providence or power was active 
through this singular evenf. The gar¬ 
den gate was slowly opened, and Albert 
Frantzen strode by me. He had been 
summoned by the anxious mother who, 
perceiving the change in her child, had 
urged him to return forthwith. The 
vine-grower paused awhile, and coward 
compunction bade me slink away ; even 
the intuitive sense of my unworthiness 
led me to seek the covert of the thick 
growing trees and conceal myself. He, 
too, looked once and again through the 
casement and presently entered the 
cottage. As he lifted her from the 
ground my eyes beheld, even in her 
cold insensibility, the ruin that was 
there—«nd there the sbalme. He him¬ 
self knew it. That searching gaze of 
sadness told unutterable things. The 
youth was not without his emotions nor 
devoid of tenderness. He saw the 
wreck and ruin as it lay, and, as he 
raised her up, he touched her as some¬ 
thing far too dear for angry words or 
passing insult. His silence too soon 
explained itself in such fresh tears as 
manhood sheds; in such concentrated 
wrath as honour breathes. Hitherto 
conscience had been comparatively 
quiet, but now it bade me go and sin 
no more. I betook myself to my 
lodging, intending to dej^rt the follow¬ 
ing day. 

My home was, however, grown de¬ 
testable to me. The whisperings of 
conscience outspeak silence, for the 
mkustratian of truth is never over until 
the mind be altogether corrupt. Many 
W4«« my useless efforts to quiet its 
just reviling, to wipe «way the stigma 
of such dishonourable selfmness as had 
now fallen on me. l^raughta of wi^ 
but inflamed my passion imd my grief ; 
every object around but told of her 
wrongs tmd sufferings ; indeed, the 
fruit of life had changed to ashes, and 


S revoked either'disgust or curses of 
isappointment Such was state, 
when the well known step of Albert 
Frantzen was heard and he stood sud¬ 
denly before me. 

His manner expressed a certain sor¬ 
rowful dignity which, whilst my 
thoughts recall him, appears to have 
become him so well as to render him 
almost noble. In that peculiar voi(» 
which forbids denial he bade me follow 
him, and, without offering one word of 
election, we left the phira together. 

'^e night was silent, cloudless, and 
serene; and the moon shone in dazzling 
glory, revealing the darkly delink 
outline of the forest, tinging the trees 
with silver radiance. On the pure 
bosom of the lake the brightness of the 
stars was reflected, and amid this bright¬ 
ness she herself looked down on her 
own likeness beheld upon its surface. 
The misty exhalation clothed the far- 
off scene in dubious shade. But through 
the devious paths of the vineyard the 
labourer went forward, and up the 
steep ascent he toiled, until we found 
ourselves on a high rock that rose over 
the lake, whose rugged precipice looked 
down upon the waters. The landscape 
was awful in its silence, and, as we 
passed along, the stir of moving life 
thrilled in the dosely-knit verdure that 
fringed the way. 

Sir, ray lord, good nobleman,” said 
he, when we had reached the summit, 
and his deep looks were fixed upon the 
earth; " excellent firiend—die home of 
my forefathers is in the distance, my 
naUve vallies are asleep and do not 
hear us; let us then—here—on this 
spot, speak out this truth together- 
sure, that none shall hear the words 
we speak." 

“ Frantzen,” 1 answered, for the scene 
is fresh in my remembrance, "good 
fellow, learn the difference of rank and 
distance of station between us, and be 
content in happy ignorance on other 
points, since they will not advantage 
you.” 

“ Could I not hug ypu to my heart 
for all this well-meant frieniiship ?” 
cried he. " Base stranger, the flower 
you wear upon your breast, plucked 
from the brow of yonder simple girl, 
it withers while 1 speak to you. Here 
have we met neveragain to part—never. 
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sir—by heaven! till you and I know 
one another better/’ 

'* That is impossible/’ I answered 
coldly. ** The peasant slave cannot ap¬ 
proach his master. Young man, my 
path lies on the highest hill; your’s, 
under the low brow of deepest vallies. 
Let us not quarrel farther.” 

** The path of life has led you up 
this steep/’ said he, '*and hence you 
never shall depart till you have satisfied 
me. Reply; tell me at once she played 
the part of infamy : that Astasie— 
tasie Frantzen—^my sister—of her we 
speak, that she led—even trepanned, 
used maiden arts to win you—to—to 
teach this villany. Reginald Montelle, 
say this, your last excuse, and see how 
much it is believed. I say she was 
pure as an angel.” 

" I shall excuse nothing and will My 
nothing of her,” I replied. ** Her me¬ 
mory IS the idea of something bt>th 
beautiful and true. No, Frantzen, she, 
at least, is innocent; and by my honour 
as a man, by the pure nature of this 
simple creature—yes, by your own 
friendship for her, reproach me as a 
ruffian when I neglect, desert, leave 
her to want, or scorn the innocence or 
truth that is in her.” 

You allow,” said he emphatically— 
"you know that she was artless. By 
my own honest name I swear she never 
wanted modesty or virtue. Sir, her 
own blushes spoke for her. Well, she 
has a brother. This want, neglect, 
desertion, she shall never know from 
me. I stand l^ore you as her defender, 
answer me in that light.” 

" I will provide for her,” was my 
reply, expressed in faltering emotion. 
" She shal] never know scorn or con¬ 
tumely, she shall be with me as my 
wife. Consider, the misfortune of my 
birth precludes every other remedy, a 
whole world of prejudices stands be¬ 
tween fus—^prevent the possibility of 
marriage. Frantzen, I love her as your¬ 
self.” 

"You love hor,” said he fiercely, 
" as the lion doth its prey, as man adores 
the object of his licentious passion. But 
know, Montelle, that vice levels all 
nten to equality of state. You are no 
better than the peasant bom; your 
highest title is, you are a villain/' and 
here he breaUied in silehoe long and 


deep; " Wo do ’iK^-ask yaur vchority/’ 
he added; " die dies aamhe baa fiv^ 
in her own home, l^t «<lry .up her 
tears, bid her not tdush for shame, 
store the being we have lost-.r«8 beaoT 
tiful as chaste—innocent as she Was 
fond; teach me—even me—again to 
honour her.” 

" Tush, loirn reastm,” I replied.^ 
" She is what other women have been, 
the favourite of one bora hjgh above 
her. The dignity is great fw village 
maidens, be then content.” 

“ Montelle,” he answered coolly, 
" you are about to marry another. £ven 
Astasie has spurned you, nor can you 
win her back again. Defend ymirself, 
and with such weapons m nature gave 
us. Stand to your footing, the victory 
lies in the dear strength of mortal pith 
and sinew.” 

At these words he strode up to me 
in full possession of all manly courage; 
his fists clenched and drawn downwards 
with sinewy energy to his sides, read^ 
to be raised in mortal conflict. H» 
stern grey eyes surveyed me witii cold 
regards betokening inward power, and 
their wan lights outshone the gaze of 
twilight. 

" It is useless and vain,” said I, and 
my hand was fixed upon my sword ; 
"for noble blood knows not of such 
encounters. Peasant, I leave you your 
base life. Attempt not valour utterly 
above you ; but pass on your way and 
let me do the same, or take the chas¬ 
tisement your folly brings.” 

He still, however, stood firm as the 
rock, unflinching in his purpose ; and 
his clasped hands tremblra and thrilled 
as with the strong impulse of native 
bravery. He now drew closer to me, 
his powerful attitude depicted in dark 
relief against the sky ; his form appear¬ 
ing like some proud i^tue imitative of 
true strength, and standing boiutifal 
in all its attitudes. His loo^ searched 
into mine. " D<^—dog,” he gasped at 
last, " is tiiis yOur subterfuge i Give;—*. 
give me bade the honour of my sister— 
the life—the soul—the hsKt% that y<m 
have sacrificed ; or prove bm'like ymir- 
seli^ mean, base, polluted, the coixrteE^ 
of itice, as you are the aexorsed. ftoaae 
of her dishonoia' 1” ^ - 

" Paltry fool/' 1 wltiapered, as my 
sword crept frmn out its sc^bard; 
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** poor foolidi boy,< she has Ijer ways 
like other woiben. 1 won her to me— 
it is enougik—have worn her>--flnd— 
and shall treat .her* 'only as she merits 
from me/' 

These^expressions had scarce escaped 
me than., his hands grasped at my 
throat; my sword was raised, but in 
the force of deapm-ation he wrested it 
from any hold and threw it from me. 
It flash^in steely brightnesa^ through 
the air and fell into the lake. We now 
stood foot to foot in close connected 
straggle, our unews knit and twined 
together, firm as if the bond of brother- 
hwd had held us. The peasant was 
younser, slighter, and weaker than 
myseli^ though striving at the highest 
pitdh of human energy. Firmly, like 
serpents coiled toge&er, we clung to¬ 
gether; and never leaving hold we con¬ 
tested step to step and hand to hand 
the way, and in the calm resolution of 
revenge and bodily defence. But the 
figure of Frantzen was with his back 
to the moonlight, which poured down 
upon the rock pale, wan, and watery. 
The mountain base was not more firm 
than the nature of our strict deter¬ 
mination. 

But then it was the suggestion of 
rage and shame; but be it repeated. 
The back of the young peasant was 
towards the precipice. Could I but 
push him, press him, conduct him 
gently there—his just reproaches might 
then be swallow^ up for ever! The 
moon winked and smiled coldly on the 
thought; the youth, unconscious of 
his danger, gave way before me, but 
strained my cracking sinews to my 
imminent peril and personal defeat. 
Besides, rage is more powerful than 
strength. Andthe name of Astasie, her 
wrongs and sorrows, breathed through 
his lips, as if in the strict com pressure 
of mortal agony he were still holding 
■this last deu thpught even unto his 
heart. That name, however, pierced 
tiirough my ears with the shrill sound 
of discord. An instant, and we reeled 


ere my pride, my shame, my rage, and 
my revenge might be appeal. While 
this idea passed with electric speed 
through all my mind, we held one 
another closely. FVantzen had lost his 
footing, but he neither, winc^ nor 
flinched before me. 

** Taunt me no more," I whispered; 

“ give up all right in her—in Astasie— 
your sister. Boy, give her up and you 
are safe.” 

“ Life, on such terms of shame—1 do 
despise it,” he answered, and in so firm 
a tone it smote even me. 

I held him still upon the ledge, the 
brink of the abyss; he bad no power 
to struggle farther. It was no longer 
self-defence, there was nothing to be 
feared. But murder—the one word 
murder, was spoken to my heart and 
soul and senses; and my base nature 
listened. The moon was hidden as the 
deep clouds passed ^ver it, and dark¬ 
ness came upon me. 1 pulled him to¬ 
wards me, hugged him to the fatal 
brink, and let him gently glide and 
drop from my most careful hold! At 
first he offered some resistance, stern 
and silent; but at last he fixed bis looks 
on me, like the aspect of twin stitrs 
seen through the fissures of some mid¬ 
night cavern: I let him fall. Oh, God 
of nature ! My deaf senses heard his 
body falling in downward ruin to the 
depth, tumble and crush against the 
stony points of its rough sides; and 
every smothering sound beat bruising 
on my heart till it was left to look upon, 
like riiat poor peasant’s, a mashed atidi, 
mangled ruin. Silence was on the earth 
but still my guilty steps moved not' 
from the spot. 

I listened. Might I not hear those 
sounds once more—horrible as they 
were—would they not come again! 
Life, some spark of life was in them ; 
but death itself was in this fearful 
silence. A cry, a scream, a groan, 
had told me something; but not the 
deep splash of waters—the yawning 
murmur of their welcome—not even 


upon the precipice,'and now—the poor 
youth first saw his danger. . 

The lake gleamed calm and cold be¬ 
low—a soft and pleasant bed to Sink 
upmi; but he must ngt.so escjspe! The 
j'^ged rocks must tear his bc^m,pierce 
luB sides, and 'rip and rend his nody. 


this was beard. Boy, might you not 
have spared one word—<me-Win'd for 
loving echo to waft back to me—a 
sigh might say farewell! Bi^ no. you 
scorned it. Vet, how was it ? The 
incarnation of the spirit, the living 
being, in his‘^true visible form of mo- 
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ther earth—that figure stood beside 
me. Was it some self-created parody 
on something that was past^ or did the 
picture of him as he lived, impress it¬ 
self upon my brain till fancy called it 
by the name of the original ? I know 
not; but there it stood and muttered of 
perdition. Was it my voice, or did the 
spirit from the waters call ? Had not 
eternity passed between, us, and was 
not the boy dead ! Again 1 listened, 
but only silence answered me. I looked 
around, but the shadow or the man 
was gone—I was alone. 

Around me was the desert of despair. 
Stooping to the ground, I leaned over 
the rock and gazed upon the hollow 
gulph beneath,calling upon him wildly; 
but the deep voice of echo answered 
me. I trembled lest it should speak 
again. There, searching into the in¬ 
scrutable deep, 1 whispered, and bade 
him let me help him, lest his sad 
wounds should kill him. But while I 
was there, the waters from below 
wrinkled as if with frowns, his face 
peered from them in features of rigid 
stone, to freeze me into feeling. Bound 
it) this dreadful fascination the moments 
passed away, till strict retribution came 
upon me, through all that my imagina¬ 
tion conjured up. At last, nerveless, 
spiritless, miserable, divested of peace, 
exiled from hope, I wandered home; 
for the chains of murder hung heavy 
on me. Yes, murder was the word, 
let me not confound it with the sin of 
base seduction, but let both of them be 
as dear companions to accompany me 
henceforth and for ever. 

The night was passing, twilight 
chilled the air with matin coldness, the 
day would come,—aye, he yet might 
live, the boy might not be killed. Now, 
in new terror, guided by coward fear, 
I crept by a circuitous path through 
the valley, and under the brow of the 
precipice where the narrow footing 
wound by the brink of the water, to 
find the object of tpy crime, and ascer¬ 
tain the fact that he was dead. 

There, in a weed-overgrown recess, 
or cleft of the rock, the body was lying. 
The tangled herbage was bespattered 
with his blood, the height was fringed 
with die vestiges and tatters of his gar¬ 
ments. This, to the spirit of affection, 
had told enough ; but to me, incapable 
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of conviction, it said nothing. I braved 
the trial; and, stealing to him, touched 
his mangled carcass. My heart rested 
against his heart, my lips approached 
his defaced features, but no -heat of 
vital breath issued thence, he was gone 
for ever; he could neitjier^speak-nor 
whisper of this outrage; all was now 
safe, and the triumph of this thought 
was as fresh food given to the hungry. 
Gazing above, an eagle's nest was 
perched amid the cliffs; the daring 
peasant might be supposed to go on 
such a hazardous expedition; fortupe 
had thus far favoured me, and I iPust 
abide the event. To fly was to give 
confirmation of my guilt. These 
thoughts hardened me into adamant, 
and dried up the fountain of all tears. 

1 hastened home. My bed, however, 
was changed to a bed of iron, whence 
sleep was for ever banished. Had not 
my honour been touched, trampled on, 
polluted by the breath and blow of this 
rude peasant ? and he had met his re¬ 
ward. We had contested for the vic¬ 
tory of combat, and he was the loser. 
What would my pride desire more— 
why lament or pity him ? This hire¬ 
ling of the earth was but as one of the 
creatures of its soil; he had bearded 
the lion in his path, assaulted the per¬ 
son of one above him ; this just inflic¬ 
tion of punishment was therefore not 
to be regretted—not even in thought. 

Other more selfish feelings now oc¬ 
cupied me. My love for this girl was 
in no respect abated, but increas^ by 
the fact of her misery, and nourished 
by her despair. It was impossible for 
me to marry her, but to possess her was 
the height of my desire; it constituted 
the vast difference tha* lies between 
hell and heaven. I did not plead with 
Dian to debate her purity; the stars 
were not more chaste than she. Well, 
well, my own mother was not more 
wise or more discreet; and this is the 
dearest truth that I can utter. It was 
virtue betrayed but not conquered; and 
this was both felt and famiUar.tO'tny 
soul. 

But now, her brother’s life was at 
my charge; this peasant's blood had 
left the brand of murder on my brow. 
How could I meet her—Cfftnmune with 
her—know ■ her now ? Would the 
dumb future of my fate reply to me ? 
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No. And here such tears burst from 
me, such sluggish drops as may exude 
from stoije, touched by the subtle 
warmth of kindled fires. This was my 
compunctious thought, and this the^ 
stedf to whet the edge of my despair. 

At last, however, out of this night 
new day began to dawn. Memory told 
me that he was dead; the dreaded 
hindrance to my plans ' was gone. 
There was comfort to be gleaned j^om 
this. Astasie had no brother—>no de- 
fendel*—^no friend. This earner of heb- 
domedal stipends, this drudge for daily 
brttsd and drink, this labourer in the 
vineyard—the prop and stay of the 
rude household—was no more. The 
fact was BtarUing but pleasing. Astasie 
had none to love but me; none to 
shelter, protect, support her but me. 
The vine grower trained the tendril of 
the vine, and it brought forth fhiit, but 
the hand of the master was laid low, 
and the vine-wreath must wither neg¬ 
lected on the earth. 

The simile might do for other pur¬ 
poses—to exemplify their coming want, 
to portray the part that Astasie must 
play unless she yielded in submission 
to me. The girl was in my power- 
in my power; this was the soft down 
of thought for me to rest upon ; and 
she should learn to loVe me once again. 
It is true, these arms had pressed her 
brother somewhat too kindly : but the 
gentleness of such embrace exactly 
suited with her tenderness. Most ad¬ 
mirable sophistry—thou too fond— 
smiling—calm and traitorous villain! 

Nevertheless, the essence of all this 
constituted the abstract of my feelings 
as die fresh day approached. Either 
my senses were obscure or it was the 
fhct; the mom was ushered in with 
noisdess presence; for suddenly, the 
azure light of heaven shone down upon 
nue. It may be believed that my nature 
trembled end grew pale within me. 
However, ray honour was at stake— 
the honour of all the ancestry of Re¬ 
ginald Montelle; even murder has its 
honour as the world goes ; the pride of 
not being proved so. Therefore, my 
nerves were strung strongly to the task, 
and fortified for the duty before me. 

It was necessary to recall my daily 
habits, and so to spend the time that 
no flaw or error might be found therein 
to lead to my discomfiture. For this 


of a Confessor. 

purpose, when my man appeared, 1 
ordered my horse, dressed mysdf to 
the precise point becoming my noble 
and proverbially imposing exterior; 
and having calculated how each minute 
and hour of this day was to be employed, 
having arranged the means by which 
this puppet of myself was to be played 
throughout the drama, I mounts, and 
began my discursive matin ramble in 
-the usual manner as heretofore. 

In vain were my hopes aftd wishes 
that the body of the vinegrower might 
be discovered. If the villagers knew 
not of his return, willingly could my 
eager tongue have told it to them, but 
terrible suence was imposed upon me, 
until the very calm and quiet of sur¬ 
rounding existence was horrible in its 
contrast with the still stirring life of 
inward fears that thronged within me. 
At length, from a neighbouring height, 
some ten or twelve of the peasantry 
hastily descended, and this told me that 
tl)e alarm was given. 

Hitherto, to haunt and watch over 
the place of my guilt had been my 
great design and only comfort, but now 
instant and speedy flight was the first 
impulse of thought. But how fly and 
not give cause of just suspicion ? 
Though degraded and fallen from ray 
own esteem for ever, the pride and 
hope of my parents must not be for¬ 
feited ; no, the fatal secret must be 
hidden and kept; and brave in the cold 
confidence of guilt, I cautiously de¬ 
scended into uie valley, and took the 
route that would lead me, as if acci¬ 
dentally, in the direction of the cot¬ 
tager's dwelling. 

At last, from the far distance, the 
r,hMic ^up approached me, bearing 
iObort Frantzen, her brother, on 
a'ni^r woven of the green branches of 
bis native trees. But no sooner did 
they advance with their fearful burden 
than the instinct of fear itself whispered 
me how further to act. 

Deviating from the main road, 1 
purposely passed the cottage, and As¬ 
tasie was standing at the lattice. A 
gay and unmeaning salutation was 
wafted towards her—the mockery and 
insult of her uid of myself—but it 
served to amuse my own feelings, and 
yet her sad reproachful look cut keen 
across me. My attentions to her were 
well understood amongst them, and if 
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not,—but presently one of the peasants 
accosted me, inquiring if anydiing 
were ailing in the vall^, and pointing 
to the crowd now fast collecting. What 
more natural than to suppose a goat 
had fallen over the rocks? and with 
this stale reply, 1 spurred my p<my 
forward, dismounted, muttered some 
fitting questions, and testified an ade¬ 
quate mstress; then, throwing the 
reins loose, my steps turned back with 
the throng, but still my resolution 
shrunk from the idea of being one of 
them to convey the mangled body to its 
home. 1 followed, however, with such 
deportment of sorrow as my inward 
guilt permitted me to dissemble. 

Astasie was leaning over the gate as 
the sad group drew near, and still ig¬ 
norant of her afBiction. Tears are the 
common coin which nature doles out 
to misery, but here were none. She 
knew that he was dead, one glance 
and whisper sufficed, and the gate 
turned upon its hinges; his native 
home received him as coldly even as his 
mother earth had welcomed him. The 
nameless horror—the awful mystery of 
her woe abashed me, and, in the 
cowardice of sin, it seemed that my 
guilt were made known to her. I 
turned away confounded. 

Oh Ood 1 the heart-cry of the fond 
mother told enough; but the secret 
was still my own ; and slowly and at 
length my courage returned, and I 
entered the cottage after them. The 
oor woman hailed me as her comforter, 
ut Astasie fainted away at my ap¬ 
proach. Did some intui^ve suspicion 
speak within her—or was it an oracle 
of nature that spoke through her, to 
tell me all her love for me—to bid me 
justify her yet. None—none but jny 
voice could disenchant the stupor 
lay on her. ^ 

But why detail the selfish, calm hy¬ 
pocrisy that swayed me ? I was the 
person to soothe and support her in her 
sorrow ! And while my arins sustained 
her drooping form, my hands paltered 
with paltry tricks of loving favour. 1 
did deem and did believe she would 
receive me once again, accept my pro¬ 
tection—^be—be in fact, aU that my 
selfishness applauded and required. 

But, now, Albert Frantsen was laid 
in his last resting-place. I was one of 


the mourners, and doomed to see mv 
work completed. The earth, as it 
upon himy stifled his upbraidiitg me¬ 
mory within me; and muffled m its 
darraeraall proof of the sadacft., 0pon 
the thought mv mind was all cba|ent. 
Yet, many nights together, ere it could 
be so, I visited and prowled! around 
his grave, and with heavy footsteps 
pressed against his breast, stood there, 
and bade mm be at peace for ever. 


Children will tell you that misdhief 
is delight, and man himsdf must con¬ 
sent to such afisdr exposition of hiS own 
natural tendency. But life, my Kfe^led 
on to odier things. 

Meanwhile, I had spread the net 
again to ensnare my victim, but all my 
machinarions had not yet succeeded. 
If the girl loved me still, she at least 
had learnt to feign it was not so. I 
mean, she used no arts to keep me with 
her. In vain all the subterfuges and 
deception of villany, the girl’s heart 
was broken; and every little act showed 
where the splintered fragment pierced 
her. She neither resorted to scorn, re- 

} >roach, or coldness: but the same art- 
ess welcome greeted me, mily that 
smiles were changed to sighs; she was 
the same breathing living personifica¬ 
tion of peace as ever. Constant gentle 
attentions were yielded to me; sweet 
words and womanly softness, divested 
of all possibility of mercenary views: 
these were the gifts she granted me. 
Neither did she expostulate when fur¬ 
ther hints were given of my departure; 
the intention of granting an allowance 
to her mother and herself was also men¬ 
tioned ; to this she answered nothing; 
but at the intimation that we mi^t 
meet again, she looked on me and 
smiled. 

In truth, my pride was wounded that 
she could thus resist me; that wealth 
could be offered her and she desinse 
it; that even my love should now be 
wOTthless to her; that she could con¬ 
sent to be alone. But there was the 
dear feeling of the parent to plead 
within me, and she relied perhaps on 
this; but, however this was, it was my 
belief, that the moment of quitting her 
would come, and that moment would 
decide in my favour; if not, of what 
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avail to me the crime of murder? Alas! 
the mind of man is all inexplicable. 

Let me, however, acknowledge fur¬ 
ther. I had got rid of the brother, this 
supervisor of my words and actions. 
But notwithstanding this, her weakness, 
once betrayed, was changed to redou¬ 
bled strength; her innocence, because 
it was so, was proved incapable of sin. 
But then her native ardour and affec¬ 
tion were chilled into enduring frost ; 
she was ccdd, despairing, changed ; all 
madness to me, all sorrow to herself. 
And deeply, and bitterly, in the ac¬ 
cursed tone of discord, did I upbraid, 
revile, insult her. The mildness was 
oil' poured on fire; her sighs more 
damning than taunts of bitter wrath 
and scorn ; and yet my passion madly 
hoped that she would at last relent, if 
but to show herself deserving of my 
choice. 

My conduct, with all its atrocities, 
is never to be reconciled. And so it 
was, that when the serenity of religious 
submission to her wrongs was most 
upon her, when she had endured even 
to the verge of human endurance, then 
it was her calmness maddened me; 
and the accursed thought too often 
arose, how by one expression of the 
past—by the simple relation of one 
fact—^how by pointing to that fatal pre¬ 
cipice—and by the utterance of one 
short emphatic word—it was still in my 
power to destroy her; in my hands 
still lay the measure of her life. And 
unto this, my pride—the pride of birth 
—had led me; m'y love—the love of 
her—of myself^had conducted me. 
But the moment of my departure was 
at hand. 

I remember as the time drew near, 
new vigour of purpose, or other motives 
of action inspired her; for hectic colour 
glowed upon her cheek, radiant beauty 
burnt within her eyes; the ductuations 
of internal nervous anxiety was visible 
in her; she yielded in tenderness of 
tone, she was only too unwilling to part 
with me. 

Thus was it, when the lengthening 
shadows of evening proclaimed the 
hour nigh, wherein she was for the last 
time to meet me. It was the hour when 
the declining sun had cast his last 
beams, like a broad bar of fire, across 
the twilight. No voice was heard in 


the vineyard, or, to the fever of my 
thoughts, the atmosphere was so in- 
tensmy warm, that echo repeated no¬ 
thing to the hearing. On the banks of 
the lake, nigh to that spot where I had 
become a murderer, for so my fete 
would have it, nigh to an ancient cross 
that stood there, I found her, in an 
attitude half-kneeling and half-sitting. 
The holy words upon her lips were 
smothered when she saw me; and for 
myself, my heart was not unmoved. 

Of late, indeed, my pretensions and 
rank among men had furnished suffi¬ 
cient argument against this unprofitable 
life, this resignation of and deviation 
from the common principles of conduct 
acted upon by others. These claims 
had not been unheeded; and though 
my capricious disposition had led to 
this or that conclusion, yet, my pre¬ 
judices had sided with me so far, as 
long since to have decided the perfect 
impossibility of an honourable union 
with this peasant. Indeed, the unmea¬ 
surable distance that this world of 
ceremony had placed between us, was 
nothing in comparison of that which my 
own pride of birth and predilection for 
ancestral distinction, had of itself con¬ 
jured before me. But nature will have 
vent in spite of custom. My passion 
was thwarted, my love sacrificed, my 
honour thrown to the winds. 1 had 
become a seducer and a villain, and by 
such hard-earned sin had brought my¬ 
self to this at last! Stinted tears and 
inward curses proclaimed the shame 
that had blasted my manhood. 

But neither of us were inclined to 
lose the present in vain recrimination. 
Evenmy^nger was quenched in strong 
remorse. We seated ourselves on the 
fragment of rock; she trembling and 
tearless, and I willing to conciliate, if 
only to conceal from myself the depra¬ 
vity and infamy of my meditated de¬ 
sertion. 

I spoke of an imaginary future—a 

E lausible pretence to forget myself and 
er in fanciful tlieories or plans which 
my own reason told me could never 
happen. She listened like one who 
loved the music, nor cared what melody 
it played. It was enough that she be¬ 
held and heard me for the last time; 
and while supported in my embrace 
she seemed almost happy, in the true 
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attitude of nature^ her arms rested on 
her knees, while her hands sustained 
her drooping face. In this position, 
with words that passed in whispering 
between us, we sat together, till night 
shut out the landscape from our view, 
and nothing but the broad bosom of 
the sky lay wide before us. If her 
secret soul found any communion there, 
mine, in the double darkness of its sin, 
was there shut out for ever. But grief 
was struggling in me which words 
could never express. This emotion 
might easily be thought to be some 
contrived invention of the moment, or 
new expedient of villany, but if so, it 
was that species of cunning which 
might be inherent, but which my ex¬ 
isting feelings did not most certainly 
suggest. But the tears of Astasie here 
kept me company. 

One word more. 1 had not Ikiled to 
impress her with the notion that my 
rank was my great misfortune, and the 
insurmountable barrier that divided us. 
In this way was her unsuspicious na¬ 
ture deceived, even unto the last. But 
though wrapt in darkness, the hours 
passed on as if to hasten to the instant 
when we must separate. Often had 
my whispers entreated her to fly with 
me, and as often had she refused.' The 
unbroken shade of night was diffused 
around — the word of farewell was 
spoken—she stooped—^the peasant girl 
was on her knees before me. 

“ God is my witness,” said the young 
creature with passionate and religious 
fervour. " He is my witness that I 
have loved you with an innocent and 
faithful heart. Ah ! dear—too dear—" 
and here the pleading of her nature 
sunk with sobs unspeakable. 

" I am the miserable and the guilty,” 
I whispered; " the truth that was 
sworn to you, roy accursed fate has 
forfeited. Innocent girl—and injured, 
keep close within your heart the me¬ 
mory of my villany—of your wrongs.” 

** The joy of my life is gone from 
me,” she breathed Cut, ** forgive me 
that I weep. It will soon be over 
now." 

At these words, under the influence 
of such repentance as they might well 
awaken, my consolation changed to 
future intentions; nay, the probability 
that we should meet again ; and touched 


into sympathy or spurred by shame, it 
ended in entreaties that she would for¬ 
get me—in contrition of roy injuries 
and all my infamy. The child na¬ 
ture flung, in simplicity, her arms 
about me. 

" May the God who w^hes. over 
the lowly and the wretched,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ look down and bless you—• 
protect your happiness—defend your 
peace! For roe, yes, yes, I shall pray 
for you, remember you for ever." 

“ Forget a wretch who detests him¬ 
self,” I answered. "By yondw hea¬ 
ven, I have deserved your scorn—yo^r 
hatred, bought them at the price '•« 
your eternal peace. Poor girl, JjfSm 
well may curse me.” 

“ Oh! never, never—you know it 
can never be—^never ! ” she sighed.. 

“ Then let us fly together. In other 
lands with me,” I madly cried ; “ our 
life and love shall be as one, dear 
girl.” 

She drew back, still kneeling before 
me in the yielding attitude of prayer. 

The paleness of her countenance 
learned in sickly light athwart the 
arkness; or was it that love’s eyes 
had lost their blindness, and this short 
moment was given for all its truth to 
be made known to me ? Her answer is 
indelibly traced upon my memory, and 
might have formed the fitting inscrip¬ 
tion on that grave to which my base¬ 
ness ultimately consigned her. Call 
no unquestioned arguments to refute 
it, the hopes of all her life had been 
destroyed by me. 

“ I have been the child of God, and 
have forsaken him,” she whispered in 
her penitence ; "I was happy, but have 
since learned to weep. 1 have been 
ignorant, and am now ashamed; was 
innocent, but have fallen into guilt. 
Oh ! let the earth cover me, for there 
is the ending of sorrow—even in the 
lasting sleep of death.” 

This lamentation struck to my very 
soul, abashed and confounded the pride 
—even the arrogance of one 01 the 
family of great Montelle. Nature is 
all omnipotent in ber simplicity; and 
strongly, but in vain, did my heart 
struggle and contend against its emo¬ 
tions, but nevertheless the bursting 
tears of shame and contrition broke 
from me. 
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" Let me die—let me die/’ she urged 
in her sorrowing. *' It is enough for 
man—enough mr me.*’ And in this 
exquisite anguish of grief, she was 
clasped and held to my bosom, my 
voice breathed its protestations of ever¬ 
lasting love and endlessYaith, and this 
one weakness was the only crime that 
she had committed; but if there be 
death and contaminaUon in the folds 
of the serpent as he coils round the 
innocent bird, that ruin and that pol¬ 
lution belong^ to me—to me. 

Villain and hypocrite ! ” I ejacu¬ 
lated. " Humble creature—too good 
and true for me, be the paltry distinc¬ 
tions of life for ever set aside—we will 
henceforth live for one another.” 

“ Here is fresh guilt, and woe, and 
shame,” she sighed; “ speak—say no 
moreand that cold tremor passed 
over her, in which the suul eclipsed 
breaks suddenly away from all its suf¬ 
fering. In this fast-frozen lethargy, 
my lips were not remiss to call and 
kiss her back to love, with those ac¬ 
cursed names and dear caresses which 
the fond falsehood of ray passion could 
well express. She heard the appeal 
and came obedient. 

** Farewell! Here let us part,” she 
whispered. Perhaps in another world 
we meet agmn—yes—we will meet 
again,” and with tender fervour raising 
her looks to mine, she gazed lastingly 
and long, pressed me with almost con¬ 
vulsive pressure, and cast me gently 
from her. She fell forward oa the 
fragment of rock, her face buried in 
her bosom. Her hand was cold—could 
she be dead I Unto my whispered 
words a hollow voice responded—" Go, 
while I have life to say it. May God 
watch over you!" She murmured 
still, but it was the name o£ her Crea¬ 
tor—a tender pressure—no words were 
spoken; but my retreating fbotsteps 
sounded to her, their echo died away, 
and in the desert distance .1 stood 
alone. ^ What satisfaction could remain 
to me in looking on her? and yet my 
looks turned back again. She lay 
like the dead on that cold niggard 
earth whm-e my callous heart had left 
her. 

Thus I departed from her. • It ap¬ 
peared more secret and safer o quit 
the place under the shadowof night. 


and ’twas also less likely to be traced 
in-case of the murder of Albert Frant- 
zen being discovered. 1 was even more 
at peace with myself und^l^ the idea 
that midnight concealed from me the 
full extent ^ all my own unworthiness. 
Of what avail to stifle facts whose 
spirits will uprise to ruin us! The 
light of truth pierces through all things, 
and memory, which is known to be 
even the madman's curse, was mine; 
inflicted hourly, daily, incessantly. 
This was the doom that my'own sins 
had prepared for me. 

But for Astasie:—in no unworthy 
spirit of selflsh vanity, under no desire 
of displaying how human love will 
work to human misery, without the 
faintest intention or hope of eliciting 
other than admiration of a being so 
admirable—than pity for one so be¬ 
trayed—than commiseration for one so 
deserted—has my recollection attempt¬ 
ed to recite all that took place, or de¬ 
lineate the real character of this noble 
and confiding girl. No ; sacred shade 
of all my fancy holds most dear, I have 
represented thee to show how woman’s 
simplicity may be deceived, and still 
remain simple and single-hearted even 
as thou. 

I fled hastily and by rapid stages 
from the scene of my crimes. The 
voice of Albert Frantzen called after 
me, the sighs of Astasie entreated, the 
unheard accents of an infant being ap¬ 
pealed, but the close marble of my soul 
gave back no echo. Fortune was be¬ 
fore, and dissipation about me; the 
gobiet of the one I quaffed; and fol¬ 
lowed the chariot of the o^er, even 
though the way were paved with the 
broken hearts of those most dear to me. 
Yet, it may be sworn before Venus—- 
the bride of pleasure—and Bacchus, 
the pariuiymph attending her, tb»t no 
goblet was tasted, whereof the dregs 
were not ashes to the burning of my 
paUte; no moment resigned to yonder 
bri|^t idol of youth, but that thorns 
were the gleaning of my content, and 
rankling misery the weed which arown- 
ed me in place of the myrtle-wreath of 
love. !l^ut still to quaff and drink 
again, aiid follow and fawn, play the 
sycophant and parasite to time, b^eve 
myself blessed and find myself ac¬ 
cursed, this was the beginning and the 
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end—began and ended, hourly and 
daily. 

In time also, all sentiment of regret 
was changed to arguments of sounder 
reason; at least, my fancy deemed so. 
Astasie Frantaen was but a peasant; 
she doubtless possessed some of the 
crawling, cringing cunning belonging 
to her degraded station, or possibly, the 
inherent artifice peculhff to her sex. She 
was not so blind with all love’s band¬ 
ages, but that she saw, felt, and knew 
the incalculable benefit resulting to her 
from any connexion of interests or legal 
recognition of her claim ; indeed, from 
that marriage contract into whi<^ she 
had so industriously sought to lead me. 
Instead of this, what could Her igno¬ 
rance know or guess of my exsdted 
state ? But her artless ways were 
charged to the account of every-day 
duphcity, her faultless virtue nothing 
more than feigned purity to secure me 
more effectually. She nad sought to 
woo, to win, to wheedle me—that word 
expresses all the mean selfishness of 
the thought; in fact, she had deceived 
herself. 

But my lost soul and heart where are 
ye ? To be found in the learning and 
acquired wisdom that graced my man¬ 
hood, or in the dignity and heaped-up 
prosperity and honours that waited me ? 
No; since passion still burnt within, 
and defeated love strove against me, 
and these were conquerors, to which 
nnr senses yielded themselves prisoners. 
Meantime, my pride was not only not 
overcome, but, gaining strength in this 
internal contest, it was only too satisfied 
in viewing the glorious future that 
awaited me. 

Isabella, my intended bride, was 
beautiful to a degree, almost surpassing 
the highest conception of fancy, and 
versed in all womanly accomplistraents, 
even to the extreme of excelienoe. To 
lay furdter stress upon her daims to 
personal and hereditaiy distinctions, 
and interrupt this recital with proofs of 
her noble origin and descent, were use¬ 
less and vain. The Confessm* Montelle 
has happily forgotten the existence of 
such accidental superiority, since to live 
and die is the common lot of maiii, how, 
by wbi^ means, in what state auperior, 
let not the daring presumption of mor¬ 
tal vanity attempt to decide. She was 


beautiful, wealthy, of exalted lineage, 
and gifted with the heritage df virtue 
—^it was enough. 

I no sooner saw her again, thipi my 
mind was reconciled to its .i^tiny. 
To be the master of such imperious 
loveliness and dignity, might con¬ 
tent even that man who loved another, 
particularly when the other was but 
the peasant of the vineyard; something 
most sweet, yet nothing now, but as 
the flower crushed under the foot of 
the wayficer. 

I have said that Isabella had charms; 
she was exquisite as^-but what is the 
lamp without the light to illumine it t 
It were by no means glorious to behold 
the inanimate excellence of sculptured 
grace divested of tiiat imaginary soul 
or spirit which is twin-bom to the 
mind; that silent speech that tells us 
something; and love even tires of the 
outward form of its delight, unless it 
be kindled into fire by kindred feeling. 
I did not love her, and never could 
have done so; but conventional pro¬ 
prieties and the accustomed courtship 
were not neglected by me, for my edu¬ 
cation had made me an adept in those 
discreet ceremonies of life which beguile 
the time, without materially adding to 
the comforts of domestic union. 

We were about to be married, when 
a nobleman, her cousin, joined our fa¬ 
mily party. Until this period, her com¬ 
pany and afiection appeared to be en¬ 
tirely devoted to me; but an appirent 
ftiendsbip authorised by near relation- 
slup and early intimacy, existed be¬ 
tween them, led her ifrequently into 
his Bodely, and left me ample time to 
cogitate and brood upon my destiny. 

Nature in all its charms of unadorned 
simjdidty, had not been known to me 
. in vain, and the contrast of such perfect 
dncerify of purpose, with the stnct and 
cautious refinements, «aid the unmean¬ 
ing nothings this civilized politeness, 
was anything hut pleasing to me. In 
the one instance, all was the unreserved 
confidence csf fri^dship and affection; 
in the other, it was the instructed cold¬ 
ness or the repressed license, whilo no¬ 
thing resembungthe truth of feeling was 
ever elicited. It is true, I loved another ; 
and still more true that virtue, mild¬ 
ness, simplidty may be imitat^ and 
pourtrayed, but the q[imt of genius is 
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there found wanting. Isabella, digni¬ 
fied, accomplished, majestic, unembar¬ 
rassed, might attract remark ; but grace 
unadorned, intuitive power, simple hu¬ 
mility, and trembling modesty, might 
convince or soothe the passions at their 
will. In such unpleasing contrast and 
unavailing regret were my thoughts 
embittered. 

But let me come to the point; though 
not one particle of common honour ex¬ 
isted in me, yet had my reputation been 
never tarnished by the supposition of 
its loss. It is one thing to wear vice 
under the cowl, and another to stand 
barefaced before the gaze of the multi¬ 
tude. My character as a man had 
•►never been doubted, and ray personal 
honour, a Jealous regard to my good 
name, the careful eschewing of tdl open 
offences, had hitherto marked my life. 
My feelings were sensitively alive upon 
this subject. 

Now this honour was to become the 
Jewel of which ray wife was the depo- 
pository, and Isabella was the being 
chosen; but still there was good cause 
to doubt even then the prudence of this 
woman. If constant meetings and open 
coquetry might lead to the conclusion, 
methinks such evidence might then 
have been supplied; but my indiffer¬ 
ence suggested no such thought, and if 
it had, the prejudices of pride would 
have rejected it. 

This excellent cousin, meanwhile, 
came and went; this officer, preferred 
to peculiar rights of escort apd atten¬ 
dance, was ever on duty ; made one in 
all select parties and projects of our 
home coterie ; but notwithstanding this, 
not the faintest conception of any pre¬ 
ference on his side, ever intruded to de¬ 
feat the design of this ill-fated and un- 
propitious marriage project. It is 
hardly to be believed indeed, that any 
real attachment existed, or such expla¬ 
nation had ensued as must have ulti¬ 
mately led to other measures. Tiiis 
frequent intercourse, however, between 
them, was not only continued, but per¬ 
mitted by the extravagant license, or 

j irevmling fashion of the day. But ^ea- 
ousy did not disturb me, my suspicions 
were not awakened ; I was not indeed in 
love, and thus passed the time previous 
to our union. At length, the ceremo¬ 
nies and preparations attendant on rank 


and wealth, were all completed; the 
day of this unknown change came 
round, and those vows were vowed at 
the altar which only death is meant to 
break asnnder. 

We will pass over the first moon that 
melted into nothingness amid the blaze 
and poinp of high festivity, and we will 
neglect to depict the crowning glory of 
court presentations, and all the smiles 
of royalty, for these were as whispers 
speaking amid the sounding of a heavy 
sea, whose hoarse resoun^ng waters 
smothered all sweeter melody. Amid 
this splendour of state I was the most 
unhappy of men, bound down in the 
hell of secret misery from whence there 
was no escape. A few weeks passed, 
and every hope of happiness was banish¬ 
ed from my bosom. 

Is it a principle inherent in humanity 
that it will not be content, nor pleased 
even with the prodigality in which it 
surfeits.? Why question what the time 
permits us? Isabella, my wife—the 
title at least, was her’s—^her beauty so 
envied, and flattered, and admired; she, 
herself, had become my dread and my 
aversion; yet, the world could find no 
fault in her. Imagine, however, the 
breathing automaton of grace, an excel¬ 
lent machine to perform the civilities 
of life. Conceive some inexpressive, 
but locomotive figure cut in clean mar¬ 
ble, cold, heartless, and soulless, for ever 
walking abroad about you, gliding here 
and moving there ; would you not 
tremble to take and dash it- into shat¬ 
ters that it might cease this mockery of 
attachment, and torture you no more 
with mimicry—even this dead and calm 
deceit of you ? This is the frost to fol¬ 
low on the fever of your spirits, and 
kill them outright. 

And this deepest of miseries known 
and acknowledged, was mine. My 
first indifference was changed to sud¬ 
den hate ; but hatred is tortgueless and 
silent—so was mine : yet the loathsome 
attempt, the revolting effort, was not 
wanting to deceive others, if not my¬ 
self, and, as the world expresses it, we 
kept up appearances. 

Meanwhile, this familiar cousin, 
Louis Dumont, was often with us, and 
be the truth asserted, no act of invo¬ 
luntary oT meditated unkindness on my 
part, neither any neglect of any in- 
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tended civiUtjr on her side, could pal¬ 
liate ought that took place hereafter. 
She had been educated to regard life as 
made up of cold formalities and reci¬ 
procal attentions j this, and more than 
this, she ever claimed from me, together 
with all distinctions due to her state and 
fortune. But now, being equally tired 
of one another, she amused herself as 
she pleased, while I passed my hours at 
the gambling-table, whilst even weary 
of that, and careless of everything else. 

By some singular infatuation, Louis 
Dumont was often my companion, and 
as ill-fortune pursued me, in an infi¬ 
nitely short period I became involved 
in debt with him; and certain motives 
of interest in him, and my own irre¬ 
trievable difficulties held us in seeming 
friendship with one another. 

Thus it was, when the hints of my 
servants, airs of mystery and ways of 
peculiar secresy—the many trifles that 
goad us into suspicion ; also sundry 
anonymous epistles worded with no 
doubtful meaning, awoke me from my 
lethargy and bade me watch the honour 
of my household and my name. This 
was the just retribution which folly suf¬ 
fers. Deeply did 1 curse the moment 
of my marriage, and became at once the 
spy upon my own disgrace, and the 
drudge to work out the evidence of my 
wrongs; but the debts of honour due 
to this man, prevented the possibility of 
my breaking with him, and indeed, 
they now not only furnished me ex¬ 
cuses for play, but gave me admirable 
opportunitjr of blinding him to the 
doubts which inwardly tormented me ; 
but whether they were more cautious, 
or I unlucky in the arrangement of my 
counterplot, is not to be known; no¬ 
thing was elucidated or discovered, and 
at length, driven to desperation, and 
mad with impatience, I threw the let¬ 
ters before my wife, told her my suspi¬ 
cions, and called upon her to clear up 
her conduct, and prove herself as match¬ 
less as I had ever thought her. 

“ The tale tells well, and is repeated 
too,” I urged, " that you are false, frail, 
indiscreet—proofs are sent to me on all 
sides. It is asserted to be true, aye, 
even to the letter.” 

“ You had better spread it abroad 
yourself,” said she, with a regal smile 
of coldness. “ Go, dear Reginald, and 


tell it to my father. Repeat the paltry 
secret to my mother. Do, I advi^ you, 
let them know the excellent daughter 
that heaven has blessed them with, for 
it will be news, you know—good neira.” 

“ This is no time for empty taunts,” 
I answered; "the thing is made no 
secret Buzzed almost in my ears— 
whispered at every turn. Explmn it, 
and at once.” 

" Well, to be sure, this looks the real 
jealousy of love!” cried she, with her 
unwinking eyes fixed fast upon me. 
" How can you be so weak—so ab¬ 
surd ? Does not the delicacy and re¬ 
finement of all things around me speak 
‘ of far other conduct? My birth, rank, 
education, station as your wife, are all 
against it. He is my cousin, sir. We 
are friends, and nothing more. Pshaw, 
can you not judge ? Conceive the im¬ 
measurable distance from dignity to— 
to infamy !” 

" What do you say to this—and this 
—and this ?’’ I cried, referring to the 
letters; but she took them one by one, 
perused them calmly andunblushingly, 
while many passages she read aloud m 
tones that spoke no secret emotion. 

"What do I say?” she answered. 
" Why, they are false. No, sir; 1 was 
not bom for this. The beggared pea¬ 
sant girl is bred to shafne, but—” 

“ Hush !" 1 whispered; for those 
last words had roused my conscience 
in me, and they smote as heavily as 
iron on my senses, to stun them into 
silence. I said no more, and almost 
urged no more unto myself, the sad 
comparison of this effrontery—this con¬ 
fidence of strict propriety—with all the 
dear timidity and blushing hesitation of 
the poor peasant, Astasie. It had some¬ 
thing even too fearful in it. Was tihat 
deception ? and was this pure truth ? 
Even innocence might blush to be 
thought guilty, but here there were no 
blushes. I listened coldly to her ex¬ 
cuses, but her after conduct confirmed 
me in the idea of her sincerity, and in 
my belief and reliance of my own se¬ 
curity and freedom from disgrace. 

Indeed, the letters were asserted to 
’ be infamous libels, and she openly 
spoke of my distrust to her parents, 
hinting, in playful sarcasm, that she 
must ask them for a home in case the 
evidence were too strong against her ; 
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and, lastly, as the proof of her full 
innocence, she laughed and rallied me 
before' Dumont, who was, however, 
something ahpished by her deportment 
and this unexpected attack. However, 
we became as good friends, or rather 
as little foes, as ever. Isabella was 
more attentive and ardent than cus¬ 
tomary—a fair attempt at something 
she was not; and Jhe followed me as¬ 
siduously to the gaming-table, played 
against me, and had a run of ill luck 
exactly commensurate with my existing 
debts to him at that moment. 

Yet had I not scorned and trampled 
in the dust the modesty of a confiding 
creature, whose blushes were all beau¬ 
tiful 'with nature ? and this for the 
sake of one whose happy fortune had 
taught her but the refined impudence 
and systematic calmness of educated 
duplicity—the cold serenity of tearless 
eyes, unfluctuating pulse, and change¬ 
less brow. The one an adept in all 
the arts of society, the other wise in 


the simplidty of native truth. Truly, 
I had thrown away the crystal for the 
brittle counterfeit—had broken the 
fountain of the pure tide of happiness, 
and drank of the river of tears. In 
forsaking her I had desmied myself; 
and herein time had ample vengeance 
of my sins. 

My dislike of Isabella increased with 
each succeeding day; for though con¬ 
firmed in my belief of her innocence, 
hm* conduct during this investigation 
had thoroughly mortified and alarmed 
me. My thoughts recurred to Astasie 
—to the suffering and shame of that 
untutored being. The contrast was 
abominable. My senses might well 
grow sick upon the memory. 

On some such an occasion, when all 
my stern contritions were upon me, and 
recollection deep dyed in the blood of 
Albert Frantisen, the door of my library 
opened, and an elderly woman, one of 
my dear mother’s servants, entered the 
room. 


rTo be continued.) 
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No. 3.—Defoi&de Toilette. — Corsages, 
Coiffeurs, ^c .—First Bust.—Dress of 
white crape over satin. The corsage 
is made d pointe both at front and back, 
and laced up at back; the corsage is 
ornamented with a mantille of tulle or 
lace, plaited on tolerably fiill to a bouil¬ 
lon of the same, in wmch a coloured 
ribbon is inserted (see plate). The 
sleeves are very short and perfectly 
plain, finished at bottom with a deep 
frill or ruffle to match the mantille, and 
which reaches as low as the elbow. 
The front hair is dressed in full tufts of 
ringlets, d la Mancini, intermixed with 
a number of full-blown roses ; a light 
wreath of the same likewise crosses the 
top of the head (see plate); the long 


hair is twisted up into a number of 
zhick braids, and is worn as low as pos¬ 
sible at back. 

Second Bust.—Dress of pink satin, 
corsi^e d pmnie; this point, it will be 
perceived, is long anci quite pointed. 
Very short and full sleeve, finished by 
B blonde frill. The plain, deep, elabo¬ 
rately embroidered tucker is d to Ninon, 
quite in the fashion of the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and XIV.; in centre of the 
frcmt is a large brooch, and on each 
shoulder and at the back are rosette 
bows of satin ribbon. Very short white 
kid gloves, trimmed at tee top with 
swan’s-down. The front hair is in 
smooth b«ids, coming low at each side 
of the face; the back in a twist forming 
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8 figure of 8 (see plate). Hie head¬ 
dress is a kind of ornament made upon 
wire, and covered with satin rouleau, 
the satin stuffed with wadding; at the 
right side is a rich plume of feathers in¬ 
termixed with gold flowers—all placed 
in a drooping position (see plate); at the 
left two short feathers and a gold sprig 
are placed just below the ear. A gold 
chain with a very minute clasp crosses 
the brow. 

Third Bust.—Dress of blue satin, 
corsage d pointe, with full draperies 
d la Sivigne. The sleeves are so short 
that they seem to reach scarcely below 
the shoulder; a deep double ruffle, 
however, falls as low as the elbow. 
Kid gloves, trimmed at top with a bouil¬ 
lon of white gauze. The coiffure con¬ 
sists of a very elegant half turban of 
gold embroidered gauze, two long lap-, 
pets fall on the left shoulder, a rich 
plume of ostrich feathers, intermixed 
with branches of gold currants, is placed 
at the right side of this most splendid 
and becoming coiffure. The front hair 
is in smooth bands. 

Fourth Bust .—Walking Drew.—Hat 
of paille poux de sole. The front is 
evase6, rounded at the sides, and trim¬ 
med with a ruche of luUe illusion put 
on at the inner edge of the front of the 
hat. The crown is not very high and 
sits back, as may be seen by that of the 
pink hat on the opposite figure, which 
is precisely similar; at the back is a 
bow of very wide and rich satin ribbon, 
from this bow a double ribbon is carried 
to the right side of the front of the hat, 
where it is fastened with a large velvet 
flower at the base of a long bouquet 
which falls over tliat side (see plate); 
a very deep fall of blonde is also carried 
entirely across the front of the crown. 
Dress of sea-green gros de Naples; 
corsage high, with a very slight point; 
a full trimming in s^le of a revets goes 
round the bosom of the dress. Long 
full sleeves, with three puffs at the 
shoulder, finished at the wrist with 
cambric rufiles. Flat blonde collar, 
embroidered all over, listened in front 
with a large brooch. White kid j^oves. 
Hair en bandeaux. 

Fifth Bust.—Pink satin hat, the same 
as the one just described. Dress of 
gros de Najdes ; corsage half high, 
made to open in front. Long sleeves. 


plain at the shoulder and full all the 
way down, with two small pufih at top. 
Ceinture fastened with a bow in front. 
Lace frill turned over the bosom of the 
dress. With the exception of tiie hat, 
this is more properly a tmlette d’w^ericwr 
—^home morning dress. 

Sixth Bust—This dress is nearly 
similar to that marked No. 1, at the 
top of the plate. It gives the front of 
the maniilU, which is a pretty finish to 
the corsage. The sleeves are short, in 
three puffs or sahots, the two lower 
ones divided from the uppor by a band 
of insertion—if the dress be muslin, of 
satin or ribbon, if it be crape, gauze, &c. 
The mantUle is fastened in front with a 
lar^e bow of ribbon. Corsage of jnnk 
satm to be worn over a white crape or 
muslin dress. This is a kind of corsage 
mantelet, at back it reaches merely to 
the waist in a point like that of a pele¬ 
rine; in front it is open en ceeur, and 
sloped away at the sides so as to come 
exactly to a point at the centre of the 
waist. There it may be finished by a 
bow of ribbon, with long ends—or con¬ 
tinued, as the pattern in the plate. The 
entire top of this corsage is trimmed 
with a ruche of silk tulle. The shoul¬ 
ders are cut so as to form a kind of top 
to the sleeve of the dress, like the 
jockeis (see plate), and that part is 
trimmed with a blonde frill. The lower 
peak (below the waist) is likewise 
trimmed with blonde. A rosette bow 
is on each shoulder, a third with ends 
at the waist, and a fourth may be put 
at the lowest point. This demi-corsage 
has a very pretty effect when it merely 
reaches to the waist. 

No. 4 .—BaU Dresses .—^Dressof white 
crape over satin. The corsage is d 
pointe, with folded draperies going all 
round the bosom (see both figures in 
plate); it will also be perceived that 
the back of the corsage has a very short 
point. The sleeves are very short and 
exceedingly full. The skirt of the dress 
is en iunique. At the right side it is 
rounded off, and at the other, turned 
back, and retained with an ornament or 
bouquet. The right side of the skirt is 
trimmed with a full puffing, edged widi 
a ^mrlande of full-blown roses, with 
foliage. It will be perceived that the 
puffs are (^uite small at the waist, and 
gradually increase in size as they go 
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clown. The front hair is in long ring¬ 
lets at the sides, very much parted on 
the brow, and intermixed with a quan¬ 
tity of flowers. A rouleau of velvet, 
with a string of pearls rolled over it, 
entirely encircles the head, and mixes 


with the rouleaux of hair at the back, 
which are arranged d la Grecque (see 
plate). White kid gloves, trimmed 
with swan’s down. White satin shoes. 

Sitting Fi^tre.—Coiffure the same as 
the other. Dress of satin. 


THE NEWEST MODES OP PARIS. 

BY OUK OWN BAllIS CORBKSFONDENT. 


Paris, January 24, 1889- 
Ma Ires chere—et amiable amie. I 
had the g^easure of receiving your let¬ 
ter, and am delighted to find you so gay. 
Our winter will not be at all brilliant, 
in consequence of the lamented death 
of our amiable and highly talented 
Princess Marie. I cannot tell you how 
universally she is regretted. "The grief 
of the royal family is beyond all de¬ 
scription. The king has put on mourn¬ 
ing for two months; it has also been 
adopted by all the nobility, excepting 
some few of the ancien re^mc of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. We can have 
no dancing while the mourning lasts, 
so we must confine our amusements to 
concerts and the opera. 1 am glad you 
liked the toilettes in my last letter; 1 
hope I shall please you as well in this. 
The corsages are still d pointe, many 
with a sm^l point at the back and laced 
up. I do not, however, recommend 
you to have all your dresses made to 
lace, for it is a fashion that seldom lasts 
long. Blany ball dresses are en tu~ 
nique. I send you the model of a 
pretty one with this. The sleeves are 
remarkably short—rather too much in 
the extreme. The most distinguS are 
in three small sabots or puffs, with a 
deep fall of blonde between each, and a 
deep ruflle d la Louis XIF. Blonde and 
lace mantilles are worn round the bosom 
of the dresses, as also are tuckers, d la 
Ninon. With the latter the corsage 
must not have draperies d la Sevigne ; 
they would destroy its plain, simple 
effect. Flowers are much in vogue for 
trimmings for crape and gauze dresses; 
marabouts likewise For walking cos¬ 
tume, the redingottes to open at the 
side are most worn, and for toilette 
d’inUrieur the corsages d caeur are 
crossed in front, and only half-high. 

The sleeves are once more tolerably 


full; they are, generally speaking, plain 
at the shoulders, and finished by a deep 
cuff. Some have one frill, and others 
one or two puffings at top. Flounces 
are more adopted in full dress, than in 
demi toilette or costume de promenade; 
they are to be seen more frequently 
with a heading than without. 

, Muslin (organdi) dresses are much 
worn for dinner dress, and petit reunions 
by young ladies. If these dresses are 
made with flounces, they have a bouillon 
to form the Iieading, in which a co¬ 
loured satin ribbon is inserted. Some 
prefer three rather deep tucks, in which 
ribbons are likewise inserted. 

Very fine merinos and cashmere 
dresses are also worn for dinner cos¬ 
tume, the colours are generally light, 
and they are embroidered all over in 
very small sprigs, done in floss silks, if 
they be in satin stitch, and soie torse if 
they be in tambour work. 

Hats.—The hats are not increasing 
in size. The fronts are worn evosee, 
and the crowns sit quite back, in fact, 
the present fashion of wearing the hair 
Would preclude the possibility of high 
crowned hats being adopted. Flowers 
and feathers, particularly the little 
round feather called the foUette, are 
very fashionable. The materials most 
worn are velvet, satin, beaver hats, and 
very fine merinos. The latter mate¬ 
rial makes very warm and pretty bon¬ 
nets for demi-toilette, of course; the 
only trimming adapted to these latter 
bonnets, consists of a thick ribbon, the 
ends fringed and tied at the side en 
noeud d'epde (sword knot) ; flowers and 
wreaths of satin ribbon are worn un¬ 
derneath the fonts of the bonnets. 

In my last I described our newest 
manteaux. Cloaks, as 1 have already 
told you, are not very generally adopted 
this winter, indeed, the season is so 
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exceedingly mild that they are not ne¬ 
cessary. Large shawls of black taf¬ 
fetas, wadded and lined with sarsnet, 
and trimmed with fur, black lace, vel¬ 
vet, and some with the frill of itself. 
These shawls have even superseded the 
mantelets, they are infinitely more fit 
for winter, being very warm. 

Half-turbans ornamented with mara¬ 
bouts, intermixed with light sprigs of 
flowers, or fruits, as currants, grapes, 
&c., in gold, are very fashionable, be¬ 
sides being very elegant. Half-caps, 
that is to say, borders ornamented with 
lace, flowers, ribbons, and even mara¬ 
bout tips, mounted on frames of ribbon 
wire, are de grand vague just now. The 
most fashionable are of black lace or 
blonde, the ribbons, cherry colour, 
groseille, orange, and apricot 

Velvet and satin cuffs trimmed with 
narrow black lace are much worn, as 
are also cambric ruffles. Muffs con¬ 
tinue fashionable; boas are not much 
worn, but palatines (long fur tipplsts) 
are wholly exploded. 

Black satin aprons embroidered in 
lacet (braid), and trimmed all round 
with a narrow black lace, are preferred 
to all others. 

The little cols d la duchesse, which I 
have already mentioned two or three 
times, continue in high favour; a fall 
of lace is often worn instead of a collar, 
especially with a corsage that is made 
half-high, when it falls over and has a 
pretty effect It is closed at the centre 
of the front by a rosette bow of satin 
ribbon, or else by a cameo or other 
brooch. 


Hair.—The front is worn in plain 
bands—this is the fashion most gene¬ 
rally ad(mted. Some 4Ugantes how¬ 
ever, prefer ringlets d I’Anglais, or full 
tufts of ringlets d la Manctni. The back 
hair is worn as low as possible, very 
much d la Grecque, intermixed with 
a gold chain, or a string of pearls, 
which likewise crosses the brow, form¬ 
ing a feronniere. In the morning, a 
band of narrow black velvet ribbon is 
worn round the hair. 

Coral ornaments are in high favour. 

Colours.—The colours preferred for 
hats are pink, lemon, and white, for 
satin or velours ^pingU, claret, green, 
and brown, drab, and mouse-colour, the 
two latter more particularly in beaver 
or merino hats. 

For dresses, the prevailing shades 
are mouse-colour, drab, greys, cendre 
de rose, a kind of cedar. 

I will conclude by giving you a re¬ 
ceipt for a delicious powder, to burn 
in your cassolettes, or even upon a hot 
shovel— 

Take a handful of dried lavender 
flowers, one ounce of dried and minced 
orange peel, one table-spoonful (not 
heaped) of sugar finely powdered, and 
two drachms of coarse powder of ben¬ 
zoin. Let the whole be beat in a mor¬ 
tar, till it is reduced to powder. One 

f linch will suffice to bum each time, 
t must be preserved in a closely 
stopped bottle. 

Adieu ! ckerieje i~aime tons les jours 
davanlage. 

L. de F-. 


P E N S E E No. V. 

FAIEV GBATITUUK. 


Dew-drops are fairy coin. Dost see, my child. 
Yon drooping hare-bell with its slender stem 
Glittering so brightly ? Yester-eve, be sure 
A fairy dept within its folded leaves. 

And left, for payment of its night's repose. 
Yon sparklitm fret-work on tlie purple dome 
That shelter'd it. 


T. W. 
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Misforturus of the Hauphin^ mith Hotm- 
menu and Supplement, From the 
French. By the Hon. and Rev. 
C. G. Pjsroival, Rector of Calver- 
ton, Bucks. 

Among the numerous woes which wait 
on royalty, perhaps, the most painful, 
is the actual loss of identity, which has 
sometimes occurred to persons of regal 
birth on the downfall of a dynasty. 
Histcwy is replete with enigmas which 
the great day of account can alone 
solve, nor may we rashly pin our faith 
upon the opinion of any historian, how¬ 
ever wise and acute. Horace Walpole 
firmly believed that Perkin Warbeck 
was the true heir of Plantagenet, and 
Sully and Henry IV. paused doubt¬ 
fully over the fact, whether the Don 
Sebastian, who appeared many years 
after the battle of Alcaaor, was not the 
true King of Portugal. Sir Walter 
Scott considered that l^chard II. ^ied 
notin bloody Ponteftact, but as a peace¬ 
ful monk in Scotland; yet we know 
that he had at least three representa¬ 
tives in Kngland, one of whom, Made- 
len, his own chaplain, was hung by 
Henry IV. Four Demetriuses, one 
after the other, all representing the 
same lost prince, laid claim to the 
throne of the Czars, and more than 
one of these impostors (for at least 
three of them must have been impos¬ 
tors), were slain in possession of the 
regu seat. But with the exception of 
the first Demetrius of Russia, not one 
of these regal claimants ever succeeded 
in making good his pretensions. Not¬ 
withstanding this ill success, history 
never records the mysterious death of 
any iwal personage, without having 
soon a^r to relate the career of at least 
one pretender to his identity, nor is 
this strange madness confined to those 
who represent lost children ; redoubt^ 
warriors and aged men have risen again 
from the lost field, *' with tD^enty mur¬ 
ders on their crowns;” and ^deric 
the Goth, and Harold of England, if 
we may believe some of their contem¬ 


poraries, die4 not ih the battles where 
they lost their kingdoms, but peace¬ 
fully mid penitently in eremites' weeds. 

One of the oddest of these impostors 
was a representative of Anne of Cleves 
(whose portrait and history we may ere 
long introduce to our readers), who 
presented herself at the court of Hano¬ 
ver, and claimed protection on account 
of relationship, and was actually re¬ 
ceived and entertained fiir eighteen 
months, and until the imposture was 
discovered. This was wmle the di¬ 
vorced queen was living quietly in 
England, at Penshurst. 

It is a doubtful point whether Lam¬ 
bert Simnel meant to represent the 
living Earl of Warwick, or the second 
son of Edwai’d IV.: the contemptuous 
charity with which he was treated by 
Henry VII. clearly proves that the 
royal family were certain of the impos¬ 
ture. A very different line of con¬ 
duct was, however, pursued towards 
Perkin Warbeck; it was evident that 
Henry and his court were dubious as 
to his identity, nor, till the unconquer¬ 
able spirit of the youth provoked oppo¬ 
sition, was atw penalty indicted on him 
that could degrade the lofty line of 
Plantagenet. It was natural that the 
King of Scotland should encourage a 
person who created disturbance in 
Ergland, but by no means probable 
that he should give him a lair and 
noble kinswoman of his own in mar¬ 
riage. There is no doubt, then, but 
that James III. believed in the identity 
of the young adventurer, with Richard 
of York; yet the fact that the bones of 
the young princes were discovered in 
the precise place pointed out by Sir 
Thomas More’s brother-in-law, the 
Chronicler Rastall (whose book was 
printed nearly a century before the 
discovery, and both chronicler rad all 
interested in the discovery of the royal 
bodies, had long been dust when the 
bones were found, in the rei^ of 
Charles II,), is a proof to us of incon¬ 
testable strength, that the hapless sons 
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Edward IV. were really buried 
where many contemporary writers as* 
sert they were. There is nO doubt but 
that the agents of Henry VII. had 
made anxious search near the spot^ but 
had failed of digging a few fact far 
enough; for the bodies could not cer¬ 
tainly be found to controvert die claims 
of Ferkin Warbeck. But this youth, 
although his claims were wonderfully 
encouraged by contemporary monarchs, 
was not owned by any attendant of the 
infancy of Richard of York; in that 
point, perhaps, the present claimant 
surpasses all lost heirs to monarchies, 
with the exception of the first Deme¬ 
trius, who was owned by his mother, 
the widow of the great Ivan Basiliowizt. 
Demetrius was supposed to be assas¬ 
sinated by Boris, at nine years old; 
but it is not an easy thing to kill or 
ill-treat an innocent and supplicating 
child; King John found it so, for the 
celebrated scene in Shakspeare be¬ 
tween his chamberlain, the great Hubert 
de Burgh, and young Arthur, is a 
simple fact, just dramatised from chro¬ 
nicle, and some accounts declare that 
the royal assassin was afterwards foiced 
to do his dirty work with his own 
hands, though the most ancient autho¬ 
rities have been followed by Shaks¬ 
peare, in the representation that Arthur, 
in making his escape, fell from the 
walls of ^uen, and was killed. Ar¬ 
thur had no claimant for his identity, 
a surprising circumstance in history. 

The pertinacity with which the 
claimants to royal identity have per¬ 
sisted in their claims is astonishing. 
They have all, with the exception m 
Demetrius Basiliowitz, who died on 
the throne, been successless, and yet 
adhered to their assertions with the 
true spirit of martyrdom, however cru¬ 
elly dealt by withal. For instance, the 
representative of the lost King Don 
Sebastian (whose history is one of the 
sweetest of our romances), had little 
to expect from the tender mercies of 
Philip II.; yet he persisted, even in 
the face of death, though loaded with 
every ignominy, accused of every dis¬ 
graceful crime, and carried in infa¬ 
mous procession on an ass, to hear his 
retensions read; yet he conducted 
imself with such dignity as to asto- 
nirii his guards, and while tbe accusa¬ 


tion iqi^nst hkn was read, which set 
forth that he called himself Don Sebas¬ 
tian, King of Portugal, he responded 
to every muse with immoveable calm¬ 
ness and gravity—''And so 1 am! ** 

Perkin Warbeck in the stocks, and at 
the gallows-tree, conducted himself 
with tile true gallantry of a real scion 
of Plantagenet, yet a doubt cannot 
exist but that he was, ha^dess ymith! 
the illegitimate son of Edward IV. 

Solomon may well say, “ There is 
nothing new under the sunand 
Solomon has said many otbmr wise 
sayings on this particular subject. 
Thus similar situanons return in the 
cycle of centuries. The grand use of 
history and historical knowledge is to 
compare the past with the present. 
Dynasties may fail or be annihilated ; 
kingdoms may pass away, but the 
passions of man, as we see every day, 
produce the same resnlts to-day as they 
did four thousand years ago. 

Statists find that the law of averages 
is one that may be relied on with al¬ 
most mathematical precision ; we have 
produced numerous instances, out of 
the crowd which history furnishes, of 
representatives of lost princes: we find 
them nutneroas, and all unfortunate; 
but the natural question to be asked is, 
"Were they all impostors? was no 
true claimant amongst them and the 
law of averages would declare that a 
certain proportion was assuredly the 
persons they pretended to be. 1^ not 
then, any person add insult to possible 
calamity, but dispassionately examine 
the proofs submitted, abstaining at the 
same time from party railing and vitu¬ 
peration. 

The passion which history shows is 
inherent in the human mind, and which 
leads certain individuals, in every age, 
to endure almost mart}nrdom for tiie 
sake of representing persons of distinc¬ 
tion, which throws the greatest impedi¬ 
ment in the way of those unfortunate 
persons of royal birth, who have lost 
their identity. Our readers may, peiv 
haps, smile at this expresrion, but the 
loss of identity is a misfortiuie that may 
happen to royalty, and to princes owned 
and tenderly rherished by their parents, 
even on the throne, else, why uw need 
of those heart-rickening ceremonies at¬ 
tendant upon the birth of a royal infrnt. 
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or the vain and idle pomp in the per¬ 
formance of his funeral obsequies. 

The unfortunate son of James II. 
owed his disinheritance more to the 
malignant story of his being brought 
into the room where he was Wn, in a 
warming-pan, than the just and rational 
objection of the English people to live 
under the sway of a prince educated as 
a catholic. Prince James lost his iden¬ 
tity ; and not even his extraordinary 
resemblance to the Stuart family, ever 
aided him to regain it, till the grave 
had closed for ever over his earthly 
prospects. Another prince, quite as 
unfortunate, the late Gustavus IV., 
was, by a faction, reported to be a 
spurious offspring, notwithstanding the 
Hamlet-like passion with which he 
mourned the' murder of his sire. This 
stigma was the onW possible excuse for 
excluding his unoffending son from the 
throne won by the valour of Gustavus 
Vasa. Nor is the accusation of impos¬ 
ture confined to these modern instances; 
the ambitious house of Lancaster impu¬ 
dently invented, that Edward I., the 
greatest of our kings and legislators, 
was a spurious child ; and the rival 
party brought a counter accusation, 
that John of Gaunt was the son of a 
Flemish porter, substituted by Queen 
Philippa, (whose portrait and history 
we purpose, ere long, introducing to our 
readers,) for a little princess whom she 
had accidentally killed, when asleep, 
and dared not let her royal lord know 
of the misfortune. History thus teach¬ 
ing U8 that there is no falsehood, how¬ 
ever monstrous, that ambition or malice 
will not invent and contrive evidence 
to support, the important question— 
" What is truth ?” must arise to every 
feeling mind when musing over a 
volume like the present. 

The first question that arises on open¬ 
ing the present volume is, whether the 
idea may be entertained that the dau¬ 
phin (be he at present alive or be he 
dead,) actually escaped from his prison 
in the Temple. 

As to the possibility of such escapes, 
many similar instances crowd to our 
memory, in which complete success at¬ 
tended the attempt. James II. of 
Scotland, when but eight years old, 
was packed up by his mother in a 
clotlies-basket, and smuggled out from 


Edinburgh Castle to Leith, in order to 
escape from a fisetion which, in 1438, 
oppressed his mother, Joanna Beaufort, 
then queen regent; had the queen 
perished in the attempt, the identity of 
the young king might have been lost, 
but such was not the case. 

Charles VII. of France, surnamed 
the Victorious, was secretly removed 
from the Bastile during the troubles 
raised by the Duke of Burgundy, just 
after the battle of Agincourt; the 
young prince was diminutive in stature, 
and but twelve years old ; had he lost 
his stout protector, Tannequy du 
Chatel, he, too, might have lost his 
identity as the dauphin, for his wicked 
mother, Isabeau of Bavaria,* was ready 
to disown him, and do him every in¬ 
jury ; yet he survived to free his coun¬ 
try iVom the chains of her invaders, 
and fix his line upon the throne, which 
was not disturbed till the death of 
Louis XVI. 

James II. of England, and VII. of 
Scotland, escaped in his boyhood from 
the custody of the republican govern¬ 
ment, when playing at blindman’s buff, 
in the spring of 1648; he was success¬ 
fully conveyed to the arms of his 
momer, Henrietta Maria, (whose por¬ 
trait and memoir we shall shortly give,) 
who could not have seen him since the 
year ]f‘44. Had the escape been dis¬ 
astrous, the agents slain, and the young 
prince thrown into confinement for 
some years, how could his identity have 
been ascertained, excepting by the testi¬ 
mony of his old servants? And the 
same observation applies to the three 
last historical instances we have named. 

But if such be the history of many 
royal personages, we may mention one 
within our own knowledge of the many 
curious escapes from France, during 
the late long continued struggle. One 
long wearied with confinement having, 
with a very fine saw, which was con¬ 
cealed under the ribband of his hat, 
sawed the bars of his prison asunder, 
prevailed upon a market-gardener to 

} )ut him into the centre of a hay-cart, 
aden with hay, in order to enable him 
to pass the city-gates. Here, there was 
a dre'hdfhl ordeal instituted; as is the 

* Seo this Portrait and Memoir, May, 1633, 
No. IV. of oor Series. 
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manner of onr excise-officers, so the 
French guard transfixed the fork 
through the centre of the hay, and 
luckily, he escaped—and yet, as far as 
the world knew, and his keepers knew 
—he was no longer in existence, for he 
would hardly have been rash enough 
to have boasted of his mode of escape at 
the time, for fear of compromising the 
generous man who had thus enabled him 
to regain his liberty j yet he did escape 
—he was free; and though many years 
had elapsed, free to claim all his family 
rights and benefits, how great soever 
the distance of time from the period of 
his first captivity, or how unlike soever 
the want of food, the change of climate, 
and other hardships might have made 
his personal appearance, yet he was ne¬ 
vertheless the self-same being who had 
once inhabited his father’s halls. 

The lofty province of our publication* 
demands that we should pay no small 
attention to matters of this nature. Af¬ 
ter this preparation, we proceed to the 
narrative of tlie " Misfortunes of the 
Dauphin." 

Tne early life of the personage repre¬ 
senting himself to be the Dauphin, is 
detailed with circumstantial dearness, 
and has gained the support of M. de 
Joly, the last minister of Louis XVI., 
and the sharer in the horrors of the 
final breaking up of the .French mo¬ 
narchy. With this exertion of memory, 
we are far from being surprised; the 
English editor gives a good reason 
for it. 

'* The narrative which'! shall give is in¬ 
tended to prove that the child who died in 
the Temple, was not the son of Louis XVI. 
and Marie-A.ntoinette. Queen of France, 
and that I alone am the Duke of Normandy, 
the true son of the Martyr King. As such 
I perfeoUy remember as far back as the time 
when we quitted Versailles to fix our resi¬ 
dence in Paris; I even remember Some focts 
anterior to that period. Before the 6lh of 
October,' I occupied the apartments formerly 
inhabited by my brother, near to those which 
belong^ toMesdames Victoire and Adelaide. 
It was there that Mote, de St. Htlahre, who 
was of Madame Victeiie^s household, had 
frequent opportunity'of seeing me: in one of 
tiiese rooms 1 slept the last night that we 
passed at Versailles; it was thence that my 
excelleUt father carried me in his arms to 
save me from the assassins. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Mme. de Bare, who had sat up 
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with me that night; she went with iny fa- 
ther and me, by a private staircase, into the 
room where we found my mothriv who toqk 
me in her arms, and covered me with her 
ni^t cloak, which was of a wbiteinatertid. A 
person went to fetch my clothes to dress roe, 
which was done in my father’s room. I have 
not forgotten that person. My sister, who 
is seven years older than I am, was present 
at the time, she ought to ask of him, who 
says that he is her brother, who that person 
was. For the truth of this statement, which 
can only be known by the son of Ixiais 
XVI. I appeal to the Duchess of Angool&ne 
herself.” 

In several nuitters in which Madame 
Campan was not an eye-witness, there 
is some discrepancy between her Me¬ 
moirs and the present statement. 

" It is clear then, that I perfectly remem¬ 
ber the facts which I have tranmitted to 
my sister, in proof of my identity. Amongst 
other questions, I have asked her, who was 
the person who slept in my room on the 
night of the pth of August! .... it was 
my mother, who came to seek some mo¬ 
ments of repose, and threw herself, ibr that 
purpose, on the bed of the person who sat 
up with me that night. 

” The following day we became prison¬ 
ers, for we quitted the I^iileries to go to the 
assembly, where we were soon shut op in a 
kind of prison. I had the more reason to 
consider it as such, because this hole had 
an iron grating: although Mme. deTourzel, 
and the Princess de Lamballe, were shut up 
with us, it was still my tender mother who 
kept me in her arms, or on her lap; but the 
whole of this day I had eaten nothing, ex¬ 
cept a peach and a morsel of bread. 1 suf¬ 
fered still more from thirst, for the weather 
was very hot Notwithstanding all the en¬ 
deavours of my good mother, it was impos¬ 
sible to procure the least thing; at length 
one of our friends, it was the Minister of 
Justice, took us into another small room, 
that we might eat a rice soup and some 
chicken. My father, my mother, and the 
other persons who were with os, did not 
partake of our repast; my sister, even, only 
ate some soup; it was my good aunt^ Mme. 
Elizabeth, who was wim us, but she ate 
nothing. After this sepast, w*e were taken 
back into the grated prison, where 1 soon 
fell asleep on the knees of ray good mother. 
For the correctness of what I here statb, I 
give as witnesses the Duehessuf Angoulteie, 
and the Ex-Minister of Justice, M. de Je4y, 
who is still living. . 

" There ,are some persona of had faith, 
who will say, on reading these xnemoira: It 
is impomifale that a child (d' that could 
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remember so exactly. Here is a proof: after 
forty-six years, I nave a^in met with M. 
de Joly. One day he was disputing with me, 
m the presence of my lawyers, saying, that 
the grating of which 1 have spoken, had 
been taken away the first day; I maintained 
the contrary, because it was late when we 
were removed from this place, and the grat¬ 
ing was still there; but the next morning 
on our return it had been taken away. This 
is perfectly correct, according to many wit¬ 
nesses who are still living. 

" On leaving this place the first night, we 
were taken to another building, in which we 
were confined. I did not know where it 
WHS; in the morning, 1 found myself lying 
on a sort of mattrass on the ground, in. ano¬ 
ther little prison, with Mme. de Tourzel. 1 
eagerly entreated to be taken to my mother ; 
she soon pacified me. for this tender mother 
was near me with my sister, in a room ad¬ 
joining, which opened into mine.' I have 
al eady asked Madame whether she remem¬ 
bers the young man who served os with such 
chivalrous zeal during our abode at the Feuil- 
lans, for, those are details which are known 
only to my sister. The public circumstances 
of those days of our misfortune are known 
to every one; I would gladly banish from 
my mind these painful recollections, if they 
were not forced upon me, in connection 
with unknown and unpublished facts; are 
they nut in tixith the most convincing proofs 
that 1 have nothing in common with those 
audacious wretches, who have usurped my 
name and titles; and who have too lung 
made use of them for the purpose of duping 
others; or, who have acted knowingly as 
instruments of my persecutors, to stifie the 
truth I At length we quitted the Feuillans, 
a theatre of cruel actors, who have so well 
known ho^ to deceive, rob, dishonour, and 
murder the French nation in its own name.” 

Next follows a most minute account 
of the lora/e of the interior of the Tem¬ 
ple prison. We now proceed to the 
nianner in which the claimant describes 
the time th.'it passed between the mur¬ 
der of his mother and his supposed re¬ 
lease 

'* My mother’s room and my aunt's were 
separated by a wainscot partition. On en¬ 
tering my mother's room, her bed was placed 
on the left, against this partition; my aunt's 
bed was on the right on entering her room, 
BO that the two beds were separated only by 
this partition; mine was placed at the foot 
of that of my good and tender mother, who 
awoke at the slightest movement that I made 
in the night, to ask me if 1 was not ill. M y 
sister's bed was placed in the same manner 
in my aunt’s room, near the window in the 
right liand corner. A small closet in the 


turiyt, like that in my father’s apartment, 
completed our habitation. In my motherfs 
room there was an arm-cheur, the linen of 
which was green, and the wood painted 
white. 1 mention this arm-chair ^cause 
‘my father used frequently to sleep in it for 
a short time after his dinner. 

” 1 remained in this prison till the mo¬ 
ment when 1 was delivered into the hands 
of Simon and his wife. Without wishing 
to excite the compassion of my readers, or 
of those who will judge of my history, I 
shall not conceal that my cruel separation 
from my tender mother, my aunt and my 
sister, made me shed torrents of tears, which 
the harshness of my jailers alone could force 
me to repress. 

This is neither the place nor the time to 
reveal what tyranny made me suffer in this 
indescribable situation of my unhappy child¬ 
hood. Without succour, without hope, 
without friends, 1 was still more unhappy 
after the removal of Simon and his wife, 
who bad already begun to treat me with 
less brutality. 1 was-confined alone in the 
room, before occupied by Clery. As I have 
said, this room was then quite transformed 
into a prison; the door which communicated 
with the dining-room had been removed, 
and it had been replaced by a soft of stove, 
which was lighted from the little recess that 
I have mentioned. The windows were so 
closed, that 1 could not sec clearly. The 
door of the turret which opened into Clery's 
apartment, and in which was the closet, had 
been closed: and a night table had been 
placed in my room, the smell of which be¬ 
came more and mare offensive to me. 

It has been said that a turning-box had 
been made in the only remaining door, in 
which to place my food; this assertion is 
inaccurate; there was indeed a wicket, but 
it was only opened by my jailers, when they 
called me. in order to ascertain that I was 
still thei<.: the door in which this wicket 
was, had served before as the entrance to 
my father’s room, and it was by it they en¬ 
tered twice a day to bring me my food. 
After this removal, it was no longer human 
voices that I heard, but the bowlings of fe¬ 
rocious beasts, who cried out to me almost 
every moment: ‘ Capet, wolf-cub, son of a 
viper, come, that I may see you.’ During 
the night, even, I was scarcely asleep, when 
another cerberos would open the wicket, 
and force lae to appear ^fore him. Worn 
out with titese persecutions, 1 resolved to 
die rkt^rthan answer. 

* My prison contained myself, my bed, a 
chair, an oblong wooden table, underneath 
it a pitcher of water, and on unfurnished 
bedstead, which had t^n Clery’s. In this 
deplorable state no one thought of providing 
me with linen or other clothes, and soon, 
devoured by vermin, and poisoned by the 
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fteoch of my prisod, I became seriously ill. 
My jailers and two municipal officers en¬ 
tered with some other persons, whom I did 
not know, and who I thought were doctors, 
for they questioned me, and entreated me 
to speak to them, and to tell them what I 
wanted. I made them no answer. I had 
many reasons for maintaining silence; and 
those reasons 1 have motives for not ex¬ 
plaining here. Child as I was. I felt my 
painful situation, more acutely perhaps than 
many persons older than myself might have 
done. Indeed, my tongue was in a manner 
paralysed at the sight of any of the beings 
set over me as my guards. They sent me 
at last an attendant, who on entering my 
room, accompanied by several municipal 
officers, asked me many questions. 1 treated 
him like the others, and gave him no an¬ 
swer ; but, soon after, he had me cleaned 
by a woman who was unknown to me, 
which gave .me great relief; they gave me 
some linen, and a greyish coloured coat; my 
bed was put in order, and furnished with 
clean linen; my room was purified, and 
the bugs which tormented me dreadfully, 
were destroyed; and, in order to give me 
light, a shutter which obstructed it, was re¬ 
moved. 

" About this time, some friends had 
formed the project of rescuing me from my 
persecutors; the impossibility of its execu¬ 
tion was soon perceived. There was only 
one access to me, and that was so carefully 
guarded, that it would have been scarcely 
possible to bring in or take out the smallest 
article without being discovered. 

“ The turret which contained the stair¬ 
case had only one door, at which a strict 
watch was kept day and night, inside as 
well as out. Whoever entered the tower 
was taken to be searched before the muni¬ 
cipal council, who inhabited the ground 
floor; on leaving it the same investigation 
was made by this council, whose door could 
not be passed without observation, os a sen¬ 
tinel was constantly there on guard, and the 
staircase which led to all the other stories, 
communicated also with the ground floor, 
the only apartment occupied by the mem¬ 
bers of the municipality. The order was to 
conduct every one there without exception. 
The soldiers were lodged on the first story, 
which wes undivided, and consisted of one 
vaulted room, like that onl^'kround floor; 
when the sentinel on duty en me first floor 
suspected any one who was Ifotiig out of the 
tower, his orders were, as well'‘as ^r those 
who were entering, to bring them before the 
council, who bad each individual escorted 
out of the tower by one or two municipal 
officers. This strict aw/veiUmce had been 
enjoined, because the design of carrying me 
off had been discovered; but my friends 
had sworn to risk their lives to rescue me 


from the hands of the morderqrs, whn had 
determined on my death. 

" Consequently, as it was impossible to 
get me out of the tower, they resolved to 
conceal me in it, to make my persecutors 
believe that I had escaped. The idea was a 
bold one: nevertheless it was the only 
means of facilitating the escape which thej 
had planned. Nothing was more practi¬ 
cable than to make me disappear for the mo¬ 
ment. No one escorted those who carried 
down to the first floor the things of which I 
had made use. My friends were therefore 
convinced that they would be able to take 
me up higher without any risk of being dis¬ 
covered. In fact, though mv sister was con¬ 
fined in the third story, she nad at that time 
neither sentinel nor municipal officers for 
her guard. This expedient afforded almost 
certain prospects of success. Accordingly, 
one day my protectors gave me a dose of 
opium, which I took for medicine, and 1 
was soon half asleep. In this state, I saw 
a child which they substituted for me, in my 
bed, and I was laid in the basket, in wbicii 
this child had been concealed under my bed. 

I perceived, os if in a dream, that the child 
was only a wooden figure, the face of which 
was made to resemble mine. This subsH- 
tutiun was effected at the moment when the 
guard was changed ; the one who succeeded 
was contented with just looking at the child 
to certify my presence, and it was enough 
for him to have seen a sleeping figure, whose 
face was like mine; my habitual silence con¬ 
tributed farther to strengthen the error of 
my new argus. In the meantime, I had lost 
all consciousness, and when my senses re¬ 
turned, 1 found myself shut up in a large 
room, which was quite strange to me; it 
was the fourth story of the tower. This 
room was crowded with all kinds of old fur¬ 
niture, among which a space had been pre¬ 
pared for me, which communicated with a 
closet in the turret, where my food had been 

E laced. All other approach was barricadoed. 

efore concealing me there, one of my 
friends, whom I shall name in the coarse of 
this history, had informed me in what man¬ 
ner 1 should be saved, on condition that I 
should bear all imaginable sufferings with¬ 
out complaining; adding, that a single im¬ 
prudent step, would bring destruction on 
me and on my benefactors ; and he insisted 
above all, that when I was concealed, I 
should ask for nothing, and should continue 
to act the part of a really deaf and dumb 
child. 

•' When 1 awoke, I recollected the injunc¬ 
tions of my friend, and 1 firmly resold to 
die rather than disobey them. I ate, I slept, 
and I waited for my friends with patience. 
I saw my first deliverer, from time to time, 
at night, when he brought me what was ne¬ 
cessary for me. The figure was discovered 
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the saote night; bat the govemment thought 
fit to conceal my escape, which they believed 
to be completed. My friends, on their 
part, the better to deceive the sanguinary 
tyrants, had sent off a child under my name, 
in the direction, I believe, of Strasbourg. 
They had even countenanced the opinion, 
and given information to the government 
that it was I who had been sent ia that di¬ 
rection. The government, in order entirely 
to conceal the truth, put in the place of the 
figure, a child of my age who was really 
deaf and dumb, and doubled the ordinary 
guard, endeavouriug thus to make it be be¬ 
lieved that I was still there. This increase 
of precaution prevented my friends from 
completing the execution of tneir plan in the 
manner they had intended. I remained, 
therefore, in this vile hole, as if buried alive. 

" At this time I was about uine years and 
a half old, and already accustomed to hard¬ 
ships by my long sufferings, 1 cared little 
for the cqld that I endured, for it was in the 
winter that I was imprisoned in the fourth 
story. My friends had managed to procure 
the keys of it, to prepare beforehaud what 
was necessary for my abode there. No one 
could suspect riiat 1 ijvas there. This room 
was never opened. If any one had entered 
it, they could not have seen me, and the 
friend who visited me, could only reach me 
by going on all-fours. If he was prevented 
coming, I waited patiently in my conceal¬ 
ment. 

" Frequently I had to wait for several days 
the arrival of the beneficent beings who pro¬ 
vided me with food. No doubt my readers 
would wish me to make known the names 
of these noble individuals, these magnani¬ 
mous protectors. I cannot do it in this nar¬ 
rative. Caution is imposed upon me by the 
intrigues of my political eoemies, who in¬ 
tend to oppose an individual to me on my 
trid, by whose means they have already de¬ 
ceived so many to my prejudice: 1 must 
therefore reserve myself to meet them be¬ 
fore the tribunals. 

■ There is great perspicuity in this 
portion of the narrative, whether true 
or false, and as a literary composition its 
excellence is undeniable. 

We now proceed to collate with bul¬ 
letins printed in 17 ^^ the authorities 

a uoted in the present work relative to 
le state of the Dauphin, after the fall 
of Rob^pierre, and we come to the 
following conclusion, that, whatever 
credit tnis narrative may deserve, it 
will certainly be the means of establish¬ 
ing one historical fact, viz., tliat the son 
of Louis XVI. did not die in the Tem¬ 
ple—which any person who carefully 
reads the bulletins and reports of the 


Revedutionary Goveniment, must, in¬ 
deed, have supposed to have been the 
case, in which we agree from perusing, 
and which we had the following trans¬ 
lation of the French bulletin of 1795 
now before us, and we marvel that it 
was not added to the documents of the 
present work. We ask those who are 
interested in the question, and have 
intimately read the documents of Clery 
and Madame Campan, whether they 
recognise in the little lymphatic patient, 
described by the republican function¬ 
ary, that sprightly and precocious 
Dauphin whose innocent appeals often 
turned the wrath of the furies of the 
Halle frrnn his mother. We copy the 
document, because we think it cor¬ 
roboratory of some part of the evidence 
given in the supplement, relating to the 
utter ignorance in which the Duchesse 
d'Angouleme was kept relating to her 
brother;— 

“ May, 1795. 

"ITie following are the particulars of 
the present situation of the children of 
Louis XVI., in the Temple. 

*' They have not the least communication 
with each other, nor do they know that both 
of them are in one and the same |)lace. 
Sometimes they are allowed, one at a time, 
to take the air by walking on the galleries 
of the tower of the Temple, but they never 
go into the front facing the square, or in 
the garden. 

" On the I6th of March a public func¬ 
tionary, accompanied by another person, 
visited the son of Louis XVI. When they 
entered the apartment they found him sit¬ 
ting at the table, supporting bis head with 
hb hands. He did not so much look at 
those who came in as he stared at them. 
Being asked if he would dine? he only said 
‘ Yes.' His victuals were then brou(dit 
him, they coD.sisted of two dishes of meat, 
one side dish, and bis dessert. He both ate 
and drank heartily. They endeavoured to 
raise his spirits, but to no purpose. After 
dinner his visitors began to sing songs, but 
the Dauphin would not join them. Being 
asked to give a song, he made no reply. 
They then took him by the hand and danced 
about with him, but he seemed*little pl^ed 
with this diversion. He only played a little 
with a lap-dog which the public functionary 
had brought with him. They brought him 
his afternoon’s luncheon and his supper, 
but all the while he continued low-spirited. 

On the 17th, in the morning, they brought 
him some coffee and cream, ^ which he is 
very fond. He was in bed. They asked him 
if he chose to eat his breakfast, he said' Yea. 
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V Tbe public functionary wuiiiog to see 
the prince unclothed, in order to know if 
he had not grown leaner, wished him to 
change his linen; the prince complied; and 
It appeared he was tolerably fat. He does 
not occupy himself with doing anything in 
his room. He has two servants, one to 
attend him, the other to clean his room. 
Both the servants have separate apartments. 
This dull and phlegmatic condition of the 
Dauphin is attributed to his ei-devant go¬ 
vernor, Simon the shoemaker, wko taut 
guillotintd as an accomplice of Hofcespierre 
Iasi June 27 th (1794J. Simon treated this 
infant with great severity. He wanted to 
make him clean his own room and do many 
things of that kind." 

This would have been a kindness in 
compkrison with the injurious effect of 
total inertiun and stagnation, but the 
official account, which may nevertheless 
he altogether a tissue ^‘Jaisehoods, con¬ 
tinues ;— 

" "With regard to everything relative to 
cleanliness, the prince is extremely slug¬ 
gish." 

The question that must arise to the 
minds of the readers of the work we are 
reviewing is this. Is this phlegmatic 
child who answers nothing but Yes," 
the son of Louis XVI., or.the scrofulous 
patient introduced in his place ? But 
we have not done with our bulletin. 
Tile same writer, who certainly holds 
a most graphic and descriptive pen, 
proceeds to visit the Dachesse d’Angou- 
leme in her Temple prison. He de¬ 
scribes as closely that princess, and her 
occupations minutely 

" The same public functionary visited on 
the 17th of March, 1795, the daughter of 
Louis XVI., who lives one story higher than 
her brother. Her apartment is very neatly 
furnished, and is well arranged by herself. 
She, herself, desired to have no person in 
her company. When the officer entered 
the apartment, the princess was knitting 
cotton stockings. She only cast a single 
look on the officer, and resumed her work. 
To the different questions she was asked she 
only answered ' Yes,' or ' No.' When the 
officer told her that the cotton would make 
fine stockings, she only answered, ‘ Yes, 
pretty fin^' The princess, in other respects, 
loves to read, has books, a harpsichord, and 
teceives the ^ame food as her brother. 

" The Dauphin is now frequently seen at 
the vindows of the Temple, but his spitits 
seem to be much depressed by bis confine¬ 
ment. A painter lately took his portrait, 
and fixed it on the Attar of liiberty.’' 


Iliis portrait^ tl^is painter, Biis public 
functionary, would, tf suck record could 
be strictly relied upon, prove important 
evidences in regard to tihe verity or 
falsehood oi* the claimant's representa¬ 
tions, and ought to be brought forwai^ 
by those interested in the truth of hiS 
existence ; our bulletin proceeds 

"The young princess in the Temple » 
now called Madame, and not Otoyenae. 
When they address the Dauffiiin they use 
tv,. The princess is grown very ^ch 
lately, and is now more than five feet high." 

The same collection corroborates the 
statement of the present work, by 
quoting the bulletin, announcing the 
sickness and death of the Dauphin. 
There are some variations of phraseolo¬ 
gy : but the remarkable sentence— 
" On the 16th of Prairial (June 4th), 
Dessault died,” is in our copy, which 
was printed in the year 1795. 

The claimant mentions Cambaceres 
as privy to the fact, that the Dauphin 
had been abstracted from the Temple; 
we find in the periodical from which 
we have drawn the above bulletins, a 
quotation from a brutal speech by Cam¬ 
baceres, dated Jan. 22nd, 1795. 

"In the uaroe of the Committee df Go¬ 
vernment, be made a report respecting the 
royal infant confined in the Temple. He 
discussed the political problem, whether it 
were more dangerous to preserve in the 
bosom of the Republic the diagutting re¬ 
mains of the House of Capet, or by trans¬ 
portation, to afford a rallying point to those 
villains who had already imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their country.” 

By the expression disgusting remains, 
we are led to conclude that Cambaceres 
alluded to the imbecile state in which 
the Dauphin was found, when Cunba- 
ceres’ party obtained power by the fall 
of Robespierre. We should be glad to 
know who took charge of the Temple 
and the Dauphin, after Simon was 
guillotined. 

The letters of General Lauring, the 
agent for the escape as quoted in the 
narrative, mention that the change of 
the Dauphin for a deaf and dumb boy 
took place Nov. 7tii, 1794, and the 
speech of Cambaceres c^ng the op¬ 
pressed infant in the Tmmple the dis¬ 
gusting remains of Louia XVI., is 
dated Jan. 22,1795. 

The IHemoirs affirm that tiie public 
authorities declare that the Dauphin 
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uvas in good heaftfi^ December, 

We are ibt prepared with any inlbr- 
in^tion to compare and . collate with this 
remark, but we consider it would be 
well worth the while for some literary 
person interested in historiral questions, 
to collect chronologically "every notice 
afforded by the French journals of that 
day, regarding the life, death, and 
burial of the Dauphin. It has certainly 
became a question of historical interest, 
if it possessed no political consequence. 

while we are yet, writing on this 
subject, another evidence is given in 
favour of the fact that the son of Louis 
the XVII. escaped from the Temple 
prison, this witness is Baron P. de 
Thiery ; from his letter to the Times, 
we extract the following statement: 

“ There are reasons for believing that 
a great part of what the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy says in the account he has lately 
published Is true. Oiie of the principal 
agents in the flight of the Dauphin 
from the Temple was the Count de 
Frott6, a Vendean General, to whose 
family I am nearly allied, my sister' 
having married his brother. I have 
therefore had the means of ascertaining 
that the Cimnt de Frotte was chiefly 
instrumental in accomplishing the flight 
of the Dauphin to La Vendee, where 
the General Frotte sometime after car¬ 
ried on the war so celebrated in the 
history of Prance,” He then proceeds 
to state that Napoleon broke a treaty of 
capitulation with Count de Frotte, and 
had him shot directly he was in his 
power. 

•* As the day may not be far removed 
when Le Due de Normandie may suc¬ 
ceed in establishing his claims as the 
son of Louis XVI., not die throne of 
France, but to private property belong¬ 
ing to him; let us, till a competent 
tribunal has decided the question, sus¬ 
pend our judgment, and refrain from 
branding with the epithet of imposter, 
a person so amiable and inoffensive as 
the Duke is universally acknowledged 
to be. He seeks not to overthrow 
thrones, to cause bloodshed and revo¬ 
lutions, be aspires only to rescue his 
family from obscurity, and restore them 
to that station in society to which their 
birdi entitles them, without attempting 
to disturb that decree of the French 
naticHij which deposed the ehler branch 


of the Bonrbmis in favour of the 
younger.” 

This letter is dated December 4tli, 
1838, 4, Cleveland Square, St. JTaraes’. 

If the nobleman who has indited it 
can prove himself a credible and re¬ 
sponsible witness, no court of law could 
swerve from the fact that the Dauphin 
actually escaped from the Temple; 
but here the question naturally arises, 
why did not this fact ring through 
Europe, where the enthusiasm in favour 
of the oppressed orphan was overpower¬ 
ing ; woman wept and children trem¬ 
bled, w'hen they heard the sad story of 
the Dauphin, and the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing when the escape of the victim was 
proclaimed, would have been an army 
of strength in the favour of the young 
prince ? We see no good cause why 
this event should be hidden till the 
year 1838. Yet, to take up a precon¬ 
ceived opinion in a matter which can 
only be elicited by the unfolding of 
evidence, is, we consider, a ridiculous 
weakness, unwortliy of any person who 
writes for the public; we state our 
objections or acquiescence as facts arise, 
and leave the public to sit as judges of 
the whole. 

After the escape from the Temple, 
the Memoirs become, to our apprehen¬ 
sion, confused and improbable; this we 
attribute to the attempt of the writer 
to account for circumstances which his 
guides evidently kept concealed from 
him, for instance, Josephine might have 
contrived his escape with Barras, but 
had the lost prince ever been in the 
power of Napoleon, we feel convinced 
that Josephine could not have suc¬ 
ceeded in saving him. Why should 
his life have been respected more than 
that of D’Enghien, of Frotte, of Piche- 
gru, or indeed of that of Schill or 
Hofier? It is rather a singular cir¬ 
cumstance, that the narrator, after his 
final escape from a four years confine¬ 
ment, mentions a certain degree of con¬ 
nection with Major Schill, and omits 
to mention the lawless murder of Schill 
by Napoleon ; we would ask.^he que- 
tion,—was this the same Major Scliill, 
whose execution by Napoleon, when 
taken prisoner, astoundea all Europe, 
as the most extraordinary breach of the 
laws of nation ? And whose name with 
the verses written thereon by Komer, 
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yraa the first rallying cry of die Ger¬ 
man war of independence ? Who can 
forget the lines on the grave oi Schill ? 

These steps are steps of Carman men. 

Who when the tyrant's in bis den. 

Steal forth to seek the grave of Schill. 

The narrative of the execution of 
Major Schill might perhaps throw some 
light on this very obscure part of these 
memoirs. The impression made upon 
us by the first and seccmd parts of this 
narrative is, that the account of the 
Temple and the events connected there¬ 
with, proceed from the mind of a cul¬ 
tivated child, while the second stage of 
existence is the narrative of an unedu¬ 
cated man. 

The claimant asserts he placed his 
proofs in the hands of Prince llartten- 
burgh, minister for Prussia, who at first 
supplied him with money, and then 
gave him the name of Charles William 
Naiindorfi', with a naturalization in 
Spandau ; but that the Prussian mo¬ 
narch pertinaciously, from that time 
(IBIO), withl|olds his papers, and has 
answered all his attempts at recognition 
by calumnious attack.s upon his cha¬ 
racter. lie got his living as a watch¬ 
maker, till some years after his mar¬ 
riage in 1818, when he began to make 
new efforts to be recognised by Louis 
XVlll. and the Duchessed’Angouleme, 
which reiterated efforts were answered 
by the King of Prussia with accusations 
of being a coiner and incendiary, for 
which he was condemned to prison. 
If his sentence be correctly copied from 
the Brandenburgh tribunals, it can have 
no effect in the eyes of any Englishman 
in staining the claimant's character. 
He says— 

The supreme court sent me afterwards 
a copy of the following sentence. 

"' Whereas, notwithstanding the evidence 
given against the accused Charles William 
Naiindorff is not sufficient for his conviction, 
yet, in the present case a conviction is neces¬ 
sary. because he has conducted himself during 
his trial as an impudent liar, calling himielf 
a prince by birth, and giving to understand 
that he belongs to tlic august family of the 
Bourbons.'*" 

The honour of the King of Prussia 
demands a publication of the 'real sen¬ 
tence of Naiindorff ; if it be onlv the 
above quoted, no Englishman couid for 
a moment doubt from what motive the 


accusation and imprisenm^t arose., It 
will be considered a tymmical mode 
of keeping peace, and a despotic method 
of silencing a troublesome person. The 
good conduct of the prisoner occasioned 
art of his sentence to be remitted; but 
e resents the pardon of the King of 
Prussia more than his sentence. The 
fall of the elder branch of Bourbon 
took place soon after hi§ release ; since 
that time the efforts of the claimant 
seem to have been pertinacious for re¬ 
cognition ; he presented himself ftM" that 
purpose at tile tribunals of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe, who was very busy trying another 
claimant to the identity of the Dauphin; 
but Naiindorff was by the King of the 
French expelled the kingdom in a great 
hurry and sent to Dover. He has since 
1838 lived in England supported by 
the contributions of his partisans. He 
seems recognised by the chief of the 
old servants of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette who are surviving. The 
strongest part of his case consists of the 
following testimonies of the nurse of 
the Dauphin and M. de St. Hilaire and 
his wife, old servants of the royal family; 
here is her letter to the Duchesse d’An- 
gouleine. 

(V.) To H.R.H. the Duchess of Angoulime. 

" MauxU, 

" She who would have given her life for 
your illustrious parents, impelled now by a 
sense of duty, takes the liberty respectfully 
to address you, to assure you of the existence 
of your august brother. These eyes have 
seen and recognised him ; many hours spent 
in his company have convinced me of it. 
It is to the Almighty power of God alone 
that we are indebted for the preservation of 
so invaluable a life ; on my knees I return 
thanks to him for it, hoping that since it 
has been his divine will to preserve him, it 
is that he may be the promoter of general 
peace, and the author of happiness to all. 

“ This conviction can come only from 
above. 

"His long sufferings, his resignation to 
the will of Providence, and his goodness are 
beyond description. 

" The knowledge I have of your royal 
' highness's goodness, assures me that I have 
not taken too great a liberty in thus ex¬ 
pressing'the lively feelings of my heart for 
those sovereigns so deservedly beloved by all 
who have preserved their fidelity inviolate. 

" 1 am with the greatest respect, 

“ Your Royal Highness's 

" Very humble and very obedient servant, 
" oa B^hbavd. 
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"Madame kaaars that,! Jiad the hooonr 
of 1)eing attached to tiie wrvice of her au¬ 
gust brother, from the day of hts birth till 
the loth of August, 1702.” 


*' In case my death should take place 
before the recognition of the prince, the son 
of Iiouis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette. I 
thinV it my duty to affirm here on oath before 
God and man, that 1 met on the 17th of 
August, 1833, His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Normandy, to whose service I had 
the honour of being attached from the day 
of his birth until the 10th of August, 1792; 
and as it was my duty to inform Her Royal 
Highness, the Duchess of Angouldme, of 
the fact, I wrote to her in the same year. 
I here subjoin a copy of my letter. 

*' The observations which I had made on 
his person during his infancy, could leave 
me no doubt of his identity wheresoever I 
might have met with him., 

" The Prince had, in his childhood, a 
short throat, which was creased in a re¬ 
markable manner. .1 had always said that 
if 1 should ever meet with him again, this 
would be a decisive proof to me. Althouuh 
from his present embunpoini, his throat is 
very much increased in size, it still retains 
its former flexibility. 

" His head was high, his forehead wide 
and open, his eyes blue, his eyebrows 
arched, bis hair light, curling naturally. 
His mouth was like the Queen's, and he had 
a small dimple in his chin. His chest was 
round and full; I have recognised on it 
several marks, then not very prominent, 
and particularly one on the right breast. 
He had at that time a great bend in his 
back, and bis carriage was very remarkable. 

" In short, it is Identically the same per¬ 
son whom 1 have now seen, the difference 
of an excepted. 

"^e Prince was inoculated in the Palace 
of St. Clond, at the age of two years and 
four months, in the presence of the Queen, 
by Dr. Joubertou, inoculator to the children 
of France, and Drs. firunier and Louston- 
neau. The inoculation took place during 
his sleep, between ten and eleven o'clock at 
night, to prevent an irritation which mght 
have thrown the child into convulsions, 
whidi was always apprehended. A witness 
to that inoculation, I now affirm that I have 
recc^ised the marks of it, which were in 
the form of a crescent* 

" Moreover, I had preserved as a thin^ of 
great value, a blue dress which the prince 
had worn only once. I shewed it to him and 
said, to see if he would be mistaken, that be 
had worn it at Paris. No, Madam, I wore it 
only at Versailles, on such on occasion. 

" We have made an interchange of recol¬ 
lections which alone would have been in¬ 
disputable proof to me, that he is actually 


wlmi; he asserts himself to bg, the Pxince— 
the orphan of the Temple. . >, 

" sk R&hbauo, 

" Attached to the eerviee of the DauPHtN, 

Dukb ok Nobmak»y, from the dag of 

his birth HU the 10th ofAuguet, 1792." 

" (W.) I, the undersigned, Marco de 6t.' 
Hilaire, aged 76, formerly gentleman usher 
in ordinary of the chamber, to the King 
(Louis XVI), in attendance on H.R.H. 
Mme. Victoire of France, declare and certify 
before God and man 

*' 1st. That the Prince Charles Louis, 
Duke of Normandy, born the 27th of March, 
1785, son of Louis XVI, and of Marie An¬ 
toinette, is living ; and that of this, for the 
last sixteen months, m which I have seen 
him habitnally, I have bad an opportunity 
of thoroughly convincing myself. 

“ 2nd. That in consequence of the length of 
time which has elapsed since the death of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. it would be difficult 
to find officers, formerly of the King's house¬ 
hold, who can testify to the striking resem¬ 
blance which this Prince bears to his august 
father; because it is not sufficient fur that 
purpose, to have merely seen Louis'XVI., 
but it is neccsssiry to have seen him daihf 
and in kis privacy, which the duties of my 
office afforded me the opportunity of doing. 

" 3rd. That the prince C'harles Louis, has 
ail the/ea/ares of hi* family, the manners, 
habits, and tastes of his august father; that 
be possesses likewise all his virtues, and 
that whoever has seen him once, and has had 
the happiness of conversing with him, can¬ 
not, if he has not lost all recollection of bis 
august parents, and if be is candid and sin¬ 
cere, throw any doubt on his identity. 

" 4th. That among the recollections of his 
childhood, the prioce has reminded me of 
various arrangements and buildings, which 
were in the Park at Versailles, and which 
were destroyed immediately itfler the death 
of the king, and of which people, who are 
only 40 years of age, have never had any 
knowlr-Jge. 

5th. That, in short, my conviction is so 
strong, that it is impossible for any one to 
overthrow it. 

6tb. That in making this declaration, 1 
solemnly affirm that I am not influenced by 
any other motive, than a desire to render 
homage to truth and justice. 

" Marco nx Saikt Hilaibe. 
VersaiUes, Dec. nth, 1834. 

These letters, with the recognition of 
M. de Jdy, and M. Morel de St. Di- 
dier, at last occasioned the daughter of 
Louis XVl., to cemsent to an interview 
with M. de St. Didier, on the behidf 
a claimant who Las importuned that 
princess since tlie year 1815, to be ad- 
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to • her presence. M. de 
Didkr, fbr some r^on or other not 
explained, appears to be a person who 
commands the respect and attrition of 
the elder branch of Bourbon; bis in¬ 
terview with the duchess is a great his¬ 
torical curiosity, and but fm: its length 
we would present it to our readers. 

The letter of Madame de St. Hilaire 
confirms the statement of the claimant,, 
that he was preserved by the agency of 
Josephine, we give it, for it is of great 
importance to the question. 

" (T) To H.R.H. the Duchess of Angoulime. 

“ Madam, 

"Since the year 1815, I have constantly 
heard that the unhappy Dauphin, the son 
of Louis XVI., had escaped from the Tem¬ 
ple, and that another child had been subati- 
stuted there in his place. This hope, which 
was cherished in the hearts of all good 
Frenchmen, was become a sacred article of 
t>elief; it was entertained by me, at the 
time when I w^as placed about Josephine, 
the wife of Buonaparte! 1 then learned 
with certainty that her goodness, her re¬ 
spect and attachment to the royal family of 
the Bourbons, had led her, with the assist¬ 
ance of the minister Fouch^, to rescue the 
unhappy descendant of our Kings, from the 
cruel hands of her husband, who had deter¬ 
mined on his destruction. 

"I think. Madam, that those reports most 
have reached your Koyal Highness. But 
Providence having permitted, that, during 
the last fifteen years, many impostors 
should have appeared, brought forward 
hy a too culpable police, the truth had not 
yet reached you, notwithstanding all the en> 
quiries by which your Royal Highness has 
endeavoured to obtain information. 

" If, Madam, I now take the liberty most 
respectfully to address this letter to you, it 
is because I am fully convinced that 1 have 
met with this Prince, so much regretted by 
all Frenchmen. Providence has permitted 
me to have personal communication with 
him; and for all those who have had the 
honor of knowing the King, your august fa¬ 
ther, and the Queen, your most unfortunate 
mother, it is impossible not to recognize 
Louis XVII. by his striking resemblance to 
the august authors of his being, 

" Your Royal Highness, who till now has 
bad DO opportnnity of discovering the truth, 
may be assured ^at God has permitted, 
that> after so many years of fruitless search, 
we should at length succeed in finding him. 

" At the feet of your Royal Highness, and 
with all the respect which 1 owe to you, 1 
entreat your pardon for the liberty I have 
taken in addressing this letter to you ;• but 


God, my conscieiice, dndt^ wIvatioB of 
my Bonl, impose on me the obligation at in¬ 
forming your Royal Highttess tl^t yotpr un¬ 
happy brother is living, and tliat he is now 
with us. I have no hesitation in assuring 
your Royal highness that I believe in 
identity of this unhappy Prince, as firmly 
as I believe in God, and in his sop, the Sa¬ 
viour of the world. 

" I am a person of little importance. Ma¬ 
dam, but the sacred fiame of my love and 
gratitude to your august and too unhappy 
family, has never ceased to burn in my bo¬ 
som. Notwitiistanding all my personal mis¬ 
fortunes, I am still re^y to sacrifice tlm re¬ 
mains of my sad existence, if it can be use¬ 
ful to the son of your august father, whom 
God in his holy mercy seems to have re¬ 
stored me, to repay me at the end of my 
life, for all the sorrows that I have endured, 
from the cruel loss of my august masters. 

" I am. Madam, 

With the most profound respect, &c. 

“ (SignedJ Maeco de Saint-Hilaike, n4e 

Besson, formerly of the Household of 

Madame Victoiee de France, Aunt 

TO THE Kino.” 

" Versailles, Sept. 9th, 1833." 

Here are four old servants of the 
family, M. dc Joly, Mons. and Madame 
de St. Hilaire, and the nurse in whose 
arms the Dauphin was reared, all on 
on the verge of the grave, who bear 
witness to the identity of the claimant. 

" 1 cannot conceive that a foreigner speak¬ 
ing French badly, could arrive at Paris, 
without money, without friends, without 
support; could remain for several days lost 
in the crowd of that immense capital, living 
on the bread of the people, and like the 
lowest of them, for three days and nights 
without a roof to shelter him; that in this 
state of humiliation he should be recognized 
and surrounded by many honourable per¬ 
sons, formerly servants of the monarray, 
who all, with emotion, discover in him the 
unfortunate prisoner of the Temple. When 
mention is made of M. dc Joly, the last 
minister of Louis XVI., the only one in at¬ 
tendance on the 10th of August, 1792, and 
the only one who on that fatal day assisted 
the Royal Family by his devotion to them : 
when mention is made of Madame de Ram- 
baud, who knew, and attended upon the 
Dauphin from the time of his birth till 
1792 : Madame de St. Hilare attached to 
the service of Madame Victoire: Monsieur 
de St. Hilaire, who likewise always held an 
important situation at court: M. de Bre- 
mond, under secretary of state in the de¬ 
partment of the Interior: when it is knowi^ 
that all these persons, justly held in public 
estimation, and distinguished not less by their 
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former thap.. by their present situation in so¬ 
ciety, went to see this pretender to toyal ^ 
birft with hostile and prejudiced minds : I 
cannot conceive that all of them, each by 
the proof of which he was peculiarly com¬ 
petent to judge, should returp convinced of 
his identity, and should be at this time his 
most firm supporters. 1 cannot conceive 
that under the circumstances which have 
been mentioned, if he were an impostor, 
however clever, he could have made a single 
dupe among people of even moderate intelli¬ 
gence: that during three.years in which he 
has been circumvented, studied, dissected 
as it were, he should not have betrayed 
himself for a single instant; and that con¬ 
viction, far from diminishing, is on the in¬ 
crease, and is felt by men whose name alone 
is on authority." 

None of the historical pretenders we 
have named, excepting Czar Demetrius, 
have brought forward any evidence of 
such importance as this. 

On the other hand the weak points 
of the narrative are these. 

That strange story regarding the 
marking or puncturing the face of the 
claimant, by whom, or by whose com¬ 
mands, whether by those of Napoleon, 
Prussia, or Louis XVIII., is not men¬ 
tioned, neither are these marks men¬ 
tioned by the nurse or old servants of 
Louis XVI., as any impediment to re¬ 
cognition. The stories of the appari¬ 
tion of Martin, and of the dreams and 
supernatural revelations to the claimant 
are calculated to cast a doubt on his 
sanity and support the declaration of 
the Duchesse d’Angoulleme and the 
King of Prussia, that the assertion of 
Naundorff as to his identity with the 
lost Dauphin, is a strong mania, never- 
tiudess we think the Rev. Mr. Percival 
was perfectly right in translating what 
he found; for the public are ap|>ealed 
to, and how is the public to judge 
without seeing the case in its whole 
bearing, and every statement, as well 
probable as improbable? There is cer¬ 
tainly no reason why the real son of 
Louis XVI. should not believe in ap¬ 
paritions, as well as Dr. Johnson, and 
some men equally great, and of more 
modem date. Yet such a section among 
the proofs of royal birth cannot impress 
any reader with an idea of the writer’s 
wisdom ; nor is the apparition by any 
means of tragic dimity suitable to die 
interest of the subject; H is that of an 
old Itore of a peasant named Martin, 


who pretending to be a prophet When 
alive, has not the slightest claims to be 
believed when dead. Perhaps the fa¬ 
naticism of the Cur4 of St. Amoult is 
the source of this folly. 

We have now given an abstract of 
the princip.Hl contents of this curious 
volume, marking as we proceeded the 
passages which bore on the end in 
view of establishing the right of the 
claimant to the identity with the heir 
of Louis XVI. 

^ If the King of Prussia set a value on 
his personal honour to repel the charges 
brought against him, he will cause his 
government to satisfy all Europe on the 
following questions: 

Who were NaundorfFs’ parents and 
ancestors ? 

Who were his master, and his fellow- 
apprentices witli whom he learned the 
art of watch-making ? 

If a Prussian, where bom and reared 
from infancy ? 

How the king came to grant him 
letters of naturalization in Spandau ? 

What the real nature of NaundorlF’s 
sentence before the tribunal of Bran- 
den burgh was ? 

If the Prussian government does not 
reply satisfactorily to these points, and 
we will take some pains to put his 
majesty in possession of our queries 
through his ambassador, there remain 
but two suppositions, either that Naun- 
dorff was a puppet prepared by the 
Prussian government to act the Dau¬ 
phin as a check against Napoleon, who 
does not choose to be dismissed when 
no longer needed; or that he is the 
son of Louis XVI. and unjustly op¬ 
pressed by a counter interest. 

For if not the son of a king and 
queen, a man must still have a father 
and mother, and such individuals in a 
country so strictly governed as Prussia 
can without great difficulty be traced. 

One point we have not touched 
upon, which is, the continual strain of 
accusation against Louis XVIll. and 
the Count d’Artois as the slanderers of 
Marie Antoinette, and conspirators 
against their unfortunate brother; if 
this were the case, it seems strange that 
the Duchess d'Angouleme could cleave 
to them with the filial affection she has 
ever shewn. There is some slight 
cormb(»ation of these accusations in 
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the known hatred that the restored 
court of France bore to Madame Cam- 
pan whose devoted fidelity to the me¬ 
mory of Marie Antoinette evidently 
was no recommendation to the restored - 
family. Why did Madame Campan's 
alliance with Ney and her school of 
Ecouen stand more in the way of the 
slightest gleam of royal regard towards 
this faithful servant than the rcgicidal 
actions and brutal speeches of Camba- 
ceresj and many others who were ac¬ 
tive enemies not only to the royal 
family, but to royalty itself? Surely 
Madame Carapan deserved a pension 
from Louis XVlIl. at least as much as 
the sister of Robespierre! 

The question mutually arises; was 
Madame Campan’s crime her constant 
vindication of the character of Marie 
Antoinette ? so complete as it is, that 
no mind w'hich possesses a particle of 
conscientiousness can believe that un¬ 
fortunate queen to be otherwise than a 
faithful wife ? 

In our review of the statements con¬ 
tained in this work, we have somewhat 
lost sight, as reviewers, of its literary 
character, but we must declare that 
tl»e Reverend Mr. Percival'has per¬ 
formed a difficult task with great spirit 
and perspicuity; his feelings have 
evidently been warmly interested, but 
they have not in any way betrayed his 
candour and good sense as his excel¬ 
lent notes repeatedly shew. 

Before the present work appeared, 
public curiosity had been strongly 
awakened on the subject, and it is only 
justice to declare that the honourable 
and reverend translator has produced 
a very amusing and interesting volume 
which will be considered one of the 
historical and literary curiosities of 
the present century. 

We can hardly close our remarks 
without alluding to the very recent 
attempt to assassinate the author of the 
narrative at his residence at Camber¬ 
well by an unknown hand, and to 
mention with great commendation, the 
mild and dignihed conduct of the in¬ 
dividual evinced on that occasion. 


The English Bijou Almanac ^for 1839. 
Schloss.—Apart from the commenda¬ 
tion these fairy kalends merit on the 
score of their minute and unique beauty. 
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they possess this year a melancholy in¬ 
terest, from being illustrated by some 
of the last verses from the pen of the la¬ 
mented L. E. L. Our copy is accom¬ 
panied by a nail-length portrait of the 
authoress of the Improvisatrice, to which 
her lines, written when gazing on a si¬ 
milar engraving of poor Malibran, are 
singularly and mournfully appropri¬ 
ate :— 

“ Ah! keep this likeness of that glorious 
brow. 

All that is left us is her shadow now." 

From the present collection we take the 
following " FARBwann,” which con¬ 
tains sentiments of a foreboding cha¬ 
racter. 

" My little fairy chronicle. 

The prettiest of my tasks, farewell I 
Ere other eyes shall meet this line. 

Far other records will be mine. 

How many miles of trackless sea 
Will roll between my land and me 1 

“ I said thine elfin almanack 
Should call all pleasant hours back ; 
Amid those pleasant hours will none 
Think kindly on what J have done ? 
Then, fairy page, 1 leave with thee 
Some memory of my songs and me.” 


NEW MUSIC. 

The remark has often been made, 
and must still be repeated, that music 
is the privileged art of the age. It has 
attracted and appropriated to itself the 
favour which some of the other arts 
seem to have lost. Certainly the exist¬ 
ing passion for music is not the devo¬ 
tion of an infant society for an art, the 
necessity of which results from the cha¬ 
racter of its climate, traditions, and 
creeds; out of whole nations which 
have alr eady undergone various and 
extensive modifications ; of men who 
seem to have exhausted all that their 
soil, manners, language contain of po¬ 
etry, all that the sciences natural and 
metaphysical present to the human 
mind ; men surrounded by the magni¬ 
ficent and ever-multiplying treasures 
which agriculture, commerce, and in¬ 
dustry, place at their command. 

The mass of enjoyments has increased 
proportionally with the mass of riches; 
for, rapid as the electric fluid, the ele- 
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ment of a, new setiBation ^uardes the 
globe at the present day, in less time 
than would have been required a cen« 
tury ago for its propagation from ime 
end of London to the other. In every 
class of society life has become more 
easy, more delicate, more comprehen¬ 
sively contemplative. Primitive nature 
has everywhere been overcome the 
influence of climate and ancient preju¬ 
dices neutralized. Formerly, the hum¬ 
blest individual was content with his 
origin, his obscurity, his industrious 
and effective labour. Ills peace was 
disturbed by no anxiety, no desire, re¬ 
specting the welfare of mankind, be¬ 
yond the circle of his immediate con¬ 
nexions ; but now, the desire for inter¬ 
change of feeling is universal. May it 
not be that music offers the most attrac¬ 
tive, the' most certain, and the most 
rapid means of communication with 
his fellow-men, that man could employ 
to establish between them and himself? 
that state of the feelings and soul in 
which is based the spirit of universal 
fraternisation, and a tendency to which 
is the peculiar characteristic of the pre¬ 
sent age ? Does not the lyre of Bee¬ 
thoven, Rossini, Bellini intone, as well 
as the voice of Goethe, Byron, and 
other great poets, that species of drama¬ 
tic elegy which the fine arts are con¬ 
tinually composing and recomposing 
upon the phases of humanity ? 

One fact is certain, that at the pre¬ 
sent day, not only amongst ourselves, 
or in f^rmany, or Italy—not only in 
Europe, but even in Turkey, people 
frequent the opera, and find great de¬ 
light in it; a necessary piece of furniture 
in every respectable house is a piano; 
and the song is universal. We purpose, 
therefore, devotingregularly some of our 
pages to the development of philosophi¬ 
cal points connected with the subject of 
music. Songs and sonatas are publish¬ 
ed without end: We shall select the 
most interesting, and make them the 
subject of our criticism. 

The Dream of Home :—a ballad by 
T. Moore, Esq. The poetry is most 
sweet. 

“ Who has not felt how sadly sweet 

The dream of home, che dream of home. 

Steals o’er the heart, too soon to fleet. 
When far o’er sea or land we roam i 


Sunlight more soft may o*«r tm fall. 

To greener shores our bark may come. 
But still more bright, more dear than all. 

The dream of home, that dream of 
home 1" &c. 

In these verses we immediately re¬ 
cognise the simple and chaste muse of 
the singer of “ the Loves of the Angefs," 
the sweet and natural elegance ^ the 
Irish bard, the noble inheritor of the 
harp of O'Brien. It is always with 
feelings of unmingled delight, tliat we 
receive these short but touching effu¬ 
sions of a poet who, in our eyes, is one 
of the brightest glories Great Britain 
ossesses. The music with which he 
as adorned these words is simple as 
the primitive idea which inspired them, 
and free from laboured modulations, 
affected transitions, or difficult combina¬ 
tions—it is a pure melody—a gentle 
fanning of the wings—a soft sigh—of 
one of the angels, whose loves he has 
so sweetly sung. 

With the First Bi.ush of Morn : 
—Song. Founded on Strauss’s popular 
Rosa Waltz. By G. Linley, Esq. 

“ With the first blush of mouru 
O’er mount aud dell, 

The Switzer’s note 

'fo the breeze doth swell; 

He climbs each proud height 
Devoid of fear! 

Oh ! who is so brave 

As the bold mountaineer r” &c. 

Mr. G. Linley is widely known as 
the author of various lyrical and drama¬ 
tic productions. He possesses superior 
talent, and displays great taste in the 
adaptation of poetry to music. The 
effect, indeed, cannot fail to be beautiful, 
when poetry and music join hands, ex¬ 
change a kiss of sisterly love, and, 
mingling their breath, send forth from 
their two hearts one voice divine. 

Mr. Linley seems aware of this truth, 
and combines his twofold talent, and 
generally with success. Thus, to the 
music of the popular Rosa Waltz of the 
celebrated Strauss, Mr. Linley has ap¬ 
pended poetry of a similar strain. The 
pleasures of* the {fitstoral life of the 
Swiss mountains are elegantly pmir- 
trayed in the ballad, and the thoughts, 
rhythm, and accents accord perfectly 
with the music of Strauss, which, in its 
kind, is correctly deemed most excel¬ 
lent. 
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BstblIiB.—T his melmeholy Ballad 
describes, in plaintive tones, the too fre¬ 
quently unhappy effects of that cherish- 
ra, but fatal passion—Love. 

^ " By him forsaken, bereft of home, 

Tne young Estelle is doom'd to roam; 
For truant Love, in evil hour. 

Has blanch'd the cheek of that fair 
flow'r. 

She weeps alone, and none are by 
To heal her grief, or heed her sigh." &c. 

In the melodious strain which ac¬ 
companies, most suitably, the sorrowful 
poesy, we think we discover certain 
mingled recollections of the idea of an 
Italian melody. It is, however, grace¬ 
ful ; it is well modulated, and skilfully 
expressed; it is uncommon. This 
ballad will assuredly meet with a fa¬ 
vourable reception; and the cultivated 
and expressive voices of our fair vocal¬ 
ists will give full effect to the graceful 
pathos of both poetry and music, with 
which the idea of the unfortunate Es¬ 
telle inspired Mr. Linley, 

But we may be permitted here to 
suggest to amateur singers, that, to sing 
well, it is not enough to sound the 
notes, but they must seize and express 
the idea conveyed in the poetry and 
music. The most exquisite poetry, if 
badly read, seems but prose : music 
badly sung, is like the flower that dies 
in the hand that plucked it; and 
music sung well, but without expres¬ 
sion, is a flower without odour. We 
may be allowed also to remark to Mr. 
Linley, that we should have been still 
more delighted with his really beautiful 
ballads, had he been somewhat more 
select in his cadences. Our full and 
avowed conviction of Uie author's talent 
warrants our expression of such a feel¬ 
ing. The attainment of a judicious 
variety of cadence is an object worthy 
the serious attention of the composers of 
the present day. It not unfrequently hap¬ 
pens, that when we have reached a cer¬ 
tain point in som^ compositions, we feel 
inclined to exclaim, Enough! enough! 
1 know all the rest!" We would, 
therefore, entreat musical composers 
not to weary themselves wdth repeating 
cadences, but occasionally to put 4^., 
4-c., ^c.; for they very much resemble 
the conclusion of a letter, where the 
Fr«ich are accustomed to express 


themselves thus— Vkonneur^dtre, 

^c.Sfcr 

The Scherzo in G minor, by Thai- 
berg, is a composition well worthy of 
that great pianist, and we shall present 
our readers with a brief analysis of it. 

This piece, from the first movement 
to the passage in A b major, is beau¬ 
tiful, and presents to the ear of the in¬ 
telligent connoisseur an exunple of 
exquisite modulation. The principal 
thought expressed in the bass, and re¬ 
peated afterwards in both keys (pp. 2 
and 16) is full of originality. The can- 
tabile in E major (p. 6) is lively, fan¬ 
ciful, and remarkable for the skilful 
manner in which it is evolved. 

The sonatas for the piano exhibit at 
times not only a studied complication 
of chords and a peculiar richness of 
modulation, but also an extreme diffi¬ 
culty of execution. And often, the 
torrent of notes, now with the right 
hand—now with the leflt—becomes a 
terrible trial of skill, and equally puts 
to a severe proof the organic agility of 
the fingers, the organic acuteness of the 
ear of the performer, as well as the 
power of endurance of the listener, who, 
in such a rapid, pauseless succession of 
sounds, can apprehend none, and feels 
compelled to exclaim with Fontenelle— 

“ Musique que veux tu ?" 

It is not thus, however, with the 
music of the Scherzo, the most difficult 
passages of which (p. 8 to 12, and pp. 
17 and 18), present a well-conceiv^ 
fantasia, affording an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to the performer for displaying 
a correct and skilful execution of diffi¬ 
cult bravura, and infusing into this ex¬ 
quisite composition a rich variety of 
delightful changes. 

Another piece for the piano, well 
deserving of notice, is a Guandb Fan- 
TAisiE by Dohler, published by the 
same editor. 

This artist, who is characterized as 
“ the friend and rival of Thalberg,” 
passed, as did his friend, several years 
at Naples, and seems, like Thalberg, 
to be endeavouring to solve the problem 
of the union of the two distinctive sys¬ 
tems of Germany and Italy, melody and 
harmony, or, to make use of terms which 
seem in great vogue at the present day, 
to unite idea and form, sense and sen- 
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nuousness, mailer and spirit, in musical 
concrotions. But« to say no more of 
the Grande Fantaisie^ we may con¬ 
fidently affirm that M. Dobler's adagio 
in F minor (p. 4} beautifully varied as 
it is in the bass, and skilfully supported 
by the cantabile, is truly extraordinary 
for the masterly connexion of its parts. 
We listened, however, with unfeigned 
admiration to the passages on pp. 5 and 
6, which include some arprggt executed 
by the right hand, quite new in kind, 
and producing a delightful effect; after 
which follows a number of brilliant 
bravura passages as far as the 14th 
page. 

Of the change of the key to D flat, and 
all the 'succeeding parts up to the ta¬ 
rantella, we may truly say that they 
contain various phrases proving incon¬ 
testably the high eminence which the 
composer has attained as pianist, and 
attracting irresistibly by the excel¬ 
lence of their taste and singularity of 
effect. 

The tarantella in F minor, which fol¬ 
lows, and continues to the finale of the 
piece, offers a novel variety in its de¬ 
velopment; and the finale itself is bril¬ 
liantly effective and grand in the ex¬ 
treme. In respect to difficulty of exe¬ 
cution, this fantasia, we think, requires 
a greater boldness than the Scherzo of 
Thalberg ; but the young ladies of the 
present day encounter such difficulties 
with good courage and a patient per¬ 
severance which are generally crowned 
with success. 

As a means of facilitating the mas¬ 
tery of the studied difficulties with which 
compositions for the piano now abound, 
we hail with much pleasure the efforts 
made to promote the study of the classic 
compositions of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. There is great need of the 
benefit to be derived from fixing the 
attention of the mind upon these lofty 
conceptions of musical poetry, and from 
the exercise which these compositions 
afford to the fingers. What would not 
be the result of perseverance in the en- 
endeavour to interpret faithfully the 
thoughts, the divine inspirations ot these 
great masters! we rejoice, therefore, at 
the publication by Cramer and Addi¬ 
son, of Beethoven's Sonata, Opera 101, 
And shall say a few words on tlie sub¬ 
ject. 


Sonata for the Pianoforte, fkc. 
by L. Y, Beethoven, (Op. 101.) 

It has been said, and we have ex¬ 
pressed the idea above, that, to an ordi¬ 
nary dilettante, music is no more than 
a succession of notes, dieses of flat#, 
pauses, and cadences: so, for the ordi¬ 
nary performer, to play with precision, 
to keep exact time, is the height of 
human perfection, and in truth, as this 
is a rare merit, he ought not to be 
blamed for indulging a little pride in 
it. An exemplification of this truth 
might be found in Thalberg's’ Scherzo, 
or any other of his beautiful composi¬ 
tions, in which the execution seems 
almost insuperably difficult. 

But we wish to introduce here a few 
remarks relative to a piece ivhich we 
have already announced, the Fantasia 
of Duhler, taken from the opera of 
Benedict. He displays therein much 
novelty of form, and an unwonted dig¬ 
nity of style. Of the three temi whicli 
he has selected, we observe that two 
are pleasing and expressive melodies, 
and that the third is a species of taran¬ 
tella, w'hich, alternating and inter¬ 
twining with the other two in various 
parts, has yet one predominant phrase 
throughout the whole fantasia, and pro¬ 
duces a beautiful effect. But when, at 
the end of the introduction, we find 
ourselves in the midst of full sweet 
harmonies, where it seems that a third 
hand is playing the first tema with dif¬ 
ficult variations, it is not easy to com¬ 
prehend how the performer conveys so 
distinctly to the ear all the melody in 
o..taves, at the very time that the two 
hands are each occupied in executing 
a variation. But towards the conclu¬ 
sion of the fantasia there are passages 
still more diflicult of execution. Such 
is our opinion, and it accords, if we 
mistake not, with that of Herz. 

Now, certainly, the mechanical part 
of the performance upon any instru¬ 
ment is indispensably necessary to cor¬ 
rectness of execution. In vam would 
a pianist strive to reach thse highest 
rank in his profession, if his fingers 
were stiff or short; in vain would any 
one, however theoretically versed in 
the vocal art, seek to rise to eminence 
as a singer, except his voice were good 
and flexible! 

It is his soul, his fine susceptibility 
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combined with talent, that enable the 
artist to enter into the spirit of the com¬ 
poser. Extraordinary agility has some¬ 
times the effect of astonishing by its 
feats ; but expression alone has the pri¬ 
vilege of touching the soul. And this 
expression is not to be accomplished by 
grimaces, by twisting the arms, rolling 
the eyes, by flinging oneself from end 
to end of the piano, or starting the fin¬ 
gers from the keys as if they were 
burnt! No! The real artist, he who 
has a true feeling of music, interprets 
tlie notes, renders them correctly, gives 
them their due colouring, and with his 
soul, with his feelings, with his throat, 
with his fingers, delightfully conveys 
the expression, the lofty inspiration, 
the sacred fire of the composer’s poesy, 
and communicates, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, his own impressions, his own- 
enthusiasm to his hearers. These feel¬ 
ings and powers, and these alone can 
enable to execute properly the sonatas 
of L. V. Beethoven. 

This sonata of Beethoven will serve 
as an admirable exemplification of our 
remarks. 

Beethoven’s genius is a revelation of 
an entire ideal world. To his mind, 
music, even in a sonata for the piano¬ 
forte, is the elegy of a visible world of 
sorrow—the hymn to an invisible uni¬ 
verse of bliss. Ilis sonatas intone the 
passions, lamentations, hopes of hu¬ 
manity ; the mercies, the awards, aw¬ 
ful or consolatory, of the Supreme 
Being. 

Music was to Beethoven a lofty sci¬ 
ence, corresjionding to the true philo¬ 
sophical idea formed <^f hy the an¬ 
cients. Goethe was wont to say that 
Beethoven's music was inspiration to 
him: and Beethoven was accustomed 
to read Goethe’s poetry previously to 
beginning to compose music. These 
two facts involve the enunciation of a 
profound truth of ratiocination. Each 
was worth*of the other, and each exer¬ 
cised a powerful influence over the 
other. Ine genius of each was often 
placed in immediate comparison; and 
on this point there exists a beautiful 
letter written by a German lady of the 
name of Bettina, which is well worthy 
of attention. Many very interesting 
circumstances also are recounted in the 
life of Beethoven recently published in 


Germany, by Dr. Wegler,' who, beihg 
his friend and companion, had the pe¬ 
culiar advantage of close intimacy', by 
which he is enabled to establish manv 
truths. We purpose giving next montn 
an analysis of this work. Meanwhile, 
returning to the subject which affords 
us the pleasurable opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing our deep admiration of the 
man who, surpassing in enthiisiasm 
even Haydn and Mozart themselves, 
raised the sinfonia and sonata to a de¬ 
gree of sublimity which may justly be 
termed divine. 

How magnificently musical are the 
combinations of this sonata (op. 101) : 
what sublime effusions of harmony in 
the introductory allegretto in £ major! 
In the vivace alia marcia (page a) what 
an admirable succession of passages ad 
imilaeione ! But such exclamations of 
praise are mere repetitions of what has 
been frequently uttered. This sonata 
and all the others, elaborating the de¬ 
velopment of a grand and complicate 
idea, rising majestically from earth to 
heaven in his own magnificent style, 
presents, from the first movements and 
periods even to the end, continual op¬ 
portunities to the student of improving 
himself in all points that respect diffi¬ 
culty of execution, while at the same 
time working out the first highly po¬ 
etic musical idea. At the present day, 
the difficult passages in sonatas for the 
piano may be oi^n not inaptly com¬ 
pared to artificial fireworks—they are 
all noise, glitter, and smoke ! But in . 
the compositions of Beethoven, even 
midst apparent disorder, in his loftiest, 
boldest flight, there is always a noble, 
poetic meaning, and this meaning pia¬ 
nists should study and meditate upon ; 
but they ought never to permit them¬ 
selves to alter, by omission or fancied 
ornaments (which, in this case are but 
false stones in the midst of diamonds), 
the primitive conceptions of the great 
composer. He who thus thinks of 
playing a sonata of Beethoven’s for the 
sake of ajnusirtg himself or 'others, in¬ 
sults the great master; is incapable of 
understanding him : let him shut the 
book 1 The great giants of music 
write not their exalted poems with a 
view to amuse. 

It will not be irrelevant here to 
mention an anecdote of Handel. When 
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the f* Messiah " was perfcwraed for the 
first time, and the grand "Amen I" with 
its heavenly accompaniment resounded 
majestically from angle to angle among 
the columns, and from the vaulted roof 
of the building, and the auditory were 
wrapt in ecstacy, ‘'Amen!” repeated 
Handel in a bass tone, and, with a look 
of proud enthusiasm,, laid down the 
wand with which he had directed the 
orchestra. On quitting the church he 
found one of the royal carriages wait¬ 
ing, by the order of the king, to con- 
durt him to Carlton House. George II., 
in the midst of his brilliant court, re¬ 
ceived, with much pomp, the great 
German ■master. After having, in very 
warm terms, expressed his satisfaction, 
he inquired if he could grant him any 
favour. The good Handel pleaded the 
cause of Joseph Wack and the beauti¬ 
ful Ellen Farren, to whom lie wished 
to be married. " Well," said the king, 
“ your request is granted." The only 
obstacle was the want of employment 
on the part of young Wack: " from 
this day, however, he is employed —he 
shall be my ^firsl tenor” 

“ Really,” replied Handel, “ I thank 
your majesty with all my heart, and 
congratulate you on such an acquisi¬ 
tion.” 

The king looked at him for a little 
while in silence, and then said—" But 
for yourself, Handel ; have you any 
thing to ask for yourself? I should be 
most happy to do something for you 
personally, as a testimony of gratitude 
for the great amusement your ‘ Mes¬ 
siah ' has afforded roe.” 

At the sound of the wmrd amusement, 
Handel coloured with anger, and, in 
a loud voice, replied—“ Sire, I had no 
wish that my music should amuse your 
majesty, but that it should render you 
a better man!” 

All the court was thunderstruck: 
the king hmked with surprise at the 
enthusiastic musician ; then bursting 
out into a loud laughter, went up to 
Handel, and patting him kindly on die 
shoulder said, " You will never lose 
your bluntness, 1 suppose, M. Handel, 
but you are a worthy and good man. 
Go; do and say what you will, we shall 
ally's remain your friend." 

Tnis blunt frankness in the reply of 
Haaidel contains an impentant lesson 


for all those who ate content tv hnd 
merely an amusement in the !dne «rts, 
and music particularly, and thesrefore 
think but hghdy of th^. 

Great composers, such as Handel, 
have other and far more noble ends in 
view. Beethoven, in his sublime and 
mystic musical conceptions, might ex¬ 
claim to those who, in music, seek only 
for amusement. 

“ Procnl este, profani !'* (Stand aloof, ye 
profane!} 

“ I write not to amuse.” 

In this high point of view, then, 
should be contemplated the publication 
of Beethoven's music by Cramer and 
Addison. In accordance with these 
views the term music was received by 
tile ancients not to signify merely the 
melody and harmony which please the 
sense of hearing, but that concordant 
harmony which is the result of right 
proportions in things. The ancients, 
therefore, admiring the harmony of the 
heavenly bodies, and the wonderful 
concord prevailing throughout, endea¬ 
voured to establish in sounds a har¬ 
mony corresponding to that whichthey 
perceived in the heavens and in the 
earth. This principle was the basis of 
their musical art, the origin of which 
they referred to God as the author of 
the universal harmony. Nothing can 
be grander than this idea of harmony .j 
without it, nothing exists—nothing can 
exist. It was upon this prind^ of 
the necessity of harmony that Pythago¬ 
ras based his system of music, and upon 
tb-^ ‘rules laid down by Pythagoras, 
that Plato, in his Timoeus, esublished 
the laws of the 'constitution of the 
world. In accordance with tjiis, phi¬ 
losophers have fixed their laws of that 
just proportion among parts which, in 
external life, constitutes, and is called, 
BKAUTY; and that due proportion in 
feelings which, in the internal life, con¬ 
stitutes and is called virtue, good¬ 
ness. Hence Rousseau add, ** J‘ai 
toujours crtl que le bon n'etaU que Ic 
beau mis en action !” 

Hope is btix,!. an Evbrgris^bn, a 
Ballad. The w<wds by Chai'leiB Jef¬ 
freys; the music by C. Hodgson, Au¬ 
thor " The Better Lmd," ftc. 

The epening of tiie first and second 
coupleto is not so satisfisetory vs their 
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ccmcliuion. The second part is pre¬ 
ferable as regards the development: 
there is one passage in the minor key 
which corresponds well with the words. 
It is, upon the whole, exceedingly 
pretty. 

Can I e’er foroet the Valley ? 
No. I. Songs of the Village. Written 
and composed by A. Fry. 

The music of this arietta is well 
adapted to the words: its simplicity is 
beautiful, nor is it deficient in spirit, 
and there is an unity of conception 
which displays much taste. Executed 
with feeling, it cannot fail to please. 

The Star of Glenoary : Ballad. 
The words by Miss Eliza Cook. The 
music composed, and respectfully dedi¬ 
cated (by especial permission) to his 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, 
by N. J. Sporle. 

There is little musical merit in this 
song, with the exception of a few notes 
in 6 minor, which precede the return 
to the motivo. An ostentatious uni¬ 
formity prevails throughout. 

My Gallant Reinoeer. Ballad. 
Written and composed by'George Lin- 
ley. Esq., author of “ The Stranger's 
Bride,” &c. 

The martial style of the music of 
this little composition is in excellent 
unison with the sentiment of the po¬ 
etry : it is calculated to obtain popu¬ 
larity. 

.The accompaniment is also worthy 
of remark. The note sustained upon 
the word xmiie in the fist verse, and 
continued whilst the bass gradually de¬ 
scends from the fifth to the tonic, pro¬ 
duces a beautiful efiect, although this 
modulation is frequent in modern pro¬ 
ductions. The sudden resumption of 
the ?notwo excites an agreeable surprise. 

The Ghost ani> the Baron of 
Grogzwio. a new Comic Song. Writ¬ 
ten and respectfully inscribed to the 
immortal “ Boz,” by John Major ; ar- 
raiwed by J. Monro. 

The poetry of this composition is 
well adapted to the desired end—that 
of exciting laughter. 

The principal object of almost all 
Enj^ish compositions of this descrip¬ 
tion is, by the jocose sense of the words, 
to provoke the risibility of the audi¬ 
tors. If the music be not (|uite equal, 
it is certainly but little inferior to any. 

—VOL. XIV.-FEBRUARY, 18.39. 


TAe ConiriAuiione qf Q. Q. By. Jane 
Taylor. 

A beautiful and compact edition of a 
favourite work by a fevourite author. 
Jane Taylor, though now dust, still 
continues through her past labours,- 
lo instruct and delight her fellow- 
creatures who are travelling up the 
arduous hill of life; the thorny paths 
of which are rendered smoother by 
her lessons of practical wisdom Many 
have been benefited by her gentle 
lessons, and many whose eyes have not 
yet opened on the light will have 
reason to bless this wise and virtuous 
woman. 

Do parents wish to know why chil¬ 
dren read these, essays of Jane Taylor 
with delight and many other good 
books with disgust and difficulty ? it is 
because her precepts are mostly accom¬ 
panied by little parables or instances, 
without which the words of admonition 
hang heavily and are in fact truly 
odious to the mind of the youthful 
listener. Let all instructors remember 
that stupid well-intentioned persons 
have destroyed more religious feeling 
in children than all the books written 
in a spirit of wilful impiety which the 
world has ever seen. 

It is a fearful sight to see a pious 
book that is not written by a person of 
decided genius, in the hands of a child, 
the nauseating dullness and folly in¬ 
flicted on children by way of keeping 
the Sabbath holy, is the principal 
reason why children brought uf) by 
parents who bear a name for piety, 
are often signally irreligious. A child’s 
well doing for life often depends on the 
selection of his Sunday library. First 
on its shelf we would place this work 
by Jane Taylor, nor will the lighter 

E ortion do the slightest harm, though 
ound up, as in this instance, in the 
same volume. 

It is the best edition we have yet 
seen of these essays, as well as very 
neatly and substantially bound. 

Bentl^'s Miscellany for Jan, 1839.— 
This well-conducted periodical pre¬ 
sents its readers with die first instal¬ 
ment of Mr. Ainsworth's new romance 
of Jack Sheppmrd, the scene of which 
is laid in the Old Mint—a species of 
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Alsatia aituate, at the beginning of the 
last century, in St Gicorge’s Fields, 
Southwark. The tale, which promises 
fair to equal in racy spirit the truanderie 
deeds and dialogue of his Rookwood, 
is illustrated by two clever etchinj^s by 
George Cruikshank; the Oliver Twist 
paper has also an illustration by the 
same unrivalled artist The other ar¬ 
ticles, prose and poetry, form a good 
variety of average merit; and the num¬ 
ber altogether well sustains its charac¬ 
ter for broad humour and interesting 
narxation. 


De Candolle’s Vegetable Organogra¬ 
phy. —Students in ^tany are indebted 
to Mr. Boughton Kingdon for com¬ 
mencing an excellent translation of the 
learned Frnch s^avant’s analytical de¬ 
scription of the organs of plants, which 
is to appear with two or more lithogra¬ 
phic plates, illustrative of the minute 
parts of vegetable anatomy. We con¬ 
sider it a valuabl e a ddition to the ele¬ 
mentary works of^is delightful and 
widely-studied science. 

Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac and National Repository —In 
addition to an excellent calendar, hav¬ 
ing at foot much valuable information 
for farmer, grazier and gardener, the 
repository contains use^l tables in 
commerce, agriculture, law, chronology, 
and statistics; a general roister of the 
British empire, comprising lists of the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Royal 
Household, Army and Navy. 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem Sculp- 
lure, _Nos. 5, 6, 8. Iklurton.—Tne 

descriptive letter-press annexed to the 
latter numbers of these well-selected 
and creditably-executed outlines is an 
acceptable addition, eschewing as it 
does all technicality in its brief illustra¬ 
tive information rdative to the original 
statues. Two views of the Infant Her¬ 
cules (from the Museo Borbonico) 

** -the vig’rouB son of am’rous Jove 

Whose cradled strength with twining 
monsters strove. 

And crash'd out, giant-like, the ve- 
nom’d life,” 

are given in No, 4. Cimova’s sky-de¬ 
scending Hebe—a pleasing contrast in 
treateimit of subject to that of the lull¬ 


ing ealmtiess and formal qukttude of 
ThoHv^ldsen's. The Parnese Flora in 
No. 7* is delightfully rendered—^not to 
Bacchus and Acratus —the limbs of the 
adult god are void of all symmetry, 
and the proportions and air of his com¬ 
panion are those of a man-dwarf. The 
Psyches of Canova and Westmacott, in 
their'different excellencies, follow in a 
mutually advantageous juxta-position. 
Number 5 contains Venus and Cupid 
from the Museo Borbonico—Westma- 
cott's Cupid—an infant St. John—and 
Hercules and Lichus: the latter, a spi¬ 
rited group from Canova. 


THEATRES. 

Wa have nothing to record in the way of 
novelty concerning the theatres for the past 
month, if we except the re-appearance and 
warm welcome of Madame Vestris at the 
Olympic; and Mr. Yates' introduction of 
M. Bihin to the public, a gentleman between 
seven and eight feet in height, for a display 
of whose prowess and proportions, the “Je¬ 
rusalem” of Tasso has furnished forth one 
of its episodes: he is certainly a very great 
addition to the company of this popular 
little theatre. Mr. Hooper has become 
lessee of the St. James’s Theatre, which, 
with a very efficient company, and a “ fo¬ 
rest of wild animals” to boot, is announced 
to open on the 4th of the present month. 
Our Court Gazette records the several visits 
of Her Majesty to the different theatres. 
On the evening of the Haymarket closing, 
the Queen being present, it was somewhat 
novel to hear the address of Mr. Webster, 
the talented manager and lessee, set forth, 
in the ordinary farewell-strain, his well 
founded plaint of the hard necessity for 
thus early being obliged to shut his doors ; 
and if ws judge from the visible pleasure ex¬ 
perienced by the royal listener at the night’s 
entertainments, the appeal could not have 
been more happily-timed. Whether from 
royal patronage, or the attractive variety of 
entertainments given since Christmas, or 
both combined, the theatres have been more 
crowded of late than usual. Her Majesty 
has announced her intention of repeating 
her viaitB in state. Whilst thus partica- 
larizing theatrical amusements, we must 
not forget to mention the attraction of 
Madame Tussaud's collection of wax-work, 
the principal objects of whidbi have been 
most advantageously re-arranged. The 
Model of the Battle of Waterloo contioaes 
to be visited with increased interest, and 
has been honoured by the inspection of se¬ 
veral royal personages. 
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VIVAT REGINA. 

Dec. 27 (Brighton)—Her M^jeatj, after 12—An audience was granted to Viscount 

riding out, had a Dinner-partr. Melbourne. 

28 (Brighton)_Her M.njeky took pedes* Sunday, 13.—T.R.H.'s the Duke and Du* 

trian exercise in the palace grounds. chess of Cambridge visited Her Mtgeaty. 

29 (Brighton)—The Queen rode in the 14.—Miss Biri^ bad the honour of singim 

Biding'school. before Her M^esty, accompanied by Sir 6. 

Sunday, 30 (Brighton).—The Queen at- Smart, 
tended Divine Service in the Falace-cha- 15.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience, 
pel. The Rev. ,T. S. M. Anderson read and In the evening Her Majesty honoured the 

preached from the 27th Acts of the Apostles, Haymarket Theatre with her presence. 

29th and 3Uth verses. Madlle. Oslergard 16.—Her Majesty gave an audience to Via- 

sang an Anthem from the 150th Psalm. count Melbourne. 

Her Majesty remained within the Palace 17—The Queen held a Court. Viscount 

owing to the rain. Melbourne had an audience. Her Majesty 

31 (Brighton).—Her Majesty rode out on honoured Drury Lane Theatre with her pre¬ 
horseback attended by a numerous suite. sence to witness the pantomime. 

.Tan. 1 (Brighton)—Her Mi^jesty rode out 16.—Her Majesty walked in the garden of 

on horseback over the Downs, attended by a the Palace, and, in the evening, honoured 
numerous retinue. Covent Garden Theatre with her presence at 

2 (Brigiiton).—Her Majesty, after gallop- a quarter before eight o’clock. 

ing in the Riding-school, rode westward with 2(1, Sunday.—Her Mqjesty and her august 

her usual suite. I^ord Hill had an audience Mother attended Divine Service in the Cha- 
of the Queen in the evening. pel-Hoyal, St. James’s. The Service was 

3 (Brighton).—Her Majesty and suite rode preached by Sir .John Seymour, who took his 

out on horseback. text from the 9th chapter of Romans, llUi 

4 (Brighton)_Her Majesty and suite rwle and 12th verses. The Prayers were read by 

out towards Rottingdean. the Rev. Mr. Haden; the Lessons by the 

5 (Brighton).—Her Majesty was confined llcv. Mr. Povah, and the Altar Service by 

within the Palace by the rain. the Rev. Messrs. Haden and Povah. The 

Sunday, 6tli (Brighton). — The Queen, musical service was liy Boyce in C. The 
H.R.tl. the Duress of Kent, and the Prin- Sanctas and Responses Croft in A: and the 

cess Augusta attended Divine Service in the Anthem “ Why do the Heathen ?” (Kent.) 

Palace-chapel. The Rev. .T. S. M. Ander- Mrs. J. B. Sale presided at the organ, 
son read and preached from 24th Numbers, 21.—Viscount Melbourne liad an audience 

V. 18. Maddle. Ostei^rd and Master Guthe* of Her Majestv. 

ridge sang very beautifully Kent’s anthem, 22.—Lady jjarham succeeded the Couu- 
“ Hear my prayer.” tess of Charlemont as the Lady in Waiting, 

7 (Brighton)_The 12th Lancers were and Lady Harriett Clive replaceil the Hon. 

ordered into the Riding.school of the Pavi- Mrs. George Campbell as Woman of tbe 

lion, and had the honour of exercising before Bedchamber. Sir Robert Otway succeeded 

the Queen, 11.R.I1. the Duchess of Kent, Colonel Armstrong as the Groom in Wait- 

aud Com t, from tbe hanging jmllery. ing. 

The Queen and H.R.H. the Duchess of 23.—Marquis Conyngham had an audience 

Kent called at the North Lodge on a visit to of Her Majesty.^ 

H.R.H. the Princess Augusta, and after- 24.—Her Mmesty held a Court at^ the 
wards took a carri^e airing along the clifis. New Palace, and afterwards sat to Sir Fran* 

6 (London).—Her Mt^sty and suite re- cis Chantrey, and, in the evening, honoured 

turned from Brighton at a quarter past eight Drury I.ane Theatre with her presence, 
o’clock, escorted oy a party of Hussars. 25-—Tbe Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 

9. —After granting'^scount Melbourne an had a grand IMnner-party at Cambridge 

audience. Her Majesty received a visit from House. 

the Duchess of Gloucester. 26. — Viscount M elboume bad an audience. 

10. -1-Viscount Melbourne had an audience. Colonel Wemyss succeeded Lord Alftred 

Her Mqjestv and suite honoured Drury Lane Paget ns Equerry in Waiting. 

Theatre with her presence, at a quarter-past Sunday, 27-—The Duke and Duchess of 
nine o’clock, to witness the perturmance of Cambridge and tbe Process Augusta of Cam- 
Harlequin J|ick Frost.” bridge attended Divine Service in Grosvenor 

11. —Her Mqjesty, attended by tbe ladies Chapel. 

of her suite, rode in the Riding-house at Pirn- 26—Her Majesty gave audience to the 

lico. Earl of Albemarle, Viscount Melbourne, and 
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[court mag. &c. 


iMtd Hil). Tbe Queeo Afterwards sat to Sir 
Francis Chantrey. 


OPSST8 AT THE HOTAI. TABT.E. 

Duchess of Gloucester, Jan. 22. 
H.R.H. Duchess of Kent, Dec. 27, 29. 

H R.H. Princess Augusta, Dec. 29, Jan. 5. 
Countess Dowager Cowper, Dec. 27, Jan. 1,7. 
Lady Fannv Cowper, Dec. 27, Jan. 1, 7. 
The Lord Chancellor, Jan. 22. 

Vis. Melbourne, Dec. 2?, 28, 29, 30, Jan. 8, 
9, 11, 14, 16, 19, 21. 

Lord Glenelg, Jan. 14. 

Lord Ashley, Dec. 27, Jan. 1, 7. 
l<8dy Ashley, Dec. 27, Jan. 1, 7- 
Hon W. Cowper, Jan. 8, 10, 14, 21. 

Rt. Hon.,Springilice, Dec. 27, .Ian. 14. 

Rt. Hon. George Byng, Dec. 27, 28,-29, 30, 
Jan. 14, 16, 19, 23. 

Hon. Berkeley Paget, Dec. 27. 

Vis. Torrington, Dec. 27,29. 

Hon. M^or Keppel, Dec. 27,29 
Mr. Irby, Dec. 27. 

Earl of Chichester, Dec. 29. 

Countess of Chichester, Dec. 29. 

Baron Bulow, Dec. 29. 

Marquis of Normanby, Dec. 29, 30. 
Marwioness of Normanby, Dec. 29, 30. 

Miss Wynyard, Dec. 29. 

Col. B. Drummond, Dec 29, Jan. 7. 

Hon. Mias Pitt, Dec. 30, Jan. 1. 

Duke of Richmond, Jan. 5, 6. 

Duchess of Richmond, Jan. 5, 6. 

Duke of Norfolk, Jan. 5, 6. 

Earl of Surrey, Jan. 5, 6, 7, 22. 

I<ady Caroline Lennox, Jan. 5, 6. 

Marauis of Ailesbury, Jan. 6. 

Marchioness of Ailesbury, Jan. 5. 

Marquis of Thomond, .Ian, 6, 

Marcnioness of Thomond, .Tan. 8. 

Lady Mary Pelham, Jan. 5. 

Colonel Barton, .Tan. 6. 

Colonel F. Robinson, Jan. 5. 

Marquis of Headfort, Jan. 9, 16. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Jan. 16. 

Mr. Abercromby, .Ian 16. 

I.adT Mary Abercromby, .Tan. 16. 

Sir jP. Lawley, Jan. 1. 

Lord Arthur Hill, Jan. 1. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Jan. 1, 23. 

Admiral Sir Phuip Durham, Jan. 2. 

General Sir T. Ml'Mahon, Jan. 2. 


Death of the Ducheet of Wurtemberg .— 
This expectesl, but no less lamented event, 
occurred at Pisa, on January 2nd, at a 
quarter past eight in the evening. Her 
Royal Highness, the second daughter of 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the 
French, was born at Palermo, on the 12th 
of April, 1813, and was therefore in her 
26th^ year. H. R. H. bore the names of 
Marie Christine Caroline Adelaide Franqise 
Leopoldine. Her marriage, os our readers 
will remember, took place on the I7th of 
October, 1837, and the infant prince whom 


Colonel Wyndham, Jan. 7. 

Lord Rivers, Jan. 7- 

Duke of Argyll, Jan. 11, 12, 19, 23,25. 

Earl of Albemarle, Jan. 11, 23. 

Countess of Albemarle, Jan. 23. 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Jan. 11, 22. 

Hon. .Tohn Fonson%, .Tan. 21. 

Marquis of Breadalbane, Jan. 16. 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, Jan. 19. 
Viscount Howick, Jan. 19. 

Viscountess Howick, Jan. 19. 

Viscount Palmerston, Jan. 14, 23. 

M. Van Praet, Jan. 19. 

Rt. Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, Jan. 19. 
Marquis of Ijansdowne, Jan. 22. 

Marquis Conyngham, Jan. 22, 23. 

Earl of Minto, .Ian. 22. 

Countess of Minto, .Tan. 22. 

Lady Fanny Elliot, Jan. 22. 

I.ady Georgina Bathurst, Jan. 22. 

Hon. Frederick Grey, Jan. 22. 

Colonel Armstrong, ilan. 22. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Lucca, .Tan. 23. 

Baron de I.cewenberg, Jon. 211. 

Baron d’Ostini, Jan 23. 

Sir Robert Gtway, .Tan. 23. 

Count Pollon, Jan. 23. 

Viscount Falkland, Jan. 23. 

Viscounte.sa Falkland, Jan. 23. 

Lord Holland, Jan. 23. 

The follotoing accompanied Her Majesty tn her 
Rides and Drives and visits to the Theatre. 

H.II.H. Duchess of Kent, Dec. 27- 
Baroness Lehzen, Dec. 27, 31, .Tan. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Miss Quentin, Dec. 27, 31, Jan. 1, 2, 4. 
Marquis of Headfort, Dec. 27,29, 31, Jan. 1, 
2, 3, 4. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Jan. 2, 3, 4. 

Viscount Torrington, Dec. 27, 29, 31. 

Sir W. Lumlev, Dec. 27, 29, 31, Jan. 1.2,3. 
Col. Buckley, Dec. 27, 29, 31, .Tan. 1,2, 3,4. 
Hon. Major Keppel, Dec. 27, 29, Jan. 1. 
Hon. C. A. Murray, Dec. 27. 29, Jan. 1, 2,4. 
Sir G. Quentin, Dec. 27, 31, Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Hon. Miss Murray, Jan. 27< 

Countess of Cbarlemont, Dec. 29, Jan. 18. 
Hon. Miss Paget, Dec. 29, Jan. 1; 

Major Capel, Dec. 31. 

Hor. G. S. Byng, Dec. 31, Jan. 1. 

Viscount Melbourne, Dec. 31, Jan. 3. 
lion. Miss Spring Rice, Jan. 18. 


she leaves behind her was bom on the 30th 
of August last. It is understqod that the 
first symptoms of the pulmonary complaint 
which has carried off the Princess declared 
themselves soon after her accquchement. 
The conflagration that destroyed part of the 
palace of Gotha will be remembered, in 
which her Royal Highness,in a far-advanced 
state of pregnancy, was obliged to traverse 
a court covered with ice, in very light attire. 
From this moment the malady that has at 
length carried her off dated its origin. Be¬ 
fore her marriage, the Princess had arranged 
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her apartment at the Tuileries with exquU 
site taste in the style of the Renaissance; 
there she lived, tenderly beloved by her fa¬ 
mily, whom she used to charm by "her gay 
and piquant turn of mind, and occupying 
herself with the arts which she loved. Be¬ 
sides the Jeanne d’Are at Versailles, the 
Princess has left behind her a Bayard Dying, 
and also another Jeanne d’Arc, which, for 
its poetical idea, is better even than the for¬ 
mer. At Fontainbleau the Princess has 
had executed from her designs the stained 
glass windows of the chapel of St. Satur¬ 
nine. lliey represent a St. Amelia, the 
patron saint of her mother, and are highly 
esteemed for the noble spirit that charac¬ 
terises all her drawings. The chmrch at 
Eu also possesses several paintings on glass 
designed by her Royal Highness. The 
daughter of a king, the Duchess of Wur- 
tembcrg, brought into the cultivation of the 
fine arts that superiority of talent which 
would have ensured the reputation of an 
artist. Endowed with the most noble qua¬ 
lities, she had long been the pride and joy 
of her family: become popular by her ta¬ 
lent, she remained full of amiability of 
heart: pious and resigned in her death, she 
proved the devotion of her soul: and pro¬ 
digal of her consolations, even till her last 
sigh, towards the beloved objects that sur¬ 
rounded her in her agony, she showed how 
warm and tender her heart had ever re¬ 
mained. When the letter was brought to 
the Duke of Orleans from his brother at 
Pisa, the Royal Family were at breakfast 
together; and although it did not positively 
announce the death of the Duchess, it ne¬ 
vertheless stated it to be inevitable, and 
near at hand: the Queen fell on her knees, 
exclaiming, Oh, my God! 1 have a daugh¬ 
ter less, but thou hast an angel the more!" 
Her Majesty was unable to rise, and was 
carried to her chamber. The grief of the 
French nation, for the loss of this amiable 
and talented young Princess, appears to be 
sincere as it is universal. 

Tns utTtAlas. Maclean, (or L.E.L.) 

' -With feelings of sorrow, we record in our 
obituary this month the death of Mrs. 
George Maclean—known to the world of 


literature by the signature " L. E. L.” (lie- 
titia Elizabeth Landon) which she modestly 
attached to her numerous works 'w prose 
and poetry. Her geniqs for composition de¬ 
veloped itself in childhood, and the produc¬ 
tions of her tender years possess conside¬ 
rable feeling and beauty. Some of her 
earliest published poems appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette.” The " IihproviBatrice" 
was her first large work, and this laid the 
foundation of a character, which she not only 
sustained, but continued to improve to her 
latest moments: her last poems are de¬ 
cidedly her best. In the year 1838 Miss 
Landon, having married Mr. George 
Maclean, governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
sailed for that pestilential climate in the 
month of July, and reached her destination 
some time in October. During the interval 
of the voyage, and for the few weeks she 
survived her arrival, she appears to have 
been engaged in composition; the MS. of a 
work prepared on her passage having al¬ 
ready reached the shores of England. In 
the preface to her last poetic effusion, the 
" Scrap Book," before her departure for 
Africa, she says, "1 shall hope with all the 
freshness of new senses and thoughts to write 
for England when far away from its shores," 
and adds in a spirit of prophecy, alas ! too 
truly fulfilled, " but that hope is an uncer¬ 
tainty." To this melancholy foreboding is 
also attributable " The Farewell" addressed 
to 'rhomas Moore on her departure, which 
is amongst the happiest efforts of her ge¬ 
nius, and of which Mr. Moore has spoken 
in terms of the highest admiration. A few 
days before her decease, Mrs. Maclean ad¬ 
dressed several communications to private 
friends, and to persons connected with lite¬ 
rature in England, briefly descriptive of her 
new position, and touching on her future 
plans for the acquisition of fame. Of these, 
the last she was ever permitted to sign, and 
which was actually conveyed by the very 
same vessel that brought the melancholy in¬ 
telligence of her sudden death, is full of 
hope, feeling and ambition. The sympathy 
of a large portion of the public, as well as 
of her immediate friends, has been awakened 
by the melancholy circumstances of the 
death of this gifted and estimable lady. 


., In order to render more permanently beneficial our Monthly General Printed Alphabetical 

' RegistraHon qf Marriages, Births, and Deaths, at home and abroad, we beg . to offer to our 

Readerb and the Public generally the following Notice, 

Marriaoes. —Number of the Register, Parochial or otherwise, as well as the usual par¬ 
ticulars of where celebrated. 

Births. —The intended name of (he itffant — or, perhaps, it might be a preferable course to 
delay the announcement until tffter Baptism—the Number qf the public Register to be 
then inserted. 

Deaths. —The name of the Burial place or Cemetery in which interred, together with the 
number of the qffeial Register. 
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MARRIAGES. yppt- dau. of the late Rev. Warre Squire 

Abbot (note Molloy) Lucy, eld. da. of W. Bradley, to William Garratt, Esq. 3rd son 
H. Abbot, Esq. of Calcutta, to Robert Mol- of John Garratt, Esq., of Bishop’s Court, 

lay. Esq., Calcutta, Sep. IS. Bevonshire, at Kingston Chuicb, Somer- 

Abstbutheb (noui Gbaham), Elizabeth, setshire. Bee, 27. 
ymt. dau. of the late Sir Alexander Anstru- Bbowkbigo (now Bakfobd), Martha Hen- 

ther, of Thir^part, Fife, to William Gra- rietta, ygst. dau. of the late Gen. Thomas, 

ham, Esq. of Airth Castle, Stirlingshire, Brownngg, of Bublin, and niece to the 

St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jan. 17 . late Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart., 

Auli) (note Jolly), Isabella, 2nd dau. of Ro- G.C. B., to William Banford, Esq., at Fort 

bert AiUd, Esq. Scottish Hall, Fleet Street, Louis, Aug. 7- 

to William G. Jolly, Esq. of Cutter, Bum- Burns (now Wyndham), Anne Ma^alene 
bartonsbire, at St. Bride’s Churt-h, Bee. 27. lAiuisa, only dau. of the late S. H. Burns, 

Babikoton, (rtoto Bablow), Lydia Martha, Esq. Capt. H.M. 80th Foot, to Arthur 

only dau. of the late Stephen Babinjrtoii, Wyndham, Esq.,Lieut. 2nd A^./., ygst. son 

Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Comp. C. S. Bom- of the late Hon. William Wyndham, My- 

bay, to Br. George Hiiare Barlow, at St. sore Church, E.J., Sep. 20. 

George’s, Hanover Square, Jan. 8. Carroli. (now Cobden), Emma, eld. dau. 

Bacon (now Ca UTLEY), Franres, 3rd dau. of of Sir George Carroll, of Cavendish Square, 

the late Anthony Bacon, Esq. of Elcott, and Loughton, Essex, to the Rev. Hal- 

Berks, to Capt. T. F. Cautley, LanUour, sted Elwin Cobden, M.A., Fellow of St. 

A./., Sep. 2d. .lohn's College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 

Babino (now MARsiNOBERD'), Fanny, eld. d. Charlton, Wilts, at All Soul’s Church, 

of the late_W. Baring, Esq. to tne Rev. Murylcbone, Jan. 16. 

P. B. Massingberd, Hector of South Orms- Christie (now Suephebd), Elizabeth, only 
by, Lincolnshire, at Putney Church, Jan. dau. of the late Thomas Christie, Esq., of 
15. Calcutta, to Capt. J. C. M. Shepherd, of 

Baillie f note WiinBOBE), Manoune Mar- the bark Samuel Uorrocka, Calcutta, Oct. 

r et, eld. dau. of Col. Baillie, Hon. A. /. 18. 

A', to Samuel Wildbore, surgeon, 2rjd Churchill, (now Rees), Ann, ygst. dau. of 
son of George Wildbore, Esq., ofuackney, the late Rev. Joseph Bixie Churchill, Rec¬ 
at St. Luke's, Middlesex, Jan, 8. tor of Blickling and Erpingham, Norfolk, 

Batt (nowTuoxAs), Julia Sophia, 2nd dau. to the Rev. J. Rees, M.A., Vicar of Hor- 

of Th(»nas Batt, Esq., Brecon, and late of sey. at Wrexham, Norfolk, Bee. 18. 

H. M.’s Royal Fusileers, to David Tho- Coles (now Babby), Emma, 3rd dau. of 
mas. Esq. solicitor, Brecon, at St. Mary’s Charles C^.oles, Esq., of Clapham, to the 

Church, Brecon, Jan. 1. Rev. John T. Barby, son of the Rev. Jo- 

Bayne (now Ehwabds), Anna Marie. 3rd seph Barby, of Epsom, Clapham Church, 

dau. of Alexander Bayne, Esq. to J. A. Jan. 17. 

Edwards, £ 8 q.,of Berbice, at Ives, Bucks, Conway (now Reeves), Eliza, 2 nd dau. of 
Jan. 17 . the late Thomas Conway, Esq., oi' Ken- 

Beatt (now Afthobp), Mary Barbara, eld. nington Common, to John Russell Reeves, 

dau. of Charles Beaty, Esq. M.B. Lin- Esq., cf Clapham Rise, St. Mark’s, Ken- 

culn, to the Rev.F.G.Aptborp, senior vicar nington, Jan. 15. 

of the Cathedral at St. Peter’s, Eastgate, Bavidbon (now Russell), Laura Toone, 
Lincoln, Jan. R vgst. dau. of l.eith Alexander Davidson, 

Bohuk (now Coulcbeb), Susannah, dau. of ilsq., to John Leslie Russell, Esq., Cal- 

the late G. W. B. Bohun, Esq. to the Rev. cutta, Sept. 4. 

^orge Coulcher, M. A. incumbent of St. Bavis (now GhiypitbaX Martha £liza,only 

mnnet’s, Cambridge, atBeccles, Suffolk, dau.of J.R.Davi 8 ,E 8 q., ofMaleomb Street, 

Bee. 27 . Belgrave Square, tu 'I'homas Griffiths, 

BqwLiMo (now Kinsey), Eliza, dau. of J. Esq., of Kensington, at St. George’s, 

^wling, Esq. of Hammersmith, to R. B. Hanover Square, Bee. 22. 

Kinsey, Esq. A. 1, C, S. at St. Paul’s, Dealtby (now Macuueen), Geoi^lana, 
Hammersmith, Jan. I 7 . only dau. of the Rev. Cveoii^ Beauiy, of 

Beadley («o«) Garhatt) Hester Foster, Hawurthingham, to John Macqueeu, 
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£s^, of Lincoln's Inn« Bani8t«r.at>]jsw, 
at St, George’s, Hanover Scjuare, Jan. 2. 

Bimiketi' (flow Bvbsabs), Isabella, only 
(lau. of Sir George Duckett, Bart., to 

^ George, eld. son oi the Bev. George Bur- 
rard, of Yarmouth, Hants, ajnd nephew of 
Admiral Sir Barry Neale, Bart, Jan. ^ 

£atok {nm Lei rn), Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late Inomas Eaton, Esq., B..N., to A. H. 
Leith, Esq., Med. Ser., Sholapore, E.I., 
Sep. 22. 

Eleiott (now Gbant), Miss, to P. Grant, 
Esq., Collector and Magistrate, Masuli- 
patam, £./., Sept. 25. 

Ebseine (now Mabtik), Amelia Juliana, 
only dau. of the late Capt. B. K. Erskine, 
Bengal Army, to William Martin, Esq., 
Calcutta, Sept. 12. 

Eveltit (now P1.ITXKET), Elizabeth, dau. of 
Lyndon Evelyn,. Esq. of Krisham Court, 
Herefordshire, to the Uon. Randal Edward 
I'lunket, eld. son of the Bt. Hon. Lord 
Dunsany, of Dunsany Castle, and Lord 
Lieut, of the county of Meath, Ireland, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Dec. 29- 

Fanbiiaw (now Woottok), Anna Maria 
Harriott Rogers, 3rd dau. of the late Rev. 
John Charles Fanshaw, to Charles Wuot- 
tun. Esq., of Sandwich, Kent, at St. Mury- 
lebone, Jan. 19. 

Field (now Skith), Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late Simon Field, Esq., of Bradbourne* 
vale, Seven Oaks, Kent, to William Henry 
Smith, Esq., D.Cl.L. of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, St. Andrews, Holbom, Dec. 9. 

Foley (nowMo8GRovE),llclen,ygsl.dau. of 
llie late Maj -Gen. Foley, to Frederick 
Mosgruve, F.sq., at Prittlewell, Essex, 
Dec. 20,1038. 

Gale (now Cuapmam), Jane, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. John l.ittledale Gale, to F. 
W. S. Chapman, Esq., cornet 9tii 1..C., 
Nussceraliad, E.7., Sep. 26. 

GALLWEY(nowMATHisoN),£liza Gertrude, 
eld. dau. oi'Capt. Gailwey, H.M.’s Consul 
at Naples, to Gilbert Farquar Grtenie 
Mathison, Esq., at the chapel of the Bri> 
tish Consulate, Genoa, Dec. 20. 

Godbt (now I'erqubsob), Louisa, eld. dau. 
of Major Godby, 36th regt., N.I., to H. 
D. Hamilton Fergusson, Esq., C.S.y Jur- 
nalpore, £./., Sep. 11. 

Godsmid (nofo Thomas), Louisa de Visme, 
eld. dau. of John Louis Goldamid, Esq., 
to Richard Thomas, Esq,, of Eyhome- 
bouse, Hullingboume, Kent, at the parish 
church, Brightun, Dec. 27. 

Gbabt (now Jackson), Martina, ygst. dau. 
of the late Dr. Wm. Lewis Grant, super- 
intendiM Suig., Bengal Estab.. to Capt. 
Alhred J^kson, 30th NJ.^ Calcutta, Sep. 
3. 

Gbove (now Hvsset), Henrietta, eld. dau. 
of John Grove, Esq., M.D., of the Close, 
to James Hussey, Esq., at the Cathedral, 
Salisbiity, Jan. 10. 

Hakilcov (now Sotbebt), Jane Catherine, 
only dau. of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hamilton, Rector of Loughton, Essex, to 
the Rev. Thomas Hons Sotheby, at 
I^ghton, Dec. 27. 


Habsy (now Hewson), Emily, 3rd dau. of 
John H—, Esq., of Portland Placet, to the 
Rev. Frank llewsony of Woreest^ eld. 
son of the Rev. Robert Hewson, m St. 
Colman Glebe, Kerry, Ireland, at All- 
Soul's Church, Marylebone, Jan. 10. 

Habrison (now Black), Sarali Elizabeth, 
Younger dau. of the late Samuel Baldwin 
)iIarnaon, Esq., to John Young Black, 
Esq., at St. Marylebone Church, Dec. 28. 

Harrison (now Yandeb Meclen), Geor- 
giana Martha, elder dau. of the late Samuel 
Baldwin Harrison, Esq., to the Rev. Fre¬ 
derick Vander Meulen, A.M., St. Maryle¬ 
bone Church, Dec. 28- 

Hoare (now Hobseobd), Elizabeth, 3rd 
surviving dau. of Sir J. W. Hoare, Bart., 
to the Rev. J. P. Horsford, Colonial Chap¬ 
lain of'rrincomaiie, Madras, Sep. 12. 

Holbebton (now Edlin), yfgt. wu. of the 
late Roberton Holberton, Esq., of Torr 
House, Yealmpton, South Devon, to Ed¬ 
ward Edlin, Esq., M.D., Hon. E.I. Com. 
Ser., Bengal, at St. Andrew's Church, Ply 
mouth, Jan. 3. 

Holder (now Moore), Isabel Clara, ygst. 
dau. of the late Rev. C. S. Holden, of Ash¬ 
ton—ball, Derbyshire, to George Moore, 
Esq., of Appleby-hall, Leicestershire, at 
Asbton-upon-Trent, Jan. 8. 

Holland (now Hodge), Mary, 2nd dau. of 
the late James Holland, Esq., of London, 
to R. Mitchell Hodge, Esq., of Truro, at 
Plymouth, Dec. 27. 

Hope (now M'Evov), Susannah Harris, 
widow of the late IJeut. W. Hope, H.M. 
56th regt. foot, to the Rev. John M'Evoy, 
M.A., Chaplain at Secunderabad, E./., 
Sep. 3. 

Howard (now Wright), Charlotte, 2nd 
dau. of the late Rev. 'Thumaa Howard, 
Rector of Hoggestun, Bucks, to the Rev. 
Samuel Wright, Rector of Drayton Par- 
slow, Bucks, at Swanbourne, Bucks, Jan. 
15. 

Hogues (now Edwards), Dora Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the iste Thomas Hughes, 
Esq., of Ruthin, to E. M. Edwards, Esq., 
Iledford Row, London, at Llantisilio, Den¬ 
bighshire, Dec. 27. 

Hughes (now WoonHousE) Mrs , widow 
of the late Rev. Thomas Hughes, and only 
dau. of William Wilson, Esq., of Lincoln 
House, Ponder’s End, to the Rev. William 
Woodhouse, at St. Andrew’s Church, En¬ 
field, Jan. 15. 

Jackson (now Pattenson), Margaret Su¬ 
sannah Maria, widow of Francis Jackson, 
Esq., ILN., to Henry Rees Pattenson, 
late of Meimerly Hml, Cumberland, at 
Marylebone Church, Jan, 2. 

Jenkins {new Ilbery), Hannah Mario, 2nd 
dau. of the late E. Jenkins, Esq., to J.W.H. 
Ilbery, Esq., of Canton, at Calcutta, Sep.20. 

Keep (now Bowker), Eliza Alice, eld, dau. 
of Charles Keep, Esq., to Hemy* Francis 
Bowker, Esq., of Christ's Hospiti^ St. 
Luke's Church, Chelsea, Dec. 22, 

Kxlly (now Rodyk), Miss S. M.. of Csl- 
CHtta, to Wilhani Rodyk, Esq., Clerk to 
the Hon. the Recorder, at Penang, June 28. 
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KiirgaELX. (now You:#®), Rosa (MatiMo, to 
Francis Young, Esq., 2ith teg. Cud- 
d^ore,,R/., Sep. 12. 

Ki;Tzi.ES£v(noto LsrcESTEB), Emma, 2nd 
dau. of the lute Lieut.-Col. Baron Kutz- 
leben, Madras Array, to Lieut. JR. W. H. 
Leycesler, IPth JV./., Madras, Oct. 2. 

Lambebt (now Abxstbobq), Maria, yrat. 
dau. of the late John Lambert, Esq., Fan- 
field Hall, to George H. Armstrong, Esq., 
of Jemiyn Street, St. James’s, at Jnmfield 
Church, Essex, Jan. 8. 

liESLiE (now Mabbiott), Miss Sarah Les¬ 
lie, to Lieut. Edwin Marriott, S7th N.I., 
Calcutta, Sept. 18. 

Iaiusada (now Vabderbubch), Emma, eld. 
dau. of J. B. Lousadu, Esq., to Count 
Louis Vanderburch, at Brussels, Jan. 3. 

Maivoat (now Edwabds), Frances, ygst. 
dau. of the late CoL Maimoat, and niece 
of George Carroll, Esq., of Thorp Arch, 
Yorkshire, to James Edwards, Esq., of 
Friars Hill, county Wicklow, eld. sun of 
the late James Edwards, Esq., of Old 
Court, mnd-nephew to the Marquis of 
llockingiiani, and cousin of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, at Wicklow Church, Jan. 3. 

Mac Coy (now Hookey), Mary, eld. sury. 
dau. of the late ,lohn Mac Coy, Esq., Ruyd 
Artillery, to Lieut. James Hookey, JI.N., 
at Woolwich, Jan. Id. 

M’Kiri.ie (now JoaKSTOKE), Lilias Miller, 
only dau. of Cajit John M‘Kirlie, B.AT., 
of Coroisel House, to the Rey. Michael 
Stewart Johnstone, Minister of Minnigafi’, 
at Coroisel House, Jan. 8. 

Mant (now WARBUKToir), Alicia, 4th dau. 
of Henry Mant, Esq., of Bath, to P. E. 
Warburton, Esq., Bombay Army, Ootaca- 
mund, KL, Oct. 8. 

Mayebs (now Hynumak), Caroline Sey- 
iiard, 2nd daughter of the late Henry 
Adams Mayers, Esq., of Redland, near 
Bristol, to John Becnler Hyndman, Esq., 
of Botley’s Park, Surrey, at Cheltenham, 
Jan. 1. 

Moniot (now Vincekt) Madame Sophie, 
to William Vincent, Esq., Cawnpore, £./., 
f)ct. 3. 

Moseley (now Fabheb), Delia Susan, 2nd 
dau. of LieuC-Col. Moseley, commanding 
38th A''./, to Capt. C. F. Farmer, 2lBt 
JST.l., Kurndal, E Sep. 13. 

Mobpheyt (now Powys), Mary Anne Char¬ 
lotte, eld. dau. of Capt. Morphett, H M. 
15th regt., to Lieut. P. A. S. Powys, 4th 
CannaniMire, Sep. 11. 

Moobay (now Jeannib), Louisa Ann, dau. 
of the late Lord Cringletie, to Monsieur 
Edmond Jeannin, at Kingston Church, 
Portsmouth, and at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Dec. 17- 

E ARCis (now Haswell), Eliza, daughter of 
the late Johannes Narcis, Esq., to the Rev. 
T. Haswell, Wesleyan minister, Madras, 

_ Sept. 27. 

Koaxbs (now Halebide), Elizabeth Mary, 
eld. dau. of the late Thomas Noakes, Esq., 
of Wannock, Sussex, to Andrew Halfhide, 
Esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s Ser., at St. 
Nicholas Church, Brighton, Jan. 7. 


Pabkx (now Airey), Emily, jgat. dau. . of 
.the late William Parke, Esq., of Anfield 
Lodge, near Liverpool, to Henry Cookson 
Airey, Esq., Trinity Church, Upper Chel¬ 
sea, Dec. 20. 

pEBRonx (now Gbeevwooxi'), Catherine 
Sabina, dau. of the late John Penroux, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Joseph Greenwood, 
Esq., H.M. 31 Bt. regt., son of Tho- 
mas Greenwood, Esq., of Cumberland Ter- 
race, R^ent’s Park, at Patna, in Bengal, 
Sept. 24th, 1838. 

PivE (now Woodcock), Lucy, dau. of the 
late .Tohn Pine, Esq., Charlton, Berks, to 
>T. W. Woodcock, Esq., C.S'.,Byculla, 

Sep. 25. 

PRinuAM (now Macfekah), Eliza Parker, 
only dau. of the late Capt. H. B. Pridham, 
Hon. C.S., to Ens. G. O. N. Macfenan, 
late of H.M. Ist regt. of Ijife Guards, 
Calcutta, Oct. 8. 

Pyxe (now Woodcock), Lucy, 4th dau. of 
the late John Pyne,E8q.,of Charlton House, 
Want^, Berks, to John William Wood¬ 
cock, >!aq., C.S., ygst. son of Charles Wood¬ 
cock, Esq., of Park Crescent, Portland 
Place, at Bombay. Sept. 25tb, 1838. 

Reao (wow Beecher), Mary, 8rd dau. of 
the late Rev. William Read, of Store Eas¬ 
ter, Somerset, to the Rev. James Young 
Beecher, at Chicklade Church, Wilts, 
.Tan. 10. 

Ridley (now Cobbett), Marianne,4thdau. 
of the late Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bt., 
of filagdon, Northumberland, to the Rev. 
Andrew Corbett, Rector of South Wal- 
linghatn, Lincolnshire, at Bolam, North- 
umlieriand, Jan. 5. 

Rind (wow Cocke), Maiy Agnes, dau. of 
"W. S. Rind, Esq., Sterlingshire, N, B., to 
Major Cocke, commanding 1st troop Horse 
Brigade, Sholamre, E. i.. Sept. 21. 

Robinson (now JPbice), Ellen Anne, dau. 
of J Robinson, Esq., to Robert Price, Esq., 
liieut. 87th N. I.f 2nd son of Ralph Price, 
Esq., of Sydenham, Kent, at Kynx Phyoo, 
Arrucaii, E. /., Aug. 25, 1838. 

Robinson (now Metcalye), Elizabeth 
Mary, only dau. of the late J. Robinson, 
PJsq., qf Upper Eaton Street, HmUco, to 
£. C. Metcalfe, Esq., son of — Metcalfe, 
Esq., of Camberwell, St. George’s, Hano¬ 
ver Square, Dec. 20. 

Rolls (still Rolls), Matilda Maria, only 
dau, or the late Rev. Henry Rolls, J^ctor 
of Aldwincle All Saints, Northampton¬ 
shire, to Richard Henry Rolls, Esq., Soli¬ 
citor, Banbury, at Oxnill, Warwickshire, 
.Tan. 7. 

Rose (now VAtroHAH), Ma^, 2nd dau. of 
the late Rev. Joseph Bose, M. A., Vicar of 
Rothley, to the Rev. ^ward Thomas 
Vaughan, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, at Ruthiey, lieicester- 
shire, Jan. 1. 

Sconce (bow liAHTOira), Catherine, 2nd 
dau. of the late Robert Sconce, Esq., of 
Stirling, Scotland, to Edward I.Butour, 
Esq., C. S., Calcutta, Sept. 24. 

SuAw (now I,AH¥ENT), Catherine Lydia 
dau. of the late Capt. L. Sbaw, of the 
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Bengal ArRijr, to Albert J. de Hocfadeied 
Larpent, Esq., eld. son of G. G. de H. 
l<aT]W!nt, Esq., of Roehatnpton, Surrey, at 
Calcutta, Oct. 18, 1838. 

SiMFBOit (now Uptok), Jane Isabella, 2nd 
dau. of James Simpson, Esq., of Nortbum- 
berlanil Street, Edinburgh, to Robert Bro- 
therton Upton, Esq., of Parliament Street, 
Westminster, at Edinborah, Dec. 28. 

Slade (now Peskiks), Mms, only dau. of 
Stephen Slade, Esq., of Argyll Street, to 
Houghton Perkins, Esq., Surgeon, of 
Mortimer Street, at St. James’s Church, 
Dec. 29. 

SuiTB {now Hobsley), Anne Isabel, eld. 
dau. of the Rev. J. Jennings Smith, M.A., 
of Tumham Green, to Xieut. Charles 
Henry Horsley, Hon. E. J. C. S., Madras, 
at Chiswick, Jan. lb. 

Spigbs (now Wikslow), Anne, 3rd dau. of 
the late A. Spiers, Esq., Madras Med. Ser., 
to the Rev. M. Winslow, of the American 
Mission, Madras. Sept. 12. 

Sterling (now Middleton), Harriet 
Theophila, 4th surviving dau. of the late 
L. H. Sterling, Esq., of Madras, to Lieut. 
W. Middleton, 17th regt., liussellkondah, 
E. 1., Sept. 19. 

Stbacet (now LirsEPOBD), Anne Matilda 
Pauline, ygst. dau- of .Tosias Henry Stra- 
cey. Esq., of Bognor, Sussex, to the Rev. 
George Curteis l.useibrd, of Hyam, Sus¬ 
sex, at Bersied Church, Sussex, .Tan. 8. 

Suthebland (now Babington), Maria 
Anne, eld. dau. of Col. James Sutherland, 
of the Bombay Army, to Capt. David 
Babington, 17th N. /., Sub. Assist. Com! 
General, Madras, Aug. 3U. 

Tavlor (now Lynch), Caroline, eld. dau. of 
Col. Taylor, political resident in Turkish 
Arabia, to H. B. Lynch, Esq., Lieut. 
Indian Navy, commanding on the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, at Bagdad, Aug. 20. 

Tenison (now LLOYn), Catherine Georgians, 
eld. dau. of William Tenison, Esq., of 
Lough Bawn, county Monaghan, to Ro¬ 
bert l..loyd, Esq., of Liverpool, St.Georgc's, 
Hanover Square, Dec. 24. 

Tottie (now Patebson), Caroline Matilda, 
eld. dau. of tiie Chevalier Charles Tottie, 
His Swedish and Norwegian Majesty’s 
Consul Gen., to James Paterson, Esq., 
Captain 26th Cameronians, 3rd son of 
Lieut.. Gen. Sir William Paterson, K.C.H., 
at St. Mary’s, B^anstone Square, Jan. 10. 

'roussAiNT (now Goad), Frances, 3rd and 
ygst. dau. of the late Capt. Edward Tous- 
saint, to G. P. Good, Esq., Ist AT. Cal¬ 
cutta, Oct. 18. 

Tbuteb (now Rohde), Sophia Catherine, 
4th dau. of P. J. Truter, Esq., Civil Com- 
miasluner. Cape of Good Hope, to John 
Rohde, Esq., C. <9., Masulimtam, 

Sept. 17. 

Tylecote (now Lockwood), Charlotte 
Freeth, Srd dau, of Samuel Tylecote, Esq , 
of Tamworth, Stailordshire, to the Rev. 
Charles B. LockWood, M. A., of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Sullbik, at Marston, Bedford- 
shire,^ Jan. 1. 

Unett (now Kehmedt), Charlotte, 2iid dau. 


of Henry Unett, Esq., of Preen's Court, 
Herefordshire, to Mqjor CHuirles P. Ken¬ 
nedy, late Political Agent at Sabatboo, 
Him^ya Mountdns, at Sutton St. 
Michael, Dec. 20. 

Walteb (now Osbobne), Rosalia, ygst. 
dau. of the late Capt. J. C. W^ter, to 
George Osborne, Esq., Goruckpore, £. 
Sept. 26. 

Williamson (now Feabson), Fanny, 2nd 
dan. of Major Williamson, commanding 
41st iVi /., to Lieut. H. £. Pearson, IKtn 
JV^. /., Benares, E. /., Oct. 10. 

WoLMAAK (now Stanbbodoh), MaUlcy 
Emily Isabella Mathiide, ygst. dau. of 
Henry Frederick de Wolmaar, Esq., of 
Bombay, to Henry, 2nd son of James 
Stanbrougb, Esq., of Isleworth, at St. 
James's, Westminster. 

Young (now Grant), Margaret, 3rd dau. 
of I.ieut.-Col. James Young, of Calcutta, 
to Alex. Grant, Esq., C.S^ Calcutta, 
Oct 2. 

Young (now Lord), Isabella Elizabeth, 2nd 
dau. of the late Henry Matthew Youn^ 
Esq., of H. M. Customs, at All Saints* 
Church, Northampton, Dec. 29. 

BIRTHS. 

Anderson, Lady of Lieut. A—, Eni^iieers, 
of a daughter, Mussoflrie, E./., Sep. 9. 

Arathook, lady of John A—, Esq., of a 
daughter, Madras, Sep. 15. 

Arbouin, lady of S. A—, Esq., of a son, 
Dec. 26. 

Ahbuthnot, lady of A. F. A—, Esq., of a 
son, Bangalore, EJ., Sep. 27. 

Armstrong, lady of H. A—, Esq., C.S., of 
a daughter, Futfehpore, E./., Aug. 30. 

Badham, lady of Professor B—, of a son, in 
Glasgow College, Dec. 21. 

Bagnold, lady of' Col. B—, of a daughter, 
llaroda, E.I,, Oct. 13. 

Bartleman, wife of Capt. B—, second in 
command in Mhairwarrah l.ocai Batt. of a 
daughter, Beawr, in Mhairwarrah, E.I., 
Sep. 14. 

Basxerville, la^ of Mynors B—, Kst]., 
of Clyro-court, Radnorshire, of a son and 
heir, in Camden Place, Baih, Jan. 7* 

Beetson, lady of Henry B—, Esq., of a son, 
Chowringhec, E.I., Sep. 16. 

Bell, lady of Cajit. B—, H.M. 16th Foot, 
of a daughter. Fort William, E.I., Oct. 13. 

Bond, lady of Capt. C. B—, of a daughter, 
Vizagapatam, E.I., Oct, 1, 

Boulton, lady of Capt. C. B—, 47th AT,/,, 
of a son, Agra, E.I., Aug. 27- 

Boyd, lady of Capt. F. F. B—, assist, com. 
gen. of a son, Haaareebau|^, £./., Sep. S. 

Bbemner, lady of Capt. WtlUara B-—, 47th 
N./., of a (laugher, Bell8i^,E'./.,Sep. 24. 

Brett, lady of H. A. B—, C.S., of a daugh¬ 
ter, Chittoor, jE./., Sep. IS. 

Briobtsian, lady of £. W. B—, Esq., of a 
son, Chowringhee, EJ, Oct. 7- 

Bromilow, iadv of Adam S—, Esq., banris- 
ter-at-law, of a sun, in Wilton Place, 
Dec. 29. 

Bruce, lady of A. F. B—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son, Madras, Sep. 24. , 
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iCmuxj^ faidy of T. S. C*-, £sq.> M.D., 
and Gr. N.J^ of a son, Baroda, EJ., 
Sep. 28. 

CAHFBEi.Lt the Lady Satah, of a bob, Poona, 
E.I., Oct. 21. 

Campbell, lady of lieut. C—, of a son, 
Noetnucfa, f./., Aug. 10. 

Cabsew, lady of P. C—, Esq., of a daughter, 
(since dead), Jessore, E.I., Oct. 16. 

Cabee, lady of Bernard C—, Esq., 6lh N.I , 
of a daughter, Cuttack, £./., Sep. 20. 

Cathcabt, Lady Eleanor, of a son and hdr, 
Adiesthorp, 1 )m. 19. 

Cavbcab;t, lady of M^or C. C—, lOtb NJ., 
of a son, Foonnah, E.J., Sep. 29. 

Clapfebtqm, lady of Cspt. C—, 1st assist.- 
mast.-attend., of a daughter, Calcutta, 
Oct. 19. 

Cleeve, lady of T. G. C—, Esq., of a son, 
Calcutta, Oct. 11. 

Collikb, lady of JS, C. C—, flth I..C., of a 
daugh.ter, Bowanpilly, Secunderabad, EJ., 
Aug. 26. 

CoKBEX, lady of J. C—, likq., assi8t.opium 
agent in Behar,of a daughter, Patna., £./., 
Oct. 6. 

CoKHi, lady of Capt. C—, 64th regt., N.I„ 
of a sun, Meerut, E /., Aug. 21. 

CnossMAK, lady of Craufurd C—, Esq., 
9th N.I ., of a daughter, Poosah, Tlrhoot, 
EJ.f Aug. 30. 

Ctthbeblaoe, lady of Capt. N. C—, of a 
daughter, AlUjiufe, £'.J., Oct 3. 

Bamiell, lady of Anthony S. D—, Ksq., of 
a dau., Macao, E.I., June 39. 

Bumuak, lady of K. B. D—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son, Agra, Sejit. 25. 

Urummond, lady of Hon. Edmund D—, of 
a son, Chowringhee, £.f., Sept. 2. 

Eumondb, lady of Lieut. E—, H.M., 9th 
foot, ot a dau., Chinsuruh, KJ., Sept. 13. 

Ewbakk, lady of George E— , of a son, 
(since dead) Alii pore. Sept. 26. 

Fletcher, Lady, of a dau., Ashley Park, 
Jan. 13. 

Fawcett, lady of Thomas Thonborrow 
F—, Esq., o’f a son, Hatchani Lodge, 
Surrey, .Tun. 15. 

Fox, huly of Richard M. F—, Esq., of a 
dau., Fox-hall, county Longford, Jan. U. 

Gilbert, Mrs., of a dau., at the Vice-Clian- 
cellor'.s lodgings, Brazenose College, Ox- 
lord, Jan. 13. 

Godby, lady of Mqjor G—, commanding 
36th regt., of a dau., Jumaipore, E.I., 
Oct. 6. 

Gobdob. lady of .Tohn G—, Esq., C.S.^ of a 
daughter, 'still-born, Ahmedabad, E.I., 
Aug 29. 

Gobiiob, lady of Lieut. J. F. G—-, 15th 
N.I., of a dau., Barrackpore, Sept. 21. 

Gbaht, Lady, of a dau., at Malabar Point, 
B.I, Oct. il. 

Halste©, lady of Lieut. H—, assist, to the 
M y sore Commissioner, of a dau., Bangalore, 
E.I., Sept. «. 

Hawkes, lady of T. C. H>.-, Esq., 23rdL./., 
Ufa dau., Mangalore, Sept. 8. 

Hill, lady of Capt. John H—, 24th N 
of a sun, OsBOur, Sejit. 13, 


Hosasov, lady of B. F. H —, Esq., 47.5., of 
a uau., Monghyr, Sept. 28. 

Hooo, lady of C. R. H—, Esq., European 
regt., of a dau., Colabab, Oct. 17. 
Holder, lady of Fred. H—, Esq., Lieut, in 
H.M. 13tb LJ., of a son, still-bom, Kur- 
naul. Sept. 24. 

Ibaacsoe, lady of Henry I—, Esq., Com¬ 
mander of the llerefordthire, of a son, 
Calcutta, Sept- 29. 

James, lady of Capt. H. J—, IBth N. I., of 
a dau., Baroda, E. Sept. 28. 

Kinlock, lady of John K—, Esq., of that 
Ilk and Kilrie, of a son and heir, at Sid- 
mouth, Dec. 27- 

Lacroix, lady of Rev. A. F. L—, of a dau. 

Bhowanipore, E. &!pt. 8. 

Lambricx, lady of W. S. L—, Esq., of a 
son, Berham])ore, E.I., Oct, 7. 

I.ATroBTON, lady of T. C. L—, Ksq., of a 
son (since dead), Broach, £. Septem¬ 
ber 23. 

Lawrence, lady of Capt. H. M. L—, Ar¬ 
tillery, of a son, Allahabad, £. Sept. 6. 
Leiob, wife of U. 'r. L—, Esq., of a son, 
at Tumham Green, Jan. 15. 

Lloyd, lady of Capt. John L—, Artillery, 
of a son, Bauda, £. /., Aug 18. 

Locke, lady of Capt. Thos. L—•, IstN.V.B. 

of a dau.f'lioydpooram, £. /., Sept. 39. 
Macpherson, lady of G. G. M~, Esq., of 
a dau., Chowringhee, £. Sept. 10. 
M‘Gkeuok, lady of J)r. M—, Horse Ar¬ 
tillery, of a son, Muttra, £. /., Sept. 9. 
M‘iSAOUTEN, lady of Capt. M—, Cist iV. 1., 
of a son. Calcutta, Sept. 24. 

M‘Mahon, lady of A. St. Leger M—, Esq., 
ot a sun, Calcutta, Sept. 23. 

M‘CivK£N, lady of Rubt. John M ~, Mili¬ 
tary Orphan Society,uf a son, Kidderpore, 
£. I., Aug. 29. 

Miller, lady of Capt. George M—, 25th 
N.J,, of a son, Saugor, C^n. I., Aug. 15. 
Miller, wite of the Rev. John M—, of a 
sun, Bexley Heath, Kent, Jan. 13. 
Moruan, lady ot E. C. M—, Esq., of a dau. 
Bombay, Sept. 23. 

Moule, lady of Capt. M—, 23rd Regt. offi¬ 
ciating Major of brigade, of a son, Agra, 
Sept. 2o. 

Nesbitt, lady of Matthew N—, Esq., surg. 

48th N.I., of a son, Delhi, Sept. 8. 
O'Shauohnessy, lady of Dr. VV. B. O’S—, 
of a dau., Calcutta, Sept. 27- 
Oxley, lady of Thomas O—, Esq., residency 
surgeon, of a son, Malacca, June 12. 
PioooTT, lady ut'tlie Rev. Samuel F—, of a 
SOP, at the Vicarage, Bredgar, Kent, Jan. 

Pratt, lady of George P—, Esq., of Cal¬ 
cutta, of a dau., Seranipure, £./. Oct. 5. 
Preston, lady of Edmond P—, Esq., of a 
son, Garden Reach, Calcutta, Oct. 11. 
Randolph, Indy of the Rev. Herbert 11—, 
curate of Mitcham, of a dau., Dec. 30. 
Raven, wife of the Rev. Wodehouse R—, of 
an iniant, still-born, Streatbam, Dec. 24. 
Reid, the Hon. Mrs. Revile, of a sou, at 
Runuymede, Jan. 11. 

Reid, lady of J. F. M. R—, Esq., B.C.S., 
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of ft son, ^ll-born, (Mrs. F. is since dead,) 
Sin^pore, Ai^. 25. 

Scott, lady of CWles S—, Esq., 27th N.I., 
ofa dau., BUnath, Assam, Sept. 14. 

Rehxinotok, lady of Lieut. J. R—, 12th 
AT./., ofa dau., Calcutta, Oct. 15. 

Sal moed, lady of Capt. S—, of a son, Water- 
tuot, Cumberland, Dec. 31. 

Samdys, ladyofMty. F. U. S—.^ prin. assist, 
in Nimar, ofa son, Mundlaiser, £./., Aug. 
10. 

Seppings, lady ot Lieut. W. L. S-—, 4th 
AT./., of a son, Bangalore, E.I., Sept. 2?. 

Shaw, lady of MajorlD. W. 8—, 20th AT./., 
ofa son, Baroda, E.I., Oct. 12. 

SuEDSEH, lady of Dr. S—, 8th Madras AT./., 
ofa dau., Malacca, .Tune 21. 

Shephekd, lady of Capt. J. S—, 24lh AT./., 
of a son, Go^pore, E.I., Sept. 15. 

Stephens, lady of S. S—, Esq., of a dau., 
at Singapore, E. /., .Tune 28. 

Stevens, lady ol S. J. S—, Esq., 2l8t N. I., 
ofa dau., Ahmednuggur, E. J., Oct. 7- 

Sturt, lady of Capt. N. S~, com. 2ndTegt. 
Oude Auxiliary Force, ofa dau. Seetapore, 
Sept. 21. 

SwiNHOE, lady of Robert S—Esq., of a son, 
Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Symers, lady of Cant. A. 8—, of the barque 
Haidee, ofa son, Howrah, E. /., Sept. 7* 

Taylor, lady of P. G. E. T—, Esq., C. 8. 
ofa son, Berhainpore, E. I., I^pt. 4. 

Taylor, the Lady Sarah of a son, at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, 1)^. 20. 

Thosias, lady of T. J. W. 1’—, Esq., of a 
dau., Masulinatam, E, /., Aug. 31. 

Townbenp, la«ly of E. H. T—, Esq., C. S., 
ofa son, Beigaum, E. 1., Sept, 26. 

Trotter, the Hon. Mrs. of BalUndean, of 
a dau., at Edinburgh, Dec. 29. 

Turnbull, lady of .1. G. T—, Esq., acc- 
gen. of a daughter, Mmlras, Sep. 17* 

Tweedy, lady nf John Newman T—, His 
Swedish and Norwegian Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul, ofa son, at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, 
Nov. 16. 

Whitmore, lady of C. W—, Esq, of a 
daughter, Beerbboom, £./., Aug. 31. 

Wilson, lady of William W—, Esq., of a 
daughter, Borromowny Factory, district 
Patna, A’./., Aug. 19. 

WooDHousE, lady of the Rev. Edward W—, 
of Esher, Surrey, of a daughter, Jan. 1. 

DEATHS- 

Adams, Ann, aged 72, widow of the late S. 
Jose|jh Ad^s, in the New Road, Dec. 18. 

Abington, Sophia, wife of William A—, 
Esq., late of the East India House, at 
Kentish Town, Dec. 28. 

Alexander, Henrietta, aged 73, relict [of 
the late Robert A—, Esq., formerly of 
Seamount, County Dublin, in Sussex Place, 
Ue^nt’s Park, Jan. 14. 

Allen, Maiy, a^d 96, relict of the Rev. 
Hmiiy Allen, D.D.. late of Almely, Here¬ 
fordshire, at Brecon,-Dec. 12. 

Anderson, Helmi, wife of Robert A—Esq., 
of Sudbury, at the bouse of her brother. 
Hermitage, dear Rochester, Jan. 8. 

Armitbtead, Jane, relict ot the Rev. T. 


A—, Minor flaaon of Chester Grthednl, 
and Vicar of Cockerham and Backferd, 
Cheshire, at Bolton le-Moors, Laneftaltin, 
lately, 

Astburt, Edward, aged 22, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, at the house of his 
father, Cold Meece, Staffbrdtba^, Nov. 20. 

Ateinboh, Capt Thomas, H.M. 13tb Light 
Dragoons, at Badegherry, East India, Oc¬ 
tober last. 

Ayrton, Margaret, wife of Lieut F. A—, 
Regt of Artulery, Poonah, KJ., Oct- 14. 

Bacxwohth, Ehzabeth, aged 70, relict of 
the late John Esq.,ot Trareby Howe, 
near Hull, suddenlv, Dec. 20. 

Baobott, Sir Paul Kent, aged 66. He was 
the son of Sir Samuel Walhen, who was 
knighted when High Sheriil' of Glouces- 
terwire in 1803, and died in 1836. He 
was himself knighted in 1812, when proxy 
fer Viscount Strangford at the instaUatimi 
of the Bath, and we sante year took the 
name of Baghutt by sign manual: at 
Bridgend, Stonehouse, Nov. 30. 

Baillie, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr. B—, Dep. Inspector Gen. of Army 
Hospitals, in Sloane Street, Jan. 9. 

Bain, Alary, widow of Lieut. Col. B—, of 
Easter Livelands, Stirlingshire, and only 
child of Edwin, fourth son of the late Myles 
Sandys, Esq., of Graythwaite Hall, Lan¬ 
cashire, at .^lan Park, Stirling, .Ian i. 

Banger, Thomas, Esq., aged 79, at Piddle- 
towD, Dorset, Nov. 26. 

Barnard, Emily, second daughter of the 
late Thomas B—, Esq., at Chelsea, Dec. 27* 

Bartholomew, Evelina, the beloved wile 
of Valentine B—, Esq., of Foley Place, 
and only daughter of the late eminent mu¬ 
sical professor, Joseph Nicholas Hullman- 
del. Esq., Jan. 1. 

Bates, Justina, the endeared wife of the 
Rev. George Feme B—, Vicar of West 
Mailing, Kent-, Kent, Jan. 11. 

Battye, Charles Robert, aged 28, eld. son 
of Charles B—, Esq., of the Gore, Ken¬ 
sington, of scarlet fever, at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Jan. 4. 

Bedford, William, Esq., aged 66, at Brigh¬ 
ton, Dec. 28. 

Bernard, J. B. Esq., aged 63. of Sidmouth, 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
afler a short illness, in Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square, Jan. 8. 

Berry, Bennis, at^ed 2tt, late Medical Stu¬ 
dent of King’s College, youngest son of the 
late Kingsmill B—, Esq., St. Alban’s, 
Dec. 8. 

BiNFiELD, Rev. Henry, aged 76, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Anglesea, and 
Perpetual Curate of Farewell and Armi- 
tage. Longdon, Staffordshire, Dec. 6. 

Blauuiere, Edward, aged 18, only son of 
the late Edward B—, Esq., K.N., of scar¬ 
let lever, Jan. 26. 

Blayney, Thomas, aged 76, Dep.-Lieut. 
and Clerk of the Peace for Worcestershire; 
nephew of Dr. Blayney, fermorly Regius 
Professor of Hebpew at Oxford—at the 
Lodge, near Evesham, Worcetfer. Nov. 
31. 
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Boti.ABS, Maria, aged 48, wife of Julian B—> 
£«)., Patna, £.1., Sep. 22. 

Boasdjun, Mary, wife of Thomas B—, 
£s^., of £leveli Cottage, Totnesa, at the 
residence of her brother in-law, Dec. 28. 

Boms, Clementini^ wife of Joseph Moffat 
B—, £8q., Mortimer Hill, Berks, Jan. 16. 

Booth, Caroline, eldest daughter of John 
B—, Bsq., Wyndham Place. Jan. 4. 

fiaABAZOM, Henry John, £sq., a gentleman 
of independent fortune, distantly related to 
the £nrl of Meath and Sir William fira- 
bazon, Bart., M.P. He had, on the 
morning of his decease, hunted with the 
Leamington stag.hounds, and after return, 
ing to his residence went out for a walk, 
but shortly after was discovered by a post- 
buy drowned in a shallow brook. Verdict, 
Found Drowned. At Ijeamington, War¬ 
wickshire, lately. 

Bromlet, Elizabeth, aged 86, relict of the 
late John B—, Esq., of Tottenham, Mid¬ 
dlesex, at Bethnal Green, Dec. 30. 

Browm, Robert, aged 21, son of Dr. B.. 
Brown, nrrison. surgeon of Chunar, at 
Agra, E.7., Aug. 30. 

Bunn, Edward Henry, aged 19, second son 
of the Rev. Richard B—, Rector of Ruan 
Laniborne, Cornwall, at Calcutta, Oct. 6. 

Buti-er, Brooke Watson, Esq., aged 42, 
eldest son of the late Commissary General 
Butler, at Dover, Oct. 7. 

Bvasb, Rose, the belov^ wife of Robert 
Bloke B—, Esq., of Fenchurch Street, at 
Hastings, Dec. 30. 

Bomm, Cieorge T. aged 26, 7th son of the 
Rev. .John Bunn, rector of Farringdon, 
Hants, at Alexandria, Nov. 18, 1638. 

Braithwaite, William, aged 46, eldest son 
of the late John fi—, Esq. of the New 
Road, after a dangerous illness, accele¬ 
rated by the seventy of the late tern- 
pests, in his paMs^efroin St. .John's, New 
Brunswick, at Idverpoul, -Dec. 17- 

Briuoe, the infant sun of George B—, Ksq., 
of Wood-house, Shepherd’s Bush, Dec. 19. 

CniiTis, John, Esq., at bis residence. West- 
bourne Green, Dec. 8. 

Callaway, Ellen, wife of Thomas C—, 
Esq., WillingtoD Street, London Bridge, 
Jan. 12. 


Calvert, Anthony. Esq., aged 82, of Har¬ 
per Street, Red J.ion Square, Jan. 13. 

Camnom, Stephen, Esq., aged 50, Stratford 
Green, Nov. 19. 

Capes, John, Esq., aged 60, a magistrate of 
Jersey; he was a native of Hull t Cam¬ 
berwell, Nov. 7. 

Cabnell, Emily Frances, aged 4 months, 
dau. of Thomas C—, Esq., ifeveno^s, 
Jan. 12. 


Cbaubers, James Cliitterbuck, aged 62, of 
Forwood House, Gloucestershire, Jan. 16. 
Chamberb, John, Esq., aged 61, of For- 
wwd House, near Minemnhampton, Dec. 


Chatham, Jane, wife of Richard C—, Esq., 
at Southwell Lodge, Taunton, Dtec. 12. 
Cbemery, wife of Charles C—, Esq., Hack¬ 
ney, Nov. 6. 


Clvbley, Thomas, P^sq., aged 82, fbrmeiiy 
Mqjor in the East York Militia, and one 
of the Alderman of Beverley tUl the pass- 
of the Municpa! Act, which office he filled 
nearly fifty years. He was Mayor in 1791. 
Beverley,'Nov. 9. 

CoAFE, John Henry Prescott, 2nd son of 
the late John C—, P'sq , of George Street, 
Hanover Square, at Chapel Place, Vere 
Street, Jmi. 13. 

CocKELL, Mrs. widow of Lieut.-Gen. C., of 
Sandlefbrd Lodge, at Reading, htelg. 

Collier, Jane, aged 74, wife of'Joshua G—, 
Esq., Bruce Terrace, Tottenham, Dec. 24. 

CoLutiHoiiK, Charlotte, wife of R» G. C—, 
Esq., of I'incastle, Her British Majesty's 
Consul at Bucharest, and ygst. dau. of we 
late Thomas Hog, Esq., of Newliston, 
N.B., at the British Consulate General's, 
Bucharest, Nov. 22, 1838. 

CoMSTARLE, Margaret, 4th dau. of the late 
Archibald C—, Esq., of Edinburgh, deeply 
lamented, at Madeira, in Nov. last. 

Cooper, John, Esq., ag^ 88, Lune Cot¬ 
tage, Chariton, Rent, Jan. 13. 

CoFLEBTOM, Mrs., aged 92, widow of the 
late Rev. John C—, and mother of the 
Bishop of Llandafll 

Corner, Lieut.-Gen. Charles, ^ed 82, Hon. 
E.I.C.S., Lower Berkeley ^reet. Port- 
man Square, Dec. 23. 

Cosby, Capt. C. A, 25th regt. N.I., when on 
route from N agpore to Masulipalam, at 
the village of Gookarum, E.I., Sep. 30. 

Cbosse, Major Robert Noble, H.M. 36th 
regt. Infantry, at Barbadoes, Nov. 13, 
1838. 

CowLANi>, Christiana, aged 78, widow of the 
late William C—, Esq., at Canonbury 
Square, Dec. 15. 

Cooper, Mrs., drowned, by the wreck of the 
Protector, off the Sand Heads, near Cal¬ 
cutta, Oct. 19. 

Dale, George Spence Desborougb, ygst. son 
of the Rev. 'rhonias Dale, 65, Lmcoln’s 
Inn P'ields, suddenly, Dec. 19. 

D’AaniLAK, Eliza, aged 15, ygst. dau. of 
CoL D’A—, at Chelsea, Dec. 30. 

Dawsom, Richard, P'.8q., imed 65, the prin- 
cipa^enant of Lord Wiuougby d’Ereaby, 
and the largest proprietor of land in Lm- 
consiiire, having together, with bis own 
property, upwards of 3,000 acres under 
cultivation; at Withcall House, near 
Louth, Lancashire, Nov. 24. 

Dawsom, Sarah, aged 63, late of Great Cum¬ 
berland Street, relict of the late James 
Dawson, Ksq., at the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. £. Champnes, Allington, 
near Lewes, Jan. 10. 

DuoLAsa, Lady Isabella, wife of the Hon. 
and liev. Charles D—, brother to the Earl 
of Morton. She was the 9th dau. of Arthur 
Saunders, 2nd Earl of Arran, was married, 
in 1810, and has lelt a numerous family, at 
Earls ciift, county Tyrone, Ireland,the seat 

of the Marquis of AliOTcorii, Nov. M. 

Drew, Saran, wife of Capt. Richard D — 
alter a very protracted and painful illness, 
at Su John’s Wood, Dec. 21. 
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Dunk, Frances, infant, dau. of the Rev. 
Robert D—, at Hannington Rectory, 
Hants, Jon. 7« 

Duncan, Patrick, late of Charleston, 
in St. John Street, Berkley Square, Doc. 
24. 

Kasuk, Ann, aged 73, widow of the late 
Matthew £—, Esq., of Stepney, at Brix- 
ton, Jan. 6. 

Ellis, Catherine Frances, infant dau. of 
George Stevenson £—, Ksq., South Sea 
House, Dec. 26. 

Etkyn, James, Esq.,aged .53, Palmer's Green, 
Edmonton, Midd., .Tan. 12. 

Fallows, Florence Matilda, relict of Wil¬ 
liam F—, Ksq., of Derby, and of Hey wood 
Hall, Che.shire, only sunrivinc child of the 
Rev. .John Le Hunt, formerly Rector of 
Radborn, Derbyshire, descetnfed from the 
ancient family of Le Hunt, of Stoke 
D’Aubeny, Rutlandshire, at Stamford, 
Nov. 29. 

P'oLEY, Roger, Esq.,aged 38, Surg., Political 
Agency in Narrowlree, at Rutah, E.I. 
July 13. 

Foot, Rev. John, .Strwle, aged 90, of Torr, 
near Plymouth, and Vicar of Liskeard, 
Cornwall, at his residence. Park Place, 
Stoke, Dec. 29. 

Foubes, John, Esq., aged 8.5, ofWaterton, 
at Tunbridge Wells, Dec. 14. 

FiiAXCis, Louis Sarah, aged 11, 2nd dau. of 
the late R. B. F., Esq., of the Hon. E.I. 
Comp., Medical Establishment, Bengal, 
in Duke Street, St. .lames’s, Dec. 31, 
1838. 

Fhyer, Joseph. Esq., aged 66, Cannon Street 
Road, Jan. 15. 

Geldard, ,1. S., Esq., aged 60, at Kensing¬ 
ton, Dec. 10. 

Gillespie, Lieut.-Col. .Tohn, aged 8.5, E l. 
Sen, St. James’s Street, Nov. 4. 

Godekey, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. G—., 
Esq. of Kennett Hull, near Newmarket, 
NoVl 11. 

GoLnsHio, Edmund, aged 20, eld. son of 
Aaron Ashea G—, Esq., of Cavendish 
Square, at Rome, Dec. 1. 

Gooch, Emma, aged 31, wife of Thomas O—, 
Esq., Stockwell, Surrey, .Tan. 7* 

Gobdok, Adam, Ksq., of Blackheath Park, 
ygst son of the late David G—, of Aber- 
geldie, N'.B., Jan. 14. 

Gore, Isabella, wife of Henry .John G—, 
Esq., Surg., of the Sleyne, Worthing, Sus¬ 
sex, Jan. 4. 

Gravt, Mrs. Ann, aged, 84, of Laggan, In- 
vemessbire, at Edinnurah, Nov. 7, author- 
ess of Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Hii^Unders, &c.’* An application, under 
the Buperintendance of her fnends, to 
which Sir Walter Scott, and other distin- 
guished persons appended thrir names, was 
made in 1825, to his late Majesty George 
IV. for a pension. Mrs. Grant received 
a pension of £100 yearly on the civil estab- 
li^ment of Scotlmd. 

Graves, Rachael Rebecca, aged 21, lady of 
James G—, Rector of the Calcutta High 
School, Calcutta, Oct. 4. 


Gresham, John Fanner, Es^, Rged 69, ot 
Bruce, Grove, Tottaiham, Dee. SO. 
GnwTHORPE, J. H., lat Lieut. Ar^lery, 
Masulipatam, B.I., Oct. 4. 

GtruHEY, Anne, wife of Thomas, W. H. 
G—,Esq., 2nd master of Christ’s Hospital, 

Nov. 7. - . u 

Gwykhe, George, Esq.,aged 67, of Brighton, 
in London, Dec. 20. 

Hamiltox. Capt. Ist I.. C. Bombay, 
Hamoxb, Mrs. Elizabeth, aged 46, wife oi 
Frederick George H—, Esq.,of Catherine 
House, Blackheath Road, latelff. 
Hasimoxu, Marv, widow of the late Henry 
Eso.. of Hull, at Camberwell Grove, 


Dec. 22. 

Hardmax, Thos. Esq., of Manchester. His 
extensive and highly valuable collection of 
coins and medals, which with great judg¬ 
ment and much expence, he had collectwl 
during many years, were dispersed by auc¬ 
tion, at the Exchange, Manchester, on the 
the 29th Oct. and three following days, 
at Manchester, laieli/. 

Harmax, Frederick, i^ed 29, 4th son of 
Ezekiel H-> Esq., of Theobald’s Farm, 
Herts, at Barton Isles, Jamaica, Nov. 24. 

Harper, James Ward, Esq., of Wyndham 
Place, Bryanston Square, deeply regretted, 
Dec. 18. 

Hart, Basil, Esq., SurgMn,some time since 
a practitioner in the village of Marksbury, 
near Bath. It is said tnat, by has will, 
this gentleman has left his body to be em¬ 
balmed and preserved in the same way as 
that of the celebrated Jeremy Bentbam, 
and to stand by the remains of that remark¬ 
able man in the museum in which they are 


now deposited. Lalelv. 

Hartoill, Dolly, aged 82, supposed to be 
the last descendant of the family of Hart- 
gill, memorable for the murder by Lord 
Stourton, in ,Tan. 1667, for which he was 
hanged at Salisbury. At West Stower, 
Dorset, Oct. 31. 

Hardy, Sarah, aged 82, relict of the late 
George Tickner H—, Ksq., of Saint I,aw- 
rence, Thanet, at Ramsgate, Dec. , 

Hare, John, Esq., aged 87, of Firfield 
HousCy Knowle, near Bristc4, «Tan* iJ« 
Harvey, Lady, aged 54, thebeloved wifeef 
Vice Admiral Sir Thomas H—, K-C-B., at 
Sholden Lodge, near Upper IfeaU Dec. 29. 
Hawker, General Sir Samuel, G.C.H. Col. 
of 3rd Regt. of Drag. Guards, to the great 
grief of his family and sincere regret of 
his friends, in Burton Crescent, Jan. 27- 
XT wau A nr. .Tns(>nh. Esn.. aoed 76.22. Edire- 


ware Road, Dec. 22. 

Herne, Sir William, Knt., aged 94, a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutent of the county, 
formerly Alderman of Castle Baynard 
Ward, and in 1794, Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, at Old Field Lodge, near 
Maidenhead, Berks, Dec. 20. _ 

Hetberixqtoh, aged 63, surviving Jau. of 
the late John H—, Esq., of Newington 
Green, at her bouse, Frognal, Hampstead, 
Jan. 8. • 

Hewitt, W. W. Esq., aged 43, Berkeley 
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Street, Berkeley Square, suddenly, Dec. 

27. 

Hetiiueb, Lieut. John, Ceylon Binellegt., 
f^rondson of the late High Chamberlain 
(Peter H—) to the King of Denmark, at 
Cevlon, latefy, 

Hieoe, Charles, Esq., at Lisbon, many years 
a merchant of that city, Dec. 22. 

Hobsoh, Mrs., drowned, by the wreck of 
the Protector, off the Sand Heads, near 
Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Hocklet, .Toseph, Esq., aged 62, for upwards 
of 30 years town-clerk of the borough of 
Guildmrd, at the Hon. G. C. Norton’s, 10, 
Wilton Place, Dec. 30. 

Hodoes, William, ^ed 31,3rd son of the 
late Edward H—, E^-, Clapham Common, 
Dec. 28. 

Holden, John Irvin, Esq., banker, of Burs- 
lem, Staffordshire, Nov. 22. 

Holwokthy, llev. William Henry, rector 
of Bllckling anil Erpingham, at Blickling, 
Norfolk, Jan. 27.- 

Hobton, Lieut. Conan, aged 23, H.M. 63rd 
regt. He was killed by the accidental 
discharge of his fowling-piece, Moulmein, 
E. I. Sept. 8. 

How Ann, Charles Augustus, aged 32, Ihom 
the rupture of a blood vessel, occasioned 
by sea-sickness. He was on his way to 
undertake an appointment of trust, and is 
most sincerely lamented by his &mily, at 
Montreal. Dec. 2. 

Howell, Fanny, wife of Georm H—. Esq., 
at Simmonscourt, county Dublin, .Tan. 5. 

Huohes, Augustus, aged 60, wife of liobert 
H—, Esq., of Court-Morfmn House, at 
Myrtle Hall, near Bristol, Nov. 21. 

Ikvbb, John, Esq., lather of Mrs. Grey, 
widow of the late Bishop of Hereford, 
laiely. 

Johnson, Sophia, aged 20, ygst. dau. of 
Charles M. J—, Esq., of Grosvenor Place, 
at Camberwell, Dec. 26. 

.Tobnson, Margaret Hilditch, aged 18, 4th 
dau. of Danim Turton .1—, or Clapham, 
Jiin. 1. 

Jones, John, aged 81, at Kennington Com¬ 
mon, Jan. 7. 

Ibonside, William, Esq., of H.M. 33d rc^t., 
and of Hougton le Spring, county Durham, 
.Tan. 3. 

Ives, Cornelius, Esq., a^d 80, at Bradden 
House, Northamptonshire. 

•Tacomb, Marv, 2nd dau. of the late Charles 
J—, Esq., of Guilford Street, at Tunbridge 
Wells, Dec. 1. 

Eeir, Ann .Tulia, only dau. of the late Capt. 
George K—, of the 22nd Dragoons, and 
Commandant of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Horse, of hooping cough, at St. Andrew’s, 
Dec. .5. 

Kenbabd, .Tohn, Esq., aged 64, of Lombard 
St., banker, Clapham c5i'mmon, Dec. 1. 

Kent, lloliert Thomas, Esq., aged 62, of 
Chesnut Grove, Kingston, Surrey, Dec. 
26. 

KrNo, Thomas, Esq., M.D.,Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square, at Norwich, Jan. 10. 

Labouchebe, Peter Cjcsar, Esq., aged 68, 
at Hylands, Es«ex, ,Tan. 16. 


LambEbt, lady of Brev. Cant., 16th N.I.. 
of cholera, Gondalor, E,I., Oct. 16. 

Lay, Mary Ann, widow of the late John 
L—, Esq., of Crepping Hall, and mother 
of the llev. John L—, of Royden, near 
Harlow, Essex, Smjt. 29. 

Lebpinasse, B. F., Esq., of Cloudesley Ter¬ 
race. Islington, Dec. 26. 

Lloyd, Elizabeth, aged 86, relict of the late 
■Tohn Lloyd, Esq., banker, l^ondon, at her 
residence in Brighton, Jan. 15. 

Lonsdale, .James, Esq., aged 62, in Berner’s 
Street, Jan. 17. 

Lobcombe, Wintringham, Esq., agal 61, for¬ 
merly Mqjor 10th regt. His death was 
causM by disease of the heart, contracted, 
most probably, whilst serving his country 
in the West indies. At Clifton, Dec. 8. 

Mackenzie, Hector, Esq., aged 2nd son 
of Capt. M—, of Kinsale, at sea, on his 
passage between Amboyna and Ternate, 
April 6. 

Maclean, Mrs. L. E., wife of George Mac- 
lean, Esq., Governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
suddenly, at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, 
Oct. 16, 1838. 

Maclean, ,Tuhn, Esq., aged 42, late of Cal¬ 
cutta, in Harley Street, .Ian. 14. 

M'Michael, William, M.l)., F.B.S., aged 
55, Maida Hill, Jan. 10. 

Mahon, .lames. Esq., for many years an 
eminent merchant in the West Indies, at 
Paris, Nov. 20, ItCtS. 

M’Dowall, Walter, Esq., aged 77, at Bar- 
net, Jan. 3. 

Manoles, .Tames, Esq., aged 76, late M.P. 
for Guildford. He wa.s the sun of an emi¬ 
nent ship-chandler, to which business he 
succeeded. He served the office of High 
Sheriff of Surrey, in 1808. In 1831 he 
was returned to Parliament for Guildford, 
as a reformer, defeating Mr. Holrane Sum¬ 
ner, the former Member. At Woodbridge, 
near Guildford, lately. 

Mann, John, Esq., aged 88, late of the Stock 
Exchange, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, 
Dec. 19. 

Mahs’^ield, .John, Esq., aged 41, formerly 
M.P. for Jieicester, at Bristol House, Lei¬ 
cestershire, after a short illness, .Tan. 9. 

Mabshall, Mary Shepherd, aged 74, relict 
of the late Samuel M., Esq., of Dalston, at 
Brighton, Jan. 1. 

Mackelcan, General John, aged 80, in 
Albany Street, llegent's Park, Dec. 22. 

Mabtin, Capt., drowned, by the wreck of 
the Protector, oft" the Sand Heads, near 
Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Monk, Capt., drowned, by the wreck of the 
Protector, oft' the Sand Heads, near Cal¬ 
cutta, Oct. 19. 

Mead, Grantham, Esq., aged 84, Fore 
Street, Upper Edmonton, Dec. 24. 

Mead, John Clement, Esq., aged 42, at 
Piddletrenthide, Dorset., Jan. 16. 

Mebsekoeb, Thomas, Esq., for some years 
state page to His Majesty George I v., by 
whom ne was much respected, as a most 
confidential servant for a period of more 
than 49 years; buried at St. James’ Church, 
Piccadilly, Jan. 17- 
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McssiToif, Theodosia Dorcas, wife of Capt. 
E* M—, 39th Madras iV. Bombay, 
Sept. 22. 

Miller, John, Esq., aged70, of I^s House, 
Talding, Kent, Aug. 8. 

Moore, Aj^es, wife m'the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
vicar of St. Pancras, Jan. 7. 

Moousheoabad, His Highness the Nawab, 
aged 29, rather suddenly. His successor is 
a boy about 10 years of age, who will have 
an income of about 60,000 rupees per 
month. At his palace, Chilcutta, Oct. 3. 

Moroav, Georgina Stella, aged 27, wife of 
£. C. M—, Esq., Hon. Comiiany's solici¬ 
tor, at his residence, near Broach, £. /., 
Sept. 16. 

Mount, George Arthur, aged 22, eld. son of 
William M—, Esq., at Canterbury, sin¬ 
cerely regretted, Jan. 10. 

Morris, Tdeut. William, H. M. 41st regt. 
Foot, of cholera, Bellary JS.I., Aug. 16. 

Hurray, Dr. Andrew, Hon. E.I.C.S.^ 
Kdinbuigh, Nov. 24. 

Neoham, llobert Henry, aged 26, ygst. son 
of the late Rev. John N—.rector of Owin- 


by, Ijneolnshirc, at Belize, Honduras, 
Sept. last. 

Nesbitt, Mr. Charles, aged 64, the eminent 
engraver in wood. He was a native of 
Swalwell, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
was apprenticed to the celebrated Bewick 
at an early age. His talents in wood en- 

S Rving were of the first order. At 
rompton, Nov. 11. 

O’Keefe, Major, 78th regt., at Glasgow, 
Oct. 11. 

OsnoRN, Eliza, the beloved wife of Major 
O—, (retired) Madras army, and last sur¬ 
viving child of the late fdierard Todring- 
ton, E!H|., of Medbourn, Jjeicestershire, at 
Boulogne, Dec. 21. 

Owen, Capt. of H.M. 3rd Bulls, Mussoorie, 
E.t; Aug. 2ft. 

Overton, John, Esq., aged for many 
years an ofiicer in the Excise. He was a 
native of Tetford, Lincolnshire. In early 
youth he evinced an ardent love of study, 
and directed his unremitted attention for 
many years to the science of astronomy, 
and being of a mechanical turn, he was 
enabled to febricate, with the assistance of 
the brazier and the smith, a great variety 
of telescopes, and other mathematical in¬ 
struments, of various sorts and dimensions, 
all of which remain in excellent condition, 


in the possession of his widow. Besides 
his astronomical pursuits, he turned his re¬ 
searches to the study of sacred chronology 
and genealogy; and, ungular to relate, 
printed in his own house, with little pro¬ 
fessional assistance, a work, entitled the 
“ Genealogy of Christ,” 3 vols., 8vo., 1817. 
He published also several other theological 
works. When we contemplate these vari¬ 
ous labours, it excites our surprise and ad- 
miration, that a man who had received so 
little education, could, by innate talent 
and industry, accomplish so much, and so 
successfully. At Rose Cottage, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, Dec. 1. ' 

Pack, Richaid, Esq., aged 70, of Floore 


House, Northamptonshire, Rt Goudfaurst, 
Dec. 17. 

Palmer, Margaret, wife of Henry A. P—, 
Esq., of Bristol, at Clifton, Jan. 2. 

Feltran, Miss, 20 Upper Wohum Place, 
Jan. 9. 

Penny, Bathsheba, aged 89, widow of Henry 
P —, Esq., in Kensington Square, Jan. 7. 

Pepfercorne, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Edward, 
16th N.I., of cholera, in Camp, near Con- 
door, E.I., Oct. 9. 

Phii.lipps, Susan March, aged 81, relict of 
Thomas March P—, Em., of Garendon 
Park, Leicestershire, at Brislington, Dec. 

Phillips, Laura Naime, infant dau. of 
Charles P—, Esq., Camberwell Grove, 
Jan. 2. 

PoLuiLL, Adelaide Emily Sophia, aged 9, 
ygst. dau. of F. P—, Em., M.P., Blun- 
bam Park, Bedfordshire, Dm. 23. 

PowNALL, James, Esq., aged 96, Jan. 2; 
and on the 4th, Elizabeth, his wife, aged 
H9, at Tottenham. 

Pbendebgrass, Edward Frederick, aged 64, 
Lisson Grove, Dec. 21. 

pRiuN, George Bragge, Esq., of Charlton 
Park, Cheltenham ; and of Yeovil, Somer¬ 
setshire, at the Somerset Hotel, Strand, 
Jan. 12. 

Rains, Crosier, Esq., aged 66, in Maddox 
Street, Nov. 21. 

Randolph, Martha, aged 26, wife of the 
Rov. Herbert R—, Curate of Mitcham, 
Surrey, and 2nd dau. of Vickris Pryor, 
Esq., of Baldock, Herts, in Pont Street, 
Cadogan Place, Jan. 2. 

Rawlins, Harriet, the beloved wife of Capt. 
W. R—, 40th regt. Madras N.[., at 
Masulipatara, EJ., Sept. 22, 1838. 

Rawlins, lady of Capt. R—, 4011^ AT./,, 
Masulipatani, £./., Sept. 25. 

Rees, Capt. Walter Wiiuams, Bengal armv, 
Nov. 14. 

Richardson, Mrs. Thomasin, aged 82, relict 
of the late William R—, Esq., at Kendal, 
Jan. 4. 

Ripley, Maiy, aged 70, relict of the late 
Rev. Thomas R—, Vicar of Wootton 
Bassett, Wilts, in Charlotte Street, Bed¬ 
ford Square, Jan. 14. 

Rippin, C. N., Esq., at his house, Claphain, 
Surrey, Jan. 9. 

Rivaz, Maria, aged 41, wife of Francis K—, 
Esq., at Holly wood Grove, New Brompton, 
Jan. 2. 

Robins, —, Esq., and wife, drowned by the 
wreckof the Protector, off the Sand Heads, 
near Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Rose, the Rev. Hugh James, Principal of 
King’s College, at Florence, Dec. 22. 

Ross, Lieut.-Col. Hugh, commanding 7th 
regt., N.I; Cawnpore, E.I., Oct. 3. 

Roland, John, Esq., of the Poor Law Com¬ 
mission Office, Somerset House, of para¬ 
lysis, in Southampton Buildings, Jan. 3. 

Rowlands, Griffith, Esq., at a very ad- 
vanced age, High Street, Marylebone, 
Dec. 26. 

Sarboza, Baron, Governor of Goa, E.I., 
Oct. 14. 
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SAtiors, the Rev. Sir Edwin Ba^tu^ rec¬ 
tor of Winstone, and eon of Sir Edwin 
Bayntun Sandys, Bart.i at Winstone, 
Gloucesterahire, Dec. 21. 

Sbtow, Ann Maria, wife of Milea Charles 
S—, Eaq.. at Maida HiU.Nov. 28. 

Sewaiui, Miaa. only dau. of (be late Lieut.- 
Gen. S—, at her broth'^* heuae. Chelten- 
ham, Jan. 3. 

Sbeppabd, Phillip, Eihl.^ aged 71. at Dun¬ 
kirk, Dec. 18. 

Srobkal, Theodoaia, ipifb of Frederick S—, 
Esq., Old BromptaMj^Bec. 18. 

SiMPsoR, Hon. Mn. Bridgeman, at Bilton 
Hall. Warwickshire, lately, 

SiMpaoK, Martha, aged 56, wife of John S—, 
of Carliale Street, Soho, Dec. 23. 

SixpaoN, EUsai, wife of James S—, Eaq., of 
Northumberland St., Edinburgh, Jan. 15. 

SxiVK. ~i. Eaq,, drowned, by the wreck of 
the.nrot^tor, off the Sand Heads, near 
Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

SvEiit., Lieyt. John Coxetter, B.N., at 
Edinburgh, lately 

Sksyd, Elizabeth, 6th dau. of the late Ralph 
S—, Eaq., ot Keel Hall, and Barbara, dau. 
of Sir wdter W. Bagot, Bart., of Bhth- 
fleld, by the lady Barbara, dau. of Wm. 
2nd Earl of Dartmouth, at Brereton, near 
Lichfield, Dec. 1. 

Sooth, Rachel, widow oi William S—, Esq. 
.fiirm^y of tue Registrars' Office of the 
Court of Chancery,andofBuckden, Hants, 
Dec 23. 

8p&Bcai:.7, Agnes Charlotte, aged 29, the 
hdoved wile of R. S—, Esq , and ygst. 
dan. of the late Rev. B. C. Kennett, rec¬ 
tor of East Ilslcy, Berks, at Brompton, 
Jan. 4. 


Stewart, Rev. Andrew, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
aged 60, at the Manse of Erskine, Feb. 28. 
Stilcmai), Mi^, iq^ed 88, relict of the late 
R««bert S—, Esq., at Wmrheisea, Sussex, 
Jon. 2. 


STOBHRlb William, Esq., ag(^ 45, of the 
Mifitury Oen. Auditors* Office, Calcutta, 
Oct.'«.. » 

SoKEAS, Mrs. Catherine, aged 06, relict of 
the late Peter S—, Esq,, Csdcutu, Sep. 26. 
SoELivAR, Harriett Anne, aged 16, eld. dau. 
of John S—. Esq., Ootacamuad, M. /., 
Sept. 8, 

Beauwrt Row, Cb^Ma, Jon. . , , 

Tayu>r, John, 99, the uoir'er- 

Bdlly respected patripeb of Engfiab arrirts. 
He wasmany years edra'lil'lng master, 
he accumulate sufficient to retire with 


comfort. He was on original member of the 
" Incorporated Society of Artists," the pre¬ 
cursor of the Royal Academy. He remem¬ 


bered the execution of tibe Scots lairda on 
Tower-hiil, in 17)6. In Cirencester-place, 
Nov. 21. 

Tarbutt, William B. Esq., aged 03, Dec. 31. 
Thackwpi. 1 ., Edmond, infant son of Mi^or- 
Gen. T—, 3rd Light Dragoons, at Cawnh> 
pore, E. /., June 4. 

Theobald, Thomas, son of T—, Esq., 
Stock well. Senior Fellow ol Caius College, 
Cambridge, and Old Square, Lincom’a 
Inn, at Hampstead, Dec. 21. 

ToMLtHsoK, .Tohn, Esq., of Cliffeville, Stafl 
fordshire, Nov. 12. 

Towbsend, Elizabeth Lawrence, aged 37t 
3rd dau. of the late R. L '1'—, D.D., 
of Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloucestershire, at 
Knighton, Radnorshire, Dec, 3. 
TRAFroRD, Fanny, aged 16, 2nd dau. of 
Col T—, at Frankfurt, Dec. 28 
Trail, aged 78, widow ot the Rev. Arch¬ 
deacon T—, at Lisburn, Ireland, Nov 30. 

' Tbotteb, Mary Stuart, 2nd dau of Capt. 

T—, of Ballinnean, at Edinburgh, Jan 13. 
Trutlb, Emcrentia, af^d 80, relict o( the 
late Peter John T—, Es>q Chuich Com¬ 
mission of the Colony, Caiie of Cxood Hope, 
Oct 1. 

Tuck, R Escj He has left tlie munificent 
legacy of l(MM)f, to the Norfolk and Nor¬ 
wich Hospital Strumpbhaw, Norfolk, 
lately. 

Tucker, Miss .Jane, dau of the late Rev 
P. T—, oi Morchard Bishop*, at Tlierver- 
ion, Devon, Dec 16 

Tuowei l, George llawanl, Esq , aged 73, 
of Crowe Hall, near Battle, Jan 14 
Tusosr, John, Esq , aged 80, Surgeon, at 
the residence uf liis son, Russell Place, 
Dec. 10. 

Wainewbioht, Anne Elizabeth, aged 37, 
2nd dau. of the late John W—, Esq , at 
Islington, Dec. 21. 

Wakehau, Rev. Henry, aged 78, Rector of 
Ingham, Suffolk, he was of Pembroke 
Hril, Cambridge, and instituted to Ing¬ 
ham, 1700 At Ingham, Dec. 5. 

Wallet, Michael, ^q., aged 50, brother 
,>,to Thomas Wakley, Esq., M F., for Fins¬ 
bury, at Charmouth, Devon, Nov. 30. 
Waldlorave, Capt., the lion William, 
R N., 2nd son ot the late, and brother of 
the present. Lord Racbtock, Dec. 20. 
tW Ai LETT, —, Esq , only son of Brev. Mqjor 
W—, Coniniandant of Jaffna. He was 
killed bv an elephant, at which he fired, 
while out elephant hunting, near Colombo, 
Ceylon, Sm. 27. 

Watack, Mary, aged 52, the beloved wife 
of Nathaniel W—, Esq., of 17, Euston 
Square, London, after a painful and lin¬ 
gering illness, Dec 25. 


[JVMmm ijf Mamaget, ^ , are reeetved byMt. iW F, Walton, Si, Fnntet Street, Edinburgh, Mr. Dunam Camji- 
belt,«, BiuJuaum Sheet, (Hatgow, Mn, Mryler, tlibey Chwchymi, Bath, JVo 61, Boulevart St, AfarhH, Pant, 
Adam Smth, Etq, CtdcaUa, and can beftnatrded by BooiteJkrt from eviry part iff the Erngd/om ] 
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MEMOIR AND ANECDOTES 

ME 

BECON 0 QUEEN TO HENRY THE GREA^^ AND 
Illustrated by a ^full-length coloured PtnWa 

No. 72 of the Series of Auff^hi^ 4-r 

The heart of the great Henry of 
France was still occupied exclusively 
with the love of his youth, the fair Ga- 
brielle,* when the idea ol’ his marriage 
with the beautiful Marie dc Medicis 
first crossed his mind. Sully has re-^^ 
corded the conversation in which 
monarch for the first time mentioiiMt 
to him the niece of the Grand Duke 
Tuscany, and as it is, perhaps, 
most curious colloquy extant oij 
subject of a royal marriage, it viflt'' 
stand here most appropriately in^ 
diictory to the mention made of 
nuptirils. This conversation took place 
in the j^ear li>9fl, when France (atltec, a 
century of suffering,) enjoying the^e« 
iieficent reign of' Henry, was clamoroi| 4 i to*be^.^^^^til: 

f<»r his divorce from Queen Ill^iiSf'gai^t jpR wife disMgreei^c lit 
of Valois,* in the hope that th«T good^. ^ ,imisc f{n|i^thjpe»1s€ 
king would marry again, and sefe^l^hS^ jn her ^slMkll 
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succession by the birJi of heirs.'jPfance ;|>rnden'tHj^J^^ 
expected that the throne would .be riches, 
shared Ijy some royal lady: its^ |no- ^ * Nht 
iiarch had, however, very d^ffj^ent / j(l%om he 
thoughts and intentions, as shown in 
the lollownig dialogue hef^ween^hjm priir^sscs. 
and his great miiiieter,^hUy- • , I should J] 

“ The king at certllin ap- Infanta of §p. 



peared so pensive aijd. aeaci^ediNdi^t it 
was not difficult to pef^iv^halt^di 
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sation, and^ienP‘irgtnamednilent'1 NowO'1ihi(LJJ|||. as i 

returnhrig^mjfiiiiirvisit s^the Duk^fl^ 

Bouillon, ^i* majesty 8HW.<«he as I e ^W M j f i ’I tjtve. likewtg^jkckrd of some prini! 
tered the^ court, and calling n»^'|ilihP**^ges^T Geffnai^,-whosc nantes 1 have 
me go with him into the garden,'wfHctf^fbrgb'tten ; but tlif .women of that coun- 
was extremely large and beautifid^^"111*h**^trjr don't suit me; I should fancy I 
held my hand as usual, with his fin'i^i* '“'were wedded to a hogshead of wine; 


between mine, then he ordered the door 
to be shut, imd every person kept out 
of the garden. 

“He commenced a conversation on 
the miseries of civil war, which might 

•• See these Portraits and Memoiis in “ The 
Lady’s Magazine” for Dec. 18.14, and Jan. 1836. 

Q—VOJ,. XIV AlARCH, 1889 . 


besides, France hatl once a German 
queen,j; who had liked to have ruined 
it ; all this has given me a disgust to 

• Tho unfortunate Lp.dy Arabella Stuart, just 
then cruelly persecuted hy Elizabeth on account of 
the foolish pretenceil of her partisans. 

'{' Isabeau of Bavaria. See this Portrait and 
Memoir in “ The Lady's Matiazine” for May, 18.33 
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the arabitiouB ladies of Germany. The 
sisters of Prince Maurice of Orange 
have likewise been named to me ; 
but, besides that they are Protestants, 
which would give great umbrage to the 
cliief of my subjects; they are the 
daughters of a nian, which would still 
more embroil me with ^me. Now, 
the Duke of Florence has a niece, said 
to be very beautiful, but she has de¬ 
scended from the meanest family in 
Christendom that bears princely rank ; 
for it is only some fourscore years ago, 
since her ancestors were only citizens 
and merchants in Florence; besides, she 
is of the same race with the queen-mo¬ 
ther, Catherine de Medicis,* who did 
so much mischief to France, and to me 
in particular.” 

This was a most cogent reason; but 
it was certainly not urged by Henry in 
a candid spirit, for fdl his objections 
were raised from a secret motive, which, 
as it appears, even his clear-sighted 
minister had not as yet discerned. 
Henry, after having thus discussed the 
qualiheations of the princesses of Eu¬ 
rope, proceeded to comment on the 
daughters of the nobility of France, 
near enough allied to the blood-royal, 
to entitle them to the hand of tlicir so¬ 
vereign. 

" Of those within my own kingdom, 
m 3 r kinswoman of Guise,f Louise Mar¬ 
guerite of Lorraine would please me 
best, notwithstanding the malicious re¬ 
ports that she loves pmk/s in paper 
better than in fricassee; for my part, 
I not only believe these reports to be 
hilse, but I should rather chuse a wife 
who is a little fond of gallantry, than 
one who wanted understanding ; but 
I am apprehensive that the violent af¬ 
fection Mademoiselle de Guise shows 

* Ken this Portrait and romantic Memoir in 
(the Lady'.s Ma^zino,) July, 18.36. 

'J' She ivas a most beautifu] princosfi, and it 
was once proposed to end the miseries of the 
sietje of Paris, l)y marrying her to Henry, and 
thus uniting his party with that of (lUise. The 
sarcastic lampoons of that day charged her w'ith 
carrying on an intrigue with the Due de Belle- 
garde, master of the hors-, the handsomest man 
of his time and Henry’s rival with tlie fair Ga- 
lirielle. Poulrfs wore a sort of billet-doux mcn- 
liumn) in tliis lampoon, and to this Henry alludes, 
in his comment on tho Prinw^ss of Guise. See 
this I’ortrait and Memoir in (the Lady's Maga¬ 
zine,) Oct. 1030. 


for her brothers would create some dis¬ 
orders if she were queen.” 

After this the king named all the 
marriageable princesses of France, but 
to as little purpose, though he acknow¬ 
ledged some to be beautiful, as the 
Duke de Maines’ two daughters, al¬ 
though of a brown complexion; the 
two daughters of the Duke d’Aumale, 
and three of the Duke de Longueville 
were either too young or not to his 
taste. He afterwards named the Prin¬ 
cess de Rohan, Mademoiselles Luxem- 
bourgh and Guemenc ; but the first was 
a Protestant, the second not old enough, 
and the persons of the two others did 
not please him; each for some reason 
was in turn excluded. He considered 
that if he entered into an engagement 
of that kind, it would be with a de¬ 
sign of giving his wife the manage¬ 
ment of his domestic aflairs, as accord¬ 
ing to the course of nature, he should 
prob.ably die before her, and leave 
children very young: consequently, she 
ought to be .able to superintend their 
education, and govern France during 
a minority. 

Weary, at length, of endeavouring 
to find out what the king aimed at. 
Sully continues, “ 1 said, ' But what i.s 
it you mean, .sire, by so many affirma¬ 
tives and negatives, excepting that you 
are desirous of marrying, but cannot 
find a woman on earth qualified to be 
your wife ? By the manner in which 
you named the Infanta Clara Eugenia, 
it should seem that great heiresses were 
most to your taste; but can you ex¬ 
pect tJiat heaven should raise a Mar¬ 
garet of Flanders, or a Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy from the dead, for you, or re¬ 
store the Queen of England to her 
youth ?’ 1 added, smiling, ‘ that for 
proof of the qualities he demanded, I 
saw no better expedient than to bring 
all the beauties of France together, 
from the ages of eighteen to thirty, 
that by talking with them in person, 
he might judge of their temper and 
talents;’ but, 1 concluded more seri¬ 
ously, ' that to my mind his majesty 
had better strike off from his seven re¬ 
quisites, great fortune and royal birth, 
and content himself with a beautiful 
and clever wife, who was like to keep 
his heart, and bring him lovely chil¬ 
dren as heirs to France.’ 
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This was just the conclusion to which 
the great Henry had been labouring to 
bring his sagacious prime minister. 

“ ‘ Well,’ replied Henry, ' setting 
aside your advice regarding the as¬ 
sembly of beauties, with* which I am 
mightily diverted, I have brought you 
to confess that the lady whom I am 
to marry ought to be of an agreeable 
temper, beautiful in person, and likeb)" 
to bring heirs to France. Reflect a 
little, whether you do not already 
know a person in whom all quiilitics, 
excepting royal birth and riches, are 
united.’ 

“ ‘ I should say, sire,’ replied I, with 
great simplicity, ‘ that you must be 
much better acquainted with her than 
I am; for 1 cannot guess who it is 
you mean.' 

* If you cannot guess, 1 must name 
her to you,’ said Henry, ‘ but you 
only afl'ect this ignorance, to oblige me 
to mention her myself.’ 

“ “^Name her, then,’ I replied, ‘for 
I really have not w’it enough to find her 
out ?’ 

'* ‘Ah, how dull you arecried the 
king; ‘ but,’ added he, in some con¬ 
fusion, at the discovery ol’ his weak¬ 
ness, ‘ confess that all these qualities 
meet in ray mistress ; not that I have 
any design of marrying her; yet I 
wanted to know what you would say, 
if, not being able to meet with any 
trther, I should one day take it into 
my head to make her my wife.” 

“ My astonishment was great when 
I found the end of all these artifices, 
and the conviction struck me that his 
majesty seriously thovight of this most 
unworthy marriage. I affected, how¬ 
ever, to believe he was jesting. My 
dissimulation did not succeed ; Henry 
had not made such a painful eflort to 
stop there. 

“ ‘ I command you,’ said he, ‘ to 
speak your thoughts freely, you have 
acquired the right of speaking to me 
jdain truths; do not apprehend that I 
shall be offended with you for doing so, 
provided it is in private, though in 
public it would displease me.' 

“ I then represented to him the dis¬ 
grace of so scandalous an alliance, 
which so far from freeing France from the 
tioublcsof a doubtiul succession, would 
embarrass it tenfold; for if he sliould 


legitimate the children he had bpr the fair 
Gabrielle, yet that would not hinder the 
eldest, who was born in a double adul¬ 
tery, from being inferior to the second, 
whose birth was attended with but half 
that disgrace, and both must yield to 
those he had by her after she became 
his wife ; it would be impossible to 
settle their claims, which could not fail 
of becoming grounds for endless quar¬ 
rels and civil wars. ‘ I leave you, sire,* 
I concluded, ‘ to make reflections on 
all this, before I say any more.’ 

“ ‘ That would not be amiss,’ replied 
the king, overwhelmed by my argu¬ 
ments, ‘ for you have said enough of 
this matter for the first time.’ 

“ But such was the tyranny of that 
blind passion to which he was sub¬ 
jected, that in spite of himself he re¬ 
sumed the subject the next moment, 
by asking me, ‘ whether I had any 
thoughts that the French nobility would 
rise in rebellion, if he actually married 
his mistress.' 

“ This question convinced me that 
his heart had received an incurable 
wound, and 1 treated it accordingly. 
We continued three hours alone in tliat 
garden, and I had the consolation to 
leave Henry fully convinced of the 
reasonableness of mj' objections.” 

It appears from the Iiistory of Pctc 
P erefixe, that although Henry for the 
first time mentioned Marie de Medicis 
among the list of princesses on whom 
he was likely to bestow his hand, yet 
bis present wife and some of his minis¬ 
ters had resolved that this princess and 
none other should be the successor of 
Margueritte de Valois, who had herself 
signified at Rome her willingness to 
comply with tlie intended divorce in 
case the king gave his hand to her 
kinswoman Marie de Medicis ; but 
when the king’s intention of marrying 
the Fair Gabrielle was made known at 
Rome, soon after the colloquy held with 
Sully, all parties were overwhelmed with 
consternation. Thereupon, Queen Mar¬ 
gueritte withdrew her consent to the 
divorce, and vowed she never would 
yield her place to Madame Liancour 
who had so long scandalixed Prance 
by double a<lidtery. Aludarae de Lian¬ 
cour, to be even with her, lost no time in 
forwanling to Rome, by means of her 
agent Sillery, the ambassador for the 
«2 
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divwce, that infamous collection of cp- 
lumnics, afterwards found in the Vati¬ 
can, which has cast such a slur on the 
honour of the ill-fated Marjyueritte. 

The pope, tormented at the annoy¬ 
ances, and dreading similar cahunities 
to those which occurred in the previous 
century upon thedivorccof Henry VIII. 
from Catherine of Arragon, when a 
Hourbon sacked Rome, was far from 
easy at the present discussions. As a 
remedy, the pope commanded a solemn 
fast to be held in Rome, as if all the 
Romans going without their dinners 
could inspire the great Henry with 
rational ideas on the subject of marriage. 
From that time the divorce remained in 
abeyance, and Henry in his turn began 
to think with consternation on the long 
delays in the progress of the divorce 
between Henry VIII. of England. 

In the course of a few months, how¬ 
ever, the untimely death of the Fair 
Gabrielle,* set Henry’s heart at liberty, 
and the divorce once more proceeded 
with the full consent of Queen Mar- 
gueritte; but before it could be brought 
to a conclusion, Henry had .agiiin fallen 
in love, and was weak enough to give a 
written promise of marriage to Alade- 
moiseile d’Entragues, and when Sully 
tore it in pieces, as related in the me- 
moir'l' of this lady, Henry h;id the still 
greater folly to write another and put it 
into that vixen’s hands, u'lio u^ed it, as 
might be expected, to the tleiiiolition of 
the peace of his married life. 

“ I was not of opinion,” says Sully, 
“ that tliis incident ought to stop the 
affair of the divorce, nor hinder another 
wife being sought for the king, but 
rather that it should hasten both. His 
majesty’s agents at Rome made, there¬ 
fore, the first overture of a marriage 
between Henry and the Princess Marie 
de Medicis, daughter to the late Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. By the force of re¬ 
iterated importunity the king suffered 
us to proceed in this business, and even 
appointed the Constjible, the Chancellor 
Sillery, Villeroi, and me, to treat with 
the grand duke’s envoy whom he sent 
to Paris on the business. Joaiinini was 
the person deputed by Florence.” 
Marie de Aledicis was the daughter 

• thp«e partirulars in her Memoir. 

^ See Portrait and Memoir of Madame de 
Vemucil, in “ Lady’s Magazine," June 1836. 


of Francis, the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, by the Archduchess, Jane of 
Austria ; therefore if Henry (as we 
have just seen) objected to her parvenu 
descent on the side of the merchant 
princes of the house of Medicis, he 
could not deny that she was grand¬ 
daughter to the imperial family. This 
princess was an orphan, her father 
having died in the year 1.58R, and, as 
he left an only daughter, his brother 
Ferdinand de Medicis became Grand 
Duke, and acted as guardian to his 
niece. She was horn April 2hth, 1.57R. 

Marie dc Medicis inherited f)00,{M)(> 
crowns besides a splendid endowment 
of jewels, no inconsiderable portion of 
the great riches of her house. Marie 
was twenty-seven years of age when 
she married,* had she been younger 
her temper would probably have better 
assimilated to her new country. 

Sully hurried on the royal contract, 
lest Henry should change his mind, 
and Joannini, the ambassador from 
Florence, no siKiner arrived in Paris, 
says Sully, “than I liiid the marriage 
articles drawn and instantly signed by 
us all. I was pitched upon to break 
the news to the king, who was far from 
expecting that the business was con¬ 
cluded so suddenly. As soon as I 
entered his apartment he asked whence 
I came.^ 

“ ‘ I come, sire, from marrying you,’ 
was my reply. The king remained for 
a quarter of an hour, as if struck with 
a thunderbolt. He afterwards began 
to pace the chamber hastily •, at length 
recovering himself like a man who has 
taken a sudden resolution— 

‘ Well,’ said he, rubbing his hands, 
‘ well! de par dim ! be it so ! ' Since 
there is no remedy. If I must marry 
for the good of my kingdom, 1 must.’ 

“He acknowledged to me that the 
fear of .succeeding no better in his 
second than his first marriage was 
the cause of his irresolution. Ry no 
means a strange caprice of the human 
mind, when his fair intended was yet 
a stranger to him.” 

Henry had been willing enough to 
marry either of his mistresses, the real 

* In the Memoir of Galliaa'i, p. 32, vol. 12, 
March 1838, we have erroneously primed that 
this princess was sixteen years of age when 
niatried—she was then Iwcniy-sovcn years of age. 
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objects of his heart's choice, but his 
reluctance arose from his aversion to a 
state marriage with a princess he had 
never seen. 

The marriage, though contracted in 
the year 15f)9, was not solemnized 
until the following year. 

During the interval between the 
king’s contract and his marriage, he 
became every day more attaclied to 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues; she held 
the promise of marriage from him, and 
gave herself all the airs of a queen ; the 
persuasions of the king’s ministers, 
however, prevailed, and Bellegarde 
was sent to Florence to be the bearer 
<»f the procuration of marriage with 
Marie dc Mcdicis. As this Adonis of 
tile French r<iurt had been Henry’s 
rival in more tl>an one instance, the 
choice of the king’s deputy does not seem 
to have been very prudent. Bellegarde 
was, however, only the bearer of the 
procuration,the bride’s uncle,the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand, was the proxy who 
married in her Henry’s name. 

It was not till October IJth, 1600, 
that Marie de Medicis left Florence, 
having embarked at Leghorn with an 
escort of seventeen gallies, borrowed or 
hired by Henry, for he did not possess 
a single ship; she landed after a most 
tempestuous voyage, at Toulon, whence 
she came by the way of’ Marseilles and 
Avigntai to Lyotis. As soon as Henry 
was informed of her arrival, he quitted 
his camp, being then engaged in a war 
with the Duke of Savoy ; it was very 
rainy weather, but he set out to ride 
post to Lyons, attended by a great part 
of the lords of his court. It was twelve 
o’clock at night when he got tothe bridge 
of Lyons, and there he waited a full 
hour drenched with rain, and almost pe¬ 
rished with cold, for it was the night 
<if the 9th of November. He chose to 
suinnit lo tliesc inconveniences rather 
than announce his name, which would 
speedily have put an end to the delay and 
demur of opening the gates at that time 
of night. Henry had set his mindon sur¬ 
prising the queen, and got wet through 
rather than spoil his project. At last, 
he was admitted into the town. The 
queen was at supper when he alighted. 
As he persisted in his intention of see¬ 
ing her at table before he was made 
known to her, he went in as far as 


the drawing-room, which was very 
much crowded, but he was known, 
the moment he appeared, by those near¬ 
est the door, who opened the throng 
to make way for him, upon which his 
majesty went away directly without 
going further. 

The queen in the meantime became 
very well aware who was at hand, but 
still gave no other signs of agitation 
than putting away the plates as fast 
as she was served with any thing, so 
that she seemed to have set down 
rather for form's sake than to sup. 

After the table was removed, she 
retired directly to her chamber. The 
king, who waited only for this, came 
to her chamber door, and ordered M. 
le Grand to go before; he knocked so 
hard, that the queen thought it must 
be the king, upon this she stepped 
forward at the very instant that M. le 
Grand entered the room, who was fol¬ 
lowed b}’^ his majesty, at whose feet 
the queen instantly threw herself. The 
king raised her up and embraced her 
with grCtat tenderness, and all that was 
])olitf;, pa.sxionate, and respectful, passed 
on both sides. After the first compli¬ 
ments were over, the king took her hand 
and led her to the fire-place, where 
he continued talking with her more 
than half an hour. Sully, who was of 
the riding party tt> Lyons, says, “ That 
the marriage ceremony was performed 
that very evening without any pomp, 
and that the party then attended the 
king to supper, where he ate very spa¬ 
ringly, and afterwards dismissed us to 
refresh ourselves.” A public marriage 
took place between the royal pair at 
the cathedral of Lyons, December the 
lOth. 

Henry staid with his bride some time 
in the south, negociating the peace 
which was afterwards concluded with 
the Duke of Savoy. He made an ex¬ 
cuse to go to Paris on this business, 
and while the young Queen followed 
him slowly to Nemours, he crossed the 
Seine, and took the opportunity of 
devoting three days to his mistress, 
the Marchioness of Vernueil—as his 
favorite Bassompierre, companion in 
iniquity, and attendant at this esca¬ 
pade, has informed the world. He 
proceeds to say, that when the Queen 
arrived at Nemours, Henry rode post 
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to meet her, and carried her to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, where ahe staid some days 
before her entry into Paris, 

Sully had the superintendence of 
her magnificent entry—these are his 
words; 

" She brought with her, her uncle, 
Don John, and an illegitimate cousin 
of the family of Medicis, Virgiliiis 
Ursinus, who had been brought up 
with her while quite young, and had 
conceived hopes above his condition. 
Many more Italians of both sexes were 
in her train: amongst others, a girl 
called Leonora Galligai',* and a young 
man named Concini, who afterwards 
played a.great part in France. 

" 1 went to Paris eight days before 
the queen to make preparations for the 
ceremony of her entry, which w'as per¬ 
formed with great magnificence. The 
next day, the king brought the queen 
and the whole court to dine with me 
at the arsenal.” 

It was at this festival, that Sully 
played the trick on the queen’s Italian 
ladies, by substituting for water in 
their Burgundy the white wine of 
Arbois, which is clear and colourless 
as rock water; the ladies all became 
merrier than was quite becoming, but 
as the joy of the occasion had over¬ 
come the gravity of the prime minister, 
no one thought the worse of the poor 
ladies. 

Sully, at this marriage festival, or¬ 
dered all the cannon of tiu* arsenal to 
be fired three times. From the arse¬ 
nal, the queen was cairied in a litter 
along the moats of the city, and lodged 
that night at Zamet's house, the king's 
banker, and after that at the Louvre. 

Among the accomplisliments of the 
house of Medici, the ladies prided 
themselves on their skill in composing 
balfets. Marie do Medicis contrived 
several of these splendid representa¬ 
tions, wherein herself ami her ladies 
took port. Just after her marri.nge, 
she composed a ballet, and danced in 
it with thirteen ladies of her court, a 
sort of quadrille, railed esvadron. 

Henry who stot.d by, pointed ont 

* $00 this portrnit and Memoir, March, 1R3S, 
and a tain tucceiHiiii(! thU Itlemoir of Mario dc 
Medici*, in which are K*''cn the extraonlinaiy 
dolaiU <tf tho lallor dn>8 of her life. 


the fair dancers to the pope’.s nuncio, 
saying, “ Monsieur, in ^ my martial 
experience I never saw a finer squa¬ 
dron, or one more perilous to the heart 
of man to encounter.” 

The whole of the succeeding year, 
from the marriage of the queen to the 
birth of the dauphin. Sully declares 
was spent by the court in balls and 
festivids. Preparations were made for 
the queen’s confinement at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. 

In a letter he wrote to Sully, some 
days before that event, Henry says— 
Bring no people on business with 
you at this time, no mention must be 
made of any thing of the kind during 
the first week of my wife’s lying-in, 
we shall have sufficient employment to 
hinder her from getting cold.” 

At length, says the faithful minister, 
the moment arrived which was to fill 
the whole kingdom with joy ; the cjurcn 
on the 17th of September 1(501 gave 
birth to a daupliin, w'hose strong health 
as well as that of the queen, filled the 
kingdom with hope, and to no one 
gave more joy than myself, for 1 was 
attaciied to the king by the tenderest 
ties of affection. He wa.s so well con¬ 
vinced of this truth, that he did me 
the honour to give me notice of the 
birth of the dauphin by a billet, wliicb 
at ten at night he sent from Foiitiiine- 
bleau to Paris containing only the.se 
words: “ The <}ueen has just brought 
me a son; 1 send you the news that 
you may rejoice with me.” He or¬ 
dered me (by La Varrene in another 
letter lie sent me as grand master of 
the ordinmcc) to fire the cannon of 
the arsenal for the birth of the dauphin, 
which was performed in such a manner 
that the report was even heard by him 
at Fontaineble<au! 

Henry seems to have acted over 
again, with his little babe, the same 
fond scene performed by his own 
grandfather, the gallant king Henry 
of Navarre; the king, according to Pcrc 
Perefixe, “ placed the infant’s hand on 
the liilt of liis own sword, praying to 
heaven to give him grace only to make 
use of it for God’s glory, and the 
defence of France. My dearest,” con- 
tinue<l he, turning to the queen, “ be 
of good cheer, for God has granted us 
what we wanted.” Just at that in- 
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stant a shock of earthquake was felt, 
which was perceptible all over France. 
Perhaps this phenomenon coincided 
with the superstition which was ever 
lurking in the great mind of Henry. 

“ He had carefully sought,” pursues 
Sully, “ the best watches that could 
be procured, that the exact moment of 
the birth of the dauphin might be 
known, and then he commanded La 
Riviere, his first physician, to calcu¬ 
late the royal infant's nativity. Tlie 
various emotions that assailed the heart 
of Henry, when his heir was presented 
to him, made him forget La Riviere 
and his nativity, who had, however, 
n(*thing else to engjige his attention, 
since a female .attended the queen 
named Louise Bourgeois.” 

Those were eiirious times when a 
royal physician had nothing better to 
employ him than to cast lioroscopcs. 
Physicians in those days did the w’ork 
of cim jurors. 

About a fortnight .afterwards, the 
king and his prime minister were talk¬ 
ing over the celebrated prediction of 
the astrologer La Brosse (which Sully 
did not scruple to afli"in was the origin 
of his unswerving adherence to the 
fortunes of Henry), and moralized on 
its extraordin.'iry fulfilment in every 
particular, when the king suddenly 
remembering the horoscope he fiad 
ordered the first physician to com¬ 
mence in the queen's chamber, con¬ 
tinues Sully, “ he became curious in 
rcg.ard to his infant son’s fortune, and 
immediately sent for the physician. La 
Riviere, to discuss the nativity.” 

La Riviere, it seems, was very sulky 
because his conjurations had not been 
thonglit of before, and Henry had both 
to scold .and coax him before he would 
communicate the dauphin’s fortunes; at 
last with a discontented air he said— 

“ ‘ Sire, your son will live out the 
common age of man (ihnt wait a mistale 
for hr died at furh/ fwo) and will reign 
longer than you, but his inclination aiul 
yours will be very different, he will be 
obstinate in his opinions (he was only 
too fcxihle) often governed by his own 
whims and sometimes by those of others 
{he never had a will of his own), it wi..l 
be safer to think than speak, {il needed 
«o horoscope lof nd out that) impending 
ruin threatens all your former society. 


all the effects of your prudence wil* be 
destroyed, he will perform great things, 
will be fortunate in his designs, and 
make a great figure in Europe ; {never 
was aslrolt^er more mislaken) in his time 
there will be a vicissitude of peace and 
war ; he will have children, and after 
him things will grow worse. This is 
all you can know from me, and more 
than I had intended to tell you.” 

The king, after musing on what he 
had heard for a little while, said to La 
Riviere, You mean this in allusion to 
the protestants.' ” 

“ ‘ I shall say no more,’'' replied the 
physician. 

” His majesty and I continued a long 
time in conversation making reflections 
on every word spoken by La Riviere, 
which strongly remained on the king’s 
mind.” 

Here was a pretty employment for a 
king and his minister, two of the wisest 
men of their age. 

“ It was not possible for me to re¬ 
main long at Fontainebleau, but the 
king continued to write to me from 
time to time a minute account of 
everything that happened. ‘ You can¬ 
not imagine,’ siiys he. in one of the.se 
letters, ‘ how well my wife is recovered; 
she dresses her head herself,* and talks 
already of getting up.’ In another, 
when the dauphin was but nine d.ays 
old, he says, ‘ The queen is .surprisingly 
str<ing, and goes already to her closet; 
my son is likewise very well, I thank 
Ciod these are the best news I can send 
to a faithful and affectionate servant 
whom I tenderly love.” 

Henry sent his son to St. Germain 
to be nursed on account of the salubrity 
of the air ; he chose to have him shown 
to all Paris, foi* wdiich purpose he was 
carried openly through the midst of 
thi.s great city, an example imitated, 
with improvements, in the case of the 
recently borji Count de Paris by the 
descendant of Henry the 4th, the pre¬ 
sent Duke of Orleans. 

Henry the 4th had made a promise 
to the queen, that if she brought him a 
son he would present her with the cas- 


* T1h> inU)l'.jniblo of otiqiiotto wa« »ub- 
Buqiicntly laid on tlii’ rr)yal family of France by 
ttie absurd palace rcf^ulations of Louis I4th. We 
see here under the kinf^’s own hand, that his royal 
{i.'irtner dressed her own hair. ' 
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tie of Dfonceaux. ' My wife,” said he, 
in a letter to rne, " has earned AIon> 
ceaux by brinj^ing me a son, therefore 
I desire you will send for the President 
Forget, to confer with him about the 
affair.' ” 

“ The city of Paris having likewise 
promise<l the queen a present <»f a suit 
of tapestry hangings for her chamber, 
his majesty in this letter reminded me 
to demand it.” 

“ Five days before the birth of the 
dauphin, the Infanta Anne Maria, his 
future wife, was born in Spain.” 

For a few months after she became 
the mother of a dauphin, the life of the 
young queen, seems to have been spent 
in the highest degree of worldly felicity. 
Ignorant of her husband’s attachment 
to Madame de Vcrneuil, it would have 
been happy for her if the inquisitive 
propensities of her favourite, Leoiuira 
Galligai, had never been exercised to 
obtain information which for ever de¬ 
stroyed the domestic happiness of the 
queen and her royal partner. The first 
matrimonial quarrel took place just be¬ 
fore the queen was likely again to 
increase the royal family. Henry vow'- 
ed vengeance against all the Italians of 
the queen’s household, and threatened 
that they should forthwith be expelled 
from France; but fears of harrassing 
the queen in her delicate situation 
caused him to suspend the order for 
the banishment of her foster-sister, 
Leonora and others, her aiders and 
abettors. Nevertheles-s, Henry cer¬ 
tainly loved his wife—though he did 
not give to her his undivided heart, he 
gave her his crmfidence and informed 
her of every tiling of consequence to 
him and his kingdom ; the mysterious 
and troublesome rebellion of tliat im¬ 
practicable madman, Biron, took place 
about this time; and Henry confided 
to the queen every step be meant to 
take in that difficult affair. Biron w'as 
closely eonnecteil with the Count of 
Auvergne, son of Charles the 9th and 
Marie Touchet,* brother to Madame de 
^\*rneuil. During this agitating time 
the queen became tlie mother of the 
princess Elizabeth,f afterwards married 

• S<>«' hor Portrait and Momoir in “ Tlie Lady’s 
Alagaxiiip” for Pobriiary, 183U. 

+ LikewUu called Isabella. A Portrait of this 
boautifid qneptt is in progress. 


to Philip the 4th of Spain. The queen 
mourned over the birth of this beauti¬ 
ful child because she did not think the 
succession sufficiently secured without 
a second son ; but Henry welcomed 
the little prince.ss with the paternal 
tenderness that formed a leading feature 
in his character. As before, on the oc¬ 
casion of the dauphin's birth, when he 
gave up all public business to be an 
attendant in the chamber of the queen, 
nothing could exceed his anxious atten¬ 
tions. Scarcely was the queen reco¬ 
vered when an illness that threatened 
to be mnrtid assailed the king, who 
supposing himself in a dying state, 
gave her most affectionate and sagaci¬ 
ous advice regarding the future go¬ 
vernment of France. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these marks of confidence, the 
queen’s jealousy was blown into a furi¬ 
ous flame by M.adame de V'ernouil, 
who exhibited the in.arriagc promise the 
imprudent Henry had renewed, after 
Sully had torn one, and proclaimed to 
all her party at court, that the queen 
was an interloper, and her children ille¬ 
gitimate. This was certainly no com¬ 
mon case of jealousy, and when wc find 
that Henry was w^eak enough to insist 
on the reception of this person at court 
by the queen, we can scarcely piarvel 
at tlie uneasiness of mind exhibited by 
Marie de Medicis. The Roman church, 
if we look into its annals, was always 
extremely particular in enforcing the 
fulfilment of mutual vows and marriage 
promises,* and if the tide of political 
circumstances set in any way against 
her, Marie de Medicis must have seen 
that she was, with her infants, in a far 
worse predicament than the crowned 
queen of Edward the 4th of England, 
seemed to be at the deatli of that mo¬ 
narch. History is full of blame and 
animadversions on the bad and jealous 
temper of Queen Marie dg» Medicis, 
but we do not ever recollect seeing any 

• .‘Sot! tho Paston papers, relating tlie cu¬ 
rious ecclosiastica) enquiry in regard to the love 
troth plighted between the sister of Sir John 
Paston and a candle-maker of Norwich. The 
young lady took refuge with the Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich from the persecution of her family, whose 
pride was wounded by the misalliance. The 
tiishop seems unwilling to uphold her, but the 
laws of the church in regard to mutual engage¬ 
ments, at least in private life, seems irrefragable, 
and Margaret had her candle-man. 
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candid statement of the provocations 
she received, or the difficulties of her 
situation. From the time of the birth 
of the princess Elizabeth, Sully seems 
to have been fully employed in recon- 
cilinfr the quarrels which the mischiev¬ 
ous Madame de Verneuil fomented be¬ 
tween the royal pair. 

The chief object of Biron’s rebellion 
(if object be had), seems to have been 
to {fct the sister of his ally and friend, 
the Count d’Auvergne acknowledged 
Queen of France, and her children ac¬ 
knowledged as Henry’s heirs; the 
Marchioness de Verneuil being, as we 
have shown in her memoir, half sister 
to this young prince. We can scarcely 
blame him for his attempt to assert the 
honour of his sister ; the odium rests 
on the intolerable infatuation of Henry, 
who was not content with having armed 
the lady and her friends with this mar¬ 
riage promise (in spite of the wise pre¬ 
cautions of his prime-minister) ; but in 
the midst of these turmoils, still conti¬ 
nued to visit her as liis mistress. Biron, 
wlio was a fit subject for medical re¬ 
straint, being entirely mad, W'as the 
victim. Madame de Verneuil had in¬ 
fluence enough to save her brother, and 
he was sent a state prisoner to the Bas¬ 
tille from which he was afterwards re¬ 
leased ; and again confined as we shall 
show in its place. After this brief ex¬ 
planation of the causes of the troubles of 
Marie de Medicis’ married life, we pur¬ 
sue the thread of events which befel 
her. 

In the year 1005 she received her 
predecessor. Queen Marguerittede Va¬ 
lois, with the greatest respect and af¬ 
fection ; she visited this princess, who 
came to take up her abode near Paris, 
and paid her every possible attention. 
Notwithstanding Henry’s pleasure in 
the agreeable conversation of his beau¬ 
tiful cousin j^nd former wife was so 
marked as to set some court jests afloat, 
yet it does not seem to have raised any 
jealousy in the breast of Marie de JMe- 
dicis; she evidently looked up to Mar- 
gueritte as to a protectress, being her 
nearest relation in France, and the per¬ 
son who had voluntarily resigned her 
high station that she might become 
queen of that realm and wife to the 
great Henry. The dauphin, as the son 
of the king and Marie de Medicis, was 


the offspring of the two nearest rela¬ 
tives of Margueritte, and with the ex¬ 
ception of the children of her eldest sis¬ 
ter Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, her 
only relatives, and on this son of Marie 
de Medicis, Queen Margueritte settled 
all the property she inherited from Ca¬ 
therine de Medicis, her mother. She 
afterwards stood godmother to the chil¬ 
dren of Henry, and as she resided near 
Paris, Queen Marie de Medicis fre¬ 
quently sent her royal infants to visit 
the former wife of her husband, an in¬ 
stance almost without parallel in the 
history of divorces. 

At the close of the year 1(105, the 
queen was indisposed in body and mind, 
fretful, unhappy, and jealous, fancying 
she should never survive the birth of 
the infant she expected, and altogether 
she led the great Henry a very unhappy 
life by night as well as by day. All 
this may be gathered from the new- 
year’s visit paid by the Duke of Sully 
at the bedside of the royal pair, Jan¬ 
uary 1st., 1606. This scene casts a 
lively light on the manners sind cus¬ 
toms of those times of which the most 
singular is, the want of privacy that at¬ 
tended the actual sleeping chambers of 
the royal family of France as well as 
their dressing and meals. 

" Tlje king and queen being at Paris 
this year, I went to the Louvre in the 
morning to pay my respects to them 
and ofl'er the usual presents. I did not 
find the king in his own chamber; 
Armagnac told me that he was in that 
of the queen, and probably their majes¬ 
ties were still asleep because the queen 
had been greatly indisposed, which had 
kept them awake almost the whole 
night. I passed on to the queen’s apart¬ 
ments to inquire of La Renouillicre and 
Catherine Selvage the state of her ma¬ 
jesty’s he.alth. 1 knocked as softly as 
possible at the door, that I might not 
wake them. I found that courtiers 
were already admitted, for several 
voices, which I knew to be those of 
Roquelaure, Frontenac and Beringhen, 
asked all at once ‘ Who’s there ?’ and 
when I answered, I heard them say to 
the king, ‘ Sire, it is the grand master.' 

‘“Come in, Rosny,’ called his ma¬ 
jesty to me; ‘ you will think us lazy, 
till you know that my wife's illness has 
kept us so late in bed ; but she gtowing 
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euy, we fell asleep, raid neither awoke 
till six o’clock, when she aroused me 
by fcroans,. sighs, and tears, for which 
she has assigned imaginary causes. I 
will tell you what th^ are when some 
of these folks have left the room, for you 
will not fail to speak your mind freely, 
and I believe your advice will be useful 
on this, as on other occasions. But in 
in the meantime, let Us see what you 
have brought us for new-year's gifts ; 
for I perceive you have in company 
three of your secretaries, each loaded 
with a velvet bag.’ 

“ ‘ I remember sire,’ replied I, ‘ that 
when I last saw the queen and your 
majesty together, you were both in 
very good humour, in expectation of 
another son, and believing I should still 
find you in a pleasant mood, I have 
brought you a great many new-year's 
gifts, which I hope will afford you sa¬ 
tisfaction, from the pleasure they will 
give to the persons among whom I shall 
distribute them in your name; only I 
should wish your majesty and the <|ueen 
to be present when it is done.' 

* Though she says nothing to you 
and pretends to play the dormouse as 
usual,' said the king, ‘ yet I know she 
is not asleep, but she is offended with 
you and me; we will talk of this when 
only you, Renouilliere, ami Catherine 
are present, for they know something of 
the matter. But let us see your gifts.' 

“ * These presents' said I to his ma¬ 
jesty, * are not the must magnificent 
that the treasurer of a great monarch 
could provide; but small as they are, 
thw will produce you more gratitude 
anti affection than the excessive gifts 
you lavish upon persons who 1 am well 
assured only return your bounty by 
thankless murmurs.' 

"' I understand you by half a word,' 
replied Henry, * as you sometimes 
shew that you do me ; but let us see 
your presents and talk no more of what 
you have heard.' 

" I then ordered my three secretaries 
to approach—‘ Sire,’ said I, ‘ here is 
Amaud the elder, who carries in this 
bag, which holds the council papers, 
three purses of gold medals.” 

“ I showed them to the king, and 
explained the motto which expressed 
the affection of the people for thmr 
monarch. 


“ * One of these purses, sire,’ con¬ 
tinued I, ' is for yourself, the other for 
the queen, and the third for the dauphin, 
that is to say, for Mamangd, if her 
majesty does not keep it horse^, ax she 
always does.’ “ 

We must here interrupt the great 
Sully’s conversation, to notice how the 
small traits discernable in every-day 
occurrences, throw a strong light on 
the personal characters of royal indi¬ 
viduals, who, when invested with 
supreme command, show on an ex¬ 
tensive scale the peculiarities that 
were once only exhibited in their rou¬ 
tine of every-day life. Marie de 
Medicis, as queen-regent, was remark¬ 
able for a rapacious acquisitiveness, 
grasping everything she could obtain 
for her separate hoards, which she dis¬ 
pensed in boundless profusion to two 
or three favourites, who had the ma¬ 
nagement and mastery over her mind. 
Here is an instance of the unpopular 
manner in which she increased her 
stores. Mamanga was Madame de 

Monglat, the governess of the dauphin, 
of whom he was very fond, and called 
her by that pet name at that time, when 
he was about five years old, and for 
long after. Sully had provided a bag 
of gold medals for the dauphin to dis¬ 
tribute under the direction of this lady, 
to his attendants and court servants. 
The queen, it seems, on account of the 
infancy of her son, always seized this 
bag and kept the medals herself, a mode 
of proceeding not approved by Sully, 
we can plainly see by his manner of 
commenting on it in the queen’s hear¬ 
ing. 'rhis little trait of unwise mean¬ 
ness will account for the excessive 
unpopularity of Marie de Medicis as 
a sovereign regnant. A parsimo¬ 
nious queen, like Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land, might withhold perquisites, but 
an acquisitive one likeMai^de Medici.«, 
seized them unjustly, when provided by 
state etiquette for part of her family. 
Modem history has been foolishly di¬ 
vorced from biography, and yet one 
half century of a people’s welfare may 
take its bias from the private propen¬ 
sities of a sovereign invested with 
plenary power. The acquisitiveness 
of Marie de Medids was Solely exerted 
to feed the cravings of the most ra[ia- 
cious woman in lErarope, her favourite 
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and foster-sister Leonora Galligai who 
wholly governed her royal mistress. 
Marie was foolishly prodigal to one 
person and avaricious to the rest- of 
the world. Need we, therefore, marvel 
at her unpopularity ; but we resume 
the narrative of Henry’s great prime 
minister:— 

“ ‘ In this bag, sire, likewise are 
eight parses of silver medals struck in 
the same manner, two for your majesty, 
two for the queen, and four for Renou- 
illiere, Catherine Selvage and such 
other ladies of the queen's bed-cham¬ 
ber as she shall please to give them to. 
Arnaud the younger has in his bag 
five and twenty purses of silver medals 
to be distributed by the dauphin and 
Madame Montglat among the nurses 
and other women attendants on your 
children, and among the queen's maids; 
and in the third bag which Le Gendre 
carries, there are thirty little bags of a 
hundred crowns each, in dcmi-franks, 
all new, and so large that they look 
like whole ones, these arc for presents 
to the queen’s maids, to the, women 
of her chamber and those belonging 
to the children of France, according to 
your orders. I have left two large 
bags in my coach in the care of my 
servants, full of douzaines, all new like¬ 
wise, and each bag worth a hundred 
crowns; these are to be divided among 
the poor invalids on the quays of the 
river near the Louvre, which are, I am 
told, almost full. I have sent thither 
twelve of the most charitable men of 
the city, to range them in order and 
distribute your alms. You cannot ima¬ 
gine how much these trifling new 
year’s gifts always please the queen’s 
maids and the women of her chamber ; 
they all declare they do not regard 
these gifts for the value, but as instances 
of your regard for them ; especially 
the queen’s maids who say that what 
is given tliem for clothes they must 
lay out as directed, but these hundred 
crowns they may lay out in what 
trifles they please, which is more to 
their taste.’ 

“ ‘ But, Rosny,’ said his majesty to 
me, ‘will you give them their New 
Year’s gifts without making them kiss 
you for themK 

“ ‘ Truly, sire,’ replied I, * since you 
once commanded me to kiss them 1 am 


under no necessity of prayers and en- 
fteaties, all her majesty's maids and 
women come very willingly—as for 
Madame de Drou, who is so devout, 
she only laughs at it.' 

“ ‘ Ah! Rosny,' continued the great 
Henry widi the same gaiety, ‘ since it 
is so, pray tell me, truly, who kisses 
you most willingly, and which of them 
do you think the handsomest ?’ 

“ ‘ Faith, sire, I cannot tell you, for 
I have no leisure to think of gmlantry, 
and I believe I take as little notice of 
their beauty as they do of mine. I kiss 
them as we do relics when we present 
our offerings.’ 

“ At this the king laughed aloud, and 
addressing himself to ^ose who were 
present, said— 

“ ‘ What do you think of this prodi¬ 
gal financier, who makes such rich 
presents out of his master’s pocket for 
kisses ?’ 

“ After laughing heartily, and di¬ 
verting himself for some moments with 
the thought— 

“ ‘ Go to breakfast,' said he to his 
courtiers, ‘ and leave us to confer a 
a. little on matters of more importance.’ 

Every one retiring but Renouilliere 
and Catherine, the king gently pushed 
the queen, saying— 

“ Awake you, dormouse, and give 
me a kiss and be peevish no more, for 
all our trifling quarrels are already for¬ 
gotten by me. You imagine that ^sny 
here favours me in our little disputes ; 
you would be undeceived if you knew 
with what freedom he rsometimes tells 
me truths, and though I often warmly 
resent such liberties, yet I am not really 
offended with him ; on the contrary I 
should believe that he no longer loved 
me if he ceased to make such remon¬ 
strances as he thought were necessary 
for the honour of my person, the good 
of my kingdom, and my people's hap¬ 
piness. For be assured, my dear, 
added he, there are none so just and 
upright who would not wholly full, 
without being supported by the good 
councils of prudent friends and faithful 
servants ; and, to convince you of the 
truth of what I say, know that Rosny 
has been continually cautioning me for 
the last few days that you ought not to 
be discomposed for fear of burring your 
hejdth." 
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" Then this good prince, assuming a 
tone still more tender, entreated her to 
tell him, before me, what was the cause 
of her awaking, sighing and suffocated 
with tears. The queen at last turning 
Ui him, declared that her grief was oc¬ 
casioned by a dream confirming what 
had been predicted to her a few days 
before ; this seems to have been, that 
she should not have another son, which 
it seems she passionately desired, and 
what was more mischievous that she 
should not get well through her con¬ 
finement. The queen continued, ‘ that, 
when awake, her mind had been re¬ 
lieved by weeping.’ She then, in her 
turn, entreated the king not to give her 
any farther uneasiness by talking as if 
he preferred the company of other per¬ 
sons to her’s—‘ and those too,’ pursued 
she, ‘ who are not only unfaithful to 
you but hate you in their hearts; 1 ap¬ 
peal for the truth of this to M. de Rosny 
(the Duke of Sully), whose word I will 
take.' ” 

“ I,” continued Sully, “ avoided this 
explanation by answering in a general 
manner, * that it gave me great joy to 
see their majesties open their minds to 
each other thus freely on their little 
differences, for when that was the case 
it would be an easy matter to put an 
end to them for the future.’ ” 

The queen alluded to Madame de 
Vemeuil, and Sully well knew that her 
assertion was true, for this person cer¬ 
tainly not only hated the king, arid 
spoke most evilly of him even to his 
face, but had actually conspired with 
her brother against his life. It was 
deeply provoking to the queen to know 
that Henry still visited this person, and 
thrust her into his wife’s society in 
spite of all these daring outrages. 
Whenever the queen demanded the 
dismissal of this insolent courtezan the 
king insisted that Leonora Galligm, 
who made mischief in his domestic 
circle, should be sent back to Italy ; 
at the conclusion of this bed-cham¬ 
ber council, held by their majesties 
au lit. Sully was very earnest for them 
to agree to dismiss each the other’s an¬ 
tipathy, the king banishing forthwith 
his mistress to her province, and the 
queen sending all her Italian retinue, 
with Leonora and Concini, " across the 
mountains," his own expression, where¬ 


by Sully would have got rid of more 
plagues than one. They both declared 
that they would consider of it, and the 
queen calling for her tire-woman, and 
the king for his clothes, “ I withdrew.” 

On the 10th of February, after this 
conversation on New Year’s morning, 
1606, the queen gave birth to her 
second daughter, the Princess Christina; 
she was in great tribulation because the 
babe was a girl, but the king comforted 
her with his usual gaiety, saying “that if 
his second daughter did not meet with a 
proper establishment, there were plenty 
more in France who would be in a 
similar condition, and that if her mother 
had not borne a daughter, she would 
not then have been Queen of Prance.” 

After the recovery of the queen, 
which, contrary to the prophecies of 
the conjurors she had consulted, was 
remarkably rapid, preparations were 
made at Paris for a royal ceremony 
of the baptism of the dauphin and his 
two little sister.s. Tlie principal god¬ 
mother, was the queen’s eldest sister, 
Eleanor, wife of the duke Vincentio 
de Gonzagua, duke of Mrnitua. Now 
it was that the princes of the blood 
royal derided the mercantile descent 
of the queen’s family, refusing to at¬ 
tend the ceremony, if they had to give 
precedence to the duchess of Alantua. 
The king insisted that every honour 
should be paid to the eldest sister of 
their queen, but as the dispute grew 
warm he transferred the ceremony to 
Fontainebleau under pretence that the 
}>lague had broken out in Paris, and 
the tournaments and diversions pro¬ 
jected for this festival were dispensed 
with or deferred. 

The queen had nearly lost her life 
during this absence of the court from 
the capital: the annals of de Thou, 
and the Mercure de France, thus re¬ 
cord the particulars of that accident. 

*• On Friday, the 9th of June, as 
the king and queen were crossing the 
water, in the ferry-boat, at Nieully, on 
their return fi-om St. Gerraain-en-Laye, 
the dukeof Vendome, the kind’s eldest 
son by the Fair Gabrielle being with 
them, all these royal personages were 
in great danger of being drowned.” 

De Thou, the great historian, de¬ 
clares, “ that this dangerous accident 
befell the royal party after their coach 
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in which they were seated was drawn 
into the ferry-boat, this boat having no 
rails, the two fore horses being restless 
got so much to one side that they fell 
in, and drew the coach after them. It 
was raining, and for this cause the 
ueen, the king, the duke de Ven- 
ome, the princes de Conti, and the 
duke de Monpensier had not alighted. 
The gentlemen attending the royal 
carriage threw themselves into the 
water in such a hurry to save the king 
and queen that they did not take off 
their swords: they swam to the place 
where they had seen the king dis¬ 
engage himself from the carriage, and 
when they had saved him from danger, 
in spite of all they could say he in¬ 
sisted on returning to the water to help 
his queen and his son. The queen 
had on this occasion drunk a great 
deal more than was agreeable to her, 
and had it not been for one of her 
footmen and a gentlemen named La 
Chataignerie who threw themselves 
desperately into the water to pull her 
out, she would inevitably have been 
drowned. La Chataignerie caught bold 
of her hair as she was sinking. 

As soon as the queen hud recovered 
a little breath she gave a deep sigh, 
and asked where the king was. The 
king began to laugh with his accus¬ 
tomed gaiety as soon as he found that 
she and all the party were safe; he 
declared as they had eaten salt fish 
that Friday and were thirstier than 
usual, it was propey that they should 
swallow plenty of water. He was 
cured too, he said, by the alarm of a 
violent tooth-ache, and he declared it 
was the first time he had met with an 
effectual remedy for that pain. 

“ The queen testified her gratitude 
to La Chataignerie who had been 
chiefly instrumental in saving her life, 
by giving him a present of jewels and 
settling on him a pension for life." 

The coaches of the great Henry 
were not inclosed with glass windows 
but had canopies and pillars with lea¬ 
ther curtains; had the royal family 
been shut up in a carriage similar to 
the modem coaches, the accident would 
in all probability have been a fatal one. 

It is very evident from this incident 
that the royal pair were attached to 
each other, for the king just saved 


from drowning, again risked his life to 
preserve her's, and her first sigh on 
recovering from being h^f drowned 
was for him; there is little doubt that 
she would have won his heart entirely 
from her rivals if she could have con¬ 
trolled her jealous and discontented 
temper. Sully gives us more than one 
scene showing how very happy the 
king was when the queen was cheerful 
and good humoured, and how often 
her name was on his lips. The reader 
will observe, as a trait of the affection¬ 
ate nature of Henry, that he always 
calls her his wi/e rather than the 
queen. 

“ It was to make a party for the 
chase that Henry had risen so early 
in the morning, and he was resolved 
to dine upon the partridges he took 
in hawking; he used to say that he 
never thought them so tender and 
good as when they were taken in this 
manner. Ab’out noon he entered the 
great hall, calling to his gentleman in 
waiting who stayed there for his re¬ 
turn. 

“ ‘ Cocquet, you must not complain 
of Roquelaure, Frontinac and me for 
want of a dinner for we have brought 
something to treat you with, but go 
immediately and send these birds to 
be dressed, and mind and let eight be 
reserved for my wife. Bonneval here 
shall carry them to her, and let him 
tell her that I am going to drink her 
health. There are three partridges, 
very fat and not in the least bitten 
which I took from the hawks myself." 

As Henry was sending his partridges 
to the queen. La Clielle came in with 
Parfait, carrying in a large silver gilt 
basin covered with a napkin. 

“ Sire," cried he, " 1 embrace your 
knees, and bring you a great many 
melons, and very fine ripe ones they 
are." 

“ See how rejoiced Parfait is," said 
the king, “ his' pleasure in bringing 
what I like so much will make him 
fatter by an inch on the ribs. He has 
brought me some most excellent me¬ 
lons. I am glad of it, for I will eat 
my fill of them to-day. They never 
hurt me when they are good and 
I eat them when 1 am hungry, as the 
physicians direct. I will give you each 
a melon when I have chosen some for 
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my wife, and for another person to 
wnom I have promised some.” 

The king then going to his own 
apartment gave a couple of melons to 
two boys who were at the door, whis¬ 
pering something at the same time. 
He then came out of his long closet 
to go to his aviary, and perceived 
Beringhen and La Font, tne latter 
bringing something covered up in his 
hand. 

“ La Font,” said Henry, *' are you 
bringing me a ragout to stay my stom¬ 
ach. 

" No sire,” said Beringhen, “ these 
are only raw meats fit but to feast the 
eyes with. • 

“ That is not what I want,” said his 
majesty,” for I am excessively hungry, 
and would rather have my dinner than 
any other thing; but La Font what is 
it you carry covered up ?” 

‘‘ Patterns, sire,” said he “ of rich 
stufis, carpets and tapestry, which your 
best manufacturers have undertaken to 
copy.” 

“ ' Oh, said Henry, they will afford 
us some amusement after dinner, 1 will 
shew them to my wife and to anotlier 
person whose opinion and mine do not 
always agree, especially when we arc 
talking of what he calls baubles and 
trifles. 1 believe,” added he, “ you all 

{ i;ues8 who 1 mean. 1 should be glad to 
lave been present with n>y wife when 
ou show us these stuff's, that I may 
ave their opinions; he o^n tells me,' 
said his majesty, speaking of me but 
without naming me, ' that he never 
thinks any thing good or fine that costs 
double its real vdue, and that I ought 
to consider the same of all goods exces¬ 
sively dear.’ I let him tmk, for he is 
not a man of few words. Fourcy, go 
for him immediately, and that he may 
be here the sooner, take one of my 
coaches or your own.’ ” 

While Fourcy goes for the great 
prime minister to dine with Henry 
Quatre and his queen, we will notice 
that this invitation was to make up one 
of those temporary quarrels these true 
friends often had when Sully pressed 
good advice too closely on his king. 

This quarrel is not relevant to our 
nwmoir, but we must observe on the 
preceding observation of the king, that 
prompted by the queen, who in point 


of encouragement of the arts was a true 
daughter of the De Medicis, Henry 
had introduced into France many rich 
manufactures at a great expense to him¬ 
self. We find that Sully, whose vir¬ 
tues were all of the economical class, 
opposed these measures, but the king 
and queen were in this instance better 
politicians than the great and honest 
financier, since vast sums were expended 
out of the kingdom by the magnificent 
noblesse of France, for velvets, bro¬ 
cades, and tapestry, which came from 
the cities of Italy,—as Venice, Genoa, 
Mantua, and Padua. Owing to the 
encouragement given by Henry and 
his queen to the manufactories esta¬ 
blished during his reign and her re¬ 
gency, France has since not only sup¬ 
plied herself with those beautiful pro¬ 
ductions, but a great part of the world. 
Sully’s policy was to cherish and en¬ 
courage the actual growth of tlie 
soil of France, the wine corn and 
olives of that fine country ; he was the 
great patron of the landed interest. 
Marie de Medicis stimulated her hus¬ 
band to transplant into France the ele¬ 
gant arts which brought wealth and 
distinction to Italy. It does not how¬ 
ever seem that the queen foresaw the 
good consequences which would result 
fi*om this indulgence of her tastes, for 
never did there exist a more short¬ 
sighted person as to the consequences 
of her own actions; her desire of im¬ 
mediate possession of beautiful articles, 
without sending pioney to purchase 
them, appears to have been the real 
secret of me good which she thus un¬ 
intentionally effTected. Her patronage 
and fine taste in painting and sculpture, 
to which neither Henry nor his great 
minister gave a moment’s consideration, 
sprang from a motive becoming a queen, 
—an exquisite perception of the ideal 
in the fine arts; in her patronage of 
Rubens she forgot her usual selfishness, 
filing it a point of honour that a De 
Medicis should keep up the reputation 
of the family as munificent patrons of 
' art. Thus we take the opportunity of 
illustrating the disposition of diis queen 
from the private anecdotes unveiled by 
contemporary authors, showing how 
her tastes and propensities benefitted 
the country she governed, in what 
instances she was a voluntary agent of 
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good, and when she accidentally ef¬ 
fected it. It is the close analysis of the 
springs of action in the private life of 
the rulers of nations which makes his¬ 
tory the science of kings, and a profit¬ 
able study of causes and efiects for all 
mankind. 

When Sully came to the royal dinner 
to which he had been bidden, the king 
received him very affectionately, and 
they soon entered into important dis¬ 
cussions. He says— 

“ Our conversation, which had com¬ 
menced in so gay and lively a strain, 
Irad taken a very serious deliberative 
turn, when it was interrupted by the 
queen who had left her table and joined 
us. The king rising gallantly, went to 
meet her, and banded her to her seat 
by his side.’’ Here we sec that the 
customs of France were in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the present etiquette in Eng¬ 
land, as the queen joined the social cir¬ 
cle after dinner instead of retreating 
from it. 

“ ‘ Well, my dear/ said Henry, ‘ were 
not the melons and partridges I sent 
you very good ? If your appetite has 
been as keen as mine, you have dine<i 
extremely well- 1 never ate so well as 
I have done to-day, ask llosny, he 
will tell you the occasion of it, the good 
news I have received on every side to¬ 
day has made me more dian usually 
cheerful.’ ” 

" The queen, who was likewise in a 
very happy temper, replied, ‘ That for 
the diversion of his majesty she had 
been ail the morning making prepara¬ 
tions for a ballet and an interlude of 
her own invention, the ballet was to 
represent the Golden Age, and the in¬ 
terlude the diversions of the Four Sea¬ 
sons. I do not say,’ added the queen, 
but what 1 have had a little assistance, 
for Duret and La Claville have been 
with me consulting the whole morning 
while you were at the chace.’ ” 

“ ' How charmed I am to see you in 
this humour, my dear,’ said Henry to 
her/ ‘ I beseech you that we may al¬ 
ways live together in this manner.’ ” 

“ Fourcy was then ordered to shew 
her the patterns of the rich stuffs and 
the tapestry. The king desired the 
queen to tell him how they pleased 
her." 

" ‘ As fctf you,’ said he, turning to 


me, * 1 already know your opinion of 
such matters.’ ’’ 

The next account of the queen is just 
before the birth of that second son she 
had so ardently desired to have on ac¬ 
count of the securi^ of the succession 
in her progeny. The royal children 
were then at F^leury when Hen^ and 
the queen set out March 20th, lw7, to 
visit them and take them to spend the 
spring at Fontainebleau. 

In a letter still extant, Henry gives 
Sully the particulars of this journey, 
saying, " That the dauphin had come 
out a league to meet him and diat he 
found him very handsome; that the 
queen was well in health and that they 
expected soon to arrive at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. * Send me news of the city of 
Paris,’ said he in a letter dated April 
2nd. ‘ My wifeand 1 arein good health, 
as are likewise my children, who are 
the prettiest creatures in the world and 
give me infinite pleasure.’ ’’ 

Wc may suppose it was about this 
time when the king was surprised by 
Lord Howard of Effingham crawling 
round the room on all fours with one 
of his infants on his back, he stopped, 
looked up, and asking whether .the 
English envoy was a father, and being 
told he was, “ Then,’’ said Henry, " I 
shall take another round.’’ 

Pere Perefixe declares this king, in 
whom the natural affections were so 
strong, would suffer none of his chil¬ 
dren to address him by his titles of 
majesty; he taught them to call him 
papa, and would hear from them no 
other appellation. The queen ought 
to have forgiven or rather been blind 
to some of his errors, for many kings 
had similar frailties but few his amiable 
qualities. She wrecked her peace by 
listening to tale-bearers, and Leonora 
GaUigai' boasted that she had more influ¬ 
ence over the queen’s heartthantheking. 

The queen’s second son was bom on 
the 16th of April, He was after¬ 

wards called the Duke of Orleans. He 
died in his fifth year, but survived his 
royal father. During the queen's con¬ 
finement the king had paid a visit to his 
mistress, Madame de Moret, to the 
great chagrin of his wife; this ^son 
was the mistress second in rank and 
influence to Madame de Vernueil, but 
sh« was not so much the object of the 
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queen's passionate jealousy, ^ because 
Me had never treated her with inso¬ 
lence ; it was her promise of marriage 
pven by the imprudent Henry to Ma¬ 
dame de Verneuil which was the fire¬ 
brand of discord in the royal family. 
Madame de Verneuil had the audacity 
to tell the queen that she usurped her 
place, and was neither queen of Prance 
nor Henry's lawful wife ; which taunts 
may be no small excuse for the uneasi¬ 
ness and jealousy of Marie de Medicis. 

From the time of the birth of the 
queen’s second son, the matrimonial life 
of the royal pair became disturbed with 
new dissentions. Madame de Verneuil 
had at this time regained her old in¬ 
fluence over the king, which had been 
strongly shaken by her flagrant conduct 
during the rebellion of her brother some 
years before. She had then declared 
that the queen had threatened her with 
her vengeance; that her life was not 
safe, and she had re(]uested permission 
of Henry to retire into banishment in 
Spain ; she expected to agonise the 
king’s love by this threatened retreat, 
but Henry told her she was very wel¬ 
come to go and that he thought it the 
best thing she could do. She had ex- 
jMJCted to make him furious against the 
queen by this complaint, and deeply 
mortified by the king's readiness to part 
with her, even into the country of his 
enemies, she added tliat site could not 
leave her children in France at the 
mercy of the queen and she meant to 
withdraw them to Spain. That, the 
king protested should not be done; he 
gave her, however, a written permission 
to withdraw herself whenever she 
thought proper. Her next step was 
to conspire with her father and brother 
to carry off her children to Spain, mean¬ 
ing, under colour of the promise slie 
held, to assert their claims to the crown 
of France. Henry discovered this plot; 
she was imprisoned, and her father and 
brother condemned to 'death, but by 
her tears and entreaties her father and 
brother were liberated on condition of 
her giving up the marriage promise of 
which she made such a tormenting use; 
but all three were soon after implicated 
in a plot against the king’s life, which 
caused the Count d’Entragues to be 
confined to his estate, and her brother, 
the Count d’Auvergne, to be impri¬ 


soned in the Bastille. Madame was re¬ 
quired to confine herself to her beautiful 
estate of Verneuil, where she abode 
for seven months, leaving the court in 
unusual peace and quiet, while her mis¬ 
deeds were being examined by the pro- 
cureur-general. Under the king's di¬ 
rection he acquitted her of treason. 
After all this turmoil the queen had 
the mortification of finding her husband 
gradually resuming his old partiality 
for this woman, an infatuation the 
more intolerable, because the piquant 
sprigbtiiness and wit that had at first 
Iwen used by the vixen Verneuil to 
captivate Henry had now degenerated 
into insolent sarcasm and vituperation ; 
she always hated Henry, and now she 
railed at him and calumniated him as 
intolerably before his face as she used 
to do when he was absent. All Henry’s 
friends felt that his infatuation had be¬ 
come hopeless when such a course of 
conduct failed to disgust him. 

Several of the king’s letters to Sully 
are dated from Verneuil in 1607. This 
was the seat and marquisatc he had 
given to his mistress. The natural 
consequence of these visits was that his 
life was made w'retched by the queen’s 
bewailings and unhappy temper when 
he returned to her. Henry keenly felt 
the misery arising from his own want 
of moral rectitude, but as he persisted 
in the wrong doing which was the cause 
of it, his domestic uneasiness rapidly 
increased instead of diminishing. Be¬ 
cause he was amiable and sweet-tem¬ 
pered, he considered that he was in¬ 
jured in being made unhappy. In fact, 
many good-tempered criminals have an 
earnest wish to enjoy all the calm de¬ 
lights and blessings that attend a vir¬ 
tuous social life, and to continue at the 
same time in the commission of sin. This 
is an experiment often tried; but, if we 
examine every grade of life, from Henry 
the Great on his glorious throne, down 
to the private individual of profligate 
habits of the present day, we shall find 
it has never succeeded, even if aided by 
all the good gifts of mind, person, and 
fortune which an immoral man can 
possibly possess. 

Henry the Great had conquered m'any 
difficulties, but he found it was imprac¬ 
ticable to reconcile sin and domestic 
happiness together. It is not every 
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immoral man who has goodness enough 
to comprehend the blessings of social 
life, or who wishes to possess them ; 
but Henry sighed ardently for the 
tender friendship and soothing kind¬ 
ness which man can only find in wedded 
life; many a peasant in bis kingdom 
could afford to pay the price at which 
such a treasure as a faithful, undivided 
heart could be bought, but the greatest 
sovereign on earth could not possess 
the treasure he desired, because he 
would not pay the price at a personal 
sacrifice. The remainder of his life was 
an exemplification of this truth. 

“ The reader may perceive," says the 
Duke of Sully, “ that in my memoirs 
of late years, I have dwelt little on the 
foibles of Henry, except those with the 
Fair Gabrielle and Madame de Ver- 
neuil, the name of none other woman 
has been mentioned in these memoirs 
with the title of mistress to the king. 
I choose rather to suppress all the 
trouble bis weakness made me suffer, 
than make it fully known at the ex¬ 
pense of ray master’s glory. But the 
following embarrassing affair in w'hich 
I was involved with file quarrels of the 
king and queen, I have excepted from 
this rule. 

“ On one of these occasions, when 
Henry was most deeply aflected with 
the temper of the queen, it was re¬ 
ported that he had quitted her in great 
agitation, and set out for Chantilly 
without seeing her. This was true; 
he took the arsenal in hiswvay, and then 
opened his whole heart to me upon the 
cause of the dispute. The king went 
to Chantilly, and 1 Avent in the after¬ 
noon to the Louvre to the queen's little 
closet, where she was then shut up; 
Leonora Concini was at the door, her 
head bent down like a person in a pro¬ 
found reverie. I drew her out of it, 
and she told raethe queen had forbidden 
her to enter her closet; the door how¬ 
ever was opened to me directly 1 was 
named. 

"I found the queen busy in com¬ 
posing a letter to the king, which she 
gave me to read; it breathed the very 
spirit of spleen and bitterness; 1 made 
her so sensible of the bad consequences 
it was likely to produce, that she con¬ 
sented to suppress it, on condition that 
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I would aid her in the composition of 
another, wherein nothing should be 
omitted that she might with justice 
represent to her husband. There was 
a necessity for complying with this re¬ 
quest to avoid something worse. Dur¬ 
ing the composition of this epistle, 
many little debates arose between the 
queen and me concerning the choice of 
expressions and the force of each term; 
much trouble I had in satisfying her 
majesty, without being guilty of dis¬ 
respect to the king. The queen com¬ 
plained of his continued gallantries, but 
declared she was impelled to complain 
only by the natural desire she had to 
possess his undivided heart; he ought 
likeAvise to consider her uneasiness re¬ 
garding the succession to the throne of 
France, which Madame de Verneuil 
took plciisure in rendering doubtful. 
Meantime she reminded him of his 
promises to sacrifice his mistress to his 
conjugal fidelity, which she and his 
children, throwing themselves at his 
feet, implored him to fulfil." 

All persons who have been indis¬ 
creet enough to interfere as mediators 
between angry lovers, or what is still 
w'orse, in the quarrels of married per¬ 
sons, must smile at the re.sult of Sully's 
interference, the usual consequence of 
which was drawing the displeasure of 
both on himself. He left the queen, 
as he supposed, in tlie full intention 
of writing the temperate remonstrance 
he had advised; instead of this, she 
added (in making the copy) flowers 
of rhetoric of her own devising, which 
incensed the king. 

“ 1 suppose,” he continues, “ I failed 
either in address or caution, for the 
king, when he received this epistle, 
was mortally offended with it. Con¬ 
ceive my dismay, when 1 read the fol¬ 
lowing billet from Henry. 

«‘ My Friend—I have just received 
the must impertinent letter from my 
wife that was ever written. I am not 
so angry with her as with the person 
who has dictated it to her, for 1 see 
plainly that it is not her style. En¬ 
deavour to discover the author of it. 
Whoever he be, 1 shall detest him as 
long as I live.’ 

“ The king, on his arrival from 
Chantilly three or four days after 
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came to the Arsenal expressly for the 
puipose of discovering the bad adviser 
of toe queen. 

‘ Weir said he the moment he saw 
me, ‘ have you yet discovered the per¬ 
son who composed my wife’s letter.' 

“ * Not yet,’ replied I in some little 
confusion, * but I hope to give you this 
satisfaction in a day or two, and pro¬ 
bably sooner, if you will tell me what 
there is in it displeases you.’ 

" * Oh,' replied he, ‘ the letter is 
mightily well written, full of reason, 
obedience and subraisMon, but wounds 
me smiling, and while it flatters, piques 
me. I have no particular exception to 
make to it, 'only the style is not her’s, 
she has taken to herself an adviser, and 
our affairs may get public.' 

“ ‘ But sire,’ said I, ‘ if it be such as 
you say, the advice may have been 
given with good intention to prevcit 
something worse.’ 

“ ‘ No, no,' interrupted Henry, * it is 
maliciously written with a view to in¬ 
sult roe. If my wife had taken advice 
from you or any of my faithful ser¬ 
vants I should know what to make of 
it.’ 

"' What sire,' resumed I hastily, ‘ if 
you knew it was one of your faithful 
servants who had dictated it, would 
you continue to bear him ill-will.' 

* Not in the least,' returned the 
king, ‘ for I should be very certain 
that he had done it with a good inten¬ 
tion.’ 

‘ Then, Sire,' said I, ' you must 
be no longer angry, for it was I that 
dictated it to prevent warmer expos¬ 
tulations. But to remove all doubts, 
I will show you the original written 
on the other side of the queen’s first 
letter.' 

" Saying this, I took the paper out 
of my pocket and presented it to him. 

“ The king, as he compared them, 
made me observe the words that the 
queen had altered into disobliging ex¬ 
pressions. 

“ * Well,* said he, * since you are the 
author, let us say no more about it.' ” 

We think that Henry knew well 
enough all the time who had composed 
the letter, only be had a mind to teaze 
his friend a little, it seems be had 
become acquainted with all the queen’s 
conversations with Sully by means of 


questioning his prime minister’s little 
daughter who was betrothed to the 
prince de Rohan and called by his 
name. 

" I knew," said the king, “ that my 
wife came twice to your house while I 
was at the chase, that she was shut up 
with you in your wife's closet, each 
time above an hour, that at her coming 
out from thence, although her colour 
seemed raised by anger and her eyes 
full of tears, yet she behaved in a 
friendly manner to you, thanked you, 
and appeared not at all dissatisfied with 
what you had said to her. That you 
may know I am well informed, I shall 
not hide from you that it was my 
cousin de Rohan, your daughter, who 
related all this to me, not for the sake 
of telling secrets, but because she 
thought 1 should be glad to see the 
queen and you on such friendly terms. 
I knew certainly that my wife has 
some business of consequence with you, 
for notwithstanding all my questions 
on that head, she has never dropped a 
word of the tendency of these two con¬ 
ferences. Now, I forbid you on pain 
of my displeasiye to reprehend my 
cousin your daughter about this mat¬ 
ter, or say anything of it, or you will 
deprive roe of the pleasure I have in 
talking to her, and she will never tell 
me anything more if she knows 1 have 
repeated this to you. Although 1 play 
and laugh with her as a young child, 
she has not a childish understanding. 
She sometimiB, 1 assure you, gives me 
very good advice and is extremely 
secret, which is an excellent quality. 
1 have told her many things in confi¬ 
dence which I am convinced she has 
never mentioned.” 

Sully does not inform us of the 
nature of these conversations which 
the king was certainly anxious to asecr- 
tain, but the author of L'Hisloire de la 
Mire ei da Fils, gives us a pretty near 
guess of them: that author says;— 

“ The queen for a long time placed 
great confidence in the duke of Sully; 
she resolved one day, by the advice of 
Concini, to inform the king that certain 
of his courtiers, emboldened by his 
attention to her rival, had had the 
insolence to make love to her. Before 
tlie queen took this step, she resolved 
to consult Sully on its expediency in 
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alarming the honour of Henry. The 
wise minister persuaded her not to 
carry this design into execution; he 
fortably represented to her— 

“ That she was going to raise in the 
mind of the king the strongest suspi¬ 
cion a sovereign could have of his con¬ 
sort, since every person of common 
sense must know very well it was the 
received opinion, that no man would 
mention love to a lady of her exalted 
rank, without having encouragement 
to imagine the subject would not be 
disagreeable; the king might suppose 
she had made the first advances, and 
that the motives which induced her to 
make the discovery were disgust or 
jealously; or that she was instigated 
to pique him by some of her advisers.” 

Sully must have been a bold adviser 
to urge such dissuasives, but it appears 
they were effectual, and they remain 
on the historic page as counsel to all 
royal ladies. 

The queen's letter, however, had the 
good eSect of inducing the king to 
suppress the insolence of Madame de 
Vcrneuil, and Sully had the offitte of 
carrying a stern message to that con¬ 
tumacious fair one, and sure enough it 
would not lose a particle of its effect by 
being sent through him, for he heartily 
detested her. 

” ‘You must tell this lady,’ said 
Henry, ‘ that as a friend you come to 
give her notice, that she is on the point 
of losing my favour, unless she behave 
with greater prudence and circumspec¬ 
tion, and if this should happen, 1 should 
certaiidy take her children from her 
and shut her up in a convent; that this 
displeasure is r>ccasioned first by the 
suspicion that she no longer loves me, 
and takes the liberty to speak of me 
with contempt: and secondly, that she 
receives counsel from persons danger¬ 
ous to the state, as her father and bro¬ 
ther with whom 1 forbade her to cor¬ 
respond when I granted their lives at 
her earnest supplication; tell her that 
1 have discovered that she sends mes¬ 
sages to her brother in the Bastille by 
his wife, when I allowed that lady to 
visit him ; biit above all this, my chief 
cause of estrangement from her is 
insolent behaviour to the queen.* 

“ Henry then charged Sull^ to press 
upon the queen’s attention his earnest 


desire for the dismissal of l^eonora 
Galligai and Condni, her husband: 
but Henry and Sully in vain exerted 
their eloquence; the queen obstinately 
refused to part with her foster-sister.* 

“ All that by my utmost endeavour 
1 was able to do for the tranquility of 
this prince was to procure him some 
short calms among the oft repeated 
domestic tornados which assailed his 
peace; in such alternations was he 
doomed to pass the short time that 
heaven yet allotted him. One of his 
longest intervals of quiet, was during 
the queen’s confinement at the birth of 
the tliird prince, Ga8ton,t who was 
born the 26th of April, 1W8. It was 
impossible to carry tenderness and 
solicitude for a wife mrther than Henry 
did while she was in this precarious state. 

“ He wrote to me every day from 
Fontainbleau, during the period of her 
confinement. 

“The queen, this year, lost her uncle, 
Ferdinand I., who had always acted the 
part of a father to her. The king, 
fearful of her health, in order to break 
the matter to her, said, as he was get¬ 
ting up—^ 

“ ‘ I dreamed last night that T saw 
the Grand Duke of Florence dead.’ 

" The queen, who was exceedingly 
superstitious, seemed at first struck by 
it, but recovering herself said—‘ It was 
but a dream.’ 

“ ‘ I should not have dreamed of 
him,' said the king, ‘ if I had not re¬ 
ceived news regarding him, just before 
I went to rest.’ 

“ ‘ My uncle is then ill asked the 
queen. 

“ ‘ My dream, said worse than that,’ 
replied the king, ‘and wearcall mortal.’ 

“ ‘ He is dead !' exclaimed the queen. 

" ‘ He is so,' answered Henry, ‘ here 
is the letter that brought me the news.’ 
This was in the year 1606. Ferdinand 
was succeeded by his son, Cosmo the 
II.”' 

History blames Marie de Medicis 
for a constant endeavour to prejudice 
her husband against the protestants, 
but we can find no supporting evidence. 


* Tbo namtiTC relatj.ve to these favourites 
will be found in the “Memoir of Louise Oal- 
ligai.” 

t On the death of his elder brother ho became 
Duke of Orleans. 

n 2 
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regarding this fault, in Sully, who being 
himself a protestant, would have keenly 
resented any persecution of the kind 
on the part of the queen; the only in¬ 
stance, indeed, in which the name of 
Marie de Medicis and protestanism is 
connected in these important memoirs, 
was occasioned by one of those discon¬ 
tented tumults of small account, which 
the protestants were unwise enough to 
raise, in a reign when they were fully 
protected by the affections of the king, 
and the inviolable faithfulness of his 
protestant prime minister. 

“ I found the king shut up in the 
queen’s little closet: with him were 
that princess, the Chancellor, and Vil- 
leroi busy in examining those papers 
which had heated the lively imagina¬ 
tion of Henry. 

‘‘‘Well Monsieur Obstinancy,’ said 
he to me, as I entered, ‘here is the 
war begun, supported by all your Hu¬ 
guenots 1' 

“ * All the Huguenots—all, sire, what 
makes you think so ? 1 will answer 

for many, that they do not entertain 
the least notion of it, and 1 am ready 
to answer for most of the rest that they 
dare not-’ 

“ ‘ Did I not tell you, my dear,' said 
Henry turning to the queen, ‘ that he 
would not believe this ? according to 
him, no one dare give me the least 
offence, and it only depends on myself 
to give law to all the w’orld.” 

“ The rest of the king’s ministers 
had aggravated this little agitation 
into a formidable insurrection. Sully 
roundly accuses them of doing so ; he 
requested to be despatched with twenty 
archers to put it down, and was suc¬ 
cessful. He does not accuse the queen 
of aggravating the offence, and if she 
had been guilty he would scarcely have 
passed it over without utterring one 
word against her. 

“ About this time the great Henry 
appeared to all his faithful friends to be 
devoured by an unaccountable melan¬ 
choly, which, as he was well in health 
and prosperous in his alluirs, w’as for 
■sometime perfectly inscrutable. At 
last he confessed ttt Sully that he had 
fallen desperately in love witli Char¬ 
lotte IMarguei'itte de Montmorency, the 
young daughter of his faithful friend, 
the Constable of France. The mar¬ 


riage of this princess with one of 
Henry's favourite nobles, had been 
suddenly broken off without any ap¬ 
parent reason, excepting the natural 
coxcombry of her betrothed, Francois 
de Bassompierre. The court, for a 
time, believed that the affections of the 
young lady had been betrayed for the 
gratification of Bassompierre’s wretched 
vanity; but when Bassompierre saw 
his bride, whom he hoped was utterly 
disconsolate, treat him with contempt 
and prepare to give her hand to the 
first prince of the blood in obedience 
to the command of the king, Bassom¬ 
pierre declared aloud that Henry’s 
jealousy of his fine person had made 
him first traverse his marriage with 
Charlotte Margiieritte, and give her to 
his kinsman, who was plain, and in the 
eyes of amanof Henry’s faulty morality, 
little likely to inspire his partner with 
the faithful love which tliia pair after¬ 
wards manifested for each other. 

Sully may well declare that all the 
previous troubles which Henry's un¬ 
fortunate passions had caused his friends 
were nothing in comparison with the 
tempests that ensued when his mad 
love for the Princess of Conde was 
made known to the queen. It appears 
that the mother of the princess talked 
very absurdly in favour of the king’s 
attachment, as if a double divorce was 
to take place, and the young lady raised 
to the throne of France. Her father 
was a man of honour and abilities ; he 
was one of Henry’s great ministers and 
a powerful instrument of his undertak¬ 
ings for the benefit of France, but with 
so small a portion of acquired advan¬ 
tages, that his royal master used to say 
of him— 

‘‘ My constable could govern the 
world if he did but know how to read 
and write.” 

Charlemagne was in a similar predi¬ 
cament, but then the persons he go¬ 
verned knew no more than their im¬ 
perial lord. This constable, de Alont- 
morency, docs not seem to have agitated 
himself about the court scandal respec¬ 
ting his daughter, taking probably the 
fact that the king had given her in 
marriage to his nearest kinsmen as a 
proof of his honourable intentions. 

Not 80 the queen and the Prince of 
Coiide; aided by Concini and his wife. 
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they were in perpetual consultation on 
the best means of defeating the nefari¬ 
ous intentions, which were attributed 
to Henry. 

All my endeavours," says Sully 
“ to calm the queen were unavailing, 
she was quite furious, and the Prince 
de Conde being inflamed with rage at 
the reports constantly whispered to 
him and the queen, both of them kept 
the court in a complete uproar." 

I’he queen was certainly privy to 
the manner in which the Prince de 
Conde carried off his wife* from France, 
no one can blame either her or them 
for taking a step perfectly consistent 
with a prince who had a proper regard 
for the honour of his wife. He escaped 
on horseback, carrying the princess on 
a pillion behind him ; in this manner 
they arrived in Flanders and put them¬ 
selves under the protection of the Arch¬ 
duke Albert, at Juliers. 

The queen was highly pleased with 
the success of their mutual stratagem ; 
she had deceived Henry into complete 
security, by assuring him that the 
Prince de Conde had informed her the 
day before that he was perfectly con¬ 
tented with the king's conduct. 

This was a double injury to Henry, 
for he not only lost the object of his 
mad passion, but the first prince of 
the blood had thrown himself into the 
power of Spain, his natural enemy, 
with whom he was on the point of war. 
The queen did not consider this politi¬ 
cal injury in her ardent desire of rid¬ 
ding herself of a rival. She must 
greatly have enjoyed the scene which 
Sully thus describes to have taken place 
in her chamber. 

“ On the 29th of August, 1609, at 
eleven o’clock, Praslin entered my 
chamber just as I was going to bed ; he 
told me I must come directly, for the 
king wanted me." Sully broke forth¬ 
with into a tempest of grumbling. 

** What can the king mean, cousin ?’’ 
said I, “pardie, he torments me todeath, 
1 cannot live, I cannot sleep ! I must 
rise at three o’clock to-morrow morning 
to inspect accounts and read letters 
which must be answered directly, and 

* See Portrait and Memoir of Charlotte Mar- 
Kuoritte Princeu de Conde in ‘ tlte Lady's Maga. 
sine,' Dec. 1830. 


if I go now to the Louvre, he will keep 
me till two or three hours after mid¬ 
night, so that 1 shall get no rest at all." 

“ Monsieur," replied Praslin, “ the 
king knew you would be angry at his 
disturbing you, but nevertheless you 
must come. For the man you know of 
is fled, as the king said you foretold; 
and what is worse, has taken the lady 
with him.” 

" Wlien I came to the Louvre I found 
the king in the queen’s chamber, walk¬ 
ing backwards and forwards with his 
hands behind his back. The queen 
was present, and Sillery, Villeroi, and 
some others were leaning against the 
hangings.” 

“ ‘ Well,’ said Henry, taking my 
hand as sotm as I entered, “ our man is 
gone, and has carried all with him. 
What say you to this ?’ ’’ 

“ ‘ I say, sire,' replied I, ‘ that after 
what he told me at the Arsenal, I ex¬ 
pected this flight, which you might have 
prevented, if you would have believed 
me. 

Bassompierre and the queen were 
both witnesses to Henry’s trouble of 
mind for the loss of the Princess of 
Conde; both were injured by the king’s 
lawless passion, and it was strange that 
he should in any way discuss the matter 
before them. 

Sully does not mention the birth of 
the queen’s youngest child, Henrietta 
Maria, who was afterwards Queen of 
Kngland; this princess was born at the 
Louvre, Nov. 1609, according to Pere 
Perefixe. 

The great Henry had formed a de¬ 
sign of establishing a sort of congress 
of European Sovereigns for the pur¬ 
pose of adjusting all quarrels among 
kings and maintaining peace for ever 
in Christendom. With this pacific in¬ 
tention he was about to plunge into a 
bloody war, thus meaning to expend 
the thirty million crowns which Bully’s 
good management had hoarded for him. 
With this object Henry, in the spring 
of 1610, was just about departing from 
Paris to commence the war by attacking 
the King of Spain’s vicegerent, the 
Archduke Albert, whereby he meant to 
take vengeance for the protection af¬ 
forded to the runaway Prince and 
Princess of Conde. 

The queen was tp be left during tliis 
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campaign, bat she was exceedingly ur¬ 
gent that her coronation should take 

E lace before Henry invested her with 
is authority. 

The fatal results that ensued on this 
coronation have made historians unjust 
enough to impute wilful wrong to the 
queen’s urgency in requiring it; a little 
reflection will shew that she was not to 
blame, situated as she was, between 
Queen Marguerite of Valois, a living 
wife on one side, and the Marchioness 
of Vempuil with her boasted marriage 
contract on the other, to insist on every 
ceremony that could give dignity and 
stability to her state. Moreover, the 
separate coronation of queen consorts 
have in history been always resorted 
to, as an intimation that the queen so 
crowned was mother, or expected to 
become so, of the heir apparent. The 
coronation of Queen Marie de Medicis 
was intended to give stability to the 
succession of her son in case Henry 
Quatre should be killed in the ap¬ 
proaching campaign. These are the 
rational liistorical motives for this mea¬ 
sure ; but when we look close into the 
circumstances attending it, the modern 
reader will be amazed at the supersti¬ 
tions with which the great mind of 
Henry and weak mind of the queen 
were equally infected. 

The Kitional motives we have men¬ 
tioned were not the real springs of the 
queen's urgency for her coronation ; it 
proceeded from the predictions of a nun 
of the name of Pasithea, who was con¬ 
sidered as a very holy person and an 
inspired prophetess ; this nun had fore¬ 
told that if the queen was not crowned, 
her authority would be very unstable 
after the king's death which was now 
very near. Henry so little liked this 
prophecy that he banished the pro¬ 
phetess from Prance, yet the queen 
corresponded with her to his great dis¬ 
pleasure. Thereupon every astrologer 
in the kingdom had the impertinence to 
tell the king’s fortune, and the pre¬ 
dictions were nearly general that he 
would die in his fifty-eighth year ; some 
indeed said he would never survive the 
completion of the approaching corona¬ 
tion. The conjuror, consult^ by the 
king on his own account, bade him be¬ 
ware of the coronation, and declared 
that he would be killed in a coach ; and 


Sully declares that he had been bidden 
to beware of coaches all his life. We 
have seen him in danger of being 
drowned in one, but he himself thought 
a new coach prediction was especi^y 
invented for this approaching crisis. 

Altogether Henry was entirely averse 
from the performance of the coronation, 
but the expediency of it as a mode of 
settling the succession and the constant 
importunity of the queen made him 
yield, though not without suffering in¬ 
ternal agonies. 

He was filled with melancholy and 
dismay,” says Sully ; “ and here I re¬ 
late Henry’s own words to me. ’ 

“ ‘ My heart tells me that some dis¬ 
aster w’ill happen to me if my wife 
obstinately insist on this coronation, 
which the Concini urge her to; she 
has likewise an earnest desire to bring 
Pasithea back into the kingdom. I 
cannot endure this person should ever 
return to France.’ 

“ The king continued to inveigh 
against the queen’s counsellors, and 
among others Concini and his wife. 
He told me several circumstances re¬ 
garding these foreigners which made 
me look upon them as monsters. He 
said that the queen refused to cat any 
thing but what was cooked in their 
apartment, which they had converted 
into a kind of kitchen, as they had per¬ 
suaded her that her husband meant to 
poison her as a convenient way of 
making her new rival Queen of France. 
These measures were pursued by the 
queen before the escape of Conde, and 
were persisted in afterwads to annoy 
her husband into compliance with her 
wishes regarding the coronation. 

As the queen most firmly believed 
from her fortune-tellers, that this coro¬ 
nation would render her a widow, her 
urgency for it to take place was not 
very complimentary to her husband, 
and Sully never forgives her for the 
eagerness she manifested regarding it. 
Since the king’s foolish passion for the 
Princess of Conde had been notorious, 
mutual uneasiness and constant quarrels 
had entirely weakened the affection that 
Henry and his queen once had for each 
other. According to some letters, 
lately pubhshed from the Biblioiheque 
^Royale, it is found that Henry tried to 
bargain with his queen for the per- 
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fbnnance of the coronation, if she would 
write to the Princess of Conde urging 
her return to France. This Marie de 
Medicis indignantly refused ; the king 
and queen quarrelled violently for a 
week on this point, during which time 
the queen was seen with her eyes so 
red with weeping that she could scarcely 
see. Henry's temper in this instance 
was excited to the utterance of words 
of violence and injustice which seemed 
quite foreign to his nature. As a 
punishment for the queen’s refusal to 
comply with a request little better than 
infamous, Henry punished her by de¬ 
ferring die coronation several days. 
Sully takes the blame of this delay on 
himself; but his extreme desire to vin¬ 
dicate the memory of his adored friend 
from the worst blot on it, his unjust 
treatment of Conde is evident in every 
page of his work. 

The deep impression of superstitious 
horror regarding the’ queen’s coro¬ 
nation certainly is one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary features of that epoch ; it is 
strange to see men of the firmest minds 
indulging in such follies; yet here are 
the words of one reputed to be the 
wisest man in France. 

“ What" asks Sully, “ can we think 
of those black presages which it is most 
certain this prince had of his cruel des¬ 
tiny ? they were indeed dreadful and 
surprising to the last degree. I have 
already related with what reluctance 
he permitted the ceremony of the 
queen's coronation to go on. In a state 
of overwhelming horror, which I own 
I thought at the time an unpardonable 
weakness, he opened his whole heart to 
me ; his own words will be more af¬ 
fecting than any thing I can say. 

“ ‘ Oh ! my friend, I know not what 
is the meaning of it, but my heart tells 
me some fatal event will happen at this 
ceremony.’ 

“ He sat down, as he spoke, in a low 
chair, which, because he liked such a 
seat, 1 had caused to be made on pur¬ 
pose for him and always kept for him 
in my closet, then resigning himself 
to the horror of his anticipations he 
grasped the case of his reading glass 
hard between his fingers, and con¬ 
tinued in a deep reverie, then suddenly 
starting up and striking his hands to¬ 
gether, he said, * 


" ‘ Pardieu, I shall die in this dt^, 
they will murder me here. Oh this 
cursed coronation, it will be the cauK 
of my death.’ 

“ ^ Mon Dieu,’ sire, said I to him, 
what a thought have you entertained, 
it is my opinion you ought to break off 
the queen's coronation, your journey 
and your war.* 

" * Yes,' said be, after I had several 
times made the same proposition to 
him, * yes, break off this coronation 
and let me never hear more of it. My 
mind will then be free from the warn¬ 
ings 1 have received. I shall then 
leave this city and have nothing to 
fear. I would not yield to your solici¬ 
tations,’ continued he, ‘ but it has been 
foretold to me that I should be mur¬ 
dered at a public ceremony and in a 
coach.* 

‘ And I, not knowing this,* replied 
‘ I have often been surprised to hear 
you cry out when in a coach and seem 
alarmed at an inconsiderable danger, 
you whom I have seen unmoved in all 
the rage of war, amidst volleys of can¬ 
non and musket shot, and environed 
by hostile swords and pikes. How¬ 
ever, as you are so uneasy, depart to-' 
morrow, sire, and let this coronation be 
performed without you, or put it off to 
some other time, and let it be long bqfore 
you either see Paris or get into a coach.' 

“ ‘ I would consent to it willingly,’ 
replied the king, ‘ but what will my 
wife say, who has got this coronation 
so strangely into her head ?’ 

“'Let her say what she will,* re¬ 
sumed I, ‘ but I cannot believe she will 
be contumacious when she knows your 
anticipations of evil accident’ 

“ 1 did not wait fi)r any further 
order, but sent immediately to put a 
stop to the preparations for the coro¬ 
nation. It is with much regret that I 
am obliged so confess that the queen 
would not give her husband this satis¬ 
faction, despite of the prayers, entrea¬ 
ties and arguments, with which, dur¬ 
ing three whole days I endeavoured to 
move her. Henry was the first to 
condemn his own terrors in his usual 
mind; at last he left off speaking of 
them in regard to the coronation. The 
queen then privately urged forward 
the preparations, and again his antici¬ 
pations of calamity returned." 
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Nor was the queen without her su¬ 
perstitious apprehensions; according to 
Mathieu, she woke in the night in the 
greatest agitation, and when the king 
inquired the cause, she said. 

“ ‘ 1 dreamed some one stabbed you 
with a knife on the stJiircaso. 

“ ' Thank God,’ replied Henry, * it 
is but a dream.’ 

Then both Henry and the queen 
had a dream the night before the coro¬ 
nation, of a house falljng on him and 
killing him in the Hue de la Ferron- 
ncrie. 

Some time before this period, the 
king was dining at Zamet’.s house, the 
court banker, when he retired from 
table, saying that he w'ould lie down 
in a room by himself and take some 
repose. IJut directly he was by him¬ 
self, he sent f«»r Thomasson, the most 
celebrated astrologer i»f his time, who 
it is said, dealt direct with the devil. 
His majesty then nut many questions 
to him, relating to his person and king¬ 
dom. The m<agiciun told him he must 
take care of himself in May, IfilO : he 
even pointed out to him the day and 
hour on which he would be killed. 
But the king made a jest of him and of 
his art, and began to pull iiira by the 
hair, and sometimes by the beard, 
making him take two or three turns 
rouAd the room in this manner. He 
was very right, adds L’Etoile, and 
would have done still better, if he hael 
not listened to him at all, but banished 
him, and all such abominable pests, the 
kingdom. 

“ With these predictions on his mind, 
Henry said to the queen.— 

" ' IMy dear, if this coronation be not 
performed on the Thursday, it will 
never be done; no, for Friday will be 
too late; after Friday, you will see me 
no more.’ 

“ Then, seeing her absorbed in the 
preparations for robes and decorations, 
he exclaimed— 

“ ‘ Aye, go on, go on queen regent.' 

** To the ladies who stood by, he 
showed the dauphin, saying, 

“ ‘ This is your king.' 

Nor were there wanting minor su- 
mrstitions, in the shape of omens, 
when the coronation procession began, 
the court discovered witli dismay, that 
the painter instead of enamelling the 


queen's arms on argent, had given 
them a dark violet ground, the colour 
of widows; and instead of palms, he 
bad encircled her scutcheon with twist¬ 
ed cords, another emblem of widow¬ 
hood. 

Superstition had reached its climax, 
we think, at the very crisis we are 
describing, and it appears to us that 
the prophecies of sister Pasiphea, the 
queen’s conjuring nun, brought their 
own fulfilment with them. It was, in¬ 
deed, so generally divulged through the 
kingdom, that Henry would meet with 
a violent death before the coronation 
ceremonies concluded, that all the des¬ 
perate fanatics afflicted with destructive 
mania must have been strongly excited 
by the conviction that it was the king’s 
fate to die that month of May. If this 
prediction had not resounded as it did, 
from ojie end, of the kingdom to the 
other, it is j>rol)able that the maniac 
Ravaillac would never have provided 
himself with a knife to slay his patriot 
king. The disputes between the king 
and queen, relative to the banislimeut 
of the nun Pasithea, bad fixed the at¬ 
tention of all the furious fanatics in 
France on her propliecies, and more 
than one plot was certainly on foot to 
fulfil them, although the solitary mono¬ 
maniac Havaillac, keeping his intentions 
secret, was enabled to strike the first 
blow which was successfully fatal. Yet 
we consider tlie death of Henry was 
solely owing to the diviners, who were 
encouraged by the weakness of the age 
to pronounce a doom, which a madman 
thought himself called upon to fulfil. 
Moreover, the somewhat Quixotic war 
und'^aken by Henry was believed by 
all the conrt to be for the sake of re¬ 
gaining the Princess de Conde, and by 
the ignorant Catholics for the purpose 
of subverting the papal dominions and 
establishing calvanisin as the religion 
of Europe. This last notion acted on 
the fanaticism of the mono-maniac, who 
during tlie time of mental anxiety to 
which Sully has described his heroic 
master a prey, had stolen a knifb from 
an ordinary, and was busily employed 
following Henry through Paris where- 
ever he went, and stealthily watching 
to strike the blow he believed himself 
fated to inflict. Among Henry's other 
forebodings be fancied, in the last few 
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days of his life, that he constantly heard 
the steps of some unseen assassin seek¬ 
ing him. His state of mind cannot be 
more beautifully described than in that 
splendid allusion which Schiller puts 
into the month of Duke Wallenstein, 
and which is thus nobly rendered by 
Coleridge:— 

"That which we read of the Fourth Henry’s 
death 

Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of mine own future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere Ravaillac armed himself therewith. 
His quiet mind forsook him; the phantasma 
Started him in his Louvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air; like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival. 

And still, with boding sense, he heard the 
tread 

Of feet that even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris.” 

" The numerous tokens of the death 
of Henry IV.,” says a celebrated wri¬ 
ter, " are finely tragical. Marie de Me¬ 
dicis, in her dream, saw the brilliant 
gems of her crown turn to pearls, the 
symbols of tears and mourning. An 
owl came and hooted till sunrise at the 
window where the king and queen 
slept at St. Denis on the night pre¬ 
ceding this coronation. While the cere¬ 
mony was performed, it was observed 
with horror that the dark portals lead¬ 
ing to the royal sepulchres beneath 
the abbey, stood gaping and expanded, 
as if yawning impatiently for the entry 
of a new tenant. The flame of the 
consecrated taper held by the queen 
was suddenly extinguish^, and twice 
her splendid diadem fell to the ground." 

Meantime this long dreaded coro¬ 
nation of Marie de Medicis took place, 
happily, at St. Denis, on the 13th of 
May, Thursday, IHIO. The favourite 
Bassompiere, in his memoirs, declares 
that it was performed with the utmost 
magnificence, and that the king (most 
likely believing the danger was past) 
became exceedingly gay during the 
ceremony. “ The king said to her ma¬ 
jesty before both the Duke of Guise 
and myself, 

" * Nevertheless, I shall die one of 
these days, and when you have lost me 
you will find the difference between me 
and other men.' 

I said to him:—‘ Good God, sire, 
will you always talk of this dying so 


soon ? Such expressions are not proper. 
You will still live, please 6od, maiiy 
happy years. There is no felicity com¬ 
parable to yours on earth ; you are in 
middle lim, in perfect health and 
strength of body, loved, nay adored by 
your subjects, have the most flourishing 
kingdom on earth, and plenty of money. 
You have a beautiful wife and lovely 
children growing up apace. What can 
you wish for more ?' 

" He sighing replied, ‘My friend, I 
must leave them all soon.' ” 

Such was the dialogue the Duke de 
Bassompiere records as passing in St. 
Denis at the coronation of the queen. 

The most splendid of the coronation 
festivals was expected to take place on 
the Sunday following, when the queen, 
arrayed in her diadem and royal robes, 
was to enter Paris and pass in pro¬ 
cession to Notre Dame. 

On the evening of the coronation 
day Henry thus forecast the occupations 
of the ensuing week :— 

" I will put my affairs in order on 
Friday; on Saturday I will run at the 
ring ; on Sunday my wife shall make 
her grand entry into Paris ; on Monday 
my daughter Vendonie* shall be mar¬ 
ried ; on Tuesday we keep the marriage 
feast; and on Wednesday to horse and 
away to the war.” 

Not one of these appointments was 
he ever destined to fulfil. 

The Duke of Sully had been severely 
indisposed with the breaking out of an 
old wound, which had prevented him 
from attending the queen's coronation. 
On the afternoon of the 14th of May, 
Henry got into his coach for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting him at the Arsenal. 
Henry had not slept the preceding 
night and was remarkably restless and 
uneasy. His son, the Duke de Ven- 
dorae,j' entreated his majesty not to go 
out on that day which had been pre¬ 
dicted as fatal. 

" I see,” said the king, ** you have 
consulted the almanac, and have heard 
of the prediction of La Brosse from my 
cousin, the Count de Soiasons, but he 
is an old fool, and you who are young 
are worse.” The Duke of Vendome 
then went to the queen who likewise 


* Daughter of the Fair Gabrielie. 
■f- Soa of the Fair Gabrielie. 
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begged the king not to go out that day. 
He said to her, *' I have no great inch- 
nation to go to the Arsenal, because I 
shall put myself in a passion." 

“ Do not go then. Monsieur," relied 
the queen, ''you are in a good humour 
now, why should you go to make your¬ 
self uneasy ?" 

The queen showed but little pene¬ 
tration to call the perturbation of her 
husband good humour. But she thought 
all humours good that did not oppose 
her peculiar selfisms. 

" My God!" answered Henry, going 
to the window and striking his fore¬ 
head, “ there is something here which 
strangely troubles me. I know not 
what is the matter, but I catmot over¬ 
come it.” , 

Pere Matthieu declares that when 
he inquired if hi» coach was ready and 
that word was passed down to the 
court-yard of Louvre, the assassin who 
was lurking therein exclaimed— 

" I have thee I thou ail lost!” 

As the king was going into the coach, 
M. de Vitry approached and said— 

“ ‘ Permit me, sire, to send the 
guards with your majesty.* 

" ' No,’ returned the king, ' I will 
have neither you nor your guards. I 
will have none about me—go, do what 
I told you.’ 

" Then entering his coach, and re¬ 
flecting, it is suuposed, on the fatal 
pi'edictions for that day — he asked 
what day of the month it was. 

" ‘ Sire,’ said one, 'itisthe 13th of May.’ 

" ‘ No,’ said another of his attend¬ 
ants, ' it is the 14th.* 

" ‘ Right,’ answered Henry to the 
last,' you know your almanac better 
than he.’ He laughed, but added, in 
a low voice— 

"' Between the 13th and the 14th of 
May.' He ordered the coachman to 
drive to the churchyard of St. Inno¬ 
cent. Ravaillac had remained a long 
time watching with malignant patience, 
sitting on the stones at the gates of the 
Louvre where the footmen wait for 
. their masters. He designed to have 
given the blow between the two gates, 
the place where he was affording him 
some advantage; but he found the 
Duke d'Emmon on the side where he 
exacted the king would have been. 

Henry was seated on the back part 


of the coach, and unibrtunately the 
weather being very fine, he would have 
all the curtains drawn up, that he 
might see, as he passed, the prepara¬ 
tions for the queen's grand procession 
to Notre Ddme. Our readera must not 
figure to themselves any resemblance 
to a modem state carriage in this ve¬ 
hicle, not even to that of the Lord 
Mayor of London, which was the state 
coach of the grandson of Henry, Louis 
the XIV.; this coach was more like a 

J nllared waggon, with an awning and 
eathem curtains festooned between; 
we find by the load it carried, that it 
must have been cumbrous beyond mea¬ 
sure ; it had steps on each side, with a 
sort of leathern case to keep those who 
entered, from the wheels, something 
like a modern appendage lately intro¬ 
duced for that purpose: these were 
called hoots, and in or near them was 
some sort of contrivance for persons to 
ride. This explanation is requisite to 
make the mode of Henry's assassina¬ 
tion at all comprehensible. For there 
were seven persons besides himself, 
seated in that coach. Henry, with the 
Duke d’Epernon at his right hand, 
occupied the back of the carriage, the 
Marshals de Lavurdin and Roquelaure, 
the right boot; near the left boot were 
the Duke de Montbazon and the Mar¬ 
quis de la Force, whilst opposite to the 
king sat the Marquis de Mirebeau, and 
Du Plessis Liancourt, his first master 
of horse ; Vitry, the captain of his guard 
had, as we have seen, been sent an¬ 
other way by the king ; this was 
really to hasten the preparations for 
the queen’s grand entry into Notre 
Dame on the ensuing Sunday. 

The coach turned from the Rue St. 
Honor^i into that called Feronnerie, 
which was then very narrow, and made 
more so by the little shops erected 
against the wall of the Churchyard St. 
Innocent. A little embarrassment was 
occasioned by the meeting of two carts, 
one laden with wine and the other with 
hay, so that the king’s coach was obliged 
to stop in a corner of the street, over 
against the abode of a certain notary. 
The footmen took a nearer way, that 
they 'might with less difficulty come up 
to the coach at tlie end of the street. 
These footmen as well as the species 
of coach will not coincide with the 
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ideas of modern readers, they were 
attendants of a carriage, who ran after 
it, mid before it, and on each side; 
they were called running footmen, but 
bad little difficulty in keeping up with 
the heavy caravans called coaches 
which carried eight inside. 

Such was the state of the king's equi¬ 
page, when Ravaillac, who had followed 
the royal equipage from the Louvre, 
perceiving that it stopped and that 
there was no person near it, advanced 
to that side where he observed that the 
king was seated. His cloak being 
wrapped around his left arm served to 
conceal the knife he held. Sliding 
between the shops and the coach, as 
if he were attempting to pass by like 
others, he supported one foot upon a 
spoke of the hind wheel, and the other 
upon a stone, and, drawing a knife, 
edged on both sides, gave the king a 
wound a little above the heart. IJenry 
had, the instant before, just turned 
towards the Duke d’Epernon, and was 
reading a letter: feeling himself struck, 
he cried out— 

“ I am wounded!” In the same 
instant the assassin perceiving the 
blow to have been ineffectual, repeated 
it with such quickness that not one of 
those in the coach had time to parry 
or prevent it. The last blow went di¬ 
rectly to his heart, so that the blood 
gushing from his mouth, the king ex¬ 
pired with a deep sigh, or as Matthieu 
asserts, pronouncing in a,faint and 
dying voice these words;— 

“ It is nothing." 

The murderer stood perched on the 
wheel, perfectly insensible to his own 
safety, brandishing his bloody knife ; 
had he thrown it down and run away, 
it would have been difficult to have 
made out who had killed the king, for 
the nobles who were in the coach, got 
out of it with such precipitation that 
they hindered each other from seizing 
the assassin. One of them finding that 
the king spoke no more, and that the 
blood kept proceeding from his mouth, 
cried out in his horror. 

* The king is killed !’ 

" These words immediately occa¬ 
sioned a great tumult. The people, 
who were in the streets, rushed into 
the nearest shops, one upon another, 
in the same dismay as if the city were 


taken. The Duke d’Epemon be¬ 
thought himself of crying out that the 
king, was only in a swoon; they de¬ 
sired some wine for him, and while 
the crowd eagerly dispersed to get 
some, the coach was shut up and hur¬ 
ried. back with the royal body ta the 
Louvre. 

“ The queen was in her closet When 
this sad news was brought to her: 
wild with grief she came out to see 
him whom she had recently parted 
with full of health, brought back a, 
murdered, corpse. The chancellor met 
her rushing down the grand staircase, 
he slopped her, and almost forcibly 
led her towards her closet. 

“ * Oh, heavens,’ she said, ‘ detain 
me n6t, the king is dead!’ 

“ He, without betraying any emo¬ 
tion, replied, * Your mmesty must par¬ 
don me, the kings of France never 
die.* 

" Then persuading her to re-enter 
her closet, ne said, 'We must take care 
of OUT affairs and reserve these tears 
for our leisure, we have need of reme¬ 
dies not of grief.’ ^ Siller was the man 
who uttered this cold-hearted piece of 
good sense. 

" The Captain of the Guards was 
then ordered to assemble all the royal 
children in the strongest room of the 
Louvre, and to watch them there, espe¬ 
cially the young king, to whom no one 
was to have access. Louis XIII., the 
eldest of these little ones, wanted some 
mdhths of completing his ninth year, 
the youngest, Henrietta, was a ba% of 
six months old. 

“ The Duke de Bassompierre was 
not with the king when the fatal blow 
was struck. He thus vividly describes 
his feelings at the fatal news:— 

«' When I heard of this frightful 
event, I ran like one deprived of rea¬ 
son, and mounting the first horse 1 
could get, galloped to the Louvre. I 
rode on as far as the rails where the 
French and Swiss guards were then 
placed, with their pikes lowered; M. 
Le Grand and 1 got through, we ran 
to the king’s closet, and saw him ex¬ 
tended on his bed. M. de Vie had 
laid the cross of his order on his mouth, 
and sitting by him on the bed im¬ 
plored him to think on God. Molon 
the first physician, was sitting on the 
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bedside weeping. We fancied we heard 
him sigh, upon which the physician, 
cried out, ' Ah, it is over, he is gone.* 

"M. Le Grand, when he entered, 
knelt down at tlie foot of the bed, and 
took his hand which he held and kissed. 
As for me, I threw myself at his feet, 
which I embraced, weeping bitterly. 
The Duke of Guise came in and em¬ 
braced him. 

At night they drest the king’s body 
as if he were alive. M. dii Maine gave 
him his clothes, M. le Grand served 
him and 1 was ordered to serve him in 
place of M. de Bouillon. 

All this time the Duke de Sully be¬ 
haved like a man distracted; indeed the 
deep intensity of his grief seems to 
have taken away his usual presence of 
mind. Not for a moment was the fact 
supposed to be as it really was ; no one 
guessed that the blpw originated in the 
mind of a solitary and secretive mono¬ 
maniac under the excitement of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism. It was believed to 
be the first outbreak of a revival of the 
league, the first stroke of an insurrec¬ 
tion involving a revolution. In the 
hands of tlie Duke of Sully were 
placed the care at once of the Arsenal, 
the Bastille, and an immense mass of 
treasure which he had stored in the 
vaults of that fortress. If Sully fell 
into the hands of the enemy’s faction, 
all was lost to the young king, in case 
of an insurrection of the people. This 
must be considered when we read with 
surprise the extraordinary caution dis¬ 
placed by that great minister in re¬ 
fusing to go to the Louvre immediately 
the queen sent for him. He thus men¬ 
tions the manner in which the news of 
Henry’s death first reached him. 

We have mentioned that Sully was 
ill, the king had commanded him to 
receive him in his night gown and cap, 
and to bathe and take great care of 
himself. In this invalid state. Sully 
was waiting for the visit of his master 
when the assassination took place. 

“ At four in the afternoon I had just 
entered my wardrobe, when I heard 
Castinet utter a great cry which was 
re-echoed by a scream from my wife: 
presently my whole household resound¬ 
ed with the exclamations'— 

“ Ah God, all is lost! France is un¬ 
done !" I went out precipitately, un- 


drest as I was, to enquire the meaning 
of this lamentation. 

"Ah Monsieur,” cried all my peo¬ 
ple, " the king has been just now dan¬ 
gerously wounded in the side by a 
knife!” 

I had no time to doubt the dreadful 
news, for St. Michel, who had been 
witness of the cruel blow, rushed in, 
bringing the knife with w'hich it had 
been given, still reeking with the blood 
of my king. 

^ “ Oh God!” cried I raising my hands 
to heaven in a distraction of grief no 
words can describe, “ Oh God, have 
pity upon him, upon us and the poor 
country, 'tis done ! and he is murdered, 
God has let loose all his wrath upon 
France, by permitting so cruel an ac¬ 
cident ! by which he has delivered her 
into foreign hands.” 

While Sully imagined the king was 
yet alive he mounted on horseback 
and with a strong party of horse ap- 
proachetl the Louvre; but when he 
actually heard that the king was dead, 
he forbore entering, and retreated to 
tlie Bastille where he went to bed, and 
refused to rise and go to the queen 
though she sent upwards of ten mes¬ 
sengers, each more urgent than the 
other to demand his presence. This 
conduct, which arose from the necessity 
Sully felt for keeping guard over the 
vast treasure under his care in the 
vaults of the Bastille, has been inter¬ 
preted into a tlistrust of the queen’s 
rectitude of intention ; historians have 
accused her favourites, the Concini 
as the real conspirators against the life 
of Henry the Great and have even de¬ 
clared that the queen was in the plot. 
As civioxation has advanced, a greater 
proportion of maniacs afflicted like the 
wretched Ravaillac, have passed under 
observation both in public and private 
life. We can believe the wretched 
man had no accomplices ; a fact that 
added certainty to his blow; but no¬ 
thing could induce any contemporary 
to credit that the great Henry was not 
the victim of a complicated conspiracy. 
According to the prejudices of the 
writers ; the Concini, and the queen’s 
party; the Marchioness of Verneuil, 
and her party ; the Duke d’ Epernon, 
and his party; and the Guises and 
the Spaniards, the old leaven of the 
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league, are each in turn made guilty of 
having ejected the king’s death by 
the hands of Ravaillac. 

Nothing could lx* more unfortunate 
for the queen's good name, than Sully’s 
distrustful hesitation of putting himself 
in her power; tliis only lasted till the 
next day, when finding no symptoms 
of revolt or any agitation, excepting 
that of universal grief among the peo¬ 
ple of Paris, the great minister im¬ 
pelled by his affection for Henry ven¬ 
turing to relax from his personal care 
of the treasure set out well guard¬ 
ed to the Louvre, 

Had Henry’s death-stroke been ef¬ 
fected by the rebellious movement of an 
adverse party, such conduct was most 
prudent and admirable; but, as that 
was not the case, the queen afterwards 
took this caution heinously, and it pre¬ 
vented France from having the blessing 
of his wise government during the mi¬ 
nority of the young king. 

The queen herself was in too much 
affliction to have formed any resent¬ 
ment at the first interview with the 
prime minister, nor was she at that 
time aware but that there was great 
occasion for all his precautions. It 
was the after comments of her favour¬ 
ites that occasioned her displeasure. 

“ As I passed through the several 
courts of the Louvre,” .says Sully, 
“ some of the kings personal servants 
advanced to meet me with tears in their 
eyes, some groaned heavily as they saw 
me pass, and some cried to me, not to 
abandon the children after having so well 
served the father! When I came into 
the queen’s presence, all the little con¬ 
stancy with which I had armed myself 
so totally left me that I broke out not 
only into tears but cries, and her ma¬ 
jesty no longer found in herself that 
fortitude with which she had prepared 
to see me, our grief prevented speech 
and we made up a scene together that 
could not be beheld without anguish. 
At last the queen ordered the young 
king to b*' brought to me, whose ten¬ 
der caresses gave a new assault to my 
heart, almost more than I could bear. 
What the young prince said to me, or 


what I said to him, I cannot remember, 
all I know is, that I held him to my 
heart in such a passion of grief that hu 
attendants could scarcely tear him from 
my arms. 

“ ‘ My son,’ said the queen, his mo¬ 
ther, to him, 'this is M. de Sully, you 
must love him well, for he was one of 
the best and most faithful servants of 
the king your father, and 1 entreat him 
to continue to serve him In the same 
manner.’ 

“ The Queen and I had some other 
discourse together, neither of us being 
able to cease from weeping for an in¬ 
stant she afterwards said that the sight 
of me wrung her heart more than that 
of any one belonging to the king.” 

The sudden death of Henry had left 
the kingdom in a total state of disar- 
riuigement in regard to the government 
'during the minority of the little king. 
Henry we find, had intended to leave 
the queen as regent during the cam¬ 
paign he was about to make, but she 
would have evidently been restrained 
and directed by a council guided by 
the wisdom of Sully. It was likewise 
hi.s intention, according to the ancient 
constitution of France, to make Marie 
queen regent in case of his death. 
France forbids its sceptre to pass to a 
female heir, lest a foreign prince should 
govern; yet permits a foreign princess 
to govern them in the difficult circum¬ 
stances of a minority ! The enthusias¬ 
tic affection of the parliament tor the 
memory of their patriotic king, led 
them to fulfil his known intentions by 
making his widow regent, but unfor¬ 
tunately, they exceeded Henry's wishes, 
and placed unlimited power in her 
hands. Despotic power is a weapon 
too heavy for the wielding of men of 
ordinary capacity, but in the hands of 
a female who was HI educated, and of a 
character at the same time pliable to 
interested flatterers and obstinately per¬ 
verse to the advice <»f true friends, it 
was a gift of t!ie most injurious nature 
for her own happiness, as we shall 
presently see in the continuation of this 
queen's memoirs during her stormy re¬ 
gency. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE 

WhoU-hnsth Portrait of Marie de Medicist second Queen of Henry the Great, 
Kins y France, copied and coloured from the Original, painted by Rubens from 
the life, in the Luxemburg Gallery. 


Our portrait of Marie de Medicis is 
detached from one of those master, 
pieces of Rubens which adorned the 
Luxemburg, that palace built and or. 
namented under the munificent patron, 
age of this queen when she was ^gent 
of France. This figure is detached 
firom the grand picture of her marriage 
with Henri Quatre, and represents her 
in her bridal robes, in tlie act of giving 
her hand to receive the wedding-ring 
from the king. Our engraving is a 
remarkably successful likeness of this 
beantiful princess. We must remind 
our readers that, with the exception of 
dark Italian eyes, this princess was a 
German in person, and bore a resem¬ 
blance to the Austrian family of whom 
her mother was an archduchess ; for 
this reason all Rubens’ numerous pic¬ 
tures of his royal patroness remind the 
beholders of his fair blooming Flemish 
countrywomen; but in reuity this 
princess resembled her Flemish an- 
cest^ on her maternal line, rather than 
her Italian forefathers. 

Queen Marie was just twenty-seven 
when she gave her hand to the great 
Henry in the Cathedral of Lyons, in the 
year 1600, when she wore the present 
dress as a royal bride; her hair is 
combed backwards over a cushion, ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the era; even 
allowing for that addition, her head is 


remarkably high and pointed in fremt, 
and the same development may be ob¬ 
served in the portraits of her unhappy 
son, Louis XIII. An antique coronet 
of gold is placed slanting backwards, 
from which flow gold edged lappets. 
She wears the throat pearl necklace 
usual throughout that century. Her 
dress is white satin embroidered with 
gold; it has the graceful open ruff, and 
the corsage of the dress has reverses 
which turn back on the shoulders and 
partially show the bosom. The sleeves 
are full above and straight to the wrists, 
which are barred with gold and finished 
with puckered cuffs; the corsage is 
pointed; a large pearl medallion figured 
with a jfleur..de-lis placed in front, pro¬ 
bably conceals a portrait of the king; 
from this pearls and diamond studs are 
alternately arranged down the front to 
the corsage point. The skirt of the 
dress has a sweeping train bordered 
with four bands of gold tissue. Instead 
of a cordeliire, broad bands of figured 
gold tissue, edged with pearls, are 
placed down the front of the dress, 
trimmed with little love-knots of white 
ribbon and gold tags or points. A 
mantle of gold and white gauze is 
thrown around her. • The cumberous 
outline of her drum farthingale alone 
detracts from the elegance of this royal 
bridal costume. 


P E N S E E.—Nc. VI. 

Fl^OWSRS. 


Flowers are the loved of all: 

Of young and old, of peasant and of peer; 

E’en the stern tyrant of our race himself 
Loveth their bloom and fragrancy, and doth cull 
Full many a garland from the homes of earth. 
Less frequent on the wither'd form of age. 

Than on the joyous heart and cloudless brow. 
His icy touch is laid. Alas ! for them— 

The young, the beautiful, the well-beloved ; 
Flowers fair and sweet of scent, a radiant wreath 
To deck the cold and wintry brow of death I 


T. W. 
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THE PALL OP LEONORA GALLIGAI, 

AN EPIBODE IN THE EIFE OF MABIE DX MBDZCI8. 


[The Portrait and Memoir of this remarkable person, was published in “ the Lady's Maguine/* 
March 1, 1838. The following account of her fall and fearful execution for treason and sorcery, 
contains details as ejttraordinary as faUhfful, of the private and public life of one who held so con¬ 
spicuous a place at Court, as well as in the aflairs of a great kingdom.] 


I.—A Young Pavoubite. 

One lovely morning in the month of 
April, a young man, very plainly at¬ 
tired, and apparently in delicate health, 
■was observed in profound reverie, rest¬ 
ing upon his elbow at a window of the 
chateau of the Tuileries. A clear and. 
serene sky, radiant with the earliest 
beams of a spring-tide sun—sparkling 
diadems of pearly dew-drops crowning 
each leaf and budding flower in the 
delightful gardens around — varlets, 
horses, dogs, guards, gentlemen walk¬ 
ing or riding to and fro; trumpets, 
drums, the confused hubbub and bustle 
of a guy and animated court failed to 
awaken him from the reflections in 
whicli he seemed to be so deeply ab¬ 
sorbed] and nevertheless each indivi¬ 
dual who passed beneath the window 
in which his pale and pensive face was 
as it were enframed, in silent respect 
uncovered his head. At length, as if 
suddenly struck with some idea, which 
he liad long been endeavouring to 
master, he abruptly quitted his post, 
and hastily traversing the vast and 
still deserted galleries of the Tuileries, 
at a distant wing, entered hastily and 
unannounced, a richly furnished cJham- 
ber. The disorderly aspect of the 
apartment betrayed the careless habits 
and ill-assorted luxury of its occupant. 
Swords, daggers, pistols, a superbly 
illuminated missal, hunting-horns, cui¬ 
rasses, swgs antlers, chains of gold and 
silver, dog-whistles and riding-whips, 
were heaped pell-mell upon the rich 
cushions and furniture, carved by the 
hands of the first artists and admirably 

E olished; whilst a pourpoint, cloak, 
aut-de-chausses, and a pair of funnel- 
shaped boots upon the floor around the 
bed, announced the haste with which 
some one who still slumbered pro¬ 
foundly, had on the previous night 
betaken himself to rest. 


No sooner was the door opened, than 
a beautiful CTeyhound flew barking 
towards the door. 

" Softly, Jupiter,” exclaimed the 
young man's well known voice, and 
the crouching dog approached as if to 
implore a caress from the new comer. 

“ Who goes there,” cried his master 
awakening: “ by Saint Hubert/ wilt 
let one have some little repose? After 
the fatigue of yesterday's chase, mie 
might readily dispense with going to 
mass this morning.” - 

“ Comrade,” replied the visitor, " we 
will in future repair to the chase when 
we have nothing better to do—now to 
mass to thank heaven for its protection, 
and when masters of our homes then 
will we sleep the whole morning long.” 

“ Sire!” 

" Luynes, my faithful servant and 
companion, my dear Luynes, call me 
no longer sire; it was right whilst I 
remain^ young, and knew not what 
it meant, to be seated upon a throne, 
but now. ... 1 ought to reign, com¬ 
mand ; I am lord and master here ; 
yet, see the manner in which they treat 
me; my mother has betrayed me, and 
dissipated tlie heritage of the Great 
Henry, by bestowing largesses upon 
an adventurer and his wife.' Luynes, 
Luynes, what should be done ?" And 
uttering these words, the youthful 
speaker, Louis Xlll., seated himself 
upon the foot of his favourite's bed; the 
latter was about to rise. 

“ Lie still; here we may converse 
alone at libei^; they know not 1 am 
in thy apartment. The insolence and 
avarice of Concino increases daily-— 
how to put an end to his usurpation 
and despotism, I know not.” 

1 have already told you a thousand 
times, sire, that there is only one way: 
by ridding yourself for ever of that in¬ 
famous Italian—dispatch him at once." 
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** Thou proceedest quickly in the 
business, comrade. Woe followetfa the 
footsteps of him, who, in order to fix 
himself on a throne, makes dead bodies 
serve him by way of steps." 

" Ay, ay, woe attend the traitor, the 
ambitious wretch who in order to seize 
upon a crown to which he possessed 
no shadow of right, would make his 
sword hew down the head which wears 
it. Woe be to him, for he has stolen 
that which belongs not to him ; woe 
to him! He has sacrificed the man 
upon whose forehead heaven has writ- 
ten ' thou shalt be king!' woe to him 
for he has committed high treason 
against his master; woe to Concino, 
for he withholds your right. So strike 
the beggar adventurer, who, arraying 
himself in your royal mantle, daily 
treats you with scorn. Sire, sire, it is 
but justioe, 'tis a duty to be rid of 
him, for heaven ordained that you 
were born a king! . . . Continue 
silent, enduring, and they may say 
with reason ' King Louis is merely 
a peevish and ailing youth; in order 
to distract his ennui, we will send him 
a hunting in the forest of Vincennes, 
with that hair-brained dc Liiynes.'" 

"Could you not,” inquired the too 
peaceful monarch, " find some other 
means to remove him? Might I not 
withdraw myself into Champagne, in 
the heart of my army—take up my 
abode at Rouen or in Amboise ?” 

“No, no, sire, the Italian must be 
struck down in Paris: no arming—no 
war. 'Tis here, here, is the seat of his 
fortune and the theatre of his inquiries, 
and here he ought to fall. In fine, 
does his majesty believe me to be 
devoted tb his service, ready to risk 
my life for his?” 

" Yes, Luynes." 

"Yet think roe the friend of Con¬ 
cino and his sorceress wife?” 

" No.” 

“ Will your majesty then not rid 
yourself of them ? Will you be king?” 

" Yes.” 

" 'Tis not for you then to attempt 
to accomplish an enterprise, the exe¬ 
cution of which must only be con¬ 
fided to sure hands, whose lives, if 
there be risk, are less precious tiian 
yours. I only ask one thing of you. 


sire, charge me with the whole afiiur, 
an4 I will vouch for its success ?'* 

" Entirely alone ?” inquired Louis. 

" Trouble yourself with nothing, 
sire, and they shall soon see whether 
Luynes knows only how to hunt, whip 
in dogs, and breed speckled magpies.” 

" But surely, liuynes, thou cans't 
have this Italian carried olF! One could 
put him in the Bastille, and then the 
parliament could be entrusted to pre¬ 
pare a process.” 

" Useless ceremony, sire; one slays 
a thief without either form or process. 
The Italian and his mate must die. 
Can you so quickly forget their end¬ 
less insults. Yesterday only, .whilst 
playing billiards with you, did not 
this unhanged dog remain covered ? 
At the last council, did he net seat 
himself in your majesty chair—the 
king’s chair! and by a wave of his 
wand, command the secretaries of state 
to read, one after another, the dis¬ 
patches, giving unasked his assent or 
dissent as fancy prompted. And Gal- 
ligai, the sorceress, the lady-peasant, 
who left her wooden shoes at the 
palace-gate, and exchanged her wool¬ 
len colillon for a velvet robe; has not 
Madnmc la Marechale too, desired Louis 
the Thirteenth not to speak so loud, 
because she had a head-ache ? Is this 
not sufficient evidence of pride and 
insolence; yet their ambition remains 
unsatisfied? The other day, said Con¬ 
cino, ‘ 1 am curious to see how far 
fortune is able to impel a man.' ‘ To 
the gallows,” replied I mentally—from 
my heart’s very core.” 

" Ay, ay, you are right. But my 
mother ?” 

•“ The royal la^, your mother! 
sire? The crown of Prance never falls 
to the distaff. You would surround 
it with honour, and watchfulness, and 
then if she love and honour you, as 
her title of queen and mother demands, 
ought she not rather to rejoice at be¬ 
holding one among the first diadems 
of the universe in the brow of her son, 
than in the grasp of a once beggarly 
foreigner!” 

But the death of Oalligai her fa¬ 
vourite would grieve her exceedingly.” 

" No, no, sire, for she would, at the 
balance weigh, between your majesty. 
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and that knave. Know you what Con- 
dno add at billiards the day before 
yesterday ? It was relative to the sniall 
cannon you have thought fit to plant 
in the garden of the Tuileries, and your 
desire to join the army in the field. 
*'That boy go to war I* cried he,— 
* Maiire-Mnueke'* would deserve to be 
whipped.’ ’’ 

* Insolent!—but, Luynes, my mo¬ 
ther ! What should I do, what should 
1 say, when she comes in tears to de¬ 
mand an account of Coiicino’s death ?” 

“ Refuse to listen to or see her.” 

" Good—^it—shall be so. I will not 
see her. You promise then to rid me 
of him 

“ Sire, 1 swear it.” 

" Whom wilt thou choose to aid 
thee 

“ Vitry, the brave Vitry, tlie son of 
the best servant of the deceased king, 
your father.” 

“ Well—let it be Vitry. Now, my 
good Luynes, let me embrace thee. 
And when reckon^you—” 

“ To-morrow, you will be king.” 

“ To-morrow !—you will be the king 
of France’s best friend.” 

" Heaven grant it!” 

“ Some one comes—I leave you. 
Should my mother ask wherefore 1 
came to visit thee thus early, tell her 
’twas to consult thee concerning one of 
my speckled magpies that had fallen 
sick.” 

“ Ay, sire, to-morrow—and after 
that no account shall be rendered to 
any one.” 

“ Yea, but indeedto heaven and 
my father, the deceased king,” gravely 
replied the young prince as he with¬ 
drew. 

" Concino, CoRcitto,” murmured 
Luynes, when his royal master had 
quitted the chamber.—“ Marie de Me- 
dids, you have jested long at my ex¬ 
pense; your star of fortune hath set, 
and the hand of the page wjio bred the 
speckled pies will shortly grasp 
baton of grand constable of France.” 

II.— THE AMBUSH.' 

Long, loudly, bitterly, had the prin¬ 
cipal lords and princes of the court, 

'* A ftiek-nafflo given bjr Henri Qoatre to hiv 
ton Lovis XIIL 

8— -VOL. XIV.—MARCH, 1839. 
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together with the ancient servants of 
the late king murmured against the im¬ 
measurable avarice and ambition of the 
Marshal d’Ancre. The son of a nota^ 
from some small town of Italy, Condno 
Condni had married Leonora Galligai, 
daughter of the nurse of Queen Marie 
de Medicis. The bride of HenH 
Quatre had brought in her suite several 
Italians to the court of France, and 
among others, Concino and his wiib. 
The queen had coirceived the greatest 
affection for them, and at the death of 
her husband, when the parliament con¬ 
ferred upon her the regency of the king¬ 
dom, she invested Concino Condni w^ 
unlimited confidence, loaded him with 
honourable distinction and the highest 
offices of the kingdom, and the adminis¬ 
tration of that powerful state, which 
through the skill, care, and patience of 
Henry the Great had beep sq^tched 
from the inevitable ruin impending 
over it, had now become the prey -of 
an obscure favourite. 

The queen-mother and the friends 
of the marshal, how'ever, did not fail to 
see fliat the horizon around was .grow¬ 
ing dark and threatening ; they feared 
though without knowing any thing de¬ 
finite or certain, the plotting tuf a no¬ 
bility jealous of a foreigner's authority, 
and howsoever mild and timorous the 
character of the young monarch might 
be, they dreaded the fall of an impend¬ 
ing thunderbolt. More confident than 
ever in his good fortune, the marshal 
neglected all advice, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the pressing solicitations of his wife, 
added to those of his friends, be was 
obstinate in remaining in France. 

On the 24th of April, the young kiqg 
had risen at an early hour, having an¬ 
nounced on the previous evening his 
intention of joining in the chase. A 
carriage and six awaited to conveyTiirn 
to the appointed spot; his ordinary at¬ 
tendants and liis swiftest hunters stood 
ready in the court-yard, showing nEmy 
signs of impatience for they had long 
waited the signal for departure being 
given. Each time that an ofiicer made 
his appearance in the court-yard, the 
guards fell into the ranks, but as quickly 
broke them again, for the king was o<it 
yet ready; at one period it was thought 
he bad gone to bmakfast, at another 
that he was attending mass, at another 
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that he was merely finishing a game at 
billiards. Louis XIll. was, however, 
walking to and fro in the great gallery, 
accompanied by M. de Vitry and Co¬ 
lonel d’Ornano, his whole frame be¬ 
tokening a high state of agitation and 
mental suffering. 

“ At any rate, M. de Vitry, I desire 
that you remove madame, my royal 
mother, that 1 may not see her. Not 
that I dread her presence or remon¬ 
strances .... but her anguish .... 
her tears.” 

** Yes, sire, in an hour all will be 
over.’* 

At these words an equerry entered 
and made a sign to M. de Vitry. 

" Sire, the moment has arrived ; I 
hasten to clear the road of an obstacle 
that impedes your progress.” 

** Go, M. de Vitry, you have ever 
shown yourself brave and faithful by 
the side of our deceased king and father; 
you will perform the like services for 
his son. That which you are about to 
render me is perhaps the greatest which 
I may ever claim at yonr hands. 1 
thank you heartily for your good will 
—depend upon my gratitude.” 

Vitry took his departure. The king 
sat down, and the youthful Botree con¬ 
versed with him on various subjects; 
but he scarcely gave an appropriate 
answer to a single question, and, in or¬ 
der to conceal the violent emotion that 
oppressed him, amused himself by 
scratching a piece of parchment with 
the blade of a penknife. 

Luynes had concerted matters with 
M. de Vitry on the previous night, and 
the latter had taken upon himself the 
task of dispatching tlie Italian in the 
morning, lie had posted several per¬ 
sons in ambush, whose duty it was to 
apprise him of the marshal’s arrival at 
the Louvre; he had stationed the Sieur 
du Hallier, his brother, in a comer of 
the lower court with two or three exe¬ 
cutioner’s men, and Persan in another 
spot with a like number of soldiers; 
Laschenaye stood sentinel at the first 
gate. As for himself, after quitting 
the king and whilst awaiting the signal, 
he seated himself in the hall of the 
Swiss guard, upon a coffer, and held 
conversation on indifferent topics with 
the men around him. About ten o’clock 
the marshal quitted his abode to repair 


to the Louvre accompanied by fifty or 
sixty persons who preceded him. He 
was attired in a pourpoint of black gold 
toile, and a haul de chausse of greyish- 
brown velvet with broad Milan bands. 
He was truly a noble-looking cavalier; 
all his movements were imprinted with 
grace and ease, and in the midst of the 
cortege which surrounded him, he had 
rather the air of a prince of the blood, 
thim that of a courtier or offiem* going 
to render homage at the monarch’s 
* levee. Vitry, apprised of the marshal’s 
arrival, quitted the hall of the Swiss 
guard with cloak over his shoulder, and, 
his baton in hand, proceeded straight 
to the gate of the Louvre. Du Halher, 
Persan and their men, some fifteen in 
number, followed and ranged them¬ 
selves round him in the passage be¬ 
tween the outer court and the draw¬ 
bridge. By dej^ees, Vitry and his 
party made their way through the 
crowd escorting the marshal, with 
whom were the Baron du Tour, Sar- 
diny, Casiny, Lamotte, Bonvil, and 
others; several amongst them stopped 
M. de Vitry in order to compliment 
him.—.Casiny took him by the arm.— 

" Well, captain, you've heard the 
news; the heretics have raised the 
standard of revolt in the south. The 
king is going to hunt this morning. 
How does he find his health 

“ Well," replied Vitry, turning to¬ 
wards his interlocutor, still walking on¬ 
ward (die Marshal d’Ancre at the same 
time passing near him without his per¬ 
ceiving it), and not meeting with the 
marshal :— 

“ Is monseigneur the marshal indis¬ 
posed, M. de Colomby-Cavigny 

“ No, M. de Vitry, he is ahead of 
you there—^perusing a letter.” 

At these words Persan and Sarroque 
passed behind the marshal, who was 
slowly proceeding by the loot of the 
lowei^ bridge of the Louvre, accom¬ 
panied by the Sieur de Beaux-Anias, 
Cavigny de Betancourt, governor of 
the castle of Caen, who was informing 
him of the meeting convened by sup¬ 
porters of the reformed religion. 

As soon as Vitry perceived the mar¬ 
shal, directing his steps towards him, 
he seized him by the arm.— 

The king has commanded me to 
apprehend your person!" 
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** Me!" cried the raarshaljand making 
a atep backwards, he leaned againat the 
barner of the bridge. 

** Ay, ay, even so," said he, closing 
in upon him — “ charge, comrades, 
charge!" Whereupon du Hallier, Perre 
Guichanmant, Marsains and Le Buisson 
threw themselves upon the marshal, 
and discharging their pistols, some balls 
struck the barrier, the others took ef¬ 
fect in various parts of his person. Per¬ 
son, Laschenaye, Boyer and others 
sprung upon the body. Sarroque and 
Turand pierced the head with a sword, 
but their victim was already dead, yet, 
propped by th*e barrier, he still rested on 
his knees. Vitry, nevertheless shouting 
“ Vive le roi!” in final triumph stab- 
l)ed him with his sword, whereupon the 
corpse lay stretched upon the ground. 

Not one amongst those forming the 
suite of the marshal thought of defend¬ 
ing him i two of his pages indeed seem¬ 
ed disposed rather to amuse themselvef 
by weeping over his remains, but the 
adversaries’ pages and attendants strip- 
f>ed them of their hats and cloaks. Co- 
lomby, who had withdrawn at the noise 
of the firing, after the crowd had dis- 
ap])eared, from curio.sity alone, went to 
assure himself that the marshal was al¬ 
ready dead. When he had raised the 
dead man's hands he saw the features 
all blackened by the powder and wad¬ 
ding, and the ruff blazing like the 
lighted match of an arquebus. 

The body was immediately carried 
into a small chamber under the gateway 
belonging to the siddiera on guard nigh 
the Louvre, and placed on the ground 
beneath a small portrait of the king. 

Meanwhile M. de Vitry re-entered 
the courtyard of the Louvre; he had 
the troops ranged in battle array, he 
himself walking up and down their 
ranks in all directions and keeping 
every thing bridle in hand. La Gaihe- 
rina who had heard the reports of the 
pistols, now opened one of the lattices 
of the queen's chamber which looked 
upon the courtyard. 

M. de Vitry, what is all this?" 

“ 'Tis that the Marshal d'Ancre has 
just been killed." 

Holy Virgin! who has dealt this 
blow?" 

“ I—by the command of the king." 

" Madame," cried La Catharina, en¬ 


tering the quem's apartment, mbn* 
seigneur the marshal is no mcwe." 

“ Dead!—I hai^ reigned seven years 
—desire henceforward only a hea¬ 
venly crown."* 

Laplace, in the service of La Mare- 
cbale Galiigai went immediately after¬ 
wards to the queen to tell her that she 
knew not how to announce this news to 
her mistress. 

If you, madame, yourself would 
^ deign . , 

“ Truly, I have something else to 
think about, if you are not disposed 
to tell her this news, why, then sing it 
to her! For this long time past 1 have 
foreseen what has just happened; I 
told those people to return to Italy, 
they would not listen to me—so much 
the worse for them." , 

La Galiigai, on hCr part, at the report 
of fire-arms, asked one of her maids 
the cause of the tumult. 

" "fis some affray in which Vitry is 
mixed up,” was the reply. 

“ How!' Vitry! pistol shots in the 
Louvre—ah! you will find diat their 
mark has been my husband!" 

“ Madame,” said one of her domes¬ 
tics entering, “ I bring bad news, mon¬ 
seigneur the marshal is dead.” 

" He has been assassinated." 

“ It is too true, and 'twas Vitry who 
killed him." 

“ The king has ordered this. Retire, 
all of you; leave me, 1 would be alone." 
On the instant she undressed herself, 
locked her chamber-door, deposited her , 
jewels in the paillasse of her bed, and 
extended herself upon it without shed¬ 
ding a tear. 

Colonel d'Ornano in the meantime 
proceeded to the armoury cabinet, whi¬ 
ther the king had retired, and knocked 
at the door. 

Sire, open, it is done." 

" Good,” said the king, “ Lesclu- 
seaux, lie there, my big Vitry,” (so the 
king had named a carabine which M. 
de Vitry liad given him), and, sword 
in hand, he directed his steps towards 
the great hall, and as he proceeded 

* Mario do Medicis the marshal and bis wifs T 
had preserved the luUan pronanciation and ae- 
cent. The original phrase has not been givep 
here, as it would have presented some orthogra. 
phical difficulty without any advantage to hittorio 
truth. <- 

s2 
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thither, CoJoraby came to confirm the 
death of the inarNhal. 

The king presented himself at the 
window which looked upon the court¬ 
yard, and in order that he might be 
seen more conspicnously, Colonel d’Or- 
nano embraced him, and held him in 
his arms to point him out to tiiose who 
were below with M. de Vitry. A loud 
shout of “ Five le roi !" rent the air on 
all sides. 

“ Thanks, many thanks, infinite 
thanks to you all! From this hour I 
am king.” 

From the window which looked 
upon the kitchen court, however, the 
cry was still “ To arms, to arms, com¬ 
rades!” But on hearing the king's voice 
all the soldiers of the guard fell into 
their ranks, and posted themselves at 
eveiy avenue leading towards the 
streets, and were overjoyed to see their 
young monarch safe and sound, for 
they were apprehensive of some serious 
misfortune. 

In the hall, a crowd of faithful nobles 
and servitors surrounded the king. To 
their felicitations, he replied;— 

“ Heaven be praised, I am now your 
king, let them go seek the old servants 
of the late king, my I'ather, and the 
ancient members of niy state council, 
for by their ailvice will I hencefor¬ 
ward govern.” 

Larroque at that moment presented 
on one knee the niarshul’s sword to the 
king. 

Keep it, my brave friend, as a re¬ 
compense for thy courage and fidelity. 
La Buisson, be thine the diamond you 
took from the Italian's finger (estimated 
by some at six, by others, at fifteen 
thousand crowns); Boyer, you take his 
scarf and black velvet mantle.” Then, 
approaching Luynes. “ Ilis wardrobe 
t<i the varlets; tlie throne for myself; for 
thee, the appointments of the defunct.” 

“ Sire, my zeal shall provft to you 
that your goodness has not been be¬ 
stowed upon an ingrate.” 

” And ray mother?” 

” Knows all; she laments it, but slie 
comes not thus far, for she has ceased 
to reign.” 

“ Yes, her I'eign ends, mine com¬ 
mences.” 

And whilst the courtiers were thus 
overwhelming the monarch with their 


felicitations, the friends of the marshal 
sought places of concealment, and the 
soldiers of the guard, charged with the 
care of the b^y, busied themselves 
with stripping off its vestments. 

“ He has no jacket of mail, aq they 
siud he had; Varand, look at this 
golden chain, scarfed upon the thief’s 
shirt; what’s this box ?” 

“ An Jignus Dei" 

“ No: open it. An Agnus Dei! See 
^, here, a bit of white linen, four times 
folded. 'Tis a charm! but monseig¬ 
neur the sfirceror, you are not less stone 
dead for all that.” 

Bournon, what findest thou in the 
pockets of his haut-de-chausse?” 

” Some papers; carry them to Vitry." 

“ Now we liave quite stripped this 
fine gentleman, our work is at an end. 
Where is the bier?” 

*■ A bier for this miscreant? You 
shall see where it is.” 

• At these words they wrapped the 
body in a sheet which cost only fifty 
sous, the ends of which they fastened 
with a piece of pack-thread to save 
the trouble of sewing, and about mid¬ 
night he was carried by the king’s 
orders to the church of Saint-Germain- 
I’Auxerrois ami interred <lirectly un¬ 
der the organ, the stones were then so 
skilfully replaced that none might dis¬ 
cover where the Marshal d'Ancre re¬ 
posed. A priest was about to chant a 
De pr(^undis. Silence !” cried the 
soldiers, that knave merits not that 
heaven should be addressed in his be¬ 
half.” 

Such was the end of the Marshal 
d’Ancre; and here the king’s ven¬ 
geance and that of the people ought to 
have stopped. It however pursued 
his wife and son, and the sanctity of 
the place, in which the relics of the un¬ 
fortunate Concino Conciui reposed, did 
not protect them against the wrath and 
brutality of the populace. It is a sad 
and pitiful tale, and almost too revolting 
to humanity—too disgusting to relate. 

III. 

VATE OF A queen’s FOSXEB-6ISTBB. 

Vitry had just given his archers the 
order to repair to l^e apartment of the 
Marechale Galligai; finding the door of 
her chamber fastened, they knocked at it 
with the butt-ends of their arquebusses. 
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" In the king’s name, open.’* 

“ Madame la Marechale is ill, and in 
bed.” 

** What matters it to us, whether your 
mistress be in bed or not? open to us— 
or we’ll break down the door. 

“ Open, Juliette," said the marechale 
to her femme-de-chambre, “ our reien 
is over.” 

The soldiers, in disorder, rushed into 
the chamber, and seized upon every 
thing they found lying about or in the 
drawers of the coffers. In an instant 
the chamber of this royal favourite was 
pillaged like a house delivered up to 
the mercy of a victorious enemy. 

“ And now, vile sorceress, arise,” said 
the sergeant^at-arms. 

My friend, I cannot, I am sick.” 

“ Get up, and point us out the place 
where you liave deposited your jewels.” 

“ But you have taken every thing 
from me.” 

Wilt get up ?” seizing her by the 
arm and rudely flinging off the cover¬ 
tures of the bed—“ Wilt get up! . . . 
thy jewels I thy jewels! awake thee, my 
<lark-skinned fortune-teller.* You have 
had a pleasant dream, no doubt, my 
lucky Italian dame; but only, yesterday, 
the first lady of the whole kingdom of 
France, to-day, the last, the most mi¬ 
serable among the most infamous of her 
daughters; get up, get up, the execu¬ 
tioner calls for thy hideous carcase.” 

Leonora, without evipcing the slight¬ 
est emotion at the coarse words of this 
brutal archer, quitted her bed. 

Thy jewels ! thy jewels!” 

“ Messieurs, you have entered here 
in the king’s name, 'tis in the king’s 
name you demand my jewels—they are 
there (she pointed to her bed) ; have a 
care! abstract not a single stone, for 
they are the property of the king.” 

^ "The archers seized upon the jewels 
hidden in the paillasse. 

Come, now follow us.” 

" Messieurs, you have carried off all 
that was here, and I have not even a 
pair of stockings.” 

Is it for SIS to find stockings for 
this gipsey, eh ?” 

Go, then, and ask on my behalf 
from ray son a trifle, that I may procure 
myself what may be necessary.” 

Tho complexion of Oalligat was very swarthy. 


“Gootl." 

And the soldier who was dispatched 
to fulfil this ctiramission returned with 
a pair of cotton stockings which he had 
purchased. The poor little boy had 
found in his pockets only the quarter 
of a crown and had sent that to his 
mother. 

" Quick march!” exclaimed the rude 
leader of the band. 

" Whither would you conduct me ? 
They have slain my husband will not 
that suffice? Let them allow me to 
leave the kingdom altogether.” 

" A good joke, truly I let you Imvc 
the kingdom ! Oh ! no. The Italians 
have entered it—not only to fatten 
themselves upon its wealth and courtly 
spoils, but for awhile to seat themselves 
upon the most exalted throne of the 
universe. Their sepulchre, therefore, 
must be in France ; here, in the same 
place where they have reigned. Instead 
of conducting you to Saint Denis, and 
putting you both in a splendid mauso¬ 
leum of marble, the grdve shall be the 
place for your lying-in-state—where 
yoiir bodies shall be exposed, and the 
hangman suspend on the gibbets of 
Montfau 9 on the remains of two infa¬ 
mous thieves—two execrable sorcerers 
who yet darken the earth by their 
presence.—lifarch!” 

Leonora Gulligai evinced, in these 
painful and perilous circumstances, the 
greatest self-possession, tlie most Jieroic 
firmness; haughty, silly, presumptuous, 
base and ridiculous as she was during 
pros})erity, now she exhibited equal 
fortitude and resignation. She followed 
the soldiers, and, whilst ascending the 
staircase of the wing tfjwards which 
they were conducting her, one of them 
thrust her forward, exclaiming, Up, 
up! there’s only one flight of steps 
more.” 

“ Thank heaven,” replied she, for 
then I shall no longer be a butt for the 
exercise of your brutality.” 

Messieurs Aubry and Du Bailleul 
were in the apartment, to which the 
guards led her, in company with M. dii 
Hallier and others ; they inquired of 
tlie prisoner what she had done witli 
Her jewels. 

“ Messieurs, I have sent a casket to 
the king, wherein there should be two 
hundred thousand crowns' wofth of 
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precious stones, but I think some por¬ 
tion thereoT has strayed by the way j 
I have yet a necklace consisting of forty 
pearls of the value of two thousand 
crowns each, and a chain of five twists 
worth fifty thou.sand crowns each ; in 
all, here is to the amount of nearly 
five hundred thousand crowns* value. 
Here they are; these gentlemen, (point¬ 
ing to her guards) did not lay hands 
upon them ; I remit them therefore to 
you, desiring that they may be en¬ 
veloped, in my preSencfe, in paper, and 
that a seal be placed on the pacquet 
(then turning towards Du HalHer) 

** M. Du HalHer, how fares the queen, 
his majesty’s royal mother?” 

She is no longer in Paris, she is at 
Blois." 

Sancta Maria! at Blois! And is 
it not enough the having killed my 
husband! Who then inherits his ap¬ 
pointments ?” 

" M. de Vitry has been nominated 
Marshal of France, and the barony of 
Lesigny has been conferred upon him.” 

“ Jesu Maria! That barony was 
ready to his hand, situate in Brie, near 
to Vitry! But our great mansion at 
Paris, our horses, furniture ?- " 

“ Are M. de Vitry’s.” 

" Who is first gentleman of the 
chamber ?” 

" M. dc Luynes.” 

" Wlm has received the lieutenant- 
generalship in Normandy with the 
Pont-de-l’Arche ?*' 

M. de Luynes.” 

" Vitry ! Luynes! Mon Dim ! And 
our marquisate of Ancre, and my little 
mansion adjoining the Louvre ?” 

" All these have been bestowed upon 
ancient and faithful adherents.” 

" And they have left me nothing ! 
M. Du HalHer, my husband is dead; 
do you think that the king will extend 
his resentment even to me—to me a 
weak and defenceless woman ; inter¬ 
cede with him for the wretched Leo¬ 
nora, the foster-sister of his mother; 
tell him that I have ever loved him, 
that I was the first who saw him at his 
birth. .Oh! my good messieurs, save 
me, save me, and my gratitude shall 
equal the service you will render me ; 

I beg you to accept a present of two 
hundred thousand crowns, M. Du Hal- 
lier.” 


" I have an cwder to conduct you to 
the Bastille. Misfortune has made you 
meek and resigned. There remains for 
you a fortnight yet, madam ; had we, 
in days past, gazed upon you as we 
now do, you would have taken offence, 
and dedared that sorcery had been 
practised on you.” 

“ Oh ! I was mad at that time.” 

" Messieurs Aubry and De Bailleul, 
is your task accomplished ?” 

** It is M. du HalHer.” 

Signora, to the Bastille; but ere 
we set forth, answer—-have you no 
more jewels ?” 

** No, monsieur; this small locket 
encloses an amber chain; 'tis all that 
remains to me of my late wealth and 
ornaments." 

“ But on your person, under your 
petticoat, have you nothing hidden ?” 

See, messieurs,” and so saying, she 
raised her petticoat as high as her chin, 
disclosing beneath a pair of drawers of 
red Florence frieze. ” At another time 
I would not have submitted to this; 
but you are masters now.” 

** March !” cried Du HalHer, after 
having, with his own hands, searched 
La GdHigai, the Italian jade is as poor 
a begg.-jr now, as any boatman's wench 
upon the Seine.” 

" Will my apartment be tapestried ?” 

“ If it be so already, so much the. 
better for thee ; if it be not, I fear me 
much that tliou wilt not live long enough 
to allow of suefi comfortable arrange¬ 
ments being made in your prison.” 

” Let me carry my little dog along 
with me;” and at tliese words she 
took her dog in her arms, and followed 
M,^du HalHer with a firm and resolute 
step. She was accompanied by an 
elderly female Italian servant, and her 
apothecary, the only domestics whom 
misfortune had not yet driven from 
her. 

The soldiers of the guard, women 
and nobles, hastily followed her foot¬ 
steps. M. the Duke d’Uz^ was among 
the group, having a young lady, wear¬ 
ing a mask, leaning upov his arm. He 
attentively watched GalHgai, and fol¬ 
lowed her every movement with the 
liveHest curiosity. 

What’Countenance keeps she?” in¬ 
quired the masked lady of the duke. 

A bold and haughty one, madam.” 
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“ Does she not weep^ M. le Due ?" 

"No, madam.” 

“ Wretched creature ! she has no 
dread of death then ?” 

" A sorceress is not so easily terri¬ 
fied.” 

“ Oh! I should like well to see 
hCT at the Grave; she will, no doubt, 
give ii^ay at the sight of the faggot- 
pile." 

"Madame Leonora,” said the old 
female domestic in Italian, " I think I 
recognise that masked lady who leans 
upon the arm of M. le Due d’Uzes; it 
is madame la petite reine.'* 

" Yes, I recognize her too. As firm 
and courageous as her husband, yet she 
dares not look her enemies in ihv face 
until they be chained. Mon Dieu! 
what will become of us !” 

And the curious, sympathising by¬ 
standers exclaimed, as she passed them 
—" The intriguing foreigner is driven 
forth like an enraged dog from the 
dwelling wherein she received such 
hospitality. We shall see her soon 
upon the place de Greve. Heaven and 
his majesty will see justice done in her 
case.” 


IV.—A CHARITABLE HEART. 

Leonora Galligai was imprisoned but 
for a few days at thC Bastile, and 
.when the parliament had completed its 
process, she was transferred to the dun¬ 
geons of the palace. Her apothecary 
and her aged compahion were then 
separated from her. Alone, a prey to 
all the horrors of her wretched position, 
a mark for the infliction of the most 
cruel vexatiems, during a captivity of the 
most wretched character, Galligai pre¬ 
served a bearing at once calm and lofty ; 
she was resigned to the fate which 
awaited her; her enemies hadi**^'sworn 
that she should die, and she hourly 
heard the people, with cries of fero¬ 
cious vengeance, beneath her window, 
demanding her head. 

One morning the gaoler unexpect¬ 
edly admitted to her cell a lady thickly 
veiled. 

« Who are you, madame i>—-and what 
object can have led you to seek the 
unfortunate Galligu ?” 

" Signora, I am not a stranger to 
your mis^, your anguish, and the 
desration in which you are left; I come 
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to bring you succour and afford you 
cpnsolation—and at these words site 
flung back the veil which concealed 
her features. 

" Madame de Persan! the wife of 
M. de Vitry’s brother-in-law! Vitry, 
the assassin of my husband ! 'Come you 
to insult me in the very depths of my 
prison ?" 

"No, no, signora; you are unfortu¬ 
nate—exposed to a thousand dangers, 
a thousand privations; permit me to 
aid and console you. On my knees, 
signora, I intreat it. I am not your 
enemy. Each day in my prayers, I call 
heaven to witness, that 1 will protect 
the unfortunate, that I will visit the 
widow, the orphan, and the prisoner." 

" Oh ! my good lady,” crim Galhgai, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and her voice 
choked by sobs, " yes, I am indeed un¬ 
fortunate and bereft of everything. 
I have neither linen nor clothes : I 
had a small bundle of necessaries and 
a muff, wherein I had hidden eighty 
crowns; on entering the Concier^erie 
they made me'sign the prison register, 
and momentarily laying aside my muff' 
to write more easily, during that short 
space they robbed me of it. Yes, I am 
indeed very poor; I would gladly 
change this soiled linen which you see 
upon me, but, alas! they will give me 
none.” 

" Here is some which I have brought 
for you.” 

P I thank you a thousand and a thou¬ 
sand times. You cannot imagine the 
comfort, the happiness you have pro¬ 
cured me! You know not what it is 
to be in filth and misery !” 

" You have appeared before the par¬ 
liament ?" 

" Yes; and what astonishes me is, 
that hitherto they have only pestered 
me with the silliest interrogatories pos¬ 
sible : they asked me if 1 believed' in 
sorcery and astrology. They doubtless 
have ascertained my innocence, and it 
is only to please my enemies that they 
prolong my trial.” 

" You must bitterly regret the loss 
of your late exalted station.” 

" No, madame;—when I quitted the 
dwelling of my father, a poor joiner, to 
enter the service of the queen, I forer 
saw in the sequd that a brilliant caree- 
awaited me; my hopes have been rea- 
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Used ; our fortune was splendid,—so 
ample as to excite envy among the 
highest nobility of France. The days 
of our grandeur flew swiftly away; and 
now, madame, at this moment I prefer 
death,—yes, in.'idaine, death is far pre¬ 
ferable to me than dragging out a life 
of wretchedness; to be the object of 
contempt and jlisgnst to the great, and 
of derision even to children. I should 
but linger out a life of sqnalid poverty 
upon the highways of a city over which 
my husband has been lord; soldiers 
and beggars would alike smite the fos¬ 
ter-sister of Queen Marie de Medicis; 
jews and sorcerers would spit upon my 
brow and Galligai might in vain call the 
archers, who, far from hastening to her 
assistanopi wonld be heard shouting— 

‘ To the Seine with that miscreant 
wretch!’ No, no, madame; I was pre- - 
sent at his majesty’s birth, perchance 
he may-deign to remember me—or, if 
otherwise, his royal mother will not 
abandon me. She loves me, madtimc; 
yes, madame, Marie dc Medicis loves 
me well, she will do her utmost to save 
me; I trust she will snatch me from 
the fury of my enemies, and restore me 
to my place by her side.” 

“ Klay heaven hear and aid you!" 
said JMadarae de Persan as .she retired 
from tile cell. 

“ 1 thank you heartily, madame, for 
your kind visit.” 

And when the door of the cell was 
closed^ La Galligai' joyfully attired her¬ 
self in the clean linen tins good and 
amiable woman had brought. 

It was the las^ pleasure experienced 
by La Galliga'i, the last token of bene¬ 
volence in charity that she received at 
the hand.s of humanity ; and it was the 
sister of her husband’s assassin who 
wiped away her tears. 

V.— TME GREVK. 

It was a lovely evening ; the last 
rays of a bright May sun illuminated 
the dty. Traders, nobles, students, 
children in motley ai>d continuous 
streams were hastening to the place de 
Greue and the adjoining quiiys. The 
river covered wifti small barks, rafts, 
and shallops presented a spectacle of 
the most animated nature. .Jugglers 
and mountebanks ^were exhibiting on 
all sides for the an^upement of the po¬ 


pulace, and by dint of trick and buf¬ 
foonery, exercised by turns, contrived 
to gather an ample harvest of sons and 
deniers. Every thing in that quarter 
announced the liveliest joy and reckless 
gaiety of the crowd, and during the in¬ 
terval between the cessation from daily 
labour and the hour for supper, it dis¬ 
played itself in an endless variety of 
wild extravagance. 

Seven o'clock at last sounded from 
the belfry of the palace-tower; and 
then suddenly arose a wavelike agita¬ 
tion accompanied by a wide and stormy 
murmuring from amongst the crowd. 
The sports and exhibitions were in¬ 
stantly broken off, the boats and qiiays 
abandoned; and at the cry—“ Here 
comes La Galliga'i, whom they are drag¬ 
ging to tiie Greve!’'— every soul rushed 
in the direction of the fatal spot. 

In the centre of an escort of two hun¬ 
dred horsemen, placed in a charette. La 
Galliga'i was slowly dragged along. She 
was attired in a vel vet robe figured witli 
withered leaves; her face was uncover¬ 
ed, as was also her head. She was at¬ 
tended by two doctors in theology. 
Messieurs Leclercq Jind Bernard. 

An officer read at intervals the sen¬ 
tence reconled against her by the par¬ 
liament. Leonora Lori, otherwise (ial- 
liga'i, was convicted fsuch was the wis¬ 
dom of some of past ages) of the crime 
of high treason agtiinst the highest 
powers divine as well as hvman, and 
condemned as a sorceress to have her 
head cut ofl' and her body burnt. 

At the sight of that woman devoted 
to the scafl'old, with pallid yet lofty 
mien and streaming Iiair, standing up 
in the ensanguined vehicle, between the 
two confessors, to whose exhortations 
she refused attention, and casting a firm 
and bold gaze upon the multitude,—at 
the sight of that w'oman condemned by 
the parliament for having had relations 
witli the powers of evil, at the sight of 
her dark and sinister countenance, the 
people, as if struck with panic terror, 
became perfectly silent. 

The procession slowly advanced 
towards the place of execution, the lu- 
gulurious and monotonous tolling of the 
bells of Notre Dame breaking, at inter¬ 
vals. the preternatural hush, and mo¬ 
mentarily drowning the voice of the 
officer who read aloud the condemna- 
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tion of La Gallig-ai.. The first shatlows 
of niBht were beginning to descend 
over tiie city, and the people followed 
in silent anxiety each scene of this 
gloonay drama. Galligai, surrounded 
by her guards, her countenance lighted 
up by the last rays of the setting sun, 
night having already enveloped those 
beneath her in partial obscurity, sttKxl 
erect in the vehicle, with firm resolu¬ 
tion impressed upon her features, to 
meet death unshrinkingly; in the eyes 
of the stupid and ignorant populace 
who swarmed around, she, indeed, ap¬ 
peared a terrible and mysterious being, 
and no longer a timid, silly, superstiti¬ 
ous creature, endowed with a common¬ 
place mind, a prey to the thousand pre¬ 
judices common to people of a condition 
as low as that from which she hud 
sprung. The mob saw in her, on the 
contrary, an energetic, courageous wo¬ 
man, and those who credited not the 
accusation of sorcery asked their in¬ 
most consciences — ** Wherefore they 
were about to kill her?” 

The cortege, at length, reached the 
place; La Galligai ascended the scaf¬ 
fold. Night had fallen—and the ob¬ 


scurity was such that the spectators 
could only perceive, a shadow, strug¬ 
gling with the executioner. The con¬ 
demned would not suffer her eyes to be 
bandaged. Fire was next applied to the 
faggot-pile, and an immense and dull- 
sounding murmur arose from the mul¬ 
titude, whilst the square of the Hotel 
de Ville was illuminated by the ensan¬ 
guined glare of the flames. La Galligai’, 
pallid, but still collected, erected her 
form to its utmost height, cast a last 
gaze over that mute and terror-stricken 
concourse, and then knelt down. Her 
head was the next instant severed from 
the trunk, and the headsman flung into 
the flames the lifeless remains of his 
victim. Then exhibiting the head to 
the people, he shouted: *‘J ustice is ac¬ 
complished, messeigneurs!” 

But the populace uttered no re¬ 
sponse, and rapidly withdrew from the 
place of execution. 

But several of the burgesses, as well 
they might, on entering their dwell¬ 
ings pale and aghast, whispered to 
their wives:— 

“.Of a verity we have been witnesses 
of a most infernal spectacle.'* 


The following are the charges of sorcery, with which the marshal and his wife 
were charged in the process. 

The Concini were accused of having taken into their service a Jew named MontaUo; 
for having kept and rend Hebrew works ; of having made use of diaMic chartns 
which they suspended round their necks ; of keeping images of max in shrouds ; of 
consnlting magicians ; maintaining astrologers ; of having sent for certain sorcerers, 
called Ambrosiens, who compelling all theAr household domestics to quit their service, 
then .scattered incense over the garden, and bestowed divers benedictions upon the 
ground. Galligai was reproached for eating nothing hut the combs of cocks and 
ram.t’ kidneys which had previously received benediction. They reproached her also 
for having made a Judaic sacrifice of a cock in several churches amid horrible shouts 
and howlings. 

Buxdorfius, professor of the Hebrew language in the synagogue of Basle, 
taught at that epoch, as follows: “ The jews,” said he, “ killed a white cock for 
the expiation of their sins, (they were careful not to immolate a red one, because, 
according to their faith, sin is red, and in killing one of that colour, they fear to be- 
immolated like it); after that, they enter their cemetery and give away in charity 
the value of the fowl sacrificed ; they then eat the cock amidst shouts of noisy 
rejoicing. As for the bird’s entrails, they throw them upon the roof of the house, 
in order that the crows may carry them away together with their sins, because 
they hold that sin, which is an interior thing, is signified by ike entrails. 

** If it be a man who makes the sacrifice, he kills a white cock; if a woman, 
she immolates a white hen; and if it be a' woman enceinte, she immolates a white 
cock and hen.'* 
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THE LOVER’S LIST_A BALLAD. 

BY VBANCfiS 8. OSGOOD. 


“ Come^ sit on this bank so shadr. 

Sweet Evelyn, sit with me! 

And count me your loves, fair lady 1 
How many might they be?” 

The maiden smiled on her lover. 

And traced with her dimpled hand. 

Of names, a dozen and over, 

Down in the shining sand. 

** And now,” said Evelyn, rising. 

Sir Knight! your own, if you please ; 
And if there be no disguising, 

- The list will out-number these. 

** Then count me them truly, rover!” 

And the noble 4cnight obey’d. 

And of names, a dozen and over 
He traced within the shade. 

Fair Evelyn pouted proudly ; 

She sighed—** will he never have done?” 
And at last she murmur’d loudly, 

** I thought he would write but one !” 

** Now read!’—said the gay youth, rising— 
** The scroll,—it is fair and free. 

In truth there is no disguising. 

That list is the world to me !” 

She read it with joy and wonder, 

For the first was her own sweet name. 
And again and again written under, 

It was still—it was still the same I 

It began with—“ my Evelyn fairest!” 

It ended with—** Evelyn best!” 

And epithets fondest and dearest 

Were lavish’d between on the rest.— 

'There were tears in the eyes of the lady 
As she swept, with her delicate hand. 

On the river-bank cool and shady. 

The list she had traced in the sand. 

There were smiles on the lip of the maiden 
As she turn’d to her fenignt once more. 
And the heart was with joy o’erladen. 

That was heavy wi^ doubt before f 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS. 
AND THE ART OF PERSONAL ADORNMENT. 


There is no subject, however frivo¬ 
lous, upon which the eye of philosophy 
may not alight, as a source whence 
to cull instruction, or on which it may 
not cast some additional light. That 
art, therefore, whieh numbers so many 
adepts amongst its votaries—^the art of 
personal adornment—why should it be 
alone excluded from the domain of phi¬ 
losophical inquiry ? Wherefore should 
it be visited with a contemptuous glance 
—when its consummation is nothing 
less than a ravishing of the eyesight, 
and through the medium of the eye 
the captivation of the heart ? Adorn¬ 
ment (and by the word we are to un¬ 
derstand that ornamenting of the per¬ 
son over which taste presides), is the 
auxiliary of beauty, and whoever dis¬ 
courses upon this latter topic, does he 
not talk about that which is at once the 
most delightful and the most powerful 
quality in existence. 

What! some thoughtless one may 
however exclaim, bring philosophy to 
bear upon an art which seems to make 
sport of every rule, which owns no law 
save that of caprice, and exercises itself 
upon trifles whose fugitive creations 
vary with every object, disappear with 
each succeeding day ? Under what 
appearance can it be garbed ? would 
you analyse the ripples of the rivulet 
that bubbles through the plain, the mo¬ 
bile configuration of the cloud floating 
through ether, the sun-ray glancing 
amidst the foliage, or the undulations 
of the palm tree whose branches are 
swayed to and fro by the wind ? In a 
word, is not good taste, in the orna¬ 
mental adjustment of attire, as indefi¬ 
nable as personal gracefulness ? Granted 
that it may be so ; yet notwithstanding, 
we do not the less imagine that some 
path ipay be struck out in which many 
minds may succeed in making, without 
much difficulty, a few steps forward in 
this difficult science, by taking close 
observation for our guide ; let us try, 
therefore, whether the latter may not 
herein suggest to us some perceptitnis 
alike novel, just, and satisfactory. 

Adornment may, it appears to us, be 
considered under a double relation, the 


means and the end—adornment, simply 
as such—per se, and the person adorned. 
The first comprehends the fineness of 
the materials of dress, the brilliance of 
ornamental used embroidery, splendour 
of jewels; the second, the goo^ efiects 
produced by the appropriate arrange¬ 
ment of colour and rorm, their accord¬ 
ance with the proportions of the wearer's 
shape, with, the cast of complexion, 
habit of body, the expression, featurai, 
and, not least of all, the loots. The art 
in its perfection, is, indeed, the disdnc- 
don of mind and matter applied to the 
toilette. 

From this simple distinction is de¬ 
rived, if we mistake not, the first law of 
taste in the matter of costume. If the 
reader will deign to make the remark 
(and this is an observation which may 
be verified every day of our lives) that 
ill-dressed persons are so, generally, 
merely because in making their toilette 
they oa^ themselves more about their 
clothes than about the figure in which 
they are arranged ; and their coquetry 
is actually defeated by their vanity. 
This is so true, that we may lay it down 
as a principle well nigh incontroverti¬ 
ble, that good taste and profusion of 
adjustment stand in an inverse ratio to 
one another. Thus then, as a general 
rule, do you desire to be dressed with 
taste ?—let your attention be directed 
rather to yourself than to the habili¬ 
ments of which your attire is composed. 
It is yourself, and not they, which ought 
to look attractive and well. Remember 
that adornment is not an end, but a 
means of pleasing; that it is an acces¬ 
sory which has no value, save through 
the principal object which it is destined 
to accompany. The ambitious belle, 
in anticipation, hears buzaed in her 
ears, Wtal rich diamonds! what ea- 
perh lace /" rather than, What looely 
e^es ! whai a charming Jigure, how ele¬ 
gant the tont ensemble!" To dress 
well, be it thormtghly understood, is 
then not the having fine cachmires or 
jewels of price upm the person ; all 
this merely prompt^ the remark upon 
the wearer, “How rich she is!" To 
dress well, is in fiust, to elicit the ex- 
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cliunation, “ How tveU she looks!" 
With such attention, we have ever had 
an indirect concern for the mind as 
well as the persons of our readers. We 
have aimed, and some have said with- 
good taste, never to present to our sub¬ 
scribers such designs as are unfitting 
the personal elegance of our country¬ 
women. 

We would beg our readers to refer 
back, tuccessively, to the fashion de¬ 
signs furnished monthly for their use, 
and we would ask whether, upon exa¬ 
mination, these be not fouqd in accord¬ 
ance of taste, which exhibits a peculiar, 
a great, and indeed surprising tact in 
these artistes by whom they are fur¬ 
nished. 

Herein, however, our object is some¬ 
times defeated. Correspondents (mil¬ 
liners, doubtless milliners in disguise) 
from time to time have requested us to 
add to the number of our monthly 
fashion embellishments. Far be it 
from us not to comply with the wishes 
of any who give us their patronage, 
whether they be gentle or simple, and 
we have accordingly had recent occasion 
to give one general answer on the sub¬ 
ject at the head of our Paris correspon¬ 
dents’ letter (see page 178, in our last 
number). Why then this rapacious 
thirst for excessive variety and novelty? 
Why should not the fair belle be con¬ 
tent with a few new fashions per month, 
yet desire to force her milliner to feed 
an inclination for variety, which we 
fancy cannot be kept within the bounds 
of good taste. Not content with a few 
elegant changes, she exclaims, perhaps, 
“ I must have something quite new, 
quite different to anything yet seen by 
anyone." With one class this ja gra¬ 
tified in the following manner :— A 
skilful milliner thinking to delight her 
fair customer, presents for approval the 
designs and instructions contained in 
the monthly article on dress in the 
Court Magazine, and from which she 
at the same time declares she has al¬ 
ready made several dresses for persons 
of distinction. This is however hardly 
gazed at than the pages of other copyist 
publications are required and referred 
to, containing a great multitude of fa¬ 
shioned figures; and in like manner, as 
many artists take the cast of a Lady-' 
Blessiugton-hand as a fit model to add 


hands to the figure of some one whose 
likeness they are painting, not so much 
to show the rapid skill with which they 
take a likeness, as to save ladies from 
the tedium of too long a sitting (as if 
securing their features on the canvass, 
the rest was to be added by the inspi¬ 
rations of genius, upon one general and 
invariable law, and that a little bit of 
the figure which belonged to one, was 
equally fit for every one).. These, like 
the hand in question, taken from good 
originals are cut, changed, and altered; 
so that a whole figure contains the par¬ 
tial form of one, the partial costume of 
another, and these are the fashions which 
are put before therequirant some twenty 
on a page !!—duly inspected—an or¬ 
der is given for something differing in 
a trifling respect from the make, shape, 
colour, and form of that before them ; 
and finally, the leaves of the rose are 
combined with the flower of the carna¬ 
tion, sprigs of (spring] lilac, with (au¬ 
tumnal) dahlia; in fact, there is no 
referableness to times, seasons, colours, 
keeping, form or propriety; and the 
hand of an unphilosophical milliner is 
forced to immolate taste at the shrine 
of morbid variety,—whilst the fair no¬ 
velty-seeker has spent days of torture 
in thinking of and devising new pat¬ 
terns for her use, instead of simply 
adopting that which good taste has pro¬ 
vided for her. Gaze at the walking 
throi;[g—are not the materials of their 
dresses good ? good, yea the very best 
in quality, the dearest in price—are 
they attractive ?— gaudy and attrac¬ 
tive !—like a bed of a flaunting nursery 
parterre.—Ate they fashionably dress¬ 
ed ? they are in the fashion, beyond it; in 
the excess of fashion, and over doing it; 
it istliisexcess which becomes ridiculous. 

But mark the simple, yet sometimes 
splendid elegance of the titled and aris¬ 
tocratic belle—the best of everything 
made by the best fitting hands, gains, 
for her, commendation and prais^her 
mental acquirements are brou^t to 
bear upon her corporeal necessities, 
and taking no heed for hersef except in 
making a ooou selection, an hour's 
work only, from new, approved, and 
fashionable designs, she appears as 
men would wish to gaze on her, elegant 
and captivating. 

But to return to our own designs, 
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formed^ planned, and prepared under 
the rules we have laid down in this pa¬ 
per—whether for wife, sister, or maiden 
we love, are not those provided by us 
such as we would feel pleased to see 
them wear, suitable to times, persons, 
and seasons; what more then would 
the fashion-votary wish,—what more 
the eye of taste require ? 

Those too who, in their adornment, 
instead of seeking to set off to the best 
advantage their natural gifts, think 
only of parading tlie rare and precious 
objects it may fall to their lot to pos¬ 
sess, appear to us to resemble those 
musicians who, void of genius, con¬ 
struct their learned^ harmonies not to 
serve as an accompaniment to a melo¬ 
dious song, or to strengthen dramatic 
expression, but merely to compose a 
scientific harmony. “ Sonata, que me 
veux-tu9" exclaimed Fontenelle, while 
listening to similar music. How many 
times in society have not we ourselves, 
parodied Fontenelle widi—'• diadem — 
necklace — wreath—what do you mean 
Whence then, proceeds this aberration 
from good taste which leads so many 
people to ruin themselves only to af¬ 
fect their personal disfigurement ? And 
how happen it that so many people 
show themselves more sensible to the 
pleasure of having their clothes admired, 
than to the gratification of eliciting ad¬ 
miration for themselves ? The fact is, 
that two penchants are here opposed to 
each other, an<l two penchants possess¬ 
ing almost equal power over the hu¬ 
man heart—coquetry and pride—the 
desire to please and the desire to shine. 

If adornment be a means of personal 
embellishment, so likewise is it a means 
of giving a high idea of self, of one’s 
rank and fortune. Under the first 
point of view it adds to one’s agrimens; 
under the second, it adds to one’s im¬ 
portance. 

There are also many persons who 
much rather prefer being important 
than a^eeable; such is the constitu¬ 
tion ot human nature. This peculia¬ 
rity of feeling, it must be owned, 
appertains chiefly to limited under¬ 
standings, narrow, vain, or perverted 
minds—in fact is one and the same 
thing—thence, unfortunately, it fol¬ 
lows that such is common to the larger 
portion of mankind; but it may be 


also observed proportionably as the 
intellect develops and corrects such er¬ 
rors in judgment, whether by advaiice 
in age or from education, good triSte 
re-assumes its province, so that, gene¬ 
rally speaking, adornment is so much 
the more natural, according as the mind 
is most rational and enlightened. As 
light is acquired, obscurity is banished ; 
children and women of the humbler 
classes dress themselves in order to 
look fine; the sensible man and well 
brought up woman attire themselves 
with a view'to becoming propriety; 
and tills remark is so true, that the ex¬ 
pression is almost proverbial, “ a gen¬ 
tlemanly-looking man, a lady-like Wo¬ 
man—^how neauy! how quietly they 
are dressed!” 

This remark which, perhaps, may 
not be void of interest or importance, 
is capable of being yet further gene¬ 
ralised to advantage.' If we observe 
the march of civilization, we every¬ 
where see good taste in dress follow 
the progess of intelligence, and its pro¬ 
cedure approach nearer to nature, pro¬ 
portionately as the arts approach per¬ 
fection. 

Turn to the savage races, you will 
find the mind of man so modified on 
this head, that you can scarcely recog¬ 
nise his motives. In the infirmity of 
his intellect, he believes that he embel¬ 
lishes his person by its disfigurement: 
he applies ail his care, to fashion for 
himself another countenance, another 
form and a different complexion than 
those given him by nature. In some 
cases he elongates the head of the 
newiy-bom infant by squeezing the 
skull between two pieces of wood; in 
others, he gives disproportionate length 
to the ears. Here we find him painting 
his face and body ; there, tattooing 
them, incrusting in his Skin, by the 
help of a colouring matter, divers fi¬ 
gures of plants, animals, and other ob¬ 
jects. 

On emerging from the savage state 
he begins to follow in the matter of 
attire, a procedure of a somewhat less 
whimsical character. He no longer 
aims at transforming, but is contented 
with disguising himself: the attire is 
no longer contrary to it, only goes be¬ 
yond naXoves. Man, in this state, seeks 
to render himself comely by means of 
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mtty thing extraneous to him ; his na> 
tMii form becomes eSkoed^ if we m 83 r 
|M» liHowed the expression, beneath a 
iImm of foreign ornament. It is thus 
fb' India that the native women have a 
singular mania of covering the entire 
frame with rin» and bracelets; they 
have them on uie arms, legs, on every 
finger and toe, in the ears, even in the 
nose, which latter omamait produces, 
as most of us have recently seen in the 
Bayaderes, an effect somewhat more 
singular than diarming. 

Let us, however, quit India and 
transport ourselves among a more ci¬ 
vilised people, but, at the same time, of 
a civilization rude and imperfect, like 
that of the nations of Europe during 
the middle ages and even in more mo¬ 
dem times. The progress of adorn¬ 
ment already possesses something less 
of the factitious, without bevng yet 
perfectly natural; and here we might 
refer our readers to the abundant ex¬ 
ample furnished by our series, or gal¬ 
lery of ancient portraits in the various 
eccentridtieB of attire. 

It is true, we no longer discover 
pointed-shaped heads, huge ears, tat¬ 
tooed skins, or rings depending fVom 
the nose-tip; but we had in use and 
vogue, till within our day (nay have 
sometimes even now), brown and white 
wigs, rouge, povi der, patches, and pig¬ 
tails; we have had the vast hoops, the 
coal-skuttle bonnets, the wide-fiowered 
robe, enormous ear-rings, and the glar¬ 
ing red of coral necklaces. All tliis 
spedes of array, be it remarked, assort¬ 
ed marvellously well with the structure 
of tile so massive and elaborately 
carved fbmiture peculiar to the middle 
ages, with the ponderous forms so con¬ 
fused and heavily relieved of its mo¬ 
numents of architecture. This is no 
longer, it is true, the reign of barbarism; 
but we are far f^m having yet entered 
generally upon the epoch of good taste 

As a termination to our travels in 
search of the picturesque in dress, with 
what pleasure do our eyes mentally re¬ 
pose upon the now desolate shores “of 
Dreece—upon tliat land of poetry and 
art—upon that people of all nations 
among the whole human family of eartit 
the most sensible to beauty I Here, 
adornment consisted not in profusion 
of accewmies—in parade ornament; 


it was evinced in purity of outline, 
in grace of contour, in the elegance and 
lightness of the draperies. Here we 
no longer discover the factitious ; it is 
no longer gold, pearls, and rubies, to 
whose task is committed the care of 
rendering the wearer fine; it is in fact, 
beauty. The same may be said for¬ 
merly as well as now, of the graceful 
cloak of the noble Koman; and the 
peasant even, without effort, casts it 
with such art and grace around him, 
that the beauty and majesty of his mien 
and bearing rivet-the beholder's atten¬ 
tion. 

Dare we avow that, upon this point, 
the modem adjustment of our country¬ 
men is still far from satisfying us, and 
that, for several years past, it appears 
to us we have retrograded a little to¬ 
wards the false taste of the middle 
ages ? Yes, we would frankly avow 
what we have at heart. We are truly 
afflicted when we behold our young 
and lovely countrywomen, so unap¬ 
proachably lovely in form and com¬ 
plexion—as is admitted throughout the 
whole world—break, by a hideous 
ronnih'e, the pure soft lines of the brow; 
unless, with Juno-like fi'ont and pro¬ 
portions, her power be irresistible to 
act as may please her fancy. Nor 
would we pass over another and not a 
very dissimilar error into which our 
fair countrywomen, who have passed 
some ten or fif^en years beyond their 
teens, are constantly failing : if the 
the very young thus venture to divide 
not too ample brow, they recklessly 
conceal at least the whole of the upper 
portion of as much of the forehead, nay, 
even tiie side face and ears, by thick and 
massive curls, darkened sometimes, we 
fear, with some liquid of unnatural 
growth, so that the mass of hair quite 
outportions the whole of what would 
seem to be the natural quantity and 
colour of this otherwise fairest and na¬ 
tural adornment of their sex. Others, 
again, deform their looks by using 
heavy drop-earrings, and destroying 
the gracefbl harmonious ccntour of tiie 
face. 

Pair ones, will you never understand 
that what you possess most pleasing 
to man, is—yourselves P Wherefore 
then will you perversely transform 
yourselves, when we find you so admi- 
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raUe soch as vott are? That gem, 
youthful aglae I suspended by a cnam 
of gold across your foreheadj bears a 
high value, we doubt not; but that 
gentle brow it pleases us better to con¬ 
template in its native grace* That sap¬ 
phire which glitters on your finmr is 
most brilliant, we own ; but your hand 
would be so pretty without it I No¬ 
thing can be finer than the pearls of 
that necklace; but what business has 
it to distract our attention from the un¬ 
dulation of that elegant neck, far more 
white than ivory? Those diamond 
pears are of the finest water, we are 
free to confess—and we are accounted 
no mean judges ; but wherefore do 
they sparkle only to mar the happy 
proportions of a countenance fairer to 
behold than all the diamonds in the 
universe ? Believe you us not? con¬ 
sult then artists, good-judges ordinarily 
in matters of taste; tell us what painter 
has ever thought of showing you Venus 
decked with a diadem? Hebe wearing 
ear-rings, or Diana with a riviere of dia¬ 
monds ? The Greeks, it is well-known, 
painted the Graces naked. It is not 
exactly this style of costume that we 
desire to see introduced d la mode ; but 
at least it enables us to perceive, that 
among a nation best organized in their 
perception of art, and best judges 
of tlic truly beautiful, it was not under 
vain ornament tliat they recommended 
it to be sought for. 

“ He, who,” remarks a celebrated 
French writer, in an enthusiastic man¬ 
ner, “ be who is struck with the dia¬ 
monds which bedizen a beautiful wo¬ 
man, does not deserve tq gaze on a 
beau^.” What boots, in realityj all 
this wse glare of ornament ? If it be 
jewels that we are anxious to inspect, 
let us not enter the clique of the fair 
sex, but repair to a jeweller’s shop. 
R undell and Bridge uone would, in 
that way, spread before your gaze 
greater marvels of the mine than all 
the drawing-rooms of Belgrave and 
Grosvenor-squares could together mus- 
^—ay, or a birth-day drawing-room 
into the bargain, taking the paste into 
account. 

One very simple observation, how¬ 
ever, will serve to enlighten us upon 
the vanity of this false omamait wmch 
always seeks its means of pleasing else¬ 


where tiian in the object whidh it is 
thought to embeUpsh. From toe com- 
mencement of the world, humani^ has 
been decked in every imaginabm fis> 
shion; every mode has by turns held 
its sway; every species of ornamsot, 
from the most simple to the most quamt* 
has been brought into play. Notwith* 
standing, throughout all these vidasl- 
tudes of costume, one thing has under¬ 
gone no change; ugliness has never 
ceased to remain ugly, and simple 
beauty invariably to have its idolisen. 

Almost all youth of the fidr sex ap¬ 
pear to us pretty, or at least aspeeable. 
Is this solely an effect of the charm at¬ 
tached to the grace and freshness pecu¬ 
liar to adolescence? Doubtless, this 
has something to do with it. But it 
must be owned that it is also an effect 
of that happy simplicity of adjustment 
which their age and position in society 
impose upon them. This salutary con¬ 
straint which, perhaps, many among 
them denounce as a grievance, is how¬ 
ever, in part, a source of their charms. 
The poor young damsels are not allowed 
to render theni^ves ill-looking by ad¬ 
ventitious adornment: they are con¬ 
demned to remain pretty. 

From all this, some have inferred, 
that women do not array themselves for ' 
the sake of the men, but to please, or 
rather perhaps to excite the envy of 
their own sex. '''Tis vanity alone,” 
whispers the tongue of scandal, which 
decks them out with such splendour o£ 
ornament. They well know that the 
men like them better without all this 
parade; but they prefer to appear less 
attractive rather than to yield to other 
women in profusion or the chances of 
eclat. They attire themselves in Lon¬ 
don as they burn themselves at Cal¬ 
cutta, through vain glory." We are, 
ourselves, tenacious of advancing, un¬ 
reservedly, opinions which woiud ac¬ 
cuse of a flaw (such a puerile flaw) 
that sex which it is our supreme delight 
to praise and honour. We should be 
rather tonpted to admit the explication 
given—we for^ by what author—of 
that taste which has been generally re¬ 
marked among women for rechercM at^ 
naments which only have the effect of 
disfiguring them. That writer pretends 
that it was the ill-fhvoured who first 
brought them into vcigue, in order to 
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tender the well-boking on a par with 
tfaimselves. The ruse was not an vn> 
akilful one: and aimilar artb are known 
to have introduced the farthingale and 
other disfigarements; it is the fox’s trick 
who tried to persuade all his companions 
to cut oflF their tails. In reality, the 
latter would afford some of our distin¬ 
guished beauties no small degree of sur¬ 
prise by demonstrating to their convic¬ 
tion, if not satisfaction, that all the lux¬ 
ury of their toilette is notliing more 
than a remnant of the tattooing of the 
Mohicans and Natches; smile however 
as our readers may, nothing, upon a little 
consideration, will prove to be more 
true. 


Fair ones! woul4 you well legm ikom 
us in what your veritable adornment 
consists ? It is in that gentle expres¬ 
sion of feature, in the delicate carnation 
of that fresh and rosy tint, in the lustre 
of those pure and tendo* eyes that 
beam with love; it is in those forms at 
once so gracefully rounded yet light 
and flon ing; in the almost aerial gen¬ 
tleness of those easy and springing 
movements. Yes, fair ones, such are, 
for whomsoever worthy of loving you, 
your highest, your truest adornments. 

Woman, in fine, is a sufficiently se¬ 
ducing creature in her own natural en¬ 
dowments,—ah! let us not spoil her, 
then, by any factitious adulteration. 


DREAMS. 


" Dreami, in their development have bieatli, 

And traro, and turtuiP8, and the touih of joy. 

1 hoy leave a Mreight upon our wakiiiK thoughts. 

They take a weight from off oui waking toHi, 

They do divide our being, they bppoino 
A portion of oursplvpv of our bmt. 

And lecm like heralds of ctprmtj , 

lluv liavi power— 

The tyranny of pleasure and of pain, 

They make u« what we arc not—what they will. 

And ibake ns with the vision that’s gone bv, 

llie dread of vanish’d shadows ” IIvhom 


Whence are ye, mystic phantoms 
Of the silent midnight hour. 

That weave around the sleeping earth 
Your spells of spiril-power ? 

Whence is your boundless sovereignty. 
Your visionary birth, 

Thai chequer thus our hours of rest 
With scenes of joy gnd miith > 

“ We are the viewless ministers 
Of the unslumbermg mind— 

The murderer fears us, on his couch 
Of troubled rest reclined. 

Our gloomy forms float threatening by, 
Before his aching sight,— 

He wake^—and fears to sleep again— 
His spirit owns our might' 

“ We mock Ambition’s votary 
With dreams of pomp and pride ; 
We place the priSe wiimn his reach, 
H» waking fkte denied 
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The sceptre p^Iitters in bis fl^asp. 

His eye wfth joy is brigbt— 

He wakes—-it is an empty dream—- 
His spirit owns our might! 

We bear the slumbering maiden 
From her happy village home. 

To gay and gorgeous scenes, o'er which 
She long hath sigh’d to roam ; 

And nobles how to do her will 
In halls of dazzling light— 

She wakes—it is an empty dream— 

Her spirit owns our might! 

We weave our mystic spells of power 
Around the frighten'd child. 

We bear him from his mother's side 
To caverns dark and wild; 

The owlet hoots,—the bat flies past— 

He screams in sore affright,— 

He wakes—^there's terror in his glance— 
His spirit owns our might! 

“ The poet journeys far away 
Beneath our shadowy wings. 

To where tlie Persian love-rose blooms. 

To where the bulbul sings; 

Or wakes the echoes wdth his lyre 
When midnight stars look down, 

Or sits beside the rushing streams 
On plains of old renown. 

“We bear him to the mossy tombs 
Where rest the holy dead ; 

'Po the ancient abbey's silent aisles 
That startle at his tread, 
lie muses on those scenes, with all 
A poet’s rapt deli^jht,— 

He wakes—the glorious dream is past— 
His spirit owns our might! 

“ Oh ! wondrous is our two-fold power 
Of sorrow and of mirth. 

When we weave our mystic shadowy spells 
Around the sleeping earth ;— 

Ye rule the gladsome world by day. 

But 'tis me, who rule by night;—. 

Ye bow before our awful sway. 

Your spirits own our might." 


EPIGRAM PROM THE FRENCH OF PIRON. 


Greece, so famed in history's pages, 

Founder of a thimsand schools. 

Ne’er produced but seven sc^es-— 

Judge the number of itnjws ' T. W. 

r— voii. XIV.—MABCH, 1839. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OP A CONFESSOR. 

BY THB AVBK U0NTB1.X.B. 

No. I.—THE CONFESSOR'S STORY. 

(Seepaget 61, January; 165, February, 1839.) 


It was -winter: snow was on the 
earth ; without fire, and far colder 
than this inclement season, 1 was 
seated alone, in one of the shaded re¬ 
cesses of the apartment. The narrow 
pointed gothic windows built high 
above me, only revealed the barren sky 
peering through the ice-clad branches 
of an ancient tree whose boughs were 
motionless. The nurse held in her 
arms my child, the heir of my family 
and estate. Unutterable was the sen¬ 
sation of my mind, except that the 
presence of thT,s infant was abhorrent 
to me ; though, only once before, in 
the sick chamber, it had been pre¬ 
sented to me. Under this same secret 
sensation of disgust, my hfmds with¬ 
drew the hood from its young face. 
What consummate mockery lives in 
smiling I the writhing of eternal dis¬ 
quiet was changed to well-feigned out¬ 
ward pleasure, and the soft greeting of 
the parent belied my inward aver¬ 
sion. The innocent being gradually won 
upon me till 1 took it to my bosom. 

“It's a sweet pretty child," the 
woman remarked. Come, Louis, love, 
look up at dear papa, Louis and see¬ 
ing my amazement at the name, she 
added; ** It is so like the colonel. 
Monsieur Dumont, my lady calls him 
Louis, sir." 

The smothered imprecation died in 
its utterance; ray honour was in my 
own keeping ; silence—silence was the 
guardian of it. 

" Take care that he be called by his 
right name," 1 answered slowly. ** Re¬ 
member, idle words oft make indus¬ 
trious mischief. Never let me hear that 
word again and, unaware of my ac¬ 
tions, the infant dropt ftom my nerve¬ 
less grasp. 

The nurse caught it with an expres¬ 
sion of terror; and mumbling her apo¬ 
logies, and glancing at my pide and 
trembling emotion, she hastily withdrew. 

Were heaven and eardi at work in 
my strange destiny, that this impres¬ 


sion formed in passive day, this like¬ 
ness of another should here be born 
to torture me! We are told that what 
the mind dwells upon, the body imi¬ 
tates ; as we have often seen two at¬ 
tached beings insensibly adopt the 
manners, method of action, tone of 
mind, bcdily attitude and mental like¬ 
ness of each other, till all the world 
have talked of the resemblance ; call¬ 
ing the lover and mistress, sister and 
brother, only because sympathy has 
instilled into them the gentle wisdom of 
knowing one another. The union and 
fellowship existing in the natural world 
bears out the theory, and plants par¬ 
take each other’s qualities. Therefore, 
Isabella had loved the man, had thought 
and dreamt of him; and this was the 
living testimony that she had done so. 
For the rest—who shall believe in things 
without the proof 1 thought that Re¬ 
ginald Montelle was not the men to do 
so. I say, I thought so; even when the 
burning heat of jealousy ccnisumed 
me—when desperate dreams of re¬ 
venge beguiled me—w^n incessant 
scenes of revelry availed me nothing. 
The extremity of misery was still found 
at the end of pleasure f or rather, 
misery joined the links that made up 
the chain. 

The child, even in the midst of afflu¬ 
ence, yas neglected. It had been born 
to be ray curse; and Isabella, as she 
was no wife of zny affections, so she 
was ignorant of the gentle claims of 
mother 1 She was the same dispassion¬ 
ate, regal, queen-like creature, moving 
as if the world were but the footstool of 
beauty; but then the world was not in 
the secret how all this loveliness was 
nothing to me—the gaudy sepulchre 
of a soul that had no existence, there. 
Besides, her state, and dignity, and cir¬ 
cumstance, were all she contemplated ; 
she was the reigning belle of fashion ; 
and the child, seldom beheld by her or 
me, was, when four years old, scarcely 
familiar wiUi either of us. My Ufe 
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however, was passed in watching ho*, 
and seeking to far^ myadf. There 
is one recollection, Eowcvht, still grate¬ 
ful to me. At more frequent periods 
it was now my amusement not only to 
visit, but to spend several hours with 
my little son ; and latterly, it was my 
custom that some portion of every day 
should be devoted to him. The child, 
as reason dawned within him, instinct¬ 
ively loved roe, delighting alone in my 
society, and roused only into joy at 
my approach. Metbought, the little 
fellow had partly lost something of 
that resemblance which had forced me 
to detest him ; and people did say that 
he was the miniature of myself. Wil¬ 
lingly would 1 believe that that fatal, 
hideous likeness was all imaginary; 
distrust my thoughts, rather than deem 
that such a woman could be called my 
wife. Meantime, Louis Dumont was 
intimate amongst us; though some¬ 
times beheld with jealous watchful¬ 
ness and doubt, at others, welcomed as 
friend and partner in my difficulties; 
or, as the abettor of that extravagance 
and folly in which my life was wasted. 

We were all of us sitting one sum¬ 
mer's afternoon in rooms where only 
happiness might be thought to dwell ; 
the hoy was playing on the floor, and 
clambering from time to time upon his 
father’s knee, upon Twy knee; while Isa¬ 
bella was all courteous dignity be¬ 
coming to her as mistress of the man¬ 
sion. Then was I in one of the ab¬ 
stracted reveries peculiar to me. The 
child, awed at my silence, had wandered 
away from me, gambolling to and fro 
across the room in Uie free merriment 
of infancy. 

“Come here, my little boy," said 
Dumont ; '* and you and I will have 
some talk together." Dumont seldom 
addressed him, and the child did not 
like him. 

“ No, no, I love papa,” said he, with 
cHily half-uttered accents and crouching 
down beside me. “ You are not my 
papa ; is he, now ?” Yet, in that rosy 
face of early childhood the demon of 
my destiny was smiling. 

My wife and Dumont sauntered 
through the open window upon the 
lawn—the infernal demon stirred me. 
I seized the little fellow and flung him 
to the further end of the wide cham- 


ha:. The silence of the plac» uj^t^ded 
me^ epd as I. advimcea upon him, he 
rtAe up again, and was again held in 
my strong grasp. The child lifited no 
look upon me. 

" Damnable urchin 1” I muttered, 
“ shame of my pride and honour, men¬ 
tion die thought again, and I will kill 
you ! I am not your father—not your 
father— not," and I shook him in the 
terrible convulaon of grief and shame 
combined. 

As by the reproving voice of heaven 
itself, my child replied, "No, dear 
papa, Ifeel it," and the strong wisdom 
of that double answer, silenced me at 
once, and saved me from the crime of 
second murder. 1 relaxed my hold, 
while the poor hoy leaned on the chair 
near him and sobbed aloud. 

As passing and rough winds will 
snap the early sapling, so these harsh 
words were death to him. He never 
played again, nor looked upon me, but 
fell into a slow fever; it was but sum¬ 
mer warmth to the hot fire that scathed 
me. My jealousy and all my madden¬ 
ing doubts were revived through the 
ignorance of this unknowing creature; 
and swift conclusions came to satisfy 
me. My vigilance was for some time 
unrewarded, but, as chance directed it, 
the clue was at last discovered to con¬ 
duct me through the windings of this 
labyrinth, and it was to lead me into 
certainty. 

Five years had passed since this fatal 
union; but all my miserable subjec¬ 
tion of degraded pride was now to be 
recompensed by one short moment of 
triumph, and by another of complete 
revenge. I thirsted for this sweetness 
extracted out of bitterness ; and, quit¬ 
ting the sick bed of my little boy at 
happy intervals, worked my way 
through every obstacle, and brought 
truth to light at last. But out of sin, 
new sin was doomed to spring. 


Upon ray estate there was a retired and 
unfrequented spot known by the name 
of the Lover’s Walk ; and as closely 
entwined boughs were here wedded into 
one, forming such mysterious light as 
suits with inward aspirations and pen¬ 
sive melancholy, the name was perhaps^ 
not altogether Inajqilicable. From this 
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very fact, it was the last place where 
one miffht be supposed to discover a 
fashionable intrigue, or such speciei^of 
amour as this, to discover which I was 
spending my life blood. Without whis- 
er or suggestion from others, chance,' 
owever, directed me. They were 
known to walk and lounge together in 
most familiar intercourse, but other 
proofs had until now been wanting. 

It so happened that my own un- 
happy thoughts conducted me to this 
seclusion, where my footsteps had often 
wandered before; but never with the 
like accident, seemingly, intended, pur¬ 
posely tt) conduct roe to the certainty of 
my wrongs. 

While I strolled up and down the 
bowered pathway, where day assumed 
the darkling hue of evening, the sudden 
glancing of Sunlieams poured in meri¬ 
dian brightness from between an open¬ 
ing amidst the trees, and fell athwart 
the gravelled alley in varying shadow 
before me. Startled by this glorious 
daylight to my dreams, my eyes were 
cast upward to behold it, when immedi¬ 
ately above me, a folded paper, lodged 
adroitly between the boughs, attracted 
me. In the firm conviction <»!“ the 
truth, but with senses trembling at the 
thought, the billet-doux was taken, 
opened, and perused. 

Here was truth that might have 
struck into death, the very powers and 
faculties of sense. Amorous phrases 
tuned to the sweetest harmony of prose, 
and gentlest sentiments made musical 
by soft persuasion; and this was ad¬ 
dressed to my wife! But vengeance 
and rage were not yet to be awakened, 
and my heart whispered them, and 
bade imem sleep warmly and sleep 
well. 

At last, at the still hour of eventide, 
the moment of the appointment drew 
nigh. At the stealthy pace of creeping 
vigilance I threaded the silent alleys, 
when presently she approached to wait 
his coming. 

Habitual self-possession is, in each 
instances, the best defence of all; and 
to have seen her gliding as in saintly 
dignity of womanhood, not the most 
debased of minds could have conceived 
her guilty. But let me not invent this 
libel on woman's modesty; nevertheless, 
the practised coldness of wife, is but 


too often the mask to cover impudence, 
or the pretence of something that exists 
not, and this was the nature of Isabella. 
She could quietly calculate the chances 
of discovery and then devise the me¬ 
thod to defeat it. She was a thing of 
art, fit to be looked upon—no more. 

She paused awhile in charmed anti¬ 
cipation, until in the opposite direc¬ 
tion the chosen cicisbeo came towards 
her. My lurking place lay in the bo¬ 
som of thick trees, whence nothing 
could be heard ; but fancy spoke 
unuttered language, and passion told 
the rest. They walked and talked to¬ 
gether, their arms linked in the gentle 
twine of softest love; their footsteps 
treading out the time as loathe to part 
with it. My heated pulse beat audibly 
in answer to the sighs of leafy trees, 
and under their close shelter was the 
seat which previous hope had told me 
would be their resting-place, and to 
this rustic bench they now advanced: 
my listening senses waited till the first 
accents of their voices were heard by me. 
In close and kind embrace they sat to¬ 
gether, and under this excitement, the 
acute faculty of hearing recognised the 
slightest sound of creeping things that 
rustled to their rest. 

“ My life is employed in unavailing 
sorrow," sighed she; “ regret that we 
liave ever met—that we did not part 
for ever. Why reproach me, dearest 
Louis, with neglect? You know I 
must sustain appearances—must be dis¬ 
creet. You teach me, love, my heart 
has been too open with you ; you are 
unkind, cruel, yet—yet—” 

“ Well,but when can we meet again?" 
he whispered. “ When can you get 
away ? Remember, at the cottage all is 
safe.” 

“ Safe—and yet not so,” said she ; 
“ suspicions have been excited. How¬ 
ever, 1 will come—make the excuse to 
visit, for a day or two, my mother.” 

But how repeat it! The abominable 
evidence was heard and written in my 
brain; foul facts lamented that only 
proved too mneh; hints of an earlier 
date of friendship—that was the ex¬ 
pression-sustained ever since my mar¬ 
riage, of tender connexion existing even 
from the first short period. My greedy 
senses heard, and would have swi^owed 
more. She was false, not as hell, but 
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out of die pale of all its common punish¬ 
ments. A monsti^JUB deformity nursed 
in the lap of luxury—such a detestable 
bein^ as only hated pomp gives birth 
to; thus much might be guessed ; but 
surely imagination tells too much. Let 
me not credit it, that nature had se¬ 
lected the most disgusting of its crea¬ 
tures to be the curse of one weak man, 
that he might wear this mockery of 
virtue—wear it even as the precious 
pearl above all price, and bought at the 
dear price of honour. I will not be¬ 
lieve it. Enough that she was false. 
When where ? how .** Bid eternity 
itself refuse to give up that living fact. 
They had, by their own account, loved 
one another long and Faithfully. She 
had married me for my wealth and 
title—the fact was in itself a cutting 
satire on persotial distinctions. While 
he was an apt licentiate in dissipation, 
to whom these courtships were pleasant 
pastimes, he played the lover as it suit¬ 
ed him, to whom and when he pleased ; 
and here was comfort to my pride! 
My heart leapt up alive to all its ven¬ 
geance. 

But though their mingling voices 
made music that might lead me to per¬ 
dition ; bound in the spell of my ovi'n 
sad emotions, and rooted to the earth 
in silent presence, 1 still stood there 
immovable ; my sword was rusted in 
its scabbard, blunted of its thrice-whet¬ 
ted edge by the strong conscience that 
rose up within me to blast me into 
powerless tranquillity. It was the spi¬ 
rit of Astasie, the peasant, that bade 
me listen to this tale of shame, and 
murmur not, who called from the abyss 
of foul dishonour, to show me the Eden 
of that peace whence my guilt had cast 
her ; and as fallen angels are in their 
fall more beauteous than the aspiring 
demon bent on ruin, so she was still 
above this loathsome thing called by 
the name of wife. 

Yet, in Heaven’s full retribution, truth 
whispered me that now my deeds had 
met their just reward. Yes, nothing 
less than this, nor something more, could 
have so struck the statue into me, leav¬ 
ing me motionless as lifeless things, and 
still as stone ; blood frozen into petre- 
faction ; vital energy benumbed, to 
death-like sleep. The craven quality 
of cowardice was not in me, nor of me, 


fear was unknown to me ; but only in 
unflinching fortitude and calmest pur¬ 
pose, did my senses listen ; no thought 
of instant revenge occurred to me 
throughout it. 

Slowly and surely, the hand of in¬ 
delible disgrace was marked upon mv 
mind. Though secretly dishonoured, 
and stripped of all virtue by myself, 
by my own infamy, yet this hard in¬ 
fliction was not felt the less; but acted 
on me through the power of nature, 
even as the accidental sting of the fang- 
ed serpent pierces more keenly than the 
asp, whose flattering venom we take 
unto us as something sweet and grate¬ 
ful. 

“ Hush ! did you hear a breathing?’* 
said she. “ The very leaves seem thrill¬ 
ing with stirring life. Dear Louis, I 
must away." 

“ Absence but whispers coming 
hope," he .answered, softly, “ and you 
will meet me there to-morrow, at the 
first hour after twilight. Sweet Isa¬ 
bella, you remember." 

Love’s memories are lasting,’’ she 
sighed. " Farewell, I will be with you,” 
and gentle love's embrace and the soft 
kiss—the seal of the unworded sin— 
was here exchanged. 

Even as they separated, and space 
grew into distance wide between them, 
my soul expanded into unknown pur¬ 
poses of deep laid vengeance, and fixed 
resolutions, built upon design, that they 
should be at once and everlastingly 
divided. Unto this sequestered scene 
of guilty love my thoughts in anticipa¬ 
tion followed them, and, emerging from 
the shelter of the trees, my deep inten¬ 
tions spoke in the sullen action with 
whidi my limbs moved listless to the 
spot, and there reclined, in that precise 
peculiar place, in that exact position of 
luxurious ease in which this excellent 
pair had just before so tenderly in¬ 
dulged. 'fhe dreams of my revenge 
were sweet. 

Oh, nature! why so beautiful to con¬ 
template, in outward evidence immacu¬ 
late; yet, in mysterious resemblance of 
something thou art not, thy ways are 
not to be divulged, nor thine unfa¬ 
thomable secrets known ? Thy false¬ 
hood was felt too soon—thy truth too 
late. Oh, Astasie! child of the wilder¬ 
ness, untutored offspring of the forest. 
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nymph of the mountain and the fieldf 
one spark of nature’s love outshines tlm 
uncounted lamps of borrowed lustrcj 
with which the world still smiles upon 
itself ; one word of pure simplicity, 
breathing of the untaught wisdom of 
truth, tells more than the cultured cun<* 
ning of discourse—full of the ignorance 
of falsehood. Thy kiss knew not the 
taint of sin;—thou bird of spotless 
plumage, struck by the towering hawk 
which flew above thee! 

But as hope christens the future, re¬ 
gret still consecrates the past. Dear 
peasant! But the last shade of twi¬ 
light had fallen round me, and my sad 
memory had travelled back to the far 
village—my straining sight fixed on 
the high-growing trees whose branches 
hung shadowing the opening vista be¬ 
fore me. Was it the conjured spirit of 
the past, or, in the eclipse of thought; 
did the mortal figure put on its mortal 
flesh ? or was it sudden vitality swept 
hence in quick oblivion ? 

1’here, under the pliant boughs, Al¬ 
bert Frantzen, the vine-grower, was 
standing ; his noble shoulders bearing 
his tools of husbandry, the sickle in his 
hand, the vine branch drooping in rich 
grapes hung from his leathern girdle. 
It was his picture living as he stood. 
The vision of my senses was fixed upon 
him, till the dark slanting shade of 
darker night dipt him away and closed 
the light on nothingness. It was a 
dream, beheld and gone. 

And with hardest labour, wrung from 
me in the bondage of servitude, would 
my regretful soul have earned anew the 
lost eternity of heaven, only to render 
it up again for the dear privilege of 
calling back to life this tiller of the 
fields, this servant of the harvest. But 
in vain; for selfish shame might teach 
me repentance of my sin, but the wrath 
of heaven is not so easily propitiated. 
Nevertheless, in my remorse, my spirit 
calleil on Astasie and was forgiven; 
my rage and storm appealed to the 
world who heeded it not; and the hot 
tears that broke away from my heart 
but watered and revived the misery 
which had taken root there. But of 
tlie blossoms of this grief was to be 
bom my vengeance, and the slow soil, 
gifted with sudden fertility, put forth 
the germ of that which the next 


day's sun must ripen. All future fond 
contrition was here resigned; guilt did 
not look sufficiently like guilt; for 
though Astasie were gone, yrt revenge 
for my disgrace—retaliation for my 
wrongs—this was still mine. My brqoil- 
ing thoughts were rife with mischief, 
and all my nature full to overflowing 
with its true gall and bitterness. 

At length my plan was laid, ready 
and ripe for action; ami nothing, not 
even intervening fate, should thwart 
me. And to beguile my thoughts from 
this dear pleasure 1 rose up, and 
gloomily wrapt in this transport of 
idea, strode towards my home and 
found Isabella seated at her needle. 

“ You work late to night, my love,” 
I said, " Do you not know that too 
much toil destroys this human beauty? 
Beware you do not lose my love sweet 
mistress, unless, indeed, you have some¬ 
thing to replace it.’’ 

“ Nothing can ere do that,” she an¬ 
swered, and the softness of the reply 
bade me remember this game played 
many times before. “ You, dear Regi¬ 
nald, you do not waste your thoughts 
on me, something more worthy occupies 
them." 

" My thoughts are with you,” I re¬ 
plied, sullenly, “ but trust me, I do not 
waste them. It strikes me yonder 
grove, the Lover’s Walk, my Isabella, 
were just the place for us who love so 
dearly—fit dwelling for fond turtles, 
pretty witch.” She eyed me with the 
calmness of self-possessed assurance pe¬ 
culiar to her. 

“ I liave often thought so myself," 
she said. “ But what are peaceful 
pl.ices in themselves if mild affection 
do not dwell there? If you were the 
lover, then Montelle, no wonder if the 
scene were loved indeed.” 

" It shall be so, aye, from this hour I" 
I cried, emphatically. " As much ad¬ 
mired as if true love and faithful vows 
and tender kisses had hallowed the 
blessed spot. Where is the child ? We 
want but that for real happiness.” 

She looked on me as doubtful of the 
meaning of my speech, but though her 
sight gazed full on mine, as womanly 
innocence might look upon itself, yet 
the mystery that was hidden between 
us peeped out in both our aspects. The 
placid and cold smile Uiat greeted her. 
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appear^ to re-a»ure her; and at hut^ 
thu pleasing scrutiny was willingly^ by 
both of us, resigned. 

“ The child is far too ill to see us,” 
she answered, co<dly; and the withering 
curse that blights, even though in si> 
lence, fell from my heart upon her. 

** Yes,” I pondered. ‘^I will once 
more look upon—welcome it—love it,” 
and in oppressed emotion, I quitted her 
and went to the chamber. 

The child was lying, the emblem of 
peace, upon the brink of slumber, but 
at my approach, he awoke and raised 
himself up. While sitting with him 
his trembling hands played in gestures 
of affection about my hair and sported 
round my temples; while ail my heart¬ 
strings answered to each appeal he 
made. It is unknown how the simplest 
things tend to our strongest feelings, 
und I could have wept anew, had tears 
been mine. 

You are papa, you are. I never 
loved but you,” he uttered smilingly ; 
and, beautiful creature that he was, I 
sighed upon the thought and hailed it 
true. 

I am thy father—too willing to be¬ 
lieve it," 1 replied; for so it was, the 
child recalled that fatal day as if it were 
the living thought of his existence; 
even as riper age, before it resigns its 
load of human life, calls up the bygone 
memory, ere it be gone for ever. 

“ You love me—^love me,” he bab¬ 
bled, sweetly, ” eh, papa?” 

“ Love! yes, poor child, love is the 
lasting wordand he attempted to 
raise himself towards me, but as if beat 
down never to rise again, he fell in¬ 
stantly backwards, and languished into 
tears. 

The night of that fatal day passed 
over and ushered in the morning; and 
with smiling artifices to deceive us, and 
under pretence of visiting her mother, 
this woman quitted the house; and this 
long day of apparently interminable 
agony 1 spent Inside the bed of my 
dear child. 

But language can never depict the 
horror of Slat reverie which bound and 
wrapt me up in silen<» during those 
few hours ; that species of distempered 
and wild reasoning to which the strong 
misery of madness were idmost prefer- 
alde. Indeed, my senses struggled to 


know themselves and to bc known, 
amid a chaos of conflicting reomrse and 
grief of the past, of rage, revenge, and 
mingled scorn and hatred of the pre¬ 
sent. My affection for my child and 
fear of its unhappy condition, perhaps 
was paramount to all, and the last wor¬ 
thy sentiment that lived amid the blight 
and desolation that had fallen on me. 

As evening came on, the warning of 
my vengeance sounded. This was the 
eve of meeting, this was the midnight 
whose stars were to guide me to my 
revenge, and it should be a sure one. 
As the golden sun sunk down in the 
far west, and the crescent moon hung 
its fair silver bow in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, my heart thrilled and vibrated to 
each moment in expectation of the one 
that was to crown my victory. My 
passions stirred and struggled, and bade 
me quit the chamber of sickness, and 
be at hand and ready for the prosecu¬ 
tion of this, my great design; and all 
my nature heard them and applauded 
the wise resolve. 

At last, as my child lay weak and 
exhausted before me, 1 soothed him 
into peace and kissed him back to 
slumber, in all the quick deceit of 
powerful necessity; and presently, as 
he lay quiet in the dissolving trance, 
my whispers spoke the unheard beni- 
son, and 1 crept away well pleased to 
go to my appointment. 

The night had now almost drawn in. 
Years of agony could not accumulate 
the heaped-up misery that loaded me, 
as my footsteps quitted the home of my 
fathers. I stood in the hall of my an¬ 
cestors, and with the frowning visages 
of centuries ago gazing in cold vacancy 
athwart the twilight, 1 lifted down my 
sword and tried the point and blade 
and buckled it to my side; and slowly 
as lovers stroll in their deep dreams, I 
wandered through the ancient glades 
where my forefathers had trod, and 
when the high-arched iron grating was 
passed, I turned back to review the 
scenes of my childhood. The grey 
and sombre outline of the castle broke 
through the gloomy perspective; but 
in the dim shadow of its obscurity, the 
dull serenity of age,was exemplified— 
of age clothed in tlukt dignity, which 
mourns not for the present or die pMt. 
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The thought was welcomed by me 
as if it were not easily forgotten; and 
sternly, in the dead apathy of all emo¬ 
tion, in perfect insensibility of all that 
might ensue, I paced slowly ray way to 
the place appointed, where my ^oom 
was to be in waiting; for the scene of 
rendezvous was yet some miles distant 
from the castle. 

I mounted my horse and bade my 
servant return homeward; but in jea¬ 
lous watchfulness, perceiving perhaps 
something remarkable in me, he watch¬ 
ed me out of sight. But, no sooner was 
the angle of the road turned, than I 
spurred forward at the pace which only 
rage and murder ride when fearless of 
the footing. The wind, as it blew, was 
seething hot to my ice-bound limbs; 
the moon, as it shone, was freezing cold 
to the fever of my head; and outward 
heat and internal chill .alternated in 
me; but the mind lived on apart from 
all, 6xed in the resolution of an un¬ 
changing purpose. Noiseless, to my 
hearing, were the hoofs of my charger, 
as if flying buoyant on the buoying 
wind; and long as was this night-time 
ride, it fled, as an instant, across our 
thoughts and was eclipsed as shortly. 

However, at last, the humble cottage 
of the lovers was near. My horse was 
fastened to a tree by the way-side; and 
folding myself closely in iny mantle, 1 
crouched among the verdant shelter 
of the wilderness growing near the 
place, for the purpose of watching my 
best method of action, or whether the 
hour of this tender meeting were yet ar¬ 
rived. 

My expectations at length were only 
too surely fulflUed. His horse, grazing 
in the near pasture suddenly broke 
away from its boundary, and now joined 
mine in the near coppice; and the ani¬ 
mals in recognition of one another, 
neighed and bounded in active frolic, 
testifying the joy of well-known old 
friends on meeting once again. 

At this instant, the fluttering of 
female raiment passed before the case¬ 
ment of the cottage, and my doubts 
were ended by the voice of Isabella 
singing a well-known tune. It was an 
air in which Dumont always much de¬ 
lighted, but it startled me into despera¬ 
tion. 1 sprung to my feet and slunk 
creeping under the eaves of the roof. 


seeking the nearest method of entering 
the dwelling; but ncme offered, and my 
views were for a time defeated. In 
the meanwhile, the night had quite 
closed in, and utter darkness was around 
about. 

Until this moment, all had been 
doubt and hesitation, the disbelief of 
every faculty that told of my dis¬ 
honour; it was the bewilderment of 
some hideous dream, or the confusion 
of a too fearful reality. But here was 
living evidence enough to smite me 
into ruin, by all I saw, by all that was 
unseen. I wrapt my mantle round me 
and muffled in its folds, with hat bent 
down upon my brows, struck cautiously 
at the doorway, and demanded an hour’s 
rest from travel and fatigue; and I was 
presently admitted. Tlie old vroman, 
indeed, answered me as if something in 
my manner forbad the possibility of de¬ 
nial ; and doubtless, when my person 
came in full view before her, the pallid 
front and writhing lip of the avenger 
were recognized at once. 

“ Is Colonel Louis Dumont up 
stairs ?” I whispered. 

" There is one Colonel Dufoe," she 
answered, trembling. 

It is the same—^the man’s tlie same,” 
I muttered; and listening as if ’twere 
silence itself could tell me something, or 
speak of things never expressed before, 
we listened together, but nothing but a 
pauseof dreadful importhereintervened. 

“ There is a lady ?” I gasped. “ She 
—she is called—Isabella, Isabella Mon- 
telle, beautiful, artful, speaks with me¬ 
lodious accents—walks with imposing 
presence 

' There is a lady called Isabel Mon- 
travers,” she answered, “ beautiful, but 
full of fear, sir,—she speaks like a queen 
and—” 

“ The same. Isabella — yes, my 
heart!” I murmured, and my fingers 
played patting my good sword into 
sharpness and coaxing it to its good 
work; and drawing it forth, I passed 
the blade slowly before the waining 
light The woman trembled and spoke 
not, and yet she questioned me, and the 
wan smile that answered her, with finger 
pressed against the mouth, most surely 
hinted my unspoken meaning. I waited 
for the moment when this deed must 
be done;—her palsied shriek denoted 
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it and struck the sudden chime; and 
darting up the stairs, the dazzling of 
lights passed over head; I leapt into 
the passage and the voice of llumont 
was heard. 

"What is it? Who is that? Who? 
Speak!" he cried. 

" 'Tis I, traitor, it is myself," I whis¬ 
pered, and the still whisper sounded as 
if far echo uttered it—the sound was 
lost in the clash of meeting swords. 
The shrieks and cries of my wife, as she 
broke forth from her concealment, w'ere 
all unheard. It was but an instant— 
and my clean blade passed through him 
—the point pricked at his life—the hilt 
of my weapon grazed against his breast, 
and the warm oozing blood crept forth, 
bathing my hands and person with a 
stream more welcome than hot tears to 
breaking hearts, since in that tide of 
ebbing breath the name of great h'lon- 
telle was purihed. As I drew forth the 
sword the body fell without sign or 
word before me—the soul bad passed 
away. The lights were in the struggle 
extinguished, and we were left alone 
with darkness and the dead. 

'■' Oh ! he is gone—he is gone!” she 
moaned, and the dead silence told her 
it was true, but to me it said other 
things. My weapon was pointed 
downwards, but instinct showed the 
way ; and by its direction, its point 
yet once again probed, pierced, and 
paddled in the heart and life-blood 
of my victim. Thus, in imagination 
did my revenge destroy him again and 
again, and in this soothing satisfaction 
were my rage and my pride appeased. 
And now 1 would have left the place, 
but darkness bound me closely and 
strongly, and as the felon's chain holds 
him to his dungeon, it held me where 
I was. As the time passed away how¬ 
ever, my wrath melted away into sor¬ 
row, and my senses were called back 
again to duty. 

" Woman," I faltered, " Isabella, 
we never meet again. Return to your 
father, and if not, all that my charity 
can give is your’s." But my words 
were unheard and like sounds breathed 
amid desolation. Turning aside, my 
feet intuitively felt out the pathway, 
and my progress was uninterrupted. 
The old woman below stairs was wrapt 
in the fearful ecsmcy of prayer. I 


lifted the latch of the cottage and 
faced again the light of heaven, and 
leading my horse from the deep shade 
of the trees I bent my way towards 
the castle. On mounting him, my 
steed sped forward at his fleetest pace, 
and bore me swiftly from the scene 
of horror; and as the horse and its 
rider passed on their deserted way, 
murder and death might well give 
wings to our speed, whose shadow and 
awful likeness my ghastly looks and 
blood be-spattered garments only too 
much resembled. 

Oh ! powers of nature and of heaven, 
must I still remember it! Unseen and 
wandering through the night of this 
obscurity, I found myself once more 
at home; and turning my horse loose 
once more, I took my way through the 
wide vaulted archway of the chapel, 
where tombs, unto my heated fancy, 
seemed to yield up their dead anew, 
to witness to my action. Through this 
marble vacuity, this monument of the 
past, my footsteps went onward; till 
standing once nmre in that deserted 
hall, there I gave back unto oblivion 
the record of my dishonour now only 
to be remembered as my glory; and 
hanging my bloody sword there in 
commemoration of the deed, and as 
the trophy won from disgrace, I 
strotle away, remorseless, fierce, un¬ 
changed, but full of woe. Neverthe¬ 
less, my paternal roof was dear and 
welcome to me. 

God of the just!—That roof, that 
home, that shelter was for ever lost to 
me—no longer to be endured. The 
child, this breathing incarnation of the 
skies—this supposed hideous creation 
of the earth—he, who had twined 
himself unseen about my heart, was 
gone from me for ever, and must 
return no more. In raiment dyed 
with the blood of vengeance, I hung 
about the bed where be expired, and 
my mind held unquestioned com¬ 
muning with the stem fate that hod 
imposed the doom. Had his meek 
spirit prophesied my errand—or pined 
in the harsh infliction of unkindness— 
or died in earnest love of me—^to ex¬ 
piate my sins or plead against the 
heavenly judgment due to me ! Those 
ashes that were left me, once held the 
spirit pure above others; but now no 
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child was mine—neither fkther not 
husband — but soft! reproach not, 
Astasie, the truth was eating through 
heart in deadliest ruin. At last, 
it trembled to the touch of grief and 
vibrated nor more, the rest was happily 
forgotten. 

In the sweet trance of nothingness, 
in the delusion of insanity, still time 
passed on; but memory is the thorn 
that rankles within,, even when the 
fresh tliriving bramble is passed by 
with living stings unheeded. This 
memory was no longer mine; and 
when oblivion is happiness, when to 
forget is all the mind desires, then 
madness is, indeed, the best gift that 
life can give. 1 would have died, and 
here was mimic peace which suited 
me as well. In fine, nature, life, and 
time were words, no more—since all 
their further meaning was lost to me. 

On waking from this stupor, how¬ 
ever, my mind was all unwilling to reco- 
nise itself again. How infinitely desir¬ 
able it were still to forget what could 
be no longer remembered with content. 
Alas! 1 did not yet know the best 
philosophy of human thought, which 
ties in making out of all the works of 
fate that some one something which 
may best avail us, to promise for the 
future or mend the past. In silent 
grief my passing thoughts were buried, 
from which deep lethargy they were 
aroused by intimation tlkat the late 
events must be explained, and all their 
horror justified before the expectant 
world. In truth, they were not so 
inexplicable, but that the simple facts 
spoke for themselves. Beyond this, 
my tongue refused its utterance and 
my soul to render up its strict ac¬ 
count. 

Suffice it: the honour of the house of 
Montelle was vindicated, and the repu¬ 
tation of its illustrious master exalted 
before men. Here was perfect retri¬ 
bution, that none but Reginald Mon¬ 
telle had dared exact; and though my 
home was one of mourning, it was 
wrapt round with the mystery of ro¬ 
mance; and though the hearti^strings 
were stretched to breaking, yet pride 
came to the aid of reason, and bade me 
know the degradation of tears, till all 
else was relinquished but the one con- 
victioa that vengeance, at least, was mine. 


Life now resumed its wonted fasd- 
nation, and leaving the ashes of the 
past buried with the past, I departed 
ftom my native home and the scenes 
of my youth, which neither time nor 
circumstance could ever again render 
pleasing, ^om this dwelling of my 
childhood my spirit turned away, and 
as it so happened, in my future pil¬ 
grimage, my earthly wanderings never 
returned to it again; nor have my 
thoughts ever revisited those haunts 
of grandeur, or repined over them as 
lost hopes which were meant to be 
regretted. Proud in ray seclusion, I 
re-entered society once more, as the 
forest animal, victorious after the chase, 
flies back into the wilderness; intent 
on pleasure as it comes; or seeking in 
wider range the prey most grateful to 
its nature; or roaming in savage leisure 
wherever the pasture opens its glad 
lawns, a feeding amid fresh verdure, 
and drinking of quenchless fountains 
whose waters leave no bitterness behind. 

But man promises, and time per¬ 
forms ; and the Cynthia of the 
minute” still escaped before the minute 
was over; and like the rest of my 
fellow-creatures, who till industriously 
the niggard soil of hope, they were 
but scanty gleanings of hard-earned 
experience which sprung from it. The 
world of dissipation was before me, its 
insidious voice and smiling temptations 
welcomed me ; from the highest enjoy¬ 
ment of human luxury, to the imbruted 
and besotted state of mental degrada¬ 
tion, every degree of all the scale was 
familiar to me, and proverbially desig¬ 
nated by the name of happiness. In 
crowded courts, at places of public 
resort, Reginald Montelle was well 
known, by all but himself, to be most 
fortunate and happy. But we will 
reverse the picture. 

The inward torture of sin worked 
sure and slowly. Goblets of wine 
were bitter as the lees to anxious lips; 
lights that lit to joy but showed my 
misery mcrre distinctly, and the silence 
of darkness was but such dead tran¬ 
quillity as denoted the comfort of 
death. Astasie—with her my thoughts 
still lingered. Isabella—with thine, 
the thread of my life was yet mingled. 

Is public scorn one jot more shame¬ 
ful l£an private degradati<xi ? Isa- 
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bella, before long, showed herself in¬ 
sensible of either. Quitting the last 
protection of her friends, a new inamo¬ 
rato was selected, and unto me and 
before the world did she cast away 
the holy gift of blushes. The shame¬ 
ful fact was openly exposed to the 
world, the decency of private and 
home feelings violated,' I and my af¬ 
fairs converted to fitting subjects of 
public observation; in fact, shame fol¬ 
lowed me as my shadow, which the 
broken sunlight of my fortunes made 
only too appiwent. But folly was still 
to be sought and forgetfulness ob¬ 
tained ; and mirth, and revelry, and 
madness, were therefore still my best 
companions. 

It is believed that gentlest strains 
of music lull the mind, those dulcet 
warblings of impassioned melody 
breathe back into the soul its lost 
delight, and, in the crowded throng, 
such sounds my wearied senses were 
never tired of hearing. Hut let the 
writhing thoughts be stretched upon 
the mental rack to throb and quiver 
in the vital revulsion of all nameless 
feelings, and those etheriai harmonies 
but madden witli their mockery, or 
give the aest to tortures never felt 
before. Thus, in the blaze of crowded 
theatres, my sight beheld her—my 
wife—in shameful case of confidence 
unreproved, and sporting in free dal¬ 
liance—the wanton toy—the willing 
slave of every human vice. This was 
the abominable thing that nature gave 
me to be my fit companion; to be 
reverenced and loved—the minion of 
my gentleness—^the casket of my honour; 
this base deceit and counterfeit of every 
living virtue! If this were my Eury- 
dice, where was the lute of (Irpheus 
that might lure her out of hell ? It 
was laughter wrung from tears, that 
applauded the weak thought. And as 
that melody rufBed the spirit of rage, 
and stroked it down into obsequious 
calmness, and stirred it into the ecstacy 
of phrensy, such just decision came 
upon me as must necessarily divide us 
fur the future, now and for ever. 

And that unblushing, gemmed and 
jewelled brow of impudence,— that 
beauteous body of corruption, clad in 
^e costly wonders of the loom, graced 
with the last new of prodigy of fashion 
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—she was the thing to lead me intto 
ruin, and bid me swallow draughts of 
pure oblivion that I might never know 
myself or her. Those tones of mdodjr, 
however, bore on their wings reviving 
thoughts of peace; and my soul was 
wafted back again to Astasie; far ftom 
the smiling of exalted vice to the last 
tearful home of depressed virtue; and 
my mind dwelt upon her—upon the 
peasant—till it drew its own inference 
of wisdom, even as wise philosophy 
deducts from the base soil itself some 
tlieury of thought to change corruptive 
nature into the never-ending source 
of human good. And this too painful 
contrast made me enough repentant of 
the past, that willingly would 1 have 
made the last reparation that time had 
left me, but it was not now permitted. 

Yes, 1 would have returned to her, 
humbled myself to the dust, once again 
solicited her, and have stoned for all 
things. My restless soul longed to be 
with her, but how revisit her! Could 
1 insult her with offers opposed to 
virtue ? Impossible. Had she not re¬ 
jected me.^ Yes. Was she still living, 
bad shame and sorrow left her to me ? 
Strange infatuation of my love—base 
contr^iction to my conduct? Every 
six months from the moment we parted 
1 had taken care to know this truth; 
at least, my agent had informed me 
that she lived, and my conscience 
dared not question further. And sin¬ 
gular deceit of mortal thought! But 
the news never came; but m idea she 
was restored, the same as ever, un¬ 
changed by time. Yet, though human 
thought remain immutable, earth and 
this life revolve the circle of unceasing 
change. 

I will not say how often during these 
years the sting of conscience pressed 
me. In the meanwhile, a divorce had 
been obtained; this marriage shackle 
was, at last, thrown off, and I was once 
more free. My first thought turned 
faithfully to Astasie; but free will now 
argued other things. 

Had 1 not thrown away the badge 
of my dishonour? My feet had crushed 
the brand upon my household hearth, 
and what would 1 more? Besides, 
was not Astasie shamed unto her own 
eyes and before men? The world 
lodced me full in the &ce; this buzz- 
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ing, babbling worlil -wrould make itself 
heard unto me, and in these expostu¬ 
lations the memory of her was once 
more hushed. 


1 was one afternoon sitting in the 
window of an inn situated in the ro¬ 
mantic vicinity of one of the many 
towns that people the continent, and my 
senses were dissolved in that dreamy 
forgetfulness alike agreeable to the 
happy or the sad. The departing sun 
fell in level beams of gold slanting to 
Che ground before me; and up and 
down these beams the filmy wings of 
summer flies were playing their mimic 
evolutions. I was lost in reverie, but, 
slowly and by degrees, was aroused 
by the sidr and tramp of footsteps, and 
that suppressed movement of commo¬ 
tion which generally indicates some 
peculiar event or sudden accident. 1 
arose and touched the bell, as an ex¬ 
cuse for making myself acquainted 
with the cause of this disturbance. 
>My oft-repeated summons was un¬ 
attended to, till at length the landlord 
appeared; consternation and distress 
in his aspect. An indefinable dread 
kept me some moments silent. 

“ What is the matter?” I cried. 
" Something seems to have happened.” 

" It has, my lord, it has,” said he, 
" a young labourer has fallen from the 
rocks yonder, and is killed upon the 
spot.” But the scarlet hue of my 
countenance changing to the sudden 
hue of death silenced him, and ere he 
could say more I was hastening to the 
scene of action. In strange bewilder¬ 
ment of agitation I sped onward, and 
met th«m be^ing the body to its 
home; but thn^gh the force of asso¬ 
ciation, another scene was re-repre¬ 
sented to my fancy. 

“ Is the vine-grower killed?” I 
asked, interrogating one of the men 
who supported him. Poor young man 
—brave Albert Frantzen—is he dead?” 

Dead as the earth itself, sir,” said 
the man, but he was no vine-grower, 
my lord, a poor creature enough, and 
his name is Jact^ues Florian^ They 
think that some kind.friend must have 
pushed him over,” 

^ I said no more. The passing of 
lightning athwart me, that withered 
roe into nothing beneath its burning 


breath, could not have more annihilated 
each sense and faculty than this. I 
then must be the murderer—his mur¬ 
derer, and like one following to the 
judgment hall to give witness to his 
sin, I walked after the dead man, and 
when the door of his home opened to 
him, there waited like one expecting 
to be questioned and taken prisoner. 
But the crowd passed on and left me 
to myself, and the surrounding deso¬ 
lation quickly recalled roe to my rea¬ 
son, but the dart of conscience was still 
rankling in me. 'In this state I saun¬ 
tered back again to the inn,« among 
whose inhabitants it was apparent that 
ray departure had assumed the likeness 
of benevolent curiosity. 

“ So the young man is dead, sir,” 
said one, “ some secret enemy must 
have done it.” 

" Battered to pieces, I suppose,” cried 
another. “ His poor family will hardly 
get on without him." 

I nodded my head, speechless, to 
their inquiries, and drawing forth my 
purse, forwarded an ample sum to his 
bereaved friends; but this was like 
bargaining for blood, and the buying 
of secrecy for the sin committed, and 
even that act confounded me. But 
now, to my distracted fancy, some other 
curse of conscience was uprising, and 
it came upon me with certainty both 
true and horrible. 

” It is the month of August,” I mut¬ 
tered, in scarcely articulate accents. 

Can, can you tell me the day—what 
day it is ?” 

•'It is the sixteenth, sir; yes, my 
lord, the sixteenth," answered the care- 
dess voice of the bystanders. But that 
voice completed my entire misery, 
and left tlie double curse of super¬ 
stition to work upon me. The cold 
drops of perspiration stood upon my 
brow, my limbs trembled convul¬ 
sively, and I sunk into a seat, not un¬ 
conscious, but with sensations of poig¬ 
nant and bitter anguish, in comparison 
of which insensibiUty had been a bless¬ 
ing. On recovering, I hastened away 
from the place, soul-stricken, miserable, 
amazed ; the form of Albert Frantzen 
walking beside me, following roe, mur¬ 
muring to me, in all places, amid all 
scenes, the stain of innocent Uood was 
upon me. Yet, notwithstanding this. 
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contrite feelings were now mingled in 
the^ sad task of daily existence; and 
ultimately, my resolution became fixed 
to return to Astasie—to marry her—to 
make her happy; and let the world 
say what it would, the man himself is 
the better judge, whether the woman 
be worse than woman, or if he himself 
have been the deceiver. My heart and 
soul whispered unerring evidence of 
truth to convict me upon this point: 
she was modest at least. 

From the moment of this decision,, 
renewed serenity took possession of my 
mind; all indeed that is left of tran¬ 
quillity to those who live under the 
oppressive sense of guilt. I was anx¬ 
ious to believe that the remainder of my 
life should be honourably spent, and 
solicitous of doing anjrthing that might 
lead to the completion of the hope. In 
truth, 1 was tired of carrying on a sys¬ 
tem of existence averse from all my 
secret wishes; and of contending with 
emotiotis which could bring me nothing 
but sorrow in return. I was resolved 
also to buy happiness for the future, 
by making amends for the past; and 
some natural curiosity now perhaps 
spurred me on upon my errand. 

Therefore, my orders were given to 
travel by rapid stages, and the coming 
prospect was every day left behind me, 
till, finding myself within the last two 
days' distance from the end of my jour¬ 
ney, I left my attendants at the first 
town, it being my design to complete 
the way on foot, and return to the vil¬ 
lage again entirely alone. 

Walking, as my will directed me, 
certain familiar objects which consti¬ 
tuted my world of memory, shortly 
intimated the fact that I was near the 
completion of my pilgrimage, and na¬ 
turally suggested thoughts of the best 
method of my introduction, of the man¬ 
ner ^ of my reception; nor may it be 
denied that other thronging aspirations 
md emotions came fast upon me. My 
journey had been so arranged, that 
almost at the self-same hour as on my 
first arrival, 1 stood at the rustic bridge 
that led to the hamlet. 

There did my eyes draw in the soul¬ 
absorbing remembrance of all my past 
life, with all its bUss and misery ; and 
no wonder if we ga*e upon such scenes 
till tears blind up the sight All was 


changed, in me and aronnd me, but in 
that glance the first love of my youth 
was revived; where all is mutable, 
this'is the only feeling still unchanged ; 
and though denied, it is not therefore 
destroyed. I gazed and felt that this 
one sentiment was, at least, sincere; 
and not because sorrow filled my heart 
was it the less so. I looked around me, 
the scene was dead, cold, and barren; 
the cottage in the distance cheerless 
and deserted; the sinking sun left no 
tracking behind him; grey, sombre twi¬ 
light hung about me. In the deep 
strength of my contrition, it seemed^ 
that I lingered there like the spirit of 
desolation come to revisit the haunts* 
of its own ruin. But here did my 
thoughts ponder in earnest misery, and 
made decisions which have been since 
proved vain. 

While in this reverie the heavy 
tramp of feet passing across the bridge 
aroused me, and the {leasant halted as 
if he recognized me, and doubted not 
that I must assuredly remember him. 

“ Good even, good fellow,” said I. 
“ how are you hi the valley ?” 

“ Well, sir, well,” replied the blithe 
old man ; and with something like re¬ 
gret ill his manner, he added, “ there 
will be great joy and heaving of the 
heart, to see you once again—but better 
late than never, my good sir.” 

” Tell them,” I muttered, between 
the pauses of my emotion, "hint to 
them—let tliem know I am in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. I shall be down among 
them to-morrow—^you understand?” 

“ Aye, sir, like enough," said the 
man, putting aside or thrusting back 
upon me the money offered him. “ No, 
it’s bringing comfort to the young 
creature, and—and I wish you joy of 
your return, sir,” and he plodded home¬ 
ward on his way, leaving me under 
the impression, that my dignity of 
station had not saved me from the con¬ 
tempt of such a tool of earth as this. 

But this was nothing to me, or some¬ 
thing more than indifferent. Heart, 
mind, and memory were otherwise oc¬ 
cupied, and leaning on the wooden 
rail of the bridge, 1 watched the time 
till every object was washed away in 
coming night. 

But all these objects retreated from 
me, thdr likeness was drafted in my 
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nund in forcible impression; and the 
Irorld of my past passions rose up and 
stin^ me into feelings, deep as th^ 
were terrible. This bitter skimming 
of the dregs of life is still made up of 
tears; but they were not mine, as¬ 
suredly not. This landscape and its 
living object, shut from my view, lived 
in me, through me—the moving pano¬ 
rama of my thoughts ; and where it 
was not, profound vacancy, death-like 
as the loneliness of night was in me, 
where all was willing darkness, dark 
as this. Not, however, till night was 
fast closed in did 1 descend into the 
villa^, where, my appearance at my old 
'lodgings procured me every attention 
and means of repose until the following 
day; and retreating from all curious 
inquiry, I sought my chamber, though 
incapable of rest. 

At last the sun arose which was to 
light me unto happiness, to give me 
back again this peasant’s love, and all 
her disinterested truth. Eight years 
had passed since last we met, but time 
had made no outward change in me. 
My person was, without boast, both no¬ 
ble and imposing; and as 1 passed 
through the hamlet, it was impossible 
not to perceive that it was recognised 
as something not only remarkable but 
welcome to the view; for though my 
senses were thrilling with intense anx¬ 
iety, this was apparent to me. 

The day was bright with fading au¬ 
tumnal beauty, and my spirits were for 
the first time buovant beneath the 
thoughts of years. I'his w'as the hour 
of r^aration for all my selfish villany. 
This act was to amerce me of one 
orime, and give occasion to expiate 
another. Beside, did 1 not love the 
girl—love her as earth may look on 
heaven. Yes, yes, my heart and soul 
avowed it. I paused in the revulsion 
of doubt and tear, with my hand mi 
the gate leading to the cottage, and I 
trembled as the prodigal returned, as 
the spoiler and oppressor kneels at the 
feet of his injured victim. In this 
amaaement and hesitation of mind, I 
entered tmce more the abode of the 
peasant Astasie. 

Around the dwelling all was new 
and strange. The house bad assumed 
another aspect, 1^ graceful, less plea¬ 
sing ; it was deserted, raouriiful, cmn- 


mon as every other but stationed near 
it. It was too evident indeed, that the 
nature of true happiness, which is often 
times expressed m pleasing acts ot 
grace and elegance, was no jonger 
known to the peasant, nor recognised 
by others. 

Seated at knitting, some holy book 
laid upon her knee, 1 found Astasie 
Frantzen—or rather a form my sight 
might scarcely deem familiar to me. 
At her side stood a lovely boy, poring 
over the volume and attempting to read 
it aloud ; but my senses were wrapt up 
in her. Majestic sorrow — beautiful 
decay—religious mildness; that intel¬ 
lectual sweetness dimmed by tears;, 
with banded hair, once ebon locks, now 
dappled with the grey of wintry snow, 
and twined about her brow, like wi¬ 
thered weeds amid the ruin of marble 
palaces—such was the form that wel¬ 
comed me. That form and bosom 
were motionless as the tomb wberin 
the broken heart lies buried. 

At my sight she suddenly motioned 
to rise, but only to fall back again in 
momentary fainting; and as I stood 
before her, tlie tender stirring of her 
soul trembled in her closed eyelids, but 
at last slic looked upon me, and we 
were known to one another. Oh, God 
of heaven ! it was herself indeed. 

" Astasie, dear creature,” my tongue 
articulated, and 1 laid my hand upon 
her shoulder and gazed upon the beau¬ 
teous child. The hue of death was 
gone, fascination lingered in her looks. 

The creeping blood stole rosy through 
her, flushed on her brow and bosom, 
burnt into burning blushes to her tem¬ 
ples ; the painful colour that springs 
up ftom shame, “ no purple light of 
love” was there. She sunk, ere I was 
aware, to my feet, and clasping the boy 
to her bosom, wept long and low in the 
suppressed but hysteric passion of her 
grief, such tears as speak reproach 
deeper than words; tears that left me 
nought to answer them. I was con¬ 
founded in the silence of guilt. 

** This is our child—our'i—my Asta¬ 
sie !” I length exclaimed. 

“Dear, sir,” she cried, “my only 
comfort. Oh; do not take him from 
me!” 

“ Take him from you ?” I whisked, 
'Dear injured girl, come to my heart. 
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Yes, Astasie, let me teach you to for> 
give;" and yielding to me she was 
pressed in my embrace; metbought 
amid my .caresses, one gentle kiss was 
relumed me, ere she drew herMilf 
away in resignation to the thought that 
bade her do so. 

My affection is unabated," I gasped, 
turning to iJie child to ccmceal my feel¬ 
ings, "dear girl, I have resolved to 
marry you, and learn but to forget the 
past, and you may find me not un¬ 
worthy yet." 

She remained pale and silent, while 
the throng of contending affections agi¬ 
tated her; it was the stirring of the 
smothered ashes of passion, even while 
the fire was waning away; it was the 
effort of the broken spirit to reject the 
last hope of happiness remaining to it. 
In this unspeakable anguish she sud¬ 
denly, in a tone of austerity, bade the 
boy retire from tlie room, and as he 
obeyed her followed him with her 
looks and breathing sighs. 

" Yes, yes, 1 am the child of God,” 
she murmured to herself; "I am his 
servant, and humbly let me bow—let 
me bow to his behestand wordless 
silence came upon her. 

" As that precious boy is our's, you 
shall never lament your concession,” I 
cried. “ Oh, Astasie, remember me as 
you once loved me—as I ojice was.” 

“ Lover of my youth—father of my 
child," she whispered, " why have you 
made me unworthy you ?” 

“ Forget the past, Astasie, for that 
boy’s sake and-” 

" He is the alien of his father’s 
house, the least of his children,” she 
cried, her face still buried on her bosom. 
" Oh, day of my shame!—he—he will 
live to curse me.” 

“ Never, Astasie, never,” I repeated. 
"He shall be dear as yourself—dearer 
far than others ; for his sake, listen and 
be mine." 

As I said this, she lifted her drooping 
figure and pallid looks before me; her 
ihi’m seemM as the sepulchre of every 
living h<^e; and yet there was some¬ 
thing more than grief in the out- 
breathing expression of her fatil. Her 
eyes were again fixed on mine with 
such mild questioning that my reluctant 
nature quailed within me. Could she 
guess her brother's doom, her brother's 


fate P My soul was rick, I dared not 
look upon her; my trembling hands 
touchea her’s in the faint action of en¬ 
treaty. 

Answer me," she whispered, as if 
she feared to hear the words she qioke, 
" one of the peasants told it me; and— 
oh heaven!—how often have I dreamed 
it! The night—Albert—my brother— 
was killed, you saw and quarrelled with 
him?” 

I spoke not, my brain grew giddy, 
an immeasurable gulf seemed to yawn 
before roe; my senses sought annihi¬ 
lation, but not even these words could 
crush them ; my heart yearned for ob¬ 
livion, but memory was too deeply 
rooted there. Her looks appeared to 
search me through and fathom all my 
thoughts. 

"He was killed," she repeated 
again ; " but they say that he was 
murdered." 

My looks were peering into her looks 
in blind infatuation; but the fascination 
was too strcHig, and all my guilt peeped 
out of their confusion in spite of me. 
My crime was betrayed, and my guilt 
known, yet her clay-cold fingersgrasped 
mine convulsively, and her melodious 
voice still sounded to me. 

“ You have answered me," she said. 
" God of the wretched ! he has an¬ 
swered me. Dearer than life or soul- 
husband of my heart, you are denied 
me! yet—yes—my Reginald—my lover 
—^takc my latest blessing.” And as the 
passing of some tender vision, those icy 
lips were pressed against my forehead; 
and lost in the stupoi* of discovered 
guilt—in the contrite anguish of shame 
—in the double bitternes.s of despairing 
grief; nothing more do I remember, 
but that on rousing myself at the terri¬ 
fied cries of her mother, who just then 
entered, I found Astasie lying insensi¬ 
ble before me, having crept to my feet 
while uttering those fatal words. I 
lingered by her till she again recovered, 
when perceiving lier to be on the verge 
of a relapse, and deeming it best to 
obey the hasty and almost insulting 
commands of the aged woman, 1 quitted 
the cottage, an alien from all future 
hope of peace, and banished to the just 
punishment of remcHrsc and sOTrow. 

Oh! where was gone the being whom 
I loved—the peasant girl—the type of 
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rU of.nature's loveliness! She had 
gone from me and from the world ; 
swept away as the butterfly at the rude 
touch of human hand, she was utterly 

g assed away. And in her place, this 
lighted apparition of the past, this too 
holy shadow of departed hope, this ex¬ 
isting record of earthly misery and 
raort^ suffering, was all that my weak 
heart might henceforth know. The 
same, yet not so ; another ? but far too 
dear. Alas! when we part from one 
another, can we swear to the identity 
of the being again; or will fate torment 
us with its mockery—^heart, feeling, in¬ 
tellect, and nature changed—and to re¬ 
turn no more? Oh I let the human heart 
respond to this too human thought! 

1 quitted the house, and, under the 
excitement of my feelings, turned to 
that spot which had never been visited 
by me since the painful night of the 
death of Albert FrauUen. 1 took the 
same path and toiled up the same preci¬ 
pice where we had struggled together, 
and in whose hoary bosom he had died. 
The grass about the spot grew green as 
ever; the trees, stripped of their leaves, 
made melancholy music; it was the same 
place seen under another aspect, but 1 
wuulxl know it—be acquainted—aye, 
intimate with it again precisely as it 
was; 1 dared the recognition. 

There was the spot where he had 
fallen—there, hanging over that dizzy 
height, was the still thriving bramble to 
which his trembling hands had clung ; 
the sides of the rigid rock were strong 
as then; that bramble was dyed red 
with autumn suns, sprinkled with the 
red hue—yes, from its branches might 
be plucked the fitting thorny wreath to 
bind the brow of murder. But the mute 
interrogation of the place and its mys¬ 
terious silent questioning my despairing 
spirit braved ; and it told me the stern 
truth not easily forgotten ; and, lying 
down upon tlie grass, 1 looked over the 
brow of the rock into the quiet lake, 
but the deep wordless waters answered 
nothing. The eagle dowu beneath, with 
searching eyes scanning the broad day¬ 
light, gave greeting to me, as if I were 
a thing of blood as he was, and the fit 
friend for his wide solitude. 

I looked beneath into the waters, but 
the day and the hour had gone by, and 
an interminable world now lay between 
the vine-grower and me. Ail the un¬ 


measured space of thought, dividing 
the ''infernal region of inexpiable sin 
from the bright land and resting-place 
of virtue. My soul longed for human 
sympathy and found none, even the 
soul of Astasie was closed against me. 

I lay there, brooding over the past, 
despairing of the future; and as I 
brooded, my unconscious hand plucked 
the red leaves of the bramble and threw 
them downward into the watery depth, 
where they were lost upon the waters. 
There, far away from all remark of my 
fellow men, I lay and wept such tears 
as are like blood wrung from the con¬ 
scious spirit; tears that fall like the 
waters of life from the heart that sheds 
them; tears—^burning—^bitter—shame¬ 
ful, and salt with the savour of un¬ 
kindly truth. But this was but re¬ 
pentance wrung from selfishness, and in 
time I arose, stern in the fortitude of 
remorseless apathy, and devising new 
schemes by which the future might 
amend my foregone injuries. 

The child, of/r child, was my first 
thought—for he, at least, was left me ; 
and that he was mine, nature had 
stamped it living in his features. 
Through this boy then I was to re¬ 
deem myself and eventually atone for 
all to Astasie. Returning home, I in¬ 
stantly wrote to her, words ripe with 
the meaning and misery of my mind, 
entreating her to see me once again, for 
the.sake of that precious being whom 
heaven had granted to us, and whose 
lasting welfare was now my only 
thought and desire. This was ray honest 
intention, beyond it no word escaped 
me, for all expressions of my affection 
were useless, and what could they avail 
to her whose injuries were greater than 
hate itself could have inflicted on her. 
Besides, I feared to alarm her by any 
explanation of my existing feelings— 
my enduring friendship for her. 

Here, however, let me pause. It is 
the last fact, the closing sad reality, the 
memory of which pierces me more 
acutely, even as blunted steel irritates 
the agony of pain in all the quivering 
wound through which it passes. Yes, 
this was the last event that made me 
what 1 am. 


As the next morning dawned I sought 
her, but she was too ill to see me, and 


this for many successive days; but at 
last her mother told me that she was 
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gone, and had quitted the hamlet during 
the night after that parting interview. 
She had fled from me, taking the boy 
along with her; fled in the fear that she 
might be deprived of him. The old 
woman, amid the bitterness of her re¬ 
proaches, refused to tell me more; but, 
leaving a small packet in my pos¬ 
session bade me quit the place, nor in¬ 
trude farther on the sorrows which 
myself had caused. 

The packet contained certain sums of 
money forwarded to her since the un¬ 
happy night of our separation, which 
sums she had never touched; and a 
jewelled picture which in my happier 
days had been presented to her, the 
gems and gold she had returned—the 
likeness was only kept. The peasant 
was too proud to retain them as the 
price of her infamy; poor girl, she 
little thought that the world’s wealth 
could never buy vii’tue so pure as hers. 

But did she fear me or did she fly 
the temptation of my love—vi'as it too 
dear to be resisted ? My conscience 
told me thus much and much more. 
However, I quitted the valley, shook 
the dust from my feet, and fliiding all 
search and inquiry iruitlcss, left orders 
with my agent to forward to me the 
notice of her return, and I entered once 
more the giddy throng of fashion in 
quest of happiness. 

But years passed away and passed 
unheeded; meantime Astasie retutiled 
not. Her home in the vineyard was 
deserted, and she visited it no more. 
For myself, my memory haunted tlie 
stream of Lethe but could not taste of 
its waters; the bitter cup of life was 
presented to me in the darkness of de¬ 
spair ; and in seeking to lose the curse 
of thought, I lost myself; was hurried 
hither and thither in the mad dissipation 
of wealth, or bound and chained down 
in the abject slavery of customs be¬ 
fitting my suite, and useless ceremonies 
necessary to my rank. But a short 
period, and the game was over; dis¬ 
taste and absolute aversion followed; 
contempt of empty show and useless 
wealth ; hatred of life mid all its absurd 
arts of existence; total anncwance, un¬ 
relieved disgust. I had long since 
quited ray paternal home and forsaken 
all ties of relationship; there was li^ 
to be done, and at length my resolution 
became fixed. 

IJ.—VOV XIV.—MARCH, 13119, 
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Yet, ere my thoughts bear'meibrther, 
let me linger with this peaMfllt 0M 
awhile. She had fled from me ; but if 
the doom of after years had been written 
down before us, she had better baye 
dwelt with me ; since the shelter of 
vice is not forsaken or despised of the 
world, but the harmless desertion of 
virtue is branded with sewn. Ob, As¬ 
tasie, child of nature, thou art gone. 
The fields, pastures woods, and foun¬ 
tains, which had created thee joyous in 
their own likeness, they are known to 
UR still, but thou art departed for ever. 
But not so. In after years another 
being was seen and known, and she was 
called Astasie Frantzen. Pride had 
destroyed my peace, but here was its 
last overthrow. Alas 1 the elysium oi 
a moment, the eternity of time, was 
proved in this last meeting. Farewell, 
poor girl; until you come again, my 
crimes live with me; all but the error 
of my ways — the shameubss sin op 
PRIDE. 

But my soul is tired of itself, and 
let me hasten to the end. I signed a 
deed which gave over to my cousin the 
title and estates of ray family; that 
dignity and heritage which had already 
cost me so dearly, in the sacrifice of all 
that mental peace which is the only 
happiness of man. I kept to myself 
such small sufficiency of fortune as 
might supply my wants, and give the 
means of charity. My wife was since 
dead. Well, I took the vow of celi¬ 
bacy, and assuming the holy order of 
the church, in the humble garb of ^he 
travelling friar, in the dark mantle of 
the way-faring priest, with rosary and 
scrip, and rugged staff, I went forth 
on the pilgrimage of nature—on my 
long journey of philosophical specu¬ 
lation, respecting the ways of my fellow 
creatures, and the principles of action 
that direct them. If these principles 
have been proved nothing better than 
the stimulant of headstrong passions, 
itwasa proof that was not of my seeking. 

I believed in the probability of find¬ 
ing them unlike myself; it was a fal¬ 
lacy. However, though the species 
differ, the prevailing genua is same, 
the root is of tlm earth, earthly—but 
the flower blows obedient to the breath 
of heaven. It is flint whn*eof the 
quarry is sometimes marble; that linked 
union which exists between the fair 
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and foul, changing tiliem in the indis¬ 
soluble l^nd of one united being. 

However, the high pretensions of 
rank which I bad willingly forfeited, 
together with the reputation of certain 
acquirements of learning, soon gained 
me considerable respect and unlimited 
confidence in the vicinity where our 
order resided ; and as the character of 
the priesthood generally admits them 
to free communication and daily inter¬ 
course with all who .sustain an appear¬ 
ance of the outward proprieties of 
religion, 1 easily obtained admission 
among the high and the low, and re¬ 
commended myself to all classes by the 
urbanity of manner peculiar to me. 
Indeed, this great essential of good 
breeding, the cultivation of which had 
been easily insisted on as necessary to 
the true dignity of elevated rank; this 
remarkable gift of seeming benevolence 
opened the way, in all my wanderings 
and in every country alike, to such 
private and confidential communication 
on the jjart of others, as led to the 
precise result most pleasing to me, and 
necessary to that knowledge of others, 
which was my great aim in taking the 
badge of this wandering fraternity. 
In truth, this charitable brotherIio<id, 
though preaching of wisdom and the 
ways of virtue, yet owned many apt 
disciples, who were neither followers 
of one nor of the other. 

Knough :—I became the Confessor 
iHIontcllc— one of the pricstliood; a 
l>eing all .seeming religion and appa¬ 
rent sanctity; one learned in the art of 
dissimulation, and skilful in humility ; 
an adept in the knowledge of all things 
but himself. However, it has been 
my fate to hear truth—truths that were 
almost too horrible to tell—falsehoods 
that it was meritorious to avoid, catas- 
troplics brought about by human inter¬ 
vention, and circumstances explained 
by human interference ^ in fact, no 
weakness, or folly ; no strength, or 
wisdom ; neither crime nor virtue, but 
all have been revealed to me. 

Believe it, the cowl of' the confessor 
veils many things,—events regarding 
himself and others; and it is by the 
lifting of this cowl, that the deformity 
ca* beauty of humanity shall strike the 
beholder. 

Enough again: 1 am a priest, reputed 


to be crafty, subtle, searching, creeping, 
cunning, hypocritical, the fitting hand to 
lure the serpent, whether of wisdom or 
sin—to lure it and make it my own. 

I am a priest, mild, humane, sanctified, 
full of holiness and the reverence of 
prayer, the proper bosom for the dove 
of simplicity and truth to rest upon— 
to nestle there and never know itself 
the worse. Nevertheless, I have met 
holy men, and these men were ftiars ; 
stray sheep from the flock—or protligal 
sons come home again. 

However, of them let me speak no¬ 
thing, but of myself all things. It has 
appeared proper to me, and probable 
of affording interest, or subject of 
thoughtful morality, that 1 should hold 
up to the world the picture of itself 
under many aspects. While travelling 
in foreign lands, my memory collected 
and retained strange incidents, and 
hideous facts, and errors of perverted 
nature, which time and sin could only 
bring about, conjoined with human 
passions, self-willed, obdurate, and un¬ 
changeable. These, the guilty and 
the innocent are dead and gone; but 
the experience of a life, even my life, 
may serve to amend or give comfort 
to the living. 

J\ly confession is completed—even to 
that sad hour when first it was my task 
to stand in the coni'essional alone; that 
the revealed conscience of others might 
reflect back the darkness of my own, 
and all the peace my tutored precepts 
gave them, be more than all the conso¬ 
lation that was left me—me—the most 
wretched! And here, my Astasie— 
but soft! In the marble solitude of 
the cathedral, with palisade and secret 
lattice-work l>etween me and my pupil 
of prayer, strange facts and stories 
have been whispered, to w'hich my own 
seemed ignorant virtue that mistook 
itself. Attd here, in yonder gloomy 
aisle, yon high, arched cloister, remote 
'®'from vaulted roofs and echoing pave¬ 
ment—here came the peasant, and—oh 
my lost soul!—no more. 

They have been told like confessions 
to me, and shall be utterly repeated 
in their truth ; for the Abbe Montelle 
now crotvned with the grey hairs and 
reverence of sacerdotal dignity, he may 
not be doubted, even though the igno¬ 
rant will not believe. 
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** T)i« heaven whcsnce thy nature came 
Only recall’d its own, 

It is llope that now breathes thy name. 
Though burrowing Memory's tone ; 

I feel this earth could never bts 

The native home of one like thee.”— L,. K. i.. 


Another light has left the sky. 

Another brilliant star 
Has ceased to charm the wanderer’s eye 
With lustre from afar. 

The silver lute, whose chords entranced. 

Is broken and unbound ; 

And Death has dirnm’d the eye which glanced 
Its love on all around. 

Sweet sister of immortal song ! 

I have not words to tell 
The stern unbidden thoughts that throng 
Within my bosom’s cell. 

The treasures of thy mighty mind 
. Still float amid my dreams. 

As pilgrims hear upon the wind 
The voice of falling streams. 

A nobler wreath than Sappho won 
Adorns thy marble brow ; 

Alas ! we never deem’d thy sun 
Would set as dark as now ! 

When shall we hear thy tuneful voice 
Bid passion’s throb reply ?— 

The heart must lose its early choice. 

The gifted one must die. 

Beneath Ausonia's cloudless sky 
No roses deck thy grave. 

Thou hast not closed thy beauteous Bye 
Amid the Atlantic wave ; 

No—far upon a southern shore 
IVfust rest thy lovely form. 

Where the departing thunder’s war 
Is mingled with the storm. 

Yet shall thy verse be cherish’d long 
Within our ocean-isle; 

Thy song of love—thy matchless song 
Our sadness shall beguile. 

V 2 
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The heart shall throb at thy^ commaml. 
The eye shall sparkle bright, 

Atid thou shalt give to many a land 
The impulse of delight. 

Thou could'st assign an equal charm 
To all thy genius wrought. 

And bid Tradition's spectral arm 
Unclose the mines of thought. 

The Genii, that had long been bound 
With Slumber's iron chain. 

Obey’d thy lute's awakening sound 
And rose to life again. 

Si 

The night that lost its brightest gem,— 
The Pleiad of the skies,— 

Which sparkled in its diadem 
Like light from seraph's eyes; 

Thy lyre bewail’d its early doom 
With too prophetic tone,— 
Unconscious that so dark a tomb 
So soon would cloud thine own. 

Although the ocean rolls between 
Thy native laud and thee. 

Endear'd to many a homely scene 
Thy hallow’d name shall be; 

'rhy rich creations shall descend 
Along the stream of Time, 

And future ages fondly blend 
Thy beauty and thy rhyme. 

Oh ! peace unto the distant shore 
Where thy remains repose; 

Life’s “ fitful fever” now is o'er. 

And pass’d life’s fitful woes; 

The silver chord is loosen’d now. 

The lute is thrown aside. 

The fount of song has ceased to flow 
With music in its tide. 

Sweet Priestess of the classic Nine! 

Our tears are vainly shed. 

We cannot from their earthly shrine 
Recall the silent dead. 

But far beyond this world of Care 
Thy home is with the blest,— 

The wicked cease from troubling there. 
And there the weary rest. 
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for three months, 12«.; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. 


No. 5. —Costume de Vilie —Dinner dress. 
Dress of ccndre de rose satin, corsage made 
low and quite tight to the bust i short full 
sleeves in two puifs, or saltots, with ribbons 
between (see plate) and very deep blonde 
ruffles h la Louis XIV. The skirt is orna¬ 
mented with two bouillon trimmings, placed 
rather distant from each other, at the left 
side of the dress they form a kind of festoon, 
and are finished with a large bunch of full 
blown roses, without either foliage or stalks 
(see plate). A similar bouquet, but only 
consisting of four much smaller roses, re¬ 
tains the rich blonde tiickcr in front of the 
corsage. The turban is of India muslin 
wrought in gold, and after forming a thick 
roll over the brow, hangs down as low as 
the shoulder on the left side. Tlie hair is in 
smooth bands and a fwunnih'e crosses the 
forehead. On the neck is a short gold chain, 
from which depends a Saint Esprit. Gold 
bracelets are over the gloves, which are of 
white kid, with a quilling of satin ribbon 
at tup. White silk stockings, black satin 
shoes. 

No. 6. —Ball or Evening Dress .—Dress 
h VAntique of black velvet. The corsage is 
low a pointe, and with five rouleaux or folds 
going entirely round the bosom of the dress 
(see both figures in plate). The black 
sleeves are very short, quite tight, and 
sloped up to a point in front (see plate); 


underneath appears a short full satin sleeve’ 
forming a putf (a VAntique) at the opening 
of the black one; this sleeve is lightened 
round the lower part of the arm with a 
gold cord, whence depend two long tassels, 
and the sleeve is terminated with two very 
deep falls of blonde, forming ruffles h la 
Louis XV. The skirt of the dress is open 
in front in the ancient style, and is trimmed 
down the. two sides with cameos set in 
gold, placed a large and a small one alter¬ 
nately (see plate). Beneath this very elegant 
dress is one of white satin, ornamented with 
three rich fiounces of blonde; as they are 
very deep they are put on so as to leave no 
distance between them. The front hair is 
in full tufts of ringlets, much in the Maneiai 
style, except that the curls fall rather lower; 
the hack in braids a la Grecque falling as 
low as possible at the back of the neck. 
Two ostrich feathers arc placed at back and 
droop towards the front of the head; a 
crimson velvet flower is over the curls on 
the left temple, with a gold stiletto towards 
tl;e back; a gold feronniere with a large or¬ 
nament of jewellery finishes this very ele¬ 
gant head-dress. Round the neck is a mas¬ 
sive gold chain, whence depends a brooch. 
Long white kid gloves, with a puffing of 
blonde at top. White satin shoes. Bouquet. 

Second figure gives the back of the coif¬ 
fure and dress. The robe is of pink satin. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OUB OWN PAlliS CORBESPONDBNT. 


Paris, February 20, 1839. 

I have nothing very extraordinary to give 
you this time, cAfre belle, as you know we 
are at present in the carime, (Lent) and do 
not dance, except with rare exceptions, till 
Easter. Black, in consequence of the court 
mourning for our amiable princess, is more 
woni than any thing else, white excepted, 
which you are aware is equally adopted for 
ball dress in the time of mourning. The 
corsages for dress are h pointe, but unless 


the dress is made A fantique, with open 
skirt &c„ the point is, I may say, only one 
in name, it is so exceedingly short; the back 
of the corsage has often a similar point, but -, 
at back it is really not pretty. These cor¬ 
sages, as [ have before told you, fit quite 
tight, some have a deep mantille or tucker 
all round the neck, and others have, in place 
of the a la Sdvignli draperies, others which 
go all round the bosom of the dress; they 
have the appearance of five rouleaux, very' 
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sliglitly wadded with cotton, enough to pre¬ 
vent their setting flat, the corsage is slightly 
sloped down in centre of the ^ont, which 
gives it much grace, and the roM/eoMorfollow 
the slope of course, they go straight across 
the back. With these rouleaux a tucker or 
mantilla is not worn. The sleeves we very 
short and full, in one or two aahots, with a 
fall of blonde or lace between, and finished 
with deep ruffles. The skirts open in front 
h Vantique are very fashionable, as are those 
en tunique or h tablier; flowers are much in 
vogue as an ornament on the skirts of the 
dresses, the skirts are frequently looped up 
at one or both sides with bouquets, the 
blonde flounces are sometimes brought up 
to a point, en feston (festoon) with a bunch 
of roses or other flowers. Some have a 
wreath going round the bottom of the dress, 
and others crossing the front of the skirt 
diagonally from the waist, lire blonde 
flounces on black velvet dresses are put on 
nearly plain; those on satin are more full. 
Black velvet, black satin, white satin, white 
crape, gauze, and organdi, arc the materials 
worn for ball and evening costume. 

Mourning dresses are made en redinrfotte, 
corsage a ctcvr vroist'; the front crossed sind 
only half high in the neck, the sleeves are 
made full but by no means immense. A 
small plain piece like a half handkerchief, 
the point rounded, is at top next the should¬ 
er, and the full sleeve gathered to that piece. 
A deep wrist or cuff fastened on the out¬ 
side of the wrist with gold buttons finishes 
the sleeve. 

Hats.—The hats are small, the crowns 
low, and the fronts tres evaafe, much thrown 
up, and rather deeper at the sides of the 
face. The fronts of some hats are turned 
up all round the edge, they are frequently 
ornamented with a short veil of black or 
white blonde. The materials in vogue arc 
plain and terrj' velvets, satin, and pros 
d’Afrique, ribbed silk, imitating velours 
/pingle. They arc ornamented with mara¬ 
bout or ostrich feathers, or velvet flowers. 

Bair.—The style of dressing the hair has 
not altered since my last; the front in bands, 
or in full tufts of curls a la Mancini. A 
few ladies wear braids in fronts; the back 
h la greeque, as low as possible on the back 
of the head. 

Feronnih-es are universally adopted, and 
in full-dress harbea (lappets) of black or 
white blonde, or blonde embroidered in gold 
or silver. This is a very elegant fashion 
and adopted by our highest nobility. 

Small hats b. FMaria Stuart an 1 d Ea^ 
pagnole, made of satin or velvet, and orna¬ 
mented with feathers, are very much in 
fashion. 

Half-turbans and half-caps, coiffures in 
the style called d la reine Berthe are still 
worn. I have already described them to 


you; they are composed of velvet and mara¬ 
bouts, lace or blonde en oreillea de canicke 
(dog’s ears), and intermixbd with velvet or 
artificial flowers, gold sprigs, &c. 

Small wreaths (en couronne) of marabouts, 
mounted on a little frame of crimson or 
black velvet, are quite now arid verj' pretty. 

Pearls are a good deal worn in the hair, 
being well adapted to the coiffeurs a la 
Greeque. 

An ornament little calculated for a lady’s 
wear has just come in, that is, three gold 
poniards or stilettos! One is placed at each 
temple in the braids or curls, the third stuck 
into the braids at back. 

Bracelets arc again in fashion; it is the 
mode to wear three on one arm, none on 
the other. 

The tops of the gloves are trimmed with 
a puffing or a quilling of satin ribbon, a 
puffing of blonde, or a trimming of swan’s 
down. 

The jewellery moat in fashion arc neck¬ 
laces and ornanieuls of pearl, particularly 
earrings; the very long gold ones arc ex¬ 
ploded. The most elegant to be seen con¬ 
sist of a single large pearl forming the drop; 
it is set in gold. Heavy gold chains d la 
vhdteluiue, from which depends a brooch, 
arc coming in. tJoral ornaments are, next 
to pearl, the most fashionable. The brooches 
arc still very large. 

Some of our belles propose bringing in 
high-heeled shoes it ts said ; the heels how¬ 
ever are to be moderate, just sufficient to 
give grace to the foot. Many say this will 
not take. You know that two or three of 
our couturieres tried to bring in hoops, but 
without BUccesB. 

Velvet and satin shaw’ls a capiichon (with 
a hood) are worn in carriage costume; they 
are w'added and lined with coloured silk. 
Some are trimmed with black lace, others 
with swans’-down, the latter for evening. 

There has been nothing new in the cloaks 
since 1 described them to you. 

Muff's are, as I have already mentioned, 
much in fashion. The furs most adopted 
arc ermine, swans'-down, chinchilla, and 
sable. 

Pocket handkerchiefs embroidered in red 
ingrain cotton are adopted by all our eldgantes 
in morning costume. Some have a simple 
feston all round, and are marked in gothic 
letters, white and red. Some marked in a 
device, as a flower, bird, fee. &c. This is a 
very elegant manner of marking handker¬ 
chiefs. Some are more elaborately worked 
with a rivilre (open work), and a border all 
round inside the rivitre. The handkerchiefs 
for full dress of transparent cambric are 
splendid; they are trimmed with rich Va¬ 
lenciennes, tolerably deep, and put on fuller; 
the lace is put on to a deep rivihre, and 
inside is a beautiful border of flowers and 
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birds, and frequently an entire landscape 
goes round a handkerchief. 

The collars are- richly embroidered like¬ 
wise. and trimmed with handsome lace. 

Next month I hope to be able to give yon 
many pretty nouveaufh; our spring fashions 
will be coming in, and the mourning by that 
time will be expired. We have had many 
bals costumes this season, they are however 
over now, except those at mid-lent, when 
we may perhaps have one or two. The 
costumes adopted with most success were 
historical characters, in the dresses of their 
time,—as Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine 
dc Medicis, the Marquise de Pompadour, 
Anne of Austria. &c. 

Colours.—I have told you that black and 


white ore the prevailing dresses in our heau^ 
monde at present, but as the mourning is 
confined to the frequenters of the court many 
other colours are also worn. For grand 
costume,—pink, cherry colour, mai's, and 
blue, the latter not much worn; and for 
mourning,—grenat, purple, different shades 
of grey, and cmdre de rose (a kind of ce¬ 
dar). 

For hats—black, grenat, mouse colour, 
and drab. 

You will call this a shabby letter ma belle, 
but what can Ido? only promise to make 
up for it next time and give you all the 
spring fashions that can be seen. 

Adieu, done cha-ic aime toujours ton amie. 

L. de F-. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 

BY TENNANT UACHLAN. 

Hemans ! Jowsbury ! Landon ! Where are they ?** 


O how weary is the heart. 

When we gaze on those we love, 

Pcath hath bidden to depart. 

Though it be to realms above. 

Oft we kiss the milk-white hand. 

But its touch is cold as lead ; 

Veil’d ill silent grief we stand 
Mourning o'er tlie early dead. 

In the wan and moveless face, 

And the ever closed eyes. 

Not a joy, or grief we trace, 

All in mystic stillness lies. 

E’en the hair is hidden now. 

And we find a shroud instead. 

Circling round the marble brow 
Of the tranquil early dead. 

Look at that pale rigid cheek— 

Fear not! it will blush no more. 

For the spirit here, so meek. 

Far hatli flown to heaven's shore. 

Yet though hush’d she be in sleep. 

Come around with noiseless tread 
Weeping vigils we will keep 
Nightly by the early dead. 

Death’s cold hand hath stopp’d her breath. 
Waking she will never know. 

Till victorious over death. 

She shall hear the trumpets blow. 
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Maidens^ by a maiden’s bier, 

Pause awhile, and kneeling shed 
Nature's tributary tear. 

For the sleeping early dead. 

Now upon her snowy breast 
Sprigs of myrtle gently strew; 

Pale night flowers, to watch her rest. 
Place amid those strips of rue : 

Like a little fairy place, 

We will make her cofiin-bed; 

All that's beautiful should grace 
Pillows of the early dead. 

Scented rosemary hither bring, 

Pansies,* with their large bright leaves, 
O’er her winding-sheet we’ll fling. 

For no care her bosom grieves. 

Of the sweetf white violet 
Form a chaplet for her head. 

Diamond tears therein we’ll set. 

Which are for the early dead. 

Now we leave the darken’d room 
Where the oaken coffin lay. 

Only it was wrapp’d in gloom. 

All around us fwnr is day * 

Birds are singing from each tree, 

Light on ev'ry thing is shed; 

E’en the honcy-ludcn bee 
Passes by the early dead. 

What a contrast do we find 

'Tween the pow’rs of God and man ; 
One is boundless as the wind ! 

And the other—^but a span ! 

Slowly to the old church-yard. 

Now the sable plumes have led. 

And we almost think it hard 
There to take the early dead. 

Hush ! the solemn passing bell 
Boometh from the sacred pile : 
Thoughts e’er echo to that knell. 

That must banish ev'ry smile ! 

Now her resting-place we reach— 

What a sudden thrill of dread 
Doth the mourning visage bleach, 

When earth owns the early dead ! 


* The Paaaiet peaked with jet” u one of the flowers placed by Milton on the bier of Lycidas. 
t “ The violet is an emblem of feithfulnesi, probablyhvm its blossoms beinj; generally blue. I 
hare ventured to extend this emblematic character to the white variety, the flowers of which are 
larger and more fragrant, and thus appropriated it to the dead ; and surely its timid beauty and deli¬ 
cate odour seem to render it worthy of this mournful distinetiom ^—The gifted authoress qf The 
MortA of Flowers. 
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Down upon her coffin throw 
Branch of never dying bay ;* 
Years to come that sprig will grow. 
Never can it know decay ! 
Emblem of immortal life, 

Though unto the tomb it wed. 

It will rise in glory rife. 

Like the silent early dead. 


Now her humble grave we deck 
With the flow’rets of the field ; 
They man's vanity will check. 

And in death a moral yield. 

For, within God’s Holy Book, 

Of their lives we oft have read ; 
Can, we then, on the wild-birds look. 
And forget—the early dead ? 


Ivy true, and cowslips-j- pale. 

Place upon her silent tomb ; 
Snow-drops, too, will tell the tale. 
That she died in Spring-tide bloom. 
Plant a willow by her grave. 

Mournful shadows it will spread. 
As its weeping branches wave 
Slowly o’er the early dead. 


PENSEE.—No. VII. 

FLOWKKS EMBliKJMS OF INOBAXITUUE. 


Are ye not emblems of ingratitude. 

Ye flowers, that thus desert the waning year ? 

While skies were clear and summer suns shone bright, 

Your name " was legionbut when wintry blasts 
Blow from the north, and the first snow-flakes fall. 

Like treacherous friends whose love abideth not 
Adversity’s ordeal, one by one. 

From the fast-fading earth ye shrink away. T. W. 


• •* Bay possesses, in a remarkable deq^e, the power of resuscitation long after it has appeared 
dead; if left undisturbed it will put forth leaves again and assume its pristine vigour; on this account a 
sprig of bay was formerly thrown into the colHn at the time of interment, being considered a striking 
symbol of the resurrection of the dead.” 

■f Milton strews the heane where Lycid lies, with “ cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” ^ 
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Home Education. By the Author of 
“ TheNatural History of Enthusiasm." 

Parents deeply impressed with the 
truth of Wordsworth’s inestimable 
aphorism, that “ the boy is the father 
of the man,” will rejoice in the assist¬ 
ance afforded tliem in the arduous task 
of training children in the way they 
should go, by the autlior of this valu¬ 
able volume, which among the numer¬ 
ous works on tuition recently published 
stands alone; being certainly uniejue, 
and truly original in plan and execution. 
These qualities arise from an acute 
observation on the peculiar character¬ 
istics of childhood, and the faculty of 
entering into metaphysical analysis of 
the human mind, which is the chief 
tendency of the works by which he has 
derived his literary reputation. We 
do not for a moment hesitate in placing 
“ Home Education ” far above “ The 
Natural History of Enthusiasmbut 
this is as it ought to be; for being 
written on a practical subject it pos¬ 
sesses a grasp on the mind of the reader 
more than we ever found that mere 
abstract essay, how elegantly soever 
composed, could effect. 

The business of the book commences 
with a comparison between home edu¬ 
cation and school education. From 
this we gather, that after a firm foun¬ 
dation of moral and religious training 
has been laid, the author considers 
that school tuition is best for boys, and 
home education for girls. We are 
pleased to see him apply the following 
sensible observations to that mistaken 
plan of education so frequent in modern 
practice, which endeavours to found 
good principles on utter ignorance of 
evil. 

" Home is the place where, if at all, pu 
rity of sentiment is to be preserved from 
contamination, where the domestic feeling 
may be cherished, and the heart and tastes 
refined ; and where, especially, religious 
knowledge, religious habits, a genuine con¬ 
scientiousness, and an unfeigned piety, may 
best be imparted, conserved, and promoted. 
These reasons will, with some parents, out 


weigh every other consideration; and yet 
such would do well to remember that there 
is a balance, even in relation to the moral 
welfare of children, and that an extreme 
anxiety to seclude young persons from all 
knowledge of, and contact with the evil that 
is abroad, induces, often, a reaction, worse 
in its consequences than an early and unre¬ 
served acquaintance with the world as it 
is. None arc more likely to (meet with 
cruel disappointments than those [larents 
who trust too much to the innocence and 
ignorance which they think they can pre¬ 
serve within the sacred precincts of home ; 
for such are often astounded by the discovery 
of the simple fact that the human heart 
wants very little infection from without, to 
render it liable to the most fatal disorders ; 
an evangeliciii truth, but such hearts would 
be still more corrupted abroad.” 

Our author proceeds to discuss the 
important question under consideration, 
with truth and candour, pointing out 
the advantages of each mode of life to 
children. 

" The school-bred man is of one sort— 
the home-bred man is of another ; and the 
community has need of both; nor, as I 
think, could any measures be much more to 
bo deprecated, nor any tyranny of fashion 
more to be resisted, than such as should 
render a public education, from first to last, 
compulsory and universal. 

* • » • 

” But a very different class of feelings 
belongs to young persons educated at home, 
and who, although perhaps they may not 
be prompt to contend for the foremost posi¬ 
tions in society, are wholly unprepared to 
cringe before arrogance and oppression. 
They have moreover acquired in seclusion 
that decisive individuality of temper which 
impels them on all occasions to search for a 
reason, satisfactory to themselves, before 
they bow to the dictates of those who have 
no right to their submission.” 

* * « * 

” Young men so nurtured under the pa- 
ternal roof, when, for the first time, they 
encounter the rude wilfulness, and the sel¬ 
fish violence of vulgar spirits in the open 
world, may perhapswecoil, and be tempted 
to leave the field in disgust; but they pre¬ 
sently (if not naturally feeble-mind^) re¬ 
cover their self-possession, and plant their 
foot firmly in the path where what is just 
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and good is to be maintained against inso¬ 
lent power or lawless aggression.” 

• • • • 

“ Girls well taught at home, may tacitly 
compel their brothers to feel, if not to con¬ 
fess, when they return from school, that, 
although they may have gone some way be¬ 
yond their sisters in mere scholarship, or in 
mathematical proficiency, they are actually 
inferior to them in variety of information, 
in correctness of taste, and in general ma¬ 
turity of understanding; as well as in pro¬ 
priety of conduct, in self-government, in 
steadiness and elevation of principle, and in 
force and depth of feeling. With young 
men of ingenuous tempers, this conscious¬ 
ness of their sisters’ superiority in points 
which every day they will be more willing 
to deem important, may be turned to the 
best account, under a discreet parental guid¬ 
ance, and may become the means of the 
most beneficial reaction in their moral sen¬ 
timents.” 

Chapter II., entitled Family Hap¬ 
piness,” is repleted with valuable advice, 
and will, we arc certain, add greatly 
to the Slim of human happiness if its 
prece})ts are properly acted up to. As 
an indispensable aid to the practicability 
of successful “ Home Education,” the 
author very properly lays a stress on 
the fitness of the tempers of the parents 
themselves for the task, saying;— 

"Th is first law of education—sanctioned 
as it is by the clearly-exjiressed will of God, 
must be held to condemn at once every 
mode of instruction, and every principle of 
treatment which in any degree trenches 
upon the gay felicity of early life; and it 
must be said too, and on the same ground, 
that a stern and gloomy temper, as well as 
an irritable one, in a parent or teacher, is a 
decisive disqualification for the task of edu¬ 
cation ; especially it should be remembered 
that while the unhappy temper of the 
master of a school bears upon the minds of 
children only occasionally, and partially, 
and still leaves room for enough of thought- 
less hilarity: the very same temper in a 
parent or a private instructor, cannot fail to 
exclude almost every ray of joy from the 
narrower piecincts of home. A home, 
under such auspices, will be nothing better 
than a prison, whence the luckless inmates 
will wildly rush the moment it is possible 
for them to do so. An austere master is 
but as one to forty, sixt^ or eighty ; but aa 
austere father, or a crafSed mother, sourly 
loquacious, is as one to three, or five or 
eight; and so targe a proportion of the in¬ 
gredient of bitterness will be more than 
enough to spoil happiness.” 


In this important chapter he speaks 
with all the earnestness of intense per¬ 
ceptiveness, guided by the reasoning 
powers, on the fact that it is the con¬ 
stitutional tendency of children to be 
happy; he says, and most justly, 

" Particular instances of ill health, ill 
treatment, or ill temper excepted, children 
are as happy as the day is long, although 
grimed and grovelling about the gutters of 
the courts and lanes of London or Man¬ 
chester : much more certainly are they 
happy—tattered, dirty, and ruddy, at the 
door of a hut on a common or road side 
they are happy, more than might be believ¬ 
ed, in the cellar or the garret of the artizan. 
nr in a jail, or even in a poor-house! 

« 

" The happiness of children is not a 
something to be procured and prepared for 
them, like their daily food; but a some¬ 
thing which they already possess, and 
with which we need not oncern ourselves, 
any further than to see that they are not 
despoiled of it. This simple principle, if 
understood, trusted to, and constantly 
brought to bear upon the arrangements of a 
family, would at once relieve the minds of 
parents from an infinitude of superfluous 
cares.” 

Who can forget the instance of Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon*, xvhenat the height 
of worldly grandeur, as the wife of 
Louis XIV., she looked back with re¬ 
gret to the childish hours she passed, 
playing with the turnkey's daughter in 
the prison of La Trompette, w'ere her 
infancy was reared 1 

Our author has not alluded to one of 
the many female virtues which is bc.st 
fostered in Home Education, and this 
the conscientious economy and regcird to 
personal expenses. Home children feel 
a .sympathy with the cares of their pa¬ 
rents, which seldom fiiils to produce in 
girls, at least,asalutary influence on their 
conduct as wives and mothers, while 
at a boarding school the half-yearly 
supplies being provided without any 
witnessing of the cares of provision, on 
the part of the daughter, reckless ex¬ 
penditure becomes more probable than 
wlien she is a participator of the various 
anxieties interwoven with the very ex¬ 
istence of every little domestic com¬ 
monwealth. It would be a statistic 
well worth the enquiry, to ascertain 

* ,See her Portrait and Memoir, No. 31 of 
our Series, September, 1833. 
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how many woman, who had ruined 
their husbands and families, had been 
brought up at home, and how many at 
school. Yet there is no excellence but 
what has its abuse if exaggerated; 
while the early participation in the 
cares of a family may stamp a certain 
worth on the character of the home 
educated young lady, superior to the 
thoughtless scbool>girl of the same age, 
she ought sedulously to be guarded 
against too heavy a pressure of worldly 
anxiety; for while school accomplish¬ 
ments sometimes bring their votaries 
to the grave, are there no eldest daugh¬ 
ters worn and worried into consump¬ 
tion by the restlessness of an affectionate 
but ill-judging mother, or over anxiety 
of a father ? In family government wil¬ 
ful wrong is seldom done, while the 
most fatal results often arise from mis¬ 
takes. And those authors are ines¬ 
timably valuable, whose warning voice 
points out errors which well-disposed, 
but weak minds, are apt to suppose are 
exceliencies. For instance, a too care¬ 
ful and constantly importunate mother, 
who leads the young minds of her 
daughters with an undue participation 
of her own cares, may produce greater 
injury on the tender frame of her child, 
than the careless and unfeeling routine 
of a school; but when errors arise from 
tender affection, how difficult is their 
cure. Nothing but a vigorous culti¬ 
vation of the reasoning powers in those 
who are called to govern families, can 
produce a home of peace and love. To 
this important result, the chapter en¬ 
titled "Love and Order” is likely to 
contribute in a powerful manner. Our 
author gives some good hints towards 
the preservation of that family cheer¬ 
fulness, without which there can be no 
health of either body or soul. 

" Parents may be found, in the highest 
de^ee solicitous for the welfare of their 
children, and not deficient in general intel¬ 
ligence. who nevertheless arc perpetually 
struggling with domestic embarrassments, 
and sadly depressed by disappointment in 
the discharge of their daily duties. In such 
instances there may be observed, a some¬ 
thing too much in the modes of treatment— 
too much talking and preaching, and a too 
frequent bringing in of ultimate motives, 
until the natural sensibility and delicacy of 
children’s minds are, if the phrase may be 
allowed, worn threadbare; for all the gloss 


of the feelings is gone, and the warp and 
substance are going.” 

• • • • 

" The rule of management might then be 
condensed into the three words—discern, 
fellow, and lead. That is to say, there is 
first the catching of the clue of thought in a 
child’s mind; then the going on with ibe 
same train a little way; and, lastly, the 
giving it a new, though not opposite direc¬ 
tion. By the means of a governance of the 
wandering minds of children in some such 
method as this, there is hardly any limit to 
the control which may be exercised over, as 
well their conduct, as their moral and in¬ 
tellectual habits. The same law of influence 
holds good even with adults, or at least with 
all but the most highly cultured and vigor¬ 
ous minds, which renounce this sort of 
control; and it is on this principle that the 
demagogue, or the religious orator, who is 
gifted with an intuition of human nature, 
leads and turns the minds of thousands, by 
the lifting of his finger. 

• • • » 

" If a mother preserves the gUiss and 
brightness of her children’s love by indulg¬ 
ing them in playful caresses, so may a father 
render his authority the more intimate by 
holdiug it in reserve; while his ordinaly 
manner toward his children is marked by 
vivacity, and a discreet intellectual sportive¬ 
ness. It must, indeed, be thoroughly under¬ 
stood in the house that a father has not 
only the power, but the resolution to enforce 
absolute submission to whatever he may 
command:—but it is enough if this be 
tacitly known; and the fact need very rare, 
ly be brought under notice. On the con¬ 
trary, a father, immovably firm as he may 
be in maintaining his rights if disputed or 
resisted, is yet, in common, the leader and 
author of pleasures, and especially of such 
as arc in any way vivified by intelligence. 

" A father who has the peculiar talent 
requisite for the purpose may with advan- 
tr ge, and especially at table, and in hours % 
of relaxation—in the garden and the field, 
use a sparkling and sportive style, giving 
indulgence, under the restraints of good 
taste, to facetious turns, sadden compari¬ 
sons, and sprightly apologues. A chastened 
pleasantry serves many purposes, more or 
less important:—it graces and recommends 
the paternal authority ; it gives rise to a 
state of mind intermediate between sport 
and study, tending at once to connect the 
former with intelligence, and the latter with 
pleasurable sensations ; it is a great means 
of quickening the sense of analogy, on which 
so much depends in all the higher mental 
processes; and it is an initiation in the 
vivid and elegant conversational manner 
that dutin^ishes the best society." 

It is this art of governraent which 
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makes a family cheerful and happy, 
such persons, whether their establish¬ 
ment be large or small, are generally 
blessed with good and obedient ser¬ 
vants ; knowledge«f character, a power 
of discriminating between the practica¬ 
ble and the impracticable dispositions 
of their fellow-creatures, is the wand 
of their enchantment; but without a 
well-ordered routine, family education, 
even where the means are ample, is a 
source of agonizing trial to all who 
compose the domestic commonwealth. 
Neither kindness nor justice separately 
administered, will diffuse contentment 
through a rising family, but a propei* 
mixture of both faculties produces the 
happiest results. Yet the inflexibly 
just parent, or master, is more likely 
to be beloved, than one who is iiivari- 
abl}' indulgent, or who merely opposes 
moral wrong by cjucrulous complaint; 
jierhaps aimless complaint is one of the 
most noxious clouds that can overcast 
the sunshine of the fireside. Yet, when 
our author recommends a country life 
intermixed with agricultural pursuits, 
as the best situation in which a family 
can be placed for efficient domestic 
education, we think he does not calcu¬ 
late on the intense accumulation of care 
such pursuits must bring on parents, it 
being a well-known fact, that agricul¬ 
tural pursuits are not only profitless, 
but ruinous to those who have been 
brought up to attend to the operative 
department thereunto belonging ; such 
a scheme of life would overwhelm with 
c<ires and complainings the most en¬ 
during mother, and we can assure our 
author that the vicinity of the stable 
and farm-yard is most injurious to 
* young boys, let the vigilance of a father 
be what it may. Wherever there are 
agricultural pursuits, every country 
gentleman knows his sons must be dis¬ 
patched to school as soon as they are 
liable to escape from the nursery. Sup¬ 
posing that a gentleman who has rea¬ 
lized a handsome fortune in profes¬ 
sional pursuits purchases or hires a 
farm, and retires to the country in 
order to realize this pleasant Utopia 
dwelt on by our author, of uniting the 
education of his sons with agricultural 
pursuits, we can foretell to him every 
species of disappointment and loss of 
capital; but if the land is let to a far¬ 


mer and merely a cow or two kept, 
affairs would assume a different aspect; 
yet even then great loss and trouble 
must ensue to ^ those who are little 
acquainted with rural pursuits. But 
fortunately a rural abode is not neces¬ 
sarily connected with agriculture. We 
think our author, when he held up so 
bright and fascinating a picture, ought, 
in pity, to have shown the too pro¬ 
bable reverse of it 

Passages marked by good sense oc¬ 
cur in the course of the chapters en¬ 
titled the Later Period, Mental Diver¬ 
sities, and the Conceptive Paculfy, but 
we own that our author has, in the 
chief part of these portions, retired 
into the metaphysical abstract essay, 
not, in our opinion, likely to be of so 
much practical use as the commence¬ 
ment of the work. For the great excel¬ 
lence of the book consists not so much 
in starting new ideas, but in placing 
the noxious errors, at present practised 
in education in a truly original light. 

Our author is among the many who 
do not comprehend the use and mean¬ 
ing of the ponderous nomenclature 
of botany.” It is misused, we own, 
by aU the educational teachers we ever 
met with, but that does not impair the 
admirable excellence of its scientifle ar¬ 
rangement, which must be acknow¬ 
ledged by every one who has made use 
of the classes and orders of Linnteus as 
a key of reference, by which an un¬ 
known plant can be traced jn a work 
properly arranged for the purpose, like 
that of Withering. We mu.st not blame 
tlie professors of the science for the 
folly of its teachers. The intricate 
terms of botany resolve themselves into 
beautiful simplicity the moment a stu¬ 
dent knows how they are to be applied. 

We find in the pages of this volume 
some good criticism on juvenile litera¬ 
ture, but we are not particularly par¬ 
tial to the literary exercises recom¬ 
mended. We think such picking of 
the bones of language would leave the 
imagination of the student with no- 
tiiing but chaffy adjectives to feed upon: 
we much doubt if a nervous style were 
ever formed with any such preparation. 
In fact, the great fault, of our writer 
himself is a redundance of language, 
llis periods are too long, and his ideas 
encumbered with a repletion of words. 
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His style has been admired by those 
who make mere words matters of 
higher importance than they deserve; 
such admiration is dangerous, as it must 
lead him to exaggerate his chief fault. 
But wherever he is employed in the 
discussion of facts he is a luminous and 
delightful writer. Facts and instances 
are scantily introduced in his works ; 
we own ourselves impatient of meta¬ 
physical essay without them, and think 
that his writings would be infinitely 
improved by more attention to facts in 
connection with his train of thought. 
With the exception of the mathematical 
problems which are pedantically intro¬ 
duced, as well as being out of place, 
we like his last chapter on analogical 
evidence ; and we conclude with a pas¬ 
sage containing great beauty of idea, 
connected with a fact which, though 
it has often been presented to the mind, 
has never been better illustrated. 

" If, in returning from my walk, and en¬ 
tering my study, I find the fair sheet of 
paper which I had left on the table, in¬ 
scribed, in an unknown hand, vrith these 
words—‘ITie Hexagon is the best of all fi¬ 
gures forcombiningroomincss with strength:’ 
—I .should not merely be quite sure that 
some one had been there in my absence, 
and had written these words on the sheet, 
bat 1 should recognise, in them, an abstruse 
principle of mathematical science, which, 
w’hethcr or not it had been undei stood by 
the person who actually guided the pen, in 
this instance, is an infallible indication of 
mathematical proficiency in the mind which 
first put the sentence together ; and more¬ 
over, that mind and my own are, by the in¬ 
tervention of this proposition, brought into 
rational correspondence, the one with the 
other. 

" Bat now, let me suppose that while 
musing upon this mathematical verity, con¬ 
cerning the property of the hexagon, I re¬ 
turn to the garden, and there looking into a 
bee-hive, find—not ink and paper indeed, 
or any verbal proposition, but what is bet¬ 
ter, namely,—the very same truth, worked 
out in wax, by a swarm of unreasoning in¬ 
sects. Am I not then, while looking at the 
bee-hive, brought as near to a knowing mind 
as 1 had been, just before, in reading the 
sentence on my study table ? Or is there, 
or can there be more reason in words, than 
in the things to which they relate ? What 
can be so irrational (if, indeed, the terms 
have any meaning) as to suppose that the 
embodying of a mathematical truth in some 
natural work is a questionable expression 
of mind, while we accept, in a moment, a 


verbal expression of the very same prin¬ 
ciple, as an indubitable evidence of reason 
and knowledge," 


The Cathedral Bell * A Tra^tf in Jive 

Acts, Bv Jacob .Tones, Esq. 

When we compare the tragedies of Mr. 
Jacob Jones with those which still keep 
their places as stock pieces in the col¬ 
lection called “The British Theatre,” 
we cannot but marvel how those were 
ever acted, or how these remain off the 
stage. Compared with such tragedies 
as “ Cleonise,’' " Cyrus,” “ Eurydice,’' 
Congreve’s “ Zara,” and a host of others 
we could name, the productions of our 
modem dramatist w'ould shine resplen- 
den. Nay, if the chj d’oeuvres of Rowe 
were forced to surrender all that Rowe 
has stolen; we should not fiqd in his 
far-finned dramas a tithe of the merit 
to be perceived in the tragedies of Mr. 
Jones. This gentleman, indeed, ap¬ 
pears to have been born a century too 
late for his desire of reaping a full har¬ 
vest of dramatic lame; by some strange 
freak of fate he has been separated from 
those loving play going audiences, wlio 
would have sat in judgment on his tra¬ 
gedies, and at least have awarded him 
the applause they^ bestowed on Hoole 
and Jephson. We do not think we 
live in an age which can appreciate 
such tragedy. 

The Cathedral Bell is founded on an 
historical incident that happened at the 
Siege of Valencia; we have read a 
beautiful old Spanish poem on the sub¬ 
ject ; the Maniac, and the self-tolling 
bell of the Cathedral we owe to Mr. 
Jones ; in the original, Don Alphonso 
permits the actual sacrifice of his son % 
by the Moors. 

We cannot draw so many choice 
poetical morceaux from the present tra¬ 
gedy as from Spartacus. Mr. Jones, 
indeed, seems more bent on efiecting 
striking dramatic business than on 
gathering poetical flowers; we present 
one scene as a specimen. 

Seb. God’s voice is in the thunder and 
the fiame 

Marks where he passelh by; his children's 
king! 

It never shall be said, to blight my age. 

My hoy was lawlessly condemn'd to death, 
Tms hour appointed—1 at hand, in arms. 
And I, his father, was afraid to strike. 
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My love o’erawed by numbers, numbers, 
friends! 

Howoft have frightful numbers, past account. 
Been scatter’d by a band less firm than we, 
And motiveless comparison’d with us. 

[TVte great Bell of the Catlwdral toUa.'l 
1st. War. Hist! hist! a miracle! 

2d. War. The solemn bell 

Tolls through the welkin of its own accord! 

[they cross themselves, 
2d. War. Its echoes undulate along the 
air. 

Starting lone silence from her brst short sleep. 
Sp.b. All hail, prophetic sounds! ethereal 
chimes 

Struck by ethereal bands! a solemn knell 
Of terror to the wicked—boding signs 

ISpies steal off tii terror. 
Impalpable, to worshippers a peal. 

Inspiring holy hope, and high resolves. 

As self-sustaining as the power of God. 

1st. War. Tradition tells, this moon, ’tis 
threescore years. 

Miraculously toll’d a fiassing bell. 

At dead of night, through Saragossa’s towers. 

3d. War. A never failing omen,on the eve 
Of death among Spain’s mighty ones. 
[hlaniac passes over buck-grouml,'] 

Sr.B. Brave hearts! 

Be it a fresh incentive, a loud cry 
Of a destroying angel, o’er yon hordes. 
Exciting ymu to slay; a vvarning sound; 
Yon mighty traitor’s to his native Sp.ain, 
Yon Renegado’s death sign, and last knell! 
[rj.s tolling ceases,dead silence ensuesforaspace. 
Now, fathers! hold your breath, and steal as 
tho' 

A footfall would uprouac some ravening beast 
Sleeping beside the promise of your homes. 
But, when the bloody savage is at bay. 
Then rend the firmament with shouts, and 
drive 

Your never-tiring blades, with frantic aim. 
As tho’ each death-descending thrust could 
save 

Your children, fathers I or their mother's 
lives ! 

iThey hurry forth eiithusiasiically, led try Seh. 
Bell tolls again, amidst thunder and lightning. 
Voice, 'roll, spirits, toll, my love has 
pass'd away, 

Dark spirits, toll, and blessed spirits, pray. 
Take, purgatory', take his faithless soul. 
Toll, toil, toll, toll, dark spirits, toll, toll, 
toil. ’[SccMC closes. 

The name ofi^Herotlia, here intro¬ 
duced, strikes us as a little singular; 
for, whether it be derived from Herod 
or Herodias, it seems out of place in a 
Christian nomenclature. 

TAc Reign of iMckrin. A Poem. 

In the very waywardness of poetic per¬ 
versity, wilfully and well knowing that 


he was travelling on a wrong track, the 
author ofLockrin has built him a poem 
high ujp among the misty legends of die 
aboriginal natives of our island. But 
if our poet could have been told how 
exceedingly adverse readers are to such 
indistinct subjects, how often we, for 
instance, threw down his book, and 
with what distaste and illwill we began 
to read from a sense of duty, in the 
conviction that all writing placed in 
such a time must be positively unread¬ 
able, he would be convinced that it was 
a great error to waste talents on such 
an impracticable era. 'We did not, 
however, read long before we were as¬ 
sured our author had abilities, though 
he thus threw them away. We found 
his Spenseric verses, difficult as they 
are of construction, smooth and flow¬ 
ing ; we felt concerned that he had no¬ 
thing better to put into them than the 
bald generalities which must attend 
every story divested of all costume and 
manners; we .soon found be had too 
much taste and knowledge to invest his 
aboriginal Britons with ought pertain¬ 
ing to later ages, and truly comfortless 
his poor savages remain, drinking, for 
ought we know to the contrary, out of 
their paws, without a fire to sit by, or 
a stool to sit upon, nearly naked, and 
little to carry excepting spears and 
shields. Thus his poem is utterly 
without individuality, and if it possess 
a name it is without local habibttion, a 
want which all readers must feel who 
crave for the charm of reality. We 
judge from the prose appendix to the 
poem ofLockrin, that the author is dis¬ 
posed to be contumacious to all criticism, 
however sincere or candid it may be. 
But we would ask him to run over in 
his own mind all tlie poems or works of 
imagination which have been treasured 
by mankind, as productions of enchant¬ 
ing genius, an(l see whether a rich in¬ 
dividuality and a locality, whether 
founded wholly in imagination or other¬ 
wise, is not an indispensable part of their 
charm. Yet he has wilfully chosen 
materials utterl}' stubborn and impos¬ 
sible to mould into any semblance of 
life. We remonstrate with him because 
he has attractive abilities had he chosen 
to work practicable matter ; and though 
with hands fettered, he sometimes 
strikes out in a verse worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Here, for instance, is the only 
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description of life tbdt a wild island 
can afford:— 

“ And now. the stan throngh heavea were 
half gene out. 

And leas of darkness dull hung on the 
the air; 

While sodden rose a stir, spread wide 
about 

The hills, the vales, and waters every 
where; 

It told of 'all things hurrying to their lair 
Ere morn should wake, unwelcome to 
their sight: 

The hungry wolf, scout of the woods, 
seemed there; 

The crafty fox, the hare fearful in flight. 
And gloomy owl and bat, with all that roam 
by night." 

The following; verses are good and 
so much the better for being digres¬ 
sive from his subject:— 

*• How happy he who the long day may 
claim. 

Call every hour his own! If in his breast 
The gift of glorious verse, and thirst of 
fame. 

Be born, to some loved spot, far from 
the rest 

Of mankind, he may haste away, and, 
blest 

There with his case and choice, in silence 
brood— 

Culling fair visions as they please him 
best— 

Nor needs he murmur, nor, as cares in¬ 
trude, ' 

Crave the dear prison, fur its cell and so¬ 
litude. 

" Oh, were I but a shepherd on the liills 
On the green mountain tops! up tiicrc 
alone. 

With the light air of heaven, far from 
ills 

And cares still weighing here with sorrow 
down. 

Free were my thoughts to wander, and 
their own 

Wild fancies seek, while idly led to stray 
Through scenes of silent bliss; or, like 
the tone 

Of murmurs heard at evening time to 
play 

Over the vale, they flowed in melody 
away.’* 

His story we think is derived from 
MilUm’s noble history of the aboriginal 
nionarchs of our island. Lockrin, the 
son of Brute the Trcyan, the original 
colonizer of our colonizing country, is 
engaged to marry Oendolabj the daugh¬ 


ter of a very fierce Pagan, called Cori- 
neUs. 'Gendolah seeths to be a very 
pretty creature, though we do not much 
like the first part of her description, but 
this mor^eau is good—- 

*' Her hair 

Is glittering black; part loose, and, like 
a crown. 

Part woven above—and blue her eyes— 
and bare 

And high her brow; but when she cast 
it down 

In dork or angry mood, it wore her father’s 
frown." 

On the wedding-day an invasion 
takes place by somebody with some 
ships, and aiiter some stanzas very full 
of fight, and this somebody and ul his 
merry men, the somebody is especially 
well-beaten, and moreover killed, and 
all the somebodies that came with him 
are killed, so very dead that none can 
give the slightest explanation whence 
they came. Lockrin’s people, however, 
find alone in the ships that have brought 
the somebodies, a pretty girl This is. 
a king's daughter from somewhere, who 
had been stolen by the invader for a 
wife, Jarl Egle fashion.* She con¬ 
tinues to signify to Lockrin that she 
does not care a straw for the owner of 
the ships, and she is very glad he is 
killed. Lockrin falls desperately in 
love with her, though on his wedding- 
day ; and his father-in-law, foreboding 
mischief, proposes (merely for the sake 
of peace and quiet,) that Estrildis be 
forthwith tlirown into the sea. She 
flies to Lockrin for protection—all stare 
—no wonder, for a very convenient 
darknr'M compasses them round, and 
they both walk through the crowd, 
somewhere, we believe, into a wood, 
and Estrildis sets up housekeeping in a 
cave, to the infinite indignation ofGen- 
dolab, who finally effects the destruc¬ 
tion of her husband, her rival, and their 
infant. And all this brings us to a 
beautiful paksage, showing that our au¬ 
thor can, if he please, make good work 
with good materials. 

" Meanwhile, far hence, beside the lonely 
cave. 

Musing, Estrildis sate. She is not now 


• Sue this noble poem, by Mutberweil, though 
on an antique subject, full of spirit and rich in 
individuality. 
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All what she has been; years and sorrow 
gave 

A change of beauty; and her blue eyes 
throw 

Less a bright beaming, than a settled 
glow. 

And o’er her cheek a paler hue is spread. 
And deeper thought is marked upon her 
brow. 

Than when, in younger day, gay visions 
led 

The hcait which since, from hopes long 
flown, hath often bled. 

" Locked in her arms, an infant sleeping 
lay. 

Fair image of herself. O'er it her eyes. 
Untired of ever gazing, fondly stray. 
While its calm breathing mingles with 
her sighs. 

With check sunk on her heaving breast it 
lies, 

Uuconcious of the woes that breast still 
knew. 

And oft as in its sleep young visions 
rise. 

It smiled upon the grieving mother, who 
Her infant then caressed, or closer to her 
drew. 

“ And she would pour the murmuring 
lullaby. 

To soothe with softer sound its gentle 
.sleep; 

Calling the while kind airy beings nigh. 
Their guard upon her friendless child to 
keep ; 

And she would cry ; " oh, heaven never 
steep 

This soul in such affliction, as to part 
Sabrina from these arms.” And then 
would weep,— 

As feeling, at the words, strange bodings 
start,— 

And kiss her babe again, and press it to her 
heart.” 

After many pages of very confused 
fighting, Lockrin is slain, we scarcely 
know how,and hisintant,with£strildis, 
left to the mercy of his wile, who has 
both of them thrown over the clifis into 
the water. Here then are some verses 
of great beauty:— 

"Meantime, beside her chief, Estrildia 
sate, 

Sabrina in her arms ; and she knew not 
Why all about her laughed; but desolate 
And wild the look, with which she them 
besought 

To leave him so; as though her miud 
then caught 

X—vot. XIV.—'AIARCH, 1839. 


The memory of some scene it once pos> 
sessed. 

When watting o'er his sleep, and that 
she thought 

Such time was come again, and now up* 
pressed. 

As one who had been journeying far, he did 
but rest. 

" Oh! wake hiip not, sweet lady; he 
hath come 

A very weary way. All the long night 

I saw him in my dreams. He left his 
home. 

That he might reach me soon, with the 
first light 

Of early dawn; for he loves me in spite 

Of those who only make me mourn and 
weep. 

And I do love him too. Sweet lady, 
slight 

Not what I say; nor thus still on me 
keep 

Thy angry frown, nor laugh so loud— 
’will break his sleep. 

" Sabrina loves him too. See, she would 
spring 

To his embrace, as ever wont to do. 

When he comes here ; and pleased to see 
her cling 

And hang thus on him, Lockrin loves her 
too. 

Sabrian, my sweet child, why is thy view 

So fearfully on all about thee set ? 

Can fear or sorrow thy young day pur¬ 
sue? 

Behold thy sire at rest; he soon will let 
Thee fondle in his arms, but none may 
wake him yet. 

" He hath come a long way, and, weary 
now. 

Much needs he rest. Ah, ladyl I 
not so; 

Nor let me bide the darkness of thy 
brow,- • ^ 

Nor the wild gaze of those rude men—but 
lo! 

The sun hath set—fain would I some¬ 
where go. 

If Lockrin only waked—here am I sad. 

Ah! my poor mind is wand'ring, and I 
know 

Scarce what I think or say." 

This is nature and pathos which can 
manifest their power, even through the 
dimness and uncertainty of such a dark 
era as a capricious fancy has chosen to 
dwell on. We would recommend our 
author to consider that the capability of 
interesting a reader is the first object in 
a narrative or poem ; for, if he write to 
please hiniBelf, this is as well effected 
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with a manuscrit poem as with a printed 
book ; but if he seek for general rea¬ 
ders they must and will be amused, or 
they will not read, and pages full of 
indefSnite scrambling battles, though 
written in smooth verse and in good Eng¬ 
lish, can but little interest their hearts 
in the alYray. Let him study concen¬ 
tration of thought, and never write a 
stanza without he has something better 
than mere words to put into it. He 
possesses command of language and the 
power of building stanzas, which are 
arranged like rows of goodly houses, 
too many of which are unfurnished. 
We have, on the contrary, given in¬ 
stances of his capabilities, and hope for 
the future the author of the Reign of 
Lockrin will write up to the measure 
of his own powers. 


The Poems of Richard Moncklon Mihics, 
M.P. Poems of Many Years. Memo¬ 
rials of a Residence on the Continent. 

It is certainly a delightful, though rare 
event, to meet with emanations of a 
poetic mind. 

Volume the first will be best appre¬ 
ciated by those who agree in thought 
with Mr. Milnes, and regard human 
life and feeling with his intensity of 
feeling. The simplest, the commonest 
emotions are the themes of his poetry j 
but they are treated as a true poet alone 
can think and express himself. Who 
has felt the anguish of waking, after 
some recent affliction, will have a heart 
to respond to the fiiiiowing, wherein 
there exists union of strength and sim 
plicity. 

Sleep not,—^you whose hope is dust. 
Love-deserted man! 

Or, if feeble body must. 

Seldom as it can. 

Sleep is kin to Death they tell. 

You for this might love it well. 

But it is a kinsman poor. 

Hardly gets beyond the door,— 

Never fairly dwells within 
Where they rest and weep not 
Who are safe from Pain and Sin ; 

Sleep not. Mourner, sleep not. 

'* Misery spent revives in Sleep, 

Will has no resistance. 

Anguish delves abysses deep 
In that dream-existence. 

Then we wake and half-believe. 

That we may ourselves deceive. 


That the souls our loss deplore 
May be but a dream the more ;— 

Till, at one sharp start, we know. 

Though wc shriek and weep not. 

Our reality of woe,— 

'J'herefore, brother, sleep not! 

" But let Sleep some wayward change 
Bring upon our being. 

Let sweet fancies freely range 
With calm thoughts agreeing: 

Let sad memory be abused 
By the pleasure circumfused, 

And dear fonns no more below 
Softly round us come and go ; 

Or let time be buried quite. 

And ,the moments creep not, ~ - 
Though oblivion be delight. 

Still, poor mourner, sleep not! 

" For an Agony will come. 

In the instant waking. 

Like a dagger driven home. 

Like a nerve in breaking : 

Consciousness rccov'ring life 
But confounds us in the strife 
Wholly yielded up to Pain, 

As when drowned men feel again ; 

In that rush of gasping thought. 

Wo for them that weep not! 

Too, too, dearly may be bought 
Such repose—oh! sleep not! 

“ Rather think the ICvil down. 

Rather weep it out; 

Certain grief remits its frown 
]£asicr than doubt. 

There arc strong yet gentle powprs 
In the growth of many hours ; 

Sorrow lunger-lived will gain 
Something more of peace than pain. 

Such us God’s still works possess. 

Things that sow or reap not 
In the world of more and less. 

Live and die, but sleep not." 

The strength and depth of feeling in 
the following, is fit for those whose 
thoughts soar aloft with the highly cul¬ 
tivated poet. 

“ They tell me I have won thy love.— 

That if there be 

One man most blest all men above. 

Then I am he; 

I answer not, resolved no more 
To linger here. 

And they have bitter words in store 
To taint thine ear. 

“ Did they not mark me dread to speak 
When thou wert by ? 

Did they not watch my quivering cheek* 
My sjtreaming eye ? 

And can they fable none the less 
That I disdain 

A gift, whose very pemiciousnesa 
la all my pain ? 
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" Tis true, that when that fatal hour 
Did first disclose 
The mystery of willess power 
O'er thy repose, 

I felt it was th' ordained one 
That tie to sever, 

'That only then it could be done. 

For once and ever ! 

" 1 shall not sec thy motive grace 
Before me play, 

' 1 shall nut look upon thy face 
One other day! 

And yet 1 swear that 1 am free 
From bond or vow ; 

What stands betwixt iny soul and thee i 
Oh! ask not Thou. 

“ Time was, when I too had my part 
Of wealth divine, 

A simple, free, and plastic heart 
Almost like thine. 

When lighten’d sorrow floated up 
And died in tears. 

And easy joy o’erflowed the cup 
Of eighteen years. 

" If fate had then let cross our ways, 

'fhou wouldst have been 
The U na of my nights and days,— 

My spirit’s Queen;— 

’Iliou wouldst have led me glad and pure 
As thy white lamb; 

How dare I match this portraiture 
With what I am ?” 

We arc half tempted to epttract many 
passages of rare beauty from this first 
volume; but must content ourselves 
with gathering here and there a striking 
thought. 

"The beautiful! the noble blood! 

I shrink as they pass by,— 

Such power for evil or for good 
Js Hashing from each eye ; 

They are indeed the stewards of Heaven, 
High-headed and strong-banded : 

From those to whom so much is given. 

How much may be demanded!" 

The Leonore ” is an exquisite piece 
of ideality, sometimes a little deformed 
by a quaint epithet, yet it is replete 
with exceeding loveliness, and as a 
whole, is perhaps, the gem of the vo¬ 
lume. The poem, “ Life in Death,” 
bears the stamp of beauty. 

It is, perhaps, not well for mental 
health to wind up the chords of intel¬ 
lect to so sharp a pitch, though all be 
right and true in moral feeling, in the 
fine ethical poem, “ The Combat of 
Life,” in which there is evinced a spi¬ 
rit, a guard and guide through all the 


painful realities of life. It thus com¬ 
mences ■ 

" We have come out upon the field of Life, 
'fo war with Evil; by some mightier power 
The Memory can embrace, or Reason know. 
We were enlisted into this great strife. 

And Jed to meet that unknown enemy,” 

In the second volume the poet is 
more occupied with the tangible world 
about him, and less abstracted with 
the invisible world of reflection and 
feeling. One is the poetic inspiration 
<»f youth, the other the produce of 
more ripened intellect. The last vo¬ 
lume will be the most popular with 
the many; but those who delight in 
gathering choice and original flowers of 
poesy, will prefer the former. 

Mr. Milnes seems familiar with the 
choicest literature of Europe, and we 
find translations from Italian, Spanish, 
and German; among these we particu¬ 
larly. admire the Boy Robert from 
Arndt. Charlemagne and the Hymn 
of Christ is a fine historical poem, in the 
old German simplicity, though not 
ostensibly trsuislated from that lan¬ 
guage. We like all his historical 
poems, those on Venice especially well: 
among these we prefer the Lido, though 
there are magnificent portions to be 
gathered from its companions. The 
two verses allusive to Shylock are not 
equal iu merit to the rest. 

" I went to greet the full May-moon 
On that long narrow shoal 
Which lies between the still Lagoon 
And the’ open Ocean’s roll. 

" How pleasant was that grassy shore. 
When one for months had been 
Shut up in streets,—to feel once more 
One’s footfall on the green! 

" There are thick trees too in that place ; 
But straight from sea to sea. 

Over a rough uncultured space, 

ITie path goes drearily. 

" I past along, with many a bound. 

To bail the fresh free wave; 

But, pausing, wonderingly found 
r was treading on a grave. 

"Then, at one careless look, I saw 
That, for some distance round, 

'Tombstones, without design or law. 

Were scattered on the ground; 

" Of pirates, or of mariners 
I deemed that these might be 
The fitly-chosen sepulchres. 

Encircled by the sea. 
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" But there were words inscribed on all, 
r the ton^e ofa far land. 

And marts of things symbolical 
I could not understand. 

" They are the graves of that sad race 
Who, from their Syrian home. 

For ages, without resting-place. 

Are doomed in woe to roam; 

" Who, in the days of sternest faith. 

Glutted the sword and flame. 

As if a taint of moral death 
Were in their very name : 

“ And even under laws most mild. 

Ail shame was deem’d their due. 

And the nurse told the Christian child 
To shun the cursed Jew. 

" Thus all their gold's insidious grace 
Availed not here to gain. 

From their last sleep, a seemlier place 
Than this bleak-featured plain. 

"Apart, seveiely separate. 

On ih’ verge of th' outer sea. 

Their home of Death is desolate 
As their Life’s home could be. 

“ The common sand path had defaced 
And prest down many a stone; 

Others can be but faintly traced 
X' the rank grass o’er them grown. 

" I thought of Shylock,—the fierce heart 
Whose wrongs and inju’rics old 
Temper, in Shakspeare’s world of Art, 

His lusts of blood and gold ; 

" Perchance that form of broken pride 
Here at my feet once lay,— 

But lay alone,—for at his side 
There was no Jessica! 

" Fondly I love each island-shore. 

Embraced by Adrian waves; 

But none has Memo’ry cberisht more 
Than Lido and its graves." 

The chief fault in these volumes is 
over humility and having sometimes 
adopted the style of others. Whatever 
justice we may do to Lamb in the de¬ 
partment where he was really great, as 
a most picturesque delineator of cha¬ 
racter and circumstance in the bygone 
everyday life of the metropolis and its 
environs, he was no eligible guide in 
poetry, nor would anything he has put 
in verse have survived him two hours, 
if his admirers had not been swayed by 
a sort of bewildering prejudice in fa¬ 
vour of the productions in which he 
was really great. He wrote very pic¬ 
turesquely on our elder poets, but the 
examples he brought forth from the 
dust of centuries, afrer being cleaned 
and varnished, were not worm the la¬ 


bour, and his taste in their fantastic af¬ 
fectations had not a little of euphonism 
mixed with it, and reminded us often of 
his own gustativeness in eating, which 
craved for hare’s ears and other queer 
tit-bits, which no one with a healthy 
appetite cares for. Deeply as we admire 
many of the poets of the Eiiixabethan and 
Stuart era, we would not counsel any 
modem poet to imitate them; for such 
mimicry produces mannerisms which 
more ripened judgment iitids it diffi¬ 
cult to break. Lord Byron began with 
the Spenseric spelling and phraseology, 
but we see little indeed of it in the two 
last cantos of “ Childe Haroldit was 
a boyish folly and he left it off, even 
at the risk of writing one poem in two 
languages ; he was right. We do not 
think it has ever been noticed that 
Spencer himself affected a m<ire antique 
and quaint pliraseulogy tlian that which 
belonged to his own times, this is 
partly the reason why he is so much 
more talked of than read. And this 
observation reminds us that we have 
yet to reprove Ulr. Milnes for the sin¬ 
gularity of his orthography: he should 
cure himself of the weakness of aiming 
in trifles to be unlike other people. 
Those who possess original genius 
ought to be above surrouuding them¬ 
selves by a petty array of singularities, 
a passion pertaining to third and fourth- 
rate writers. W e can trace no ostensi¬ 
ble purpose in this orthography, ex¬ 
cepting die spoliation of the best got 
up volumes v hicli we have seen for a 
long time ; surely Mr. Moxun’s printer 
must have been in a typographical 
agonv at the introduction of such 
whims, and Mr. Moxou's self knows 
too well how to set forth a book to the 
best advantage, not to have lamented 
over such odd doings. 

As a friendly word at parting, we 
would counsel Mr. Milnes to lean 
calmly on his own strength of genius, 
and hold himself above all the petti¬ 
nesses of singulapty. He has that 
within him wiiich will effectually dis¬ 
tinguish him from the thousand and 
one poetasters of the day,' without spot¬ 
ting his lines with queerly spelt words, 
or heaping upon his fires the mere dust 
of departed centuries. 
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Love's Exchange. A Tale in Three 

Volumes. By Charles John 

Botlb. Longman and Co. 

No person of taste can read this no¬ 
vel without experiencing pleasure de¬ 
rived from many sources; the language 
is always elegant; the style good and 
attractive, and the story in many in¬ 
stances very interesting. It is not 
very often that we open a first work in 
which we find so little to condemn, .nnd 
so much deserving of commendation. 

The faults, on the other hand, are 
those of one inexperienced in the con¬ 
struction of fiction; there is a want of 
concentration as a whole, and a certain 
heaviness in the dialogue, a tendency 
to dwell too long on trifling objects, 
with a minute sort of Dutch painting, 
which is, however, a fashion much in 
vogue in modern composition. Then 
the progress of action and story is too 
often impeded by moralizing on sce¬ 
nery and weather, with a diffuseness 
which we must think is misplaced, al¬ 
though we allow that the language is 
tasteful aud poetic, and the sentiments 
moral and good. The <iict is, the au¬ 
thor has excellent materials in his 
power, but has not yet, proved them 
sufficiently to be able to use them in 
the most efficient manner; fi)r these 
reasons the reader does not proceed 
through the volumes with rapidity and 
eagerness proportionate to the real me¬ 
rit of the work. Our author must re¬ 
member that tedium is the most fatal 
symptom that can befal a composition 
wholly imaginative. 

The story itself is rather intricate, 
and not well developed during the two 
first volumes. Many indications of to- 
lent occur; but it is not till the middle 
of the third, that we meet with a pas¬ 
sage bearing the decided stamp of ge¬ 
nius, and capable of moving the heart; 
it seems not till the death of Mau¬ 
rice Honeton, that our author has mas¬ 
tered the propensity to digression which 
gives heaviness to his story. Indeed, 
the insipidity of the characters of Lady 
Helen and Mabel, must have annoyed 
the writer as much as the reader, and 
when fairly escaped from them the 
novel gains strength and interest. 

The passage we allude to, is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


"Arrived at the edge of the take, tiie 
younger Honeton called to his brother 
to tell him, that, on his mothei^s account, 
he cquld not remun with him} and, 
as Maurice did not yet appmr from be¬ 
hind the island, Basil called a second 
time, and louder; but no sort of reply came 
back: there was the yell of a dog, Basil 
knew must be Fleance, and that seemed to 
recognise his voice; but no other soand re¬ 
turned after the echo of his own words had 
died away, 'fhinking, however, that his 
brother must have heard him, though, for 
some reason, Maurice might not imme¬ 
diately answer, Basil waited awhile, as if 
sure of beholding him glide quickly into 
sight. Still Maurice was not seen to move 
from behind the mass of dark stems and 
withered underwood, which, when Basil 
had watched him from the knoll above, ef¬ 
fectually concealed him. 

" ‘ He is punishing the dog,’ thought 
Basil, for a faint sort of groan was again 
audible; and he now proceeded to raise his 
voice, and halloo so loudly, that the name 
he vociferated, again repeated more than 
once by a loud echo, was carried off to the 
opposite woods. 

" As these mocking sounds became fainter 
and fainter, Fleance, for the third time, sent 
forth the most piercing yell. Basil then 
felt his blood cold in every vein. Without 
allowing himself time to weigh the sudden 
misgiving, that had seized upon him, he 
sprang forward from the margin of the 
lake, was soon some way over its hardened 
surface, and, in a second more, had gained 
the island. To break through the leafless 
mass of branches and withered briars was 
no easy matter; but Basil's mind was, 
more than ever, assailed by. the most dread¬ 
ful prognostic; and, as he gained the 
further side of the island, his straining eyes 
seemed to swim before him. The tall form 
—the merry countenance of Maurice 11 one- 
ton no where met the searching glance, 
which was cast from bank to bank; but, at 
the distance of a hundred yards from where 
Basil stood (and he now recollected with 
horror that a strong under current, rarely 
or ever, suffered the surface to be more 
than thinly frozen over in this same spot) 
lay the dog Fleance. The touching appeals 
for aid of the faithful beast were now re¬ 
doubled ; for he had perceived Basil ap¬ 
proaching ; whilst, with his paws, he turn¬ 
ed over and over again the beaver hat 
of Maurice, which instinct, perhaps, taught 
him would excite attention. It had fal¬ 
len from the unfortunate young man’s 
bead, as he had last thrown his eyes up¬ 
wards, and with the long knotted staff, a 
few minutes back held by him vauntingly 
in the air, remained upon the ice, to mark 
where he bad been. The ice itself was 
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broken up in an irregular circle, as Basil 
guessed too well,,by the vain efforts and 
desperate struggles of him, who had now 
sunk beneath it. 

" It was impossible to reach the spot; even 
the hound remained at some considerable 
distance from the deadly opening. Basil 
now called in the tone of wild despair ; his 
own words returned upon the echo ; but no 
other came with them to tell him he was 
heard. 

” Basil was now convinced that to re¬ 
main, os he was, could only be loss of time. 
Without some assistance the chance of yet 
saving his brother was hopeless. Avoiding 
the insecure ice, he hurried towards the head 
of the lake, gained the bank, and fled, like 
lightning, upa path,that struck into a wood. 

“ The wood was soon threaded. It form¬ 
ed the high bank, between which and the 
island the unfortunate Maurice had sunk. 
Despair and affection seemed to lend a speed 
that was almost supernatural; for Basil did 
not pause, till he had gained the dwelling 
he knew to be the nearest at hand ; it was 
the falconer’s, and Basil stood breathless at 
the cottage wicket. 

" ‘ Bernard 1 Bernard!’ he cried wildly, 
unable at first, in his extreme impatience, 
to lift the latch. ” For the love of God, 
Bernard, where are you ?’ 

"' Father's np higher in the wood—a 
feeding the birds in the mew,’ cried a voice 
from within the house; and as instantly 
slipping from under the low porch, the fal¬ 
coner’s daughter made her appearance. 

“ * Run to him then, my good Alice,’ an¬ 
swered Basil, brushing by her, and enter¬ 
ing the dwelling, " run to him without a 
moment’s delay. Bid him collect all the 
men he can find, and hasten with them 
down to the lake on this side—let some take 
the path to the boat-house—send others 
to climb down the bank—straight down 
through the wood—opposite the island— 
with ropes, staves, irons ;* and as Basil ran 
on, he tore down cult after coil, of a fishing 
apparatus, from the wooden rack over his 
head. 

" The poor girl guessed some dreadful ac¬ 
cident from the extreme agitation of her 
young master: prompted by an anxious cu¬ 
riosity to speak again, she was on the point 
of demanding further information, when 
Basil checked her at the very outset of her 
inquiry. 

‘"Tarry not, tarry not, Alice. Every 
moment is fearfully precious—death, per¬ 
haps—death in it. Fly to your father—find 
Bernard, and make him follow me. Do you 
then run, and call every human being you 
can meet with. Send them all after us— 
down to the lake. Oh God ! ray poor Mau- 
riee, there has been fearful delay as it is,’ 

d seizing the bundle of ropes he bad 


heaped together, he swung them across his 
shoulder—snatched up a long pole with a 
hook at its point, and hurried back to the 
fatal spot. 

" All was in the state he had left it. save 
Fleance. The poor dog, as if exhausted by 
its bowlings, or bereft of every instinctive 
hope, had crept as close to the broken edge 
as it was able ; and now lay quite still, its 
head resting on its paws—its eyes fixed upon 
the large open space, from which it suffered 
nothing to turn it. 

" A low plaintive whine escaped at the 
intervals of Basil’s fruitless endeavours to 
find his brother. 

"In vain the wretched young man ap¬ 
proached within a dangerous distance of the 
wide opening. In vain ho called upon Mau¬ 
rice. letting down the ropes, and pushing 
the blocks of floating ice from the hole he 
every moment made larger with his repeal¬ 
ed blows. The ropes came up again ; but 
no other hand but his own grasped them. 

" Again and again had he repeated these 
endeavours, when Bernard, suddenly dash¬ 
ing down from the woody bank, stood breath¬ 
less at his side. 

" ' What is it. Master Basil ?’ cried the 
affrighted man. loaded with every imple¬ 
ment that could promise succour, or that 
liuman forethought could have devised; 

' what is it?’ 

" Uttering the words, his eye encountered 
Fleance—'the beaver hat—^the long knotted 
stick, his own gift that very raurning to his 
favourite, 

" ‘ The Lord above! Master Basil, whom 
seek you ? Not him—not him—no—not 
Maurice Honeton.' 

" ‘ Yes, yes,’ cried Basil, ‘ 1 do seek my 
brother; I do seek Maurice, and, oh God ! 
as I fear, never to find him.’ 

" Bernard, at these words let fall the con¬ 
tents of his hands. He was like one smit¬ 
ten oy the bolt of Heaven. He turned 
ghastly pale. His eyes were fixed upon the 
broken ice—his teeth chattered, and his 
knees shook with such violence, that he 
would have lost his footlug upon the bank, 
if Basil had not caught hold of him. An 
infant’s hand might have felled the tall mus¬ 
cular form of the falconer to the earth. 

“ Rouse yourself, Bernard I’ cried Basil, 
in a beseeching tone, 'rouse yourself! be¬ 
think you who it is. that needs every effort 
we can make. Perhaps we might yet save 
him.’ 

" These few words, delivered with that sort 
of cold tone and calm authority, which often 
the more clearly^ denote a well-grounded 
despair, had instant effect upon the falconer. 
He seemed by a violent struggle to recover 
from his stupor; for with a burst of agooy 
he exclaimed,— 

"'The poor boy ! the poor boy 1’ 
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“As he spoke tears started from the 
man's eyes, and rolled down his weather¬ 
beaten cheeks. Seizing some of the imple¬ 
ments, he had let fall, he proceeded to assist 
Basil; but, for some moments following, 
their joint exertions were undisturbed by 
further conversation. Both remained silent. 
Basil, grasping a rope held b^ Bernard, ap¬ 
proached the opening in the ice; till it bent 
under his feet, and he was forced to make a 
backward step. Bernard dealt blow after 
blow upon the hard surface of the lake, to 
enlarge the already wide circle, then plunged 
the grappling iron below. 

“ ‘ Am I not to look upon that face again?’ 
at last sobbed out the faithful servant, as it 
were, addressing himself. ‘ Shall I never 
hear that cry, with which he kindly hailed 
me, as I passed him an hour agonc ? Oh! 
my young master—Oh I Maurice, Maurice 
Honeton! where are you?’ 

“ ‘ Alas I’ replied Basil, ' I begin to fear 
that the under current has carried him far 
down. Maurice 1 my poor brother 1 that 
you could answer—that you could reach 
this hand 1 

" Before much more time had been ex¬ 
pended by Basil and his companion in a 
hundred such attempts to draw Maurice 
Honeton from his watery grave, a multitude 
of workmen and others had come to their 
assistance. Every further effort, however, 
proved equally vain. The lake was broken 
up in all directions, flat-bottomed boats were 
conveyed to the edge, and soon launched 
amid the fragments of disturbed and floating 
ice. Grappling irons, hooks, poles, ropes, 
were lowered again and again into the 
deep water; but, each time, they returned 
to the hands that held them, raising nothing 
but muddy heaps of weeds, or dripping rub¬ 
bish, 

" At last, however, a party of men who 
were considerably lower down upon the 
lake than the rest, called loudly to their 
companions, and beckoned that they should 
join them. Basil guessed the truth, and, fol¬ 
lowed by Bernard, made his way to the spot. 
As they drew near, the stiffened body of 
Maurice Honeton was in the act of being 
lifted from the water. His face was dread¬ 
fully gashed and bruised ; the current having 
driven him with violence against some pro¬ 
jecting edge of ice, or equally sharp sub¬ 
stance, and carried him, as Basil had said, 
far from the spot, where the stick had fallen 
from his hand, when he sank through the 
treacherous opening, to yield his last breath 
beneath. 

“ Basil gazed upon his brother, and spoke 
to him; yet he whs quite conscious that 
life was extinct; and stooping, he gently 
closed the lid; for the distorted glassy sta-e 
of that once laughing eye was not to be en¬ 
dured. 


“Such affection as Basil felt, hovers round 
the cold corpse to the last; often refusing 
to acknowledge the changes that are palpa¬ 
ble ; watching—speaking—as if life were 
yet there,—^till the grave claims the predous 
relic—locks it up—and in its avarice, yields 
it no more to mortal gaze. 

“ Basil, for a few moments after he had 
performed the sad office mentioned above, 
preserved a silence which the numerous 
crowd now collected, respected too much to 
break. 

“My mother 1’ he at length said in a low 
voice,' oh my poor mother! how will she 
bear to look upon him ? And he!' for the 
thought of the father’s adoration for the one 
child flashed across the other, ' he loved 
him; assuredly ray father loved Maurice.* 

“ Basil buried his face in his hands, as if 
to stifle the accumulated agony of his 
thoughts ; then again he bent over the dead 
body, and again he brushed back the long, 
wet, clustering hair from the inanimate 
countenance. There could be traced upon 
it now, no other expression than one of in¬ 
tense suffering. The agony of death was 
depicted in the most frightful distortions. 

“ ‘ Would that Heaven had thought fit to 
choose me in your stead,’ said Basil, speak¬ 
ing a second time in the lowest voice, as if 
the sleep of death could be disturbed by 
words of man ; ‘ would that Heaven had 
cho.sen me, so that you were laughing still, 
my poor brother 1’ and the afflicted speaker 
clung to the cold corpse, and wept aloud. 

“ It was the falconer’s grief, however, 
that soon seemed to know no bounds. He 
called upon Maurice Honeton 'to look up 
—to speak—to joke with him as he had 
done that morning—to answer him now;’ 
and then he cried like a child—sobbed hys¬ 
terically—tore his hair—beat his breast— 
and was altogether like one bereft of all 
self-command or reason. 

" In the mean time Basil had quitted his 
brother's body, and the men had contrived 
to drag the boat, in which it lay to the op¬ 
posite bank. They then lifted out their bur¬ 
den, and deposited it on the ground, till a 
litter could be formed for carrying it far¬ 
ther. 

“ Basil again knelt beside it; atone mo¬ 
ment chafing the hands, as if life still lin¬ 
gered in their dark veins; at another, gazing 
upon the face with an expression scarcely 
le.ss fixed. 

“ When at length the men were prepared 
to carry it, the body was raised from the 
ground ; Basil placed himself by the side, 
and turned with his brother towards his 
home. Behind slunk Fteance. 

“ Basil turned tnii/i ku brother towards his 
home." 

Passages of beauty and power follow 
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this scene in quick succession; but con¬ 
fusion of narration in the winding up 
of the tale, meant to force it into a 
happy termination, is really inexpli¬ 
cable. The delineation of strong feel¬ 
ing and some power of drawing cha¬ 
racter, are the best points of our author ; 
in any attempt at comedy, or even play¬ 
fulness, his failure is signal. His ge¬ 
nius is wholly of the tragic and re¬ 
flective cast; he must remember for the 
future, that where' an author’s forte is in 
the stirring of strong passion, intricacy 
of plot is not neeeded to keep alive the 
reader's attention. 

The whole interest of the tale rests 
in the characters of the Honeton family, 
every individual of which is well and 
efficiently defined. This remark will 
show how little the real merit of the 
work depends on the tricks of its ma¬ 
chinery, and the ambiguities of incident 
depending on foundling children, and 
changelings at nurse. 

The historical costume is carefully 
sustained; but we think it pertains 
a shade nearer to that of Charles I., 
than that of his grand-daughter, Anne. 

The Amateur s Manual. Bv Frank 

Howard. Author of tlie “Sketcher’s 

Manual,” &c. 

Some cross accident or impish phantasy 
has abstracted a review of the " Ama¬ 
teur's Manual,” duly prepared by us for 
press more than a month ago; we there¬ 
fore pray Mr. Frank Howard to excuse 
this seeming neglect of his truly clever 
and unique publication. 

" The Amateur’s Manual” is calcu¬ 
lated to be of the greatest service to 
ladies, who are usually much perplexed 
with the first rubbing in of colour both 
in painting from nature in oils, and 
copying the works of the old masters. 
Mr. Frank Howard has in his nume¬ 
rous plates dissected and laid bare the 
first principles of art, and we think he 
has been eminently successful in the 
Flemish school; his dissection of Os¬ 
tade, Teniers, Cuyp, and Botte will 
prove of the greatest service to the 
student who copies from these masters, 
or, what is better, endeavours to look at 
nature as they surveyed her. These 
useful plates are accompanied with di¬ 
rections well explaining the technical 


terms of art and commenting in a luxu¬ 
rious manner on the principle by which 
each artist effected his work. If ama¬ 
teurs talk of what they do not under¬ 
stand, and use the terms—^tint, toneing, 
balancing, contrast, &c., in the wrong 
place (which by the way a great num¬ 
ber of literary critics constantly do 
when reviewing works of art), they 
must henceforth be considered inex¬ 
cusable, now that so perspicuous a 
manual is published. Hulmandel has 
admirably given the indistinct softness 
of half rubbed in paintings in most of his 
admirably well coloured lithographs; 
the frontispiece possesses great merit; 
the blue-toned picture of Turner, and 
also the grey daylight and moonlight 
are calculated to give great assistance 
to the student. 

We do not like Mr. Howard’s deli¬ 
neation of the Italian masters ; at least, 
not as regards the accompanying illus¬ 
trations which arc too rude and raw to 
be very profitable ; to make these 
plates of effectual service requires com¬ 
parisons in a more advanced state. 

The book, however, is good, and 
ought to be added to the library of 
every artistical student, being the work 
of a painter whose progress, in the art 
he defines, has gained him a considerable 
reputation among his contemporaries. 

Yarreirs H'lsitnrtj of British Birds, 
Part 10. 

This Number finishes the family of 
the Emberizdae or Buntings, and com¬ 
mences the numerous tribe of the Frin- 
gelliildc or Pinches. The cuts though 
not quite so striking as in the preceding 
numbers, are most delicately and ac¬ 
curately executed, and the character of 
each bird is so well pre.served, that no 
person of common perceptiveness needs 
the assistance of colours, in order to re¬ 
cognize in them the living birds. The 
Black Headed Bunting, the Tree Spar¬ 
row, and the House Sparrow, are ex¬ 
cellent resemblances. The nest of the 
Yellow Hammer is not a very good 
design, compared with the leaves of the 
brambles surrounding it; the eggs are 
as large in proportion as fowls’ eggs. 
The vignettes also are somewhat too 
large for their stature, as tail pieces; 
but the bat-fowling vignette is a fas- 
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dnating design. Mr. Yarrell’s narra¬ 
tive possesses every scientific excel¬ 
lence, but his rigorous exactness is 
perhaps carried too far in speaking of 
a creature of such decided personal 
character.as the house sparrow, which 
might have furnished him with a few 
more anecdotes. We ourselves have 
just had a skirmish with a troop of 
these feathered impudent rogues who 
insisted on taking possession of the 
nest of a certain chimney swallow 
which had built under our especial 
patronage in a snug nook under the 
drawing room shades ; we had pledged 
ourselves that the swallows should have 
their nest safe and sound on their re¬ 
turn, when lo! an impudent pair of 
sparrows after doing battle royal with 
various of their species stuck their au¬ 
dacious selves there in the past month 
of Novonber; we indeed expelled 
them, but they were much inclined to 
show fight ; finally we put n piece of 
tile on the flat nest to keep them out, 
but they still pertinaciously roost on 
the bit of tile. There will, we expect, 
be fine fun when the swallows come 
back to their summer residence. In 
the same month we saw many battles 
among the sparrow tribe for some 
martins’ nests under the eaves of a 
neighbour’s house. Mr. YaiTcll has 
not alluded to these practices of this 
vivacious tribe, yet their felonious ap¬ 
propriation of the habitations of other 
birds is familiarly under the notice of 
every inhabitant of the country, and 
we think it ought to have formed a 
feature in the detail of their manners 
and habits. 

Stammering Practically Considered. Bv 
T. Baktlktt. Evans. 

The physiological works of the present 
d.ay reflect perhaps more honour on 
the literary character of our era than 
any other species of publication ; they 
are peculiar to this century and pro¬ 
mise to do incalculable good to human 
kind. Formerly all defects or sufler- 
ings which destroyed mankind were 
discussed in a mechanical and material 
manner, but now the mind is taken 
into fair consideration as connected with 
bodily affliction, and none is more com¬ 
pletely shared between mind and body 
than stammering. 


Mr. Bartlett’s observations and in¬ 
structions are founded on good sense 
and accurate observation ; his style is 
earnest and impressive, and the picture 
he gives of the misery of a young roan 
devoted to the church, who is thus af¬ 
flicted, is drawn with eloquence and 
truth. The directions of the author are 
brief and simple, and efficient for the 
object in view; and as such we can 
fully recommend them to be followed 
by those who are so afflicted. 

One question we would ask Mr. 
Bartlett. Has he ever noticed as we 
have that the heads of persons afflicted 
with nervous stammering slope off at 
the top of the head behind, the ears 
being deficient in firmness and self¬ 
esteem? In infant patients the cul¬ 
tivation of these faculties while the 
brain is in a flexible state would go a 
great way to eftect a cure ; this reason¬ 
ing will be allowed by those who re¬ 
member that a sudden depression of 
self-confidence often produces stam¬ 
mering in persons remarkable for glib¬ 
ness of utterance; how then dues an 
organic want of self-confidence deal 
with a person whose utterance is de¬ 
fective ? 

We think Mr. Bartlett has scarcely 
given himself space sufficient for the 
importance of his subject, he ought to 
devote a volume for the use of those 
who have the care and instruction of 
children afflicted with impediments in 
speech, and such children ought to be 
subjected to a peculiar course of in¬ 
struction and training; instead of which 
they are usually placed heedlessly 
among other pupils and subjected to 
the thoughtless mockery of their com¬ 
peers. Mr. Bartlett very properly ad¬ 
vises that a child immediately it shows 
symptoms of stammering be withdrawn 
from school ; this is expedient because 
stammering, like squinting, is quickly 
communicated by imitation, and has 
this worse effect, the stammerer's defect 
is aggravated by the irritation produced 
from the mockery of his companions. 

The rules laid down for the benefit 
of those impeded in utterance would, 
we are convinced with the exception of 
the third, prove of infinite use to all 
those learning to read or studying elo¬ 
cution, and ought to be carefully ftd- 
lowed by teachers; indeed we once 
knew a teacher whose pupils were 
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remarkable for the skill and grace with 
which they read aloud (a rare accom¬ 
plishment) who subjected them to a 
series of previous lessons on alpha¬ 
betical enunciation, governing the 
tongue and lips by rules of the same 
nature with those so cleverly laid down 
by our author. We repeat again that 
Mr. Bartlett’s rules ought to be well 
studied. 


Travels of Minna and Go^rejj. 

We noticed with app{:oval the first 
volume; the second is sustained with 
equal talent and simplicity of style. 
We have often progressed up the Rhine 
in company with travellers of greater 
pretence but never with one more en¬ 
tertaining. 

Illustrations from the old masters are 
here continued. “ The Young Sports¬ 
man,” and “ Maidens by the Fountain,” 
are very attractive. 

Conckohffical Manual, and Illustrations. 

Bv G. B. SowKHBY, junior. 

So many charges having taken place 
in the classification of shells and in 
their momenclature, that a work like 
Sowerby’s Conchological Manual has 
long been required by beginners, nor 
will it be found unacceptable to those 
who are further advanced in the science. 

It is compiled and judiciously ar¬ 
ranged from the works of the best con- 
chologists, thus the difficulties of the sci¬ 
ence will not alarm the tyro who wishes 
to commence this beautiful and inter¬ 
esting study. 

I have found Mr. G. B. Sowerby's 
work, (says a friend, who is distin¬ 
guished by his geological studies), ex¬ 
ceedingly useful in arranging my fossil 
shells, judge then how valuable it must 
be to a beginner in the study of recent 
conchology ? ” 

The explanation of the derivations of 
nomenclature will be found particu¬ 
larly serviceable to the uninitiated in 
the science ; it is to be regretted that 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, did not extend his 
labors a little funher, by explainining 
the meaning and derivation of all the 
terms used for compressing the orders. 
Genera and Species which would indeed 


have made the Manual an inestimable 
production. 

The frontispiece of the Manual con¬ 
sists of the Spondylus Americanus and 
the Nantilis pompilius figured and co¬ 
lored in the same splendid manner as 
the Illustrations which we personally 
mention. 

The rest of the figures belonging to 
the Manual are more remarkable for 
utility and accuracy than for beauty, 
they are very numerous, amounting to 
more than five hundred. 

The whole does great credit to the 
author who is likewise the artist, it is a 
work, which must be considered a great 
acquisition to Natural History and as 
perfect for its size as possible. 

THB ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Conchology is a study peculiarly 
suited to ladies, there is no cruelty in 
the pursuit, the subjects are so brightly 
clean, so ornamental to a bondoir, and 
such delightful objects for the pencil 
that next to flori-culture few pursuits 
of amusement are more in unison with 
feminine taste as conchology. 

Mr. Sowerby’s work (of which a spe¬ 
cimen is before us) pecuHary deserves 
the attention of those ladies who wish 
to study choncology; we subjected our 
coloured specimen to the severest test, 
a minute comparison with nature; we 
laid down the Conus Miles tesselatus 
and most of those depicted in our 
number by the coloured engravings, 
and were satisfied and pleased with 
the correct and spirited resemblances. 

The figures are accurately drawn and 
shaded, and tinted with united delicacy 
ami brilliancy. 

In the delineation of shells most ama¬ 
teur artists are unsuccessful, because 
they over-do the coloring ; a few shells 
copied from this elegant work would 
cure that defect ; these deliniations 
having all the chastity and delicacy of 
nature ; as beautiful lessons in draw¬ 
ing and poloring we can especially re¬ 
commend them. 

Maunder’s Select British Bio¬ 
graphy. — This is another of those 
useful works of reference for which we 
stand indebted to Mr. Maunders' talent 
for compilation. The notices are ge¬ 
nerally succinct, yet comprehensive 
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when the subject requires it; and they 
are written in an impartial and un- 
{>rejudiced spirit—qualities which par¬ 
ticularly recommend the book to the 
hands of youth of both sexes. Like its 
predecessors, the volume is beautifully 
and accurately printed. 

Oliver amd Boyd’s Cathbcism of 
THE British Institution. — This 
little elementary work upon our insti¬ 
tutions is happily free from political 
bias, and by careful study of it youth 
may lay the foundation of an accurate 
knowledge of the origin, progress, and 
nature of the British Institution. 

The CrcKRONK op thb Metropo¬ 
lis. — Improvement begets improve¬ 
ment. The heels of the Red Book of 
Boyle are cruelly trod upon by the 
talons of the Blue Book, and it, in 
turn, by this elegant and useful little 
card-case volume in green, in which 
the nobility and gentry arc classified 
according to rank ; for personal can¬ 
vassing or other purposes it is the most 
convenient (Jourt Guide yet published. 

Fairy Tales in Verse. —These are 
our old friends of the nursery with new 
faces—(Cinderella, Tom Thumb,*Little 
Red Riding Hood, &c. in an orna¬ 
mental attire, which shows how far 
baby literature has progressed since we 
listened with delightful attention to' 
such legends. The fairy laureate has 
d<ine well by sticking closely to his text, 
thereby preserving the spirit and in¬ 
terest of the narrative and the short 
moral attached to each tale was a happy 
thought. Children may now commit 
them to memory with a view to recita¬ 
tion. The little volume is profusely 
illustrated with gern-like wwid-cuts, 
advantageou.sly contrasting with the 
huge polychromatic daubs of their pre¬ 
cursors. 

Minstrel Melodies —It would be 
fortunate fur our native composers if 
the libretti of many Bnglish operas 
could boast of poetry of a character as 
pleasing and of equal lyric vigour which 
is evinced in these melodies. Truly' 
lamentable is it to so frequently find 
lovely airs having the sad fate of being 
w’edded to ill-constructed nonsense— 
dignified nevertheless by the name of 
verse. 

Joseph IIeydbrick, or Military 
FiDenTY. —We arc indebted to Capt 


Johnston for a faithful and spirited 
translation of this little dramatic sketch 
from the German of Theodore Korner. 
The subject is an affecting and authentic 
incident, which occurred at Voghera 
during the late war, on the evening suc¬ 
ceeding the battle of Montebello, when, 
after the repulse of the Austrians by 
General Lannes, an Austrian corporal, 
of the line, deserted in order to suc¬ 
cour his lieutenant, who, dangeroush' 
wounded, had become prisoner to the 
French,—the former sacrificing his own 
life to save th^ of his officer. Without 
the smallest dferogation from the merit 
of the translation, we think that the 
anecdote would have told better as a 
narrative than in a dramatic form,—for 
dramatic it certainly is not. 

Eulenstbin’s (German Grammar. 
—In this excellent first grammar for 
students in the German language the 
compiler has given only such rules as 
are of real and practical utility, accom¬ 
panied by examples, consisting of words 
and sentences which occur in the daily 
course of life. It is a very short and' 
easy introduction to the elements, as 
much so indeed as would be consistent 
with accuracy. Here the tyro may 
safely tru.st to its guidance, as far as it 
carries him, unassisted by a teacher,— 
nay, we are inclined to think that his 
future progress would prove more rapid 
having thus first thoroughly mastered 
these simple but necessary first rules. 

Hood’s Comic Annual for 1839.— 
The number of halls kept up in the air 
by an infant Momus tells us that this is 
Hood’s tenth annual budget of genuine 
wit and humour. It is really astonish¬ 
ing how he can keep it up with such 
force and variety. The letter-press and 
wood-cuts, notwithstanding they so 
well illustrate each other, would, inde¬ 
pendently, each form works of them¬ 
selves. We have a set of caricatures, 
often merging into discriminative cha¬ 
racter, and an endless variety of original 
puns contending for the mastery with 
the author's own superior flights of 
more indisputably genuine wit. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that Hood 
would be without a large stock-in-trade 
if tlie Paronomasia could by any pos¬ 
sibility be disallowed to swell his own 
sums total as a figure of rhetoric. 

The only thing that brings punning 
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into disrepute is the readiness of weak 
persons in fancying themselves able to 
master it,—it is so easy to get hold of a 
quibble without the peculiar tact of 
bringing it to bear as an epigram. 
Thus, if a lady is requested to oblige 
so e friends with a song, “ Aye, that’s 
right," says the would-be punster, 
“yoji can sing a song to a T, but some 
people can only sing like a tea-kettfe.” 
If a gentlemen at table asks for bread, 
it is,—" Dear me, what is the use of 
giving bread to you when you’re so 
well bred already.’’ 

No specimen of such ^stiferous an¬ 
noyance is to be found in Hood, or if 
it has, we have been hood-winked (by 
Morpheus) when inspecting the vo¬ 
lume ; on the contrary, they rather 
remind one of some such old title-page 
as— 

“ Wit and mirth mixt with more serious 
matters.’’ 

We will not defraud Hood by making 
extracts from a book which ought to 
lie constantly in every parlour window, 
as a most efficaciom repellant of “ Blue 
Devils" after “exposure" to cold cen¬ 
sures, severe lectures, “ Horrid Confes¬ 
sions of a Confessor,’’ and such like 
terrible stories. 

On the Language and Literature of 

Italy. Bv Professor Carlo Pe- 

FOLI. 

This inaugural lecture of Signor 
Pepoli to the London University pos¬ 
sesses many of the qualities our readers 
must have perceived in his contri¬ 
butions to this magazine; it is brilliant 
in matter, full of fire and verbal elo¬ 
quence. Signor Pepoli has nearly as 
great a command of our language as 
he has of his own. His allusions to his 
own state of exile are free from egot¬ 
ism and deeply interesting; thus far 
we fully sympathise with our learned 
and acemplished contributor. 

The republican sentiments of this 
oration are not, however, so agreeable 
to us as they were to the London Uni¬ 
versity, yet we do not blame Signor 
Pepoli for his partiality to the native 
constitutions of his country, for every 
one knows that Italy, before the Roman 
Empire, was a collection of little re¬ 


publics, and that aft^r its fall they re¬ 
verted to their divided state in a variety 
of forms of popular government. Had 
Italy after the fall of Rome been united 
in one moderate monarchy she might 
have defied Austria and the whole 
world. Yet no rational person can 
stigmatise an Italian for his love of the 
ancient constitution of his country. 

But we consider that Signor Pepoli’s 
assertion that the aristocracy of Italy 
have ever been the enemies of learning 
is not borne out by fact, and we could 
produce a volume of instances in direct 
contradiction were we not restrained by 
the wholesome dread of making our 
review longer than the professor’s ora¬ 
tion. His citation of the wrongs of 
Columbus, Tasso, Dante, Leonardi da 
Vinci, Ariosto, Galileo and many others, 
as accusations against aristocracy, are 
uncandid we think, however pleasing 
they might be to his audience who are, 
perhaps, very slightly acquainted with 
Italian biography. A one-sided view 
of a question is unworthy a great mind, 
and the attempt to take too favourable 
a side or torture facts in support of hy- 
pothesfs is at best a weakness. 

We will put forth the following. 

If Columbus was sent home in chains 
it was owing to the envious malice of 
his inferiors, perhaps to their demo¬ 
cratic impatience of a superior; as soon 
as his royal employers heard his repre¬ 
sentations they restored him with great 
honour to his command and sent him 
on another expedition. Queen Isabella 
had previously pawned her jewels in 
ord-r to fit him out on his voyages of 
discovery. 

Tasso was mad; by his own account 
he was subject to perpetual delusions 
both visual and vocal; that the medical 
attendants of the hospital of St. Anne 
made his detention grievous is only too 
probable, for with all the improvements 
of the present day, the insane are still 
absurdly and cruelly treated. But no 
unprejudiced person who reads what 
tlie behaviour of Tasso was at Rome 
where he was treated with adoration by 
the pope and cardinals can doubt of 
his direful infirmity, 

Leonardi di Vinci is a most unfor¬ 
tunate instance to bring of the barbarity 
of kings and nobles ; he was muni- 
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ficently rewarded both by Leo and 
Francia I. and breathed hislaat sigh on 
the bosom of the latter. 

Ariosto was a professed grumbler (a 
common case with the literary) ; who¬ 
ever reads his -epistles will see that he 
growled at everything in existence. 
Farth, air, and sea, winter and summer 
weather were all alike the subjects of 
his complaints; the house of d’Esto 
must have been more than mortal if 
any one belonging to it could have 
satisfied him. Nevertheless the patro¬ 
nage afforded to this frondeur, such as 
as it was, was such as modern poets in 
democratic countries havein vain sighed 
to obtain. Uis chief cause of complaint 
was his appointment as envoy to the 
cold empire of Germany. Ilow many 
of our present poets w'ould growl at 
such preferment ? We happen to know 
more of Ariosto than his greater poem. 

If Dante was persecuted by a faction 
of Florence and driven into exile who 
was it that protected him at Ravenna ? 
Was Polentas’* eagle displayed on a 
plebeian banner, or on that of one of 
tlie haughtiest nobles in Europe ? 

We conclude with this specimen in 
confirmation of the opinions we have 
hazarded. 

If Galileo had not had the powerful 
protection of Pope Urban VIII. and of 
several cardinals who were his disciples, 
the vulgar outcry of the rubble would 
have caused him to experience real and 
serious persecution. See his own con¬ 
fidential letter to Father Vincentio, 
where he speaks of the kindness of the 
Piccolomini and Orsini. 

“ 1 was cite«l to Kuinc by] the. Holy Office, 
after the publication of an essay addressed to 
Cardinal Drsini (one of the noblest names in 
Italy). I surrendered myself to the clemency of 
Pope Urban Vlll. who deemed me worthy of his 
esteem, though not skilled in writing amatory 
sonnets.” llo then details with ilrong xatire 
thoughin very different terms from vulgar 
opinion of the present day, the censure of the 
inuuisition who acted as ignorant reviewers. 

His punishment he himself shall de¬ 
tail. 

“ Finally I was compelled as a good catholic 
to retract my opinion and the Orsini dialogun 
prohibited with heavy penalties. With generous 
consideration the villa of Munseigneur Piccuio- 
iiiini was made iny prison, he being my dearest 
friend. At this trmellic plague raged at Florence- 
The elegant conversation of this beloved friend 
1 enjoyed hero with such tranquillity that 1 soon 


recommenced my studies, and discovered and 
demonstrated a great part of my mechanical con¬ 
clusions of the resistance of solid bodies. At the 
end of live months the pestilence having ceased, 
his holiness permitted me to change this con¬ 
finement for the liberty of my beloved country 
the t,eginning of December, 1633-” 

Novf, if it had not been for the affection of the 
nobles Orsini Piccolomini end the care of the 
soniict-Ioring pope, the persecutions of Galileo 
might have amounted the magnitude attributed 
hy vulgar error. 

Now, if it had not been for the affec¬ 
tion of the nobles Orsini and Piccolo¬ 
mini, and the care of the sonnet-loving 
pope, the persecutions of Galileo might 
have amounted to the magnitude attri¬ 
buted by vulgar error. 

NliW MUSIC. 

“ Le theiilre n’est que de la literature en action.” 

Mab. ue Stael. 

A late journalist, in undertaking to 
write for a monthly periodical, deemed 
it expedient to make a species of pre¬ 
liminary protest, anuouiicing the prin¬ 
ciples by which his criticisms would be 
guided : we think it prudent to adopt 
a similar course. 

In entering upon the functions of his 
office, the Roman praitor explained the 
system he should pursue in his admi¬ 
nistration of justice, a proceeding which 
warrants the inference that extreme la¬ 
titude was allowed to the magistrates, 
or at least, that great want of uniformity 
prevailed in the legislation. 

The decisions from the pen of a mo¬ 
dern journalist bear much resemblance, 
we think, to those of the Roman prse- 
tor; for the code of literary and dra- 
viUtic Magistracy is not more hxed than 
that of the pro-consul. 

A dramatic or literary reviewer would 
do well, therefore, to imitate tlie pro- 
consul, and since, as Mobere says, 

“ Lorsque Ton pend un bomme, on lui dit 
pourquoi e'est,” 

declare at the outset by what laws and 
principles he will be guided in his 
judgment; for, notwithstanding the 
presumed infallibility attaching to the 
character of a reviewer, the public, 
and especially the poor sufferer (the 
author) like to know the reasons of the 
sentence that is passed. 

And truly, to impale a culprit, with¬ 
out the approbation of the worthy in 
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testimony of the justice of the punish¬ 
ment, is a manner of treatment which 
approaches too closely to Ottoman des¬ 
potism. We shall therefore be careful 
not to make any production, deserving 
of analysis the victim of a bun-mots 
we shall not be found seeking out the 
weak points of a composition worthy 
of criticism, for the sake of relieving 
ourselves from the labour of grave 
reasoning; much less, we trust, will it 
ever be charged against us that we 
have applied the epithets beautiful, 
good, bad, vile, merely to indulge a 
transient whim. Our opinions and 
judgments will be framed upon the evi¬ 
dence of an impartial examination ; and 
in giving an account of a dramatic pro¬ 
duction, whether tragedy or comedy, 
we shall content ourselves with de¬ 
scribing the sensations and emotions 
exdted in ourselves, or manifested by 
the spectators, and then referring these 
various emotions to their source in the 
requirements of moral propriety, good 
taste, and progressing civilisation. 

We shall proceed with all needful 
precaution and delicacy, for we are per¬ 
fectly aware how unbecoming it is to 
judge and condemn in three quarters 
of an hour, a work which has cost the 
author three months, perhaps three 
years. 

This being premised, we turn to the 
subject before us, the opera of Fari- 
nelli, written by Mr. C. Z. Barnett, 
composed by Mr. J. Barnett, and re¬ 
presented at Drury-lane. 

We shall commence our critique with 
a few remarks upon the libretto. 

The name of Farinelli is well known 
as forming an epoch in the history of 
modem music. His vast talent, his 
fortunes, his adventures, rendered him 
ever an object of admiration, as also of 
envy ; for during life he was assailed 
by satires whose objects were often 
imaginary, though sometimes real ; and 
even when dead was not suffered to rest 
in peace. It is difficult, however, to in¬ 
vest satire with the character of truth' 
or even of verisimilitude; while on the 
other hand, it is very easy to substi¬ 
tute vulgarity for point, or nonsense 
for spirit. And for the very reason 
that the theatre may be described to 
be literature in action, a poet in at¬ 
tempting dramatic satire, encounters a 


difficulty of no slight magnitude. Who¬ 
ever thinks the contrary, must be ig¬ 
norant of the principles of the art. But 
let us see how the author of FarineUi 
handles his subject; and first, what 
shall we say to the libretto } 

For a long time past the libretto has 
been but an incongruous product of 
the various and conflicting exigencies 
of the singers, the composer, and the 
music; so that, in fact, the term libretto 
has become very nearly synonimous 
with absurdity. 

Scribe, and some other French com¬ 
posers, Romani and other Italians, have 
endeavoured in their musical theatres 
to effect a reform; but much still re> 
mains to be done. 6. Linley made a 
similar attempt in England, but there 
is yet ample scope for improvement. 
According to the opinion of Arnaud, 
the libretto is now nothing more than 

‘ Ua pretexte pour fatre de la musique.” 

If ever this assertion were verified, it 
is so now in many respects by the li¬ 
bretto of Farinelli written for Drury- 
lane by C. T. Barnett. 

Is the fault to be ascribed to him 
alone ?—is a question of difficult deci¬ 
sion : for the mind of the poor poet is 
cramped and tortured in a multitude 
of ways by the capricious exigencies of 
the music. 

While, therefore, we refrain from 
the expression of a formal judgment, 
and without entering into the analysis, 
we freely admit that it contains some 
dramatic circumstances well adapted to 
the music; but at the same time we 
are compelled to acknowledge that we 
regard the Farinelli as a mere tissue of 
scenes, or rather of pretexts for the 
composition of airs, duets, trios, &c. 

Thus, when we have applauded some 
well-painted scenery, and objected, al¬ 
most without exception to the dresses 
of the actors, which present a confused, 
ill-judged medley of costumes belong¬ 
ing to various places and epochs, there 
is little left us but to admire the feel¬ 
ing and intelligence of Miss Homer, 
express our approbation of Miss Poole, 
to whom, nevertheless, we would ven¬ 
ture to recommend the acquirement of 
a little more ease of manner, and be¬ 
stow our willing praises upon the solos 
of Balfe, suggesting at the same time 
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to Mr. Stretton that much attentive 
study is necessary to form a correct 
and good style. We admit the excel¬ 
lence of* the orchestra, although we 
must confess that there appeared to us 
a dehciency of colouring in ihe forte 
and piano ; and if we might be permit¬ 
ted, we should express a desire for 
greater unity in the chorus. Unity is 
the grand beauty of a chorus ; but ex¬ 
cepting the chorusses of the operas of 
Berlin and Paris, and of San Carlo, at 
Naples, we have never heard that rich, 
full, compact harmony which might be 
described as a vocal column, and which 
constitutes so essential a quality in 
every opera of distinction. 

To the Italian Theatre in London, for 
example, among the numerous things 
which need to be reformed in order to 
render them even tolerable, such as im¬ 
provements in the dresses, apparatus, 
&c. &c., we would recommend the 
training and more careful preparation 
of the chorusses. It often occurs there, 
tliat an opera is completely ruined in 
the chorus parts. F. Lablache, we see, 
and the beautiful Signora Monnani— 
with her jet-black hair and sparkling 
eyes, of whose grace, sweetness, at)d 
force in singing, the journals of Firenze 
and Na{>les speak in terms of highest 
praise—are already arrived, and form 
the van-guard of the corps at the Italian 
opera. It will afford us great pleasure 
when this theatre re-opens, to find sub¬ 
ject of praise, but our criticisms will be 
strictly impartial. 

However, not to wander too much 
from the opera of Fariuelli, we will 
close this article with announcing that 
those indefatigable publishers of new 
music, jMessrs. Cramer and Co. (201 
Ilegent-street), have already published 
the parts of Farinelli composed by 
John Barnett, w-ho has received well- 
merited praise, but whose great talent 
is evidently capable of far better things* 
Such is our impression, which we thus 
candidly avow. 

1. There came from soft Italy's bright 
glowing Shore: sung by Balfe.—To say 
the truth, justifies its title, “ The Lay of 
the Troubadourthis is one of its prin¬ 
cipal merits: it is not calculated to at¬ 
tract much attention, notwithstanding 
Balfe's excellent singing. 

2. By the forcing Guadalquiver : well 


sung by Balfe.—Is extremely graceful, 
but to a severe judgment may seem 
not.altogether to possess the true cha¬ 
racter of a romama, though i might be 
adapted for a ballot. 

3. Leonore. —This ballad is sweetly 
imagined: the modulations are excel¬ 
lent, and when thoroughly understood 
by the singer, will never fail in effect. 
Few, we fear, will equal Balfe. 

4. In Realms of Light the Fairy 
dwells. —This trio, from reading the 
music, would seem with the exception 
of a few passages to be a species of 
pastoral ; but the interweaving of the 
parts is made with judgment, and the 
effect of the whole is very pleasing, 
particularly as sung by Miss Homer, 
Miss Poole, and Balfe. 

5. The Dreams if the Past fade be¬ 
fore me: sung by Mr. Stretton.—We 
were disposed to give Mr. Barnett 
much credit for this air and recitative 
for a baritone, but it recals to our 
mind very forcibly some music of Do¬ 
nizetti. 

fi. Conn Deceiver, Fare thee 
WE Eli!—A very pretty air, sung by 
Miss Poole, but which, to a strict cri¬ 
ticism, seems deficient in inspiration 
and novelty—a fault which is disco¬ 
vered in many parts, instrumental as 
well as vocal, of the opera. Without a 
particular reference to Mr. Barnett, we- 
may affirm generally, that it is all very 
well to write according to good rules, 
but inspiration wanting, good rules may 
send tile public to sleep. They are ne¬ 
cessary to science, but do not include 
all tiiat is required in order to please. 
The spirit of invention, must be pre¬ 
sent ; and when the ancient poets and 
musicians used the phrase “ Est Deus 
in nobis,” this is precisely what they 
meant to express. Cold deceiver, <^e., 
is nevertheless a decidedly sweet air. 

7. Oh, sadly throbs my Lonely Heart. 
—A cavatina full of happy modulations, 
to which exact and masterly execution, 
such as Miss Homer’s, gives a fine effect. 
But would not criticism require more 
unity of idea than appears in this com¬ 
position ? We put this question with¬ 
out hesitation to Mr. J. Barnett, be¬ 
cause true talent disdains not to re¬ 
ceive suggestions, but rather uses them 
as helps to reach the goal of perfection. 

8. A MODE6T BLOOMING FLOWER : 
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is a very graceful ballad, the words 
of which are sweet and pure poetry. 
The musical thought is beautiful, ten¬ 
der, and of that kind of simple pathos 
in which Bellini excelled so much: and 
truly Bellini would have been content 
to be the author of a cavatina so de¬ 
lightful. All praise therefore to the 
composer, and also to Miss Romer who 
sings it so admirably ! 

In conclusion, we can sincerely say 
that we hope to see more operas of Mr. 
Barnett’s production. He may, if he 
chooses, occupy a distinguished rank 
among English composers. 

Sacred Mubic. —“ I*salile Domino." 
—Those who apply themselves to the 
composition of Sacred Music should 
ever bear in mind the lofty purpose 
which the notes they write are intend¬ 
ed to serve. Tlie great psalmist, David, 
when he exclaimed: “ Servile dotnhio 
in cymhalis bene sonantifms, cantale do¬ 
mino in cordis el organo,” introduced 
the word bene to indicate the high min¬ 
istry to which music was appointed, 
and the great beauty which it ought 
to possess in order to be worthy of its 
office. This view of music is enter¬ 
tained not by Christiatis only, but by 
other people,and especially the Chinese, 
who make it the vehicle of prayer, and 
with whom it forms an essential part 
of religion. Thus considered, music 
assumes a Divine character, it is the 
erfume of the human flower rising to 
eaven; it is the messenger of mortals 
sent to obtain grace and peace, and to 
thank eternal providence. 

We therefore consider Sacred Music 
as the first and most noble of all; but 
we also deem it the most'difficult 

There is a great quantity of music 
which presumptuously takes the name 
of Sacred, because it has succeeded in 
intruding itself into churches; but we 
should be very far from recognising its 
claim to the title, for there is as much 
difference between such music and that 
to which the term sacred may justly be 
applied, as between a living flower 
from Engaddi, and its imitation on can¬ 
vass; or sometimes even as between 
prayer and blasphemy. 

Sacred music requires an inspiration 
de^ and vast, and its heavenly cha¬ 


racter should be displayed in the full 
flow of its grave and tender, but simple 
and beautiful modulations. 

Of the three religious melodies— 
" 2'he Land of Promise "—“ The Spi- 
ril's Home" — “ The Raiuhom." —We 
shall briefly observe, tliat they are 
three poems on sacred subjects, writ¬ 
ten with appropriate grace of style 
by Edward Haite, Esq., and set to 
music by J. Loder. They are three 
little effusions well worthy of notice, 
though, as it seems to us, in the com¬ 
position of verses upon Scriptural sub¬ 
jects, in seeking to infuse Scriptural 
character into both poetry and music, 
care should be taken nut to introduce 
musical ornmaents adapted to various 
subjects of a totally diflerent nature. 
But we arc, we acknowledge, some¬ 
what rigid in this respect, and should 
have been better pleased with a little 
more of the odour of the mystic cinna¬ 
mon and nard. With this slight ex¬ 
ception, we think these little poems 
resplendent with beauties of no com¬ 
mon order, and wish them all success. 

“ Sacred Offerings, Consising of 
Psalms, Hymns, and olher Sacred Airs, 
adapted in an easy style for Ike Piano¬ 
forte, ^'C. S^c.” 

The numbers already published 
Nos. 1, 2, .f, present most creditable 
specimens of simple, touching, delight¬ 
ful sacred music, and we may truly 
apply to them the Latin line, “ Abun- 
davil deliciis, hi simplicitate sud," 

Mr. Rogers has our warmest praise 
and congratulations for having sounded 
as it were an echo of the sacred harp 
ofDavid. 

We repeat continually, that music is 
the handmaid of virtue and pleasure 
on earth,—it is a voice from heaven— 
and what is termed sacred music is the 
true, the beautiful, but at the same 
time the most difficult interpretation of 
tliat voice. 

The Sister Arts. —First Series,— 
Lyrical Beauties. —No. 3, Simfeicity. 

The tliird number of this publica¬ 
tion contains a sweet ballad, written by 
C. H. Freeman. 

" There’s beauty in the daisied mead. 
There’s fragrance in the breeze 

And earth, and air are vocal with 
A thousand melodies: 
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The minstrel bee his fav’rite tune 
Hums onward as he flies; 

The Jocund lurk is carolling 
Its matins in the skies— 

Around are beauty, music, mirth; 
Oh happy, happy, happy earth 1 

The music by C. W. Gi,over, ac¬ 
cords admirably with the subject. Sim¬ 
plicity, which the engraving repre¬ 
sents under the form of a beautiful 
little girl, drest in white, and holding 
a dove in her arms. The engraving, 
taken from an original by T. W. IIar- 
LANU, is very neatly executed by 
Francis Hall. 

We prognosticate that “ the Sister 
Arts’* is a publication which, if carried 
on with care, will be found on the 
piano of every drawing-room of fash¬ 
ionable resort. 

Fine Akts.—British Institution 
FOR Promoting the Fink Arts in 
the United Kingdom. — An exhibi¬ 
tion of fine arts, offering to the artists 
of a great nation a free opportunity for 
the public sale of their works is an evi¬ 
dence of the wisdom and judgment of 
tliose by whom it was instituted : it 
stimulates the power of the talented; it 
invites intelligent amateurs to come 
forth as admirers, purchasers, judges ; 
and incites them to promote that noble 
emulation which has advanced the glory 
of the fine arts both in ancient and mo¬ 
dern times. 

TJic ancient Greeks, sovereign mas¬ 
ters of painting, sculpture, and architec¬ 
ture, were well aware of the importance 
of such an institution; and they esta¬ 
blished public exhibitions and museums, 
and appointed rewards and crowns. 
Hence the vast number of their emi¬ 
nent artists, who were regarded as sa¬ 
cred members of the Republic. 

At Athens there was a contest in the 
fine arts, and the prize awarded to the 
noble victor was a splendid tripod of 
gold and silver, magnificently sculp¬ 
tured. Around the tripod was engraven 
the name of him whom universal con¬ 
sent acknowledged to have excelled all 
others in some work of the fine arts. 

Infinite are the examples of artists 
possessing almost omnipotent influence 
over the minds of the people, who have 
had bestowed on them triumphal honors, 
exulting in their eminence, as they 
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Would in the success of a conqueror. 
It was then an undisputed axiom, that 
in order to judge of the progress of ci¬ 
vilization in any country, it was suf¬ 
ficient to observe the state of the line 
arts. 

The people of Cenedos, as Polybius 
asserts, did not cultivate the fine arts ; 
and when the country, visited by the 
plague, resembled one vast cemetery, 
the Greeks, feeling no compassion for 
their miseries, exclaimed in contempt, 
“ The people of Cenedos deserve their 
fate; it is the just punishment of hea¬ 
ven for their neglect of the fine arts." 

On visiting such a place of public 
exhibition, these and a thousand other 
thoughts and anecdotes of the fine arts 
occur to our mind. We seem to be 
entering a temple where human intel¬ 
lectual power rises above the common 
sphere, and becomes the interpreter of 
the beautiful, of that beauty which has 
its birth in heaven, and is emanation 
and manifestation of divine omnipo¬ 
tence. 

Such were our meditations when we 
entered the British Institution. 

Paintings lieroic, mythological, ima¬ 
ginative ; landscapes, portraits, flowers, 
animals—an ocean of pictures of every 
possible quality, style and dimension 
—interspersed occasionally with sculp¬ 
tures in terra cotta, marble, and even 
wax models, — are arranged in three 
magnificent rooms. 

In such an assemblage of excellence 
and mediocrity, we shall notice and cri¬ 
ticise those works alone which seem to 
us worthy of particular observation, 
giving at the same time the names of 
their authors; but respecting many pro¬ 
ductions, and names we shall prefer 
conforming to the well-known verse of 
Dante, 

" Non ragioniam cli lor, ma guarda, e passa." 

(North Room.) 10.* Christ in the 
Wilderness, meditating on the means 
of redeeming the world, WUkelm Heusel. 

A picture of colossal proportions, 
(nine feet) representing a most sublime 
subject, and placed opposite the en¬ 
trance door, first presents itself to the 
observation of the admiring visitor^ 
The God-man is the grandest subject 

* N.B. Tho numbers correspond tothc printed 
ralaloguo. 
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of the beau ideal of Christian painting. 
The Jupiter of mythology does not 
equal it m sublimley, bears no resem¬ 
blance to tlie Christian type; nor can 
the pagan art, although most grand in 
its exhibition of the character of divinity 
under a human form, be compared to 
the Christian art, which aims at the re¬ 
presentation of God and man under the 
same form. 

The ancient Italian painters, in the 
Campo Santo di Pisa, for example, and 
afterwards Leonardo in the Supper, 
Raff'aello in the Transhgnration, and 
many others have handled this most 
difficult subject, and diffused a mystic 
splendour over their works. 

At pre.seut, the modern Dutch school 
of painting, and at it.s head, the cele¬ 
brated P. Cornelius, are exerting every 
effort to spiritualise the Christian art in 
similar subjects. The famous Greek 
head of Jupiter Stator is the general 
model for painters, who modify it with 
an expression of greater sweetness and 
compassion, depicting the character of 
God prepared to die for Man. 

This is now established as a certain 
physiognomical type, known as the jiic- 
ture of Christ. Correggio adopted this 
as Ute model for his incomparable pic¬ 
ture of the Salvatore; Thorwalsden^ 
not copying, but drawing inspiration 
from this, carved his statute of Christ 
for Copenhagen ; and from this Henscl 
painted bis picture ; but the style ap¬ 
pears to us somewhat studied. The 
execution is beautiful. Some of the 
drapery is well deserving of our admira¬ 
tion, and the design is by no means in¬ 
ferior ; the colouring in many respects 
is certainly rich; but if we ask our¬ 
selves, or tlie spectators—is it a living 
God ?—the reply would, we fear, be a 
negative. Neither docs the picture 
contain that tone of harmony peculiar 
to the Christian art, or breathe that in¬ 
spiration which appears in the verses 
of tlie blind poel^ tlie Christian Homer, 
when he wrote 

" Meanwhile the Son of God, .... 

One day walked fortli alone, the spirit lead¬ 
ing ; 

And his deep thoughts, the better to con¬ 
verse 

With solitude, till far fiom track of men. 
Thought following thought, and step by 
step led on. 


He entered now the bordering desart wild; 
And with dark shades and rocks environed 
round. 

His holy meditations thus pursued." 

Paradise Regained. 

46. The Woman taken in Axwl- 
TEBY, (J. Uwins) is the subject of a 
picture (seven feet wide) presenting 
great warmth of tone, in some of the 
orientid figures, such as the face of the 
woman, and of an old man, the selection 
is very good; but whilst many parts of 
the composition, and the grandeur me¬ 
rit our admiration, we cannot but feel 
that the design is deficient in correct¬ 
ness, and a more placid harmony of 
colouring desirable. 

It is easy to produce a great deal of 
noise in music, but not so to create true 
melody. 

(To he continued.^ 

BuRFonn’s Panobama. —For some 
years past we have been visited, by the 
aid of Mr. Burford's magic pencil, 
many a spot of beauty and renown— 
and it has frequently been a subject of 
regret to us that these talented produc¬ 
tions afler a few short months' should be 
doomed to perish, instead of being pre¬ 
served for public entertainment and in¬ 
crease of topographical knowledge, in 
some national building erected for the 
purpose. Here within a compass of 
sixty feet in diameter we have before us 
the ‘ Eternal City,’ and that gigantic 
wonder of all ages, the coliseum. 
This and Rome are the subject of the 
two new Panoramas opened on Mon¬ 
day last to Mr. Burford’s friends, the 
press and lovers of the arts. If we 
merely give vent to the general opinion 
among the visitants we should certainly 
say that the coliseum and country ad¬ 
jacent met with the greater approval. 
In gazing upon this wonder of art, and 
of his pencil, lh« mind of the specta¬ 
tor is almost carried into the regions of 
reality. In the area below almost half 
of the base is visible and the country 
around as well as the antiquities are 
strikingly presented to the eye. The 
visitor having ascended the stair of the 
Panorama finds himself on a sudden, 
level with the highest accessible range 
of the arches of the coliseum, and can 
then form a very good opinion of the 
place itself—Aome in our next J, 
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Naples. 

Roifal Theatre, Sau Carh. —Febru¬ 
ary I2th, was presented to the pub¬ 
lic a new ballet by Mons. Taglioni, 
uncle to the celebrated dancer of that 
name, who is at present sojourning at 
St. Petersburg. M. Taglioni was 
warmly applauded by the first nobility 
in this capital. The new ballet enti¬ 
tled, IlRajachdi Benares-, \\ai, created an 
unexpected sensation with the public. 
There was also performed Bellini's 
favourite opera of La Norma, in which 
AJadame Ronzi and M. Nourrit sang, 
and gave great pleasure to numerous 
fashionables present. 

Theatre Nuovo, —February 15th, was 
represented a new opera, II l.azzaronc 
Nujmlitano, the composition of Maestro 
Salvatore Agnelli. Our correspond¬ 
ent does not speak very fully or favour¬ 
ably of its reception at present. In our 
next number we hope, however, to be 
able to give a mure full detail. 

Theatre del Fondo. —At this theatre 
will be performed in e few days a new 
opera, entitled, L’yI.sfuccio d'Oro. The 
vocal part of this company is not es¬ 
teemed to be of the first quality, con¬ 
sequently no very favourable result is 
anticipated. 

Venice. 

At this seasoit of the year, during the 
carnival, with a sun so brilliant, peo¬ 
ple so gay, and an extraordinary as¬ 
semblage of visitors from every part of 
the country, there ha.« been more than 
ordinary bustle and g.iiety. Balls both 
public and private—all enjoyment, plea¬ 
sure and clamour. In this pleasure¬ 
seeking, the undermentioned theatres 
are crowded to excess every evening. 

Great 'Theatre, La F« nice. ■ — The 
opera, Lucia di Lammertnoor, by Doni¬ 
zetti, was received with unbounded 
applause on the 29th of January. 
Madame Ungher is without exception a 
talented person. M. Moriani, the first 
tenor Italy can at present boast of—one 
who might perhaps rival Rubini— 
caused great delight to the intelligent 
musical public of that quarter of the 
kingdom. We sincerely hope that 
Moriani may have an opportunity of 
displaying his talent shortly, to the 


English public at the Quel’s Royal 
Theatre. 

'Theatre Apollo.—In the opera. La 
Canlalrlce ViUane, by Fioravanti, and 
the second act of the opera by M. Ricci, 
Gh Esporli, gave great satisfaction ; 
but Madame Dabed^lke was the pre¬ 
siding genius, who won, and deserved¬ 
ly, great applause. 

Theatre Matibrand. —Here they have 
the finest dramatic company of Italy; 
and Venice it is, which has at the pre¬ 
sent time the most talented and agree¬ 
able choice. 

Milan. 

Royal Theatre, La Sea la. —February 
£>th.— liossane, a new opera, by M. 
Schoberlechner, was this evening in¬ 
troduced for first representation ; it is 
from the pen of BI. Schoberlechner, 
well-known in England as an excellent 
pianist; the mu.sic w'ants inspiration— 
he has copied much from other Italian 
authors, Rossini, Donizetti, and Ricci— 
it does not, indeed, possess a sentence 
of music adapted to the tenor voice of 
M. Donzelli. Madame Mary Bram- 
billa, M. Badiali, and M. Balzar were 
tiuis called upon to sacrifice their ta¬ 
lents without effect. The celebrated 
Basso Galli was placed in such a bad 
position, that one of the chorus might 
have sustained it equally well. Ma¬ 
dame Schoberlcchner, first soprano, 
who had an important part allotted to 
her, was seriously indisposed, conse¬ 
quently they were obliged to omit the 
aria in the second act, which perhaps 
was the finest piece in the opera. Al¬ 
together, the piece has not satisfied the 
frequenters of the Scala, and after the 
usual third representation, the opera, 
I At Mttia di Porliri, was substituted in 
its place. The libretto of Rossane, by 
M. Rossi, is taken from the Mary Tudor 
of Victor Hugo, the modern French 
poet, and the alteration which M. Rossi 
has made has tended to injure, rather 
than improve, by changing the name 
of Mary Tudor to that of ^ssane. 

Pabis. 

The celebrated fashionable composer, 
the Musical Lion, as the Parisians 
please to denominate him, in cither 
words. Maestro Donizetti, in spite of 
Y 2 
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having to conopose four operas tor the 
Italian Theatre at Paris this season, in 
a lit of despair has written an album, the 
merit of which we have no doubt will 
be duly appreciated by the fashionable 
musical world ; indeed, taking this 
work altogether, it will be impossible 
to meet with a superior collection of 
music. The sentimental Spaniards have 
a fine bolero; a little Neapolitan song, 
which paints to the fancy all that is 
lovely, picturesque, and sublime in that 
part of Italy—Me voglioj'ar 'n casa has 
a beautiful effect also duet so]rra7io and 
tenor, which finishes this choice collec¬ 
tion. This superior work will merit 
the approval and fine taste of the Eng¬ 
lish lovers of Italian music. 

The pretensions of the father of 
Madlle. Rachael, arc the talk of the 
theatrical and fashionable world. This 
tragic actress was engagefl at 40(K>f. 
per annum. In consequence of her 
good success, she has received from 
the direction of Lo Cmnedic Francois, 
H,00()f. and finally 20,()00r. Not C(»n- 
tent with this, the father of IMudlle. 
Rachel now demands the enormous 
sum of ()0,000f .; but whatever good 
opinion the director of the theatre may 
have of her attractions, he declines 
giving that immense sum. Assuredly 
such an amount was never received by 
either comic or tragic actor—not even 
by the immortal Talma ! 

Riga (Russia.) 

Miss Clara Novello gave two C3on- 
certs musical in this country that pro¬ 
duced three hundred roubles. This 
celebrated singer caused so much in¬ 
terest in this town that the direcUir «)i‘ 
tire theatre of St. Petersbourg went ex¬ 
pressly to engage her. 

Gknoa. 

Theatre Carlo Felice .—The Opera by 
Maestro tVrccia, l.a Solitaria dclle As- 
iurie, was given at this theatre on the 
5th of February, having been previously 
before the public at the Theatre La 
Scala at Milan, where it met with 
anything but approbation; although 
we cannot divine why it failetl in af¬ 
fording pleasure to the public at Milan, 
yet without seeing why, we must speak 
generally of the theatre, artist, and 
public. The composer, Mae.stro Coccia, 
has certainly improved the opera, by 
allering stwiic of the music according to 


the voice of the singers, with which 
improvement it has caused quite an 
excitement at Genoa. 

Florence. 

Theatre della Pergola .—The 4th of 
February was represented a new Bal¬ 
let, II Poeta Imprudente, by Ramaunini. 
In point of plot it does not possess 
much interest, but the dances are very 
pretty and well adapted to the public 
taste. Amongst them is a German 
waltz, which we must recommend to 
the English ; it would be well if it took 
the place of some of the old waltzes 
now common in England. 

Theatre Aljieri .— February 5, was 
performed the Opera La Straniera, for 
the benefit of Madlle. Eufrasia Burghese, 
in which that talented actress was re¬ 
ceived with universal applause by a 
delighted audience. 

Leghorn. 

II Giurametdo. This muidi admired 
Opera, assisted with the talented tenor, 
Mon. IMussich and IMadlle. Strepponi, 
w'as represented on tlie Uth of February, 
and received general approbation trom 
a liberal and intelligent public. 

Lucca. 

M. Lanari h.as undertaken the ma¬ 
nagement of this Theatre, and comprises 
in his efficient company, M. Moriani, 
the latter is at present singing at the 
Fenice Theatre, and is considered the 
finest tenor in Europe, Rubini ex¬ 
cepted. 

IVIdlle. Brambilla, and M. Pedrarzi, 
are silso persons of first-rate talent, con¬ 
sequently under such able auspices the 
theatre of Lucca, in the Summer season, 
cannot fail being considered one of the 
first theatres of Italy. 

Vienna. 

Rm/al Theatre Porte de Carinihia. 
The only operas that have been pre¬ 
sented at this theatre for the last six 
years, for the benefit actors, are Robert 
le Diable and Norma, they cannot cer¬ 
tainly display their fine taste better 
than by choosing from the fantastic 
works of Mayerbeer, and the senti¬ 
mental soft melodies of Bellini. Mr. 
Standiof, who in the general opinion 
of Germany is the finest singer in that 
country, was honoured by a large as¬ 
semblage of the nobility. Mdlle. Lut- 
zer and Mdlie. Mayer, also sang in this 
piece, and certainly fur some time past 
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we have not had the same parts equally 
well performed. 

Palermo. 

Theatre Carolim. At this theatre 
was given the Opera, 11 Bel'utario, by 
Donizetti. This composition has cap¬ 
tivated the public of Palermo, and the 
tenor, M. CoUini, met with enthusias¬ 
tic applause. 


Drury Lane. —A new opera enti¬ 
tled Farinelli by Barnett, has been pro¬ 
duced with merited success, as regards 
the music. The dramatic portion is 
heavy enough, and the poetry exceed¬ 
ingly mediocre. For a detailed notice 
of the morceaux with which the opera 
abounds we refer to our critique in the 
new music of the mouth. 

St. James’s Theatre. —This, the 
most elegant of all our metropolitan 
theatres, opened at the commencement 
of last month under the management j»f 
its new lessee, Mr. Hooper. Our old 
favourite Mrs. Glover personated the 
Old Maid, in a burletta so called, with 
admirable keeping and jiulicious hu¬ 
mour. lA/ec among the Roses followed 
the exhibition of M. Taiidevin's Forest 
of Wild Animals, supported by the 
varied talent of Dowton, Wrench, and 
Miss Turpin. Three new burlettas 
have since been produced, severally 
entitled The Young Sculptor (a serious 
piece). Fnends and Neighbours, from 
the pen of Mr. II. Bnyley, and The 
Troublesome Lodger (personated most 
atnusijigly by Wrench) ; the plot and 
incidents of the latter are said to turn 
upon circumstances lately mentioned 
in the police reports. These pieces 
have all been highly successful, and so 
we trust the career of the new manager 
will prove, for he has commenced his 
campaign with great spirit, tact, and 
liberality. 

West’s Optical Pyramid. —This 
is an ingenious adaptation of a magni¬ 
fying lens and reflecting mirror fixed 
in a pyramidical box—the result is a 
most amusing toy, capable of.aifording 
inexhaustible diversion to young and 


old—by a well chosen series of en¬ 
gravings being placed at a focel dis¬ 
tance. We have instructed Mr. West 
to adapt one for the display of the 
several beauties in our collection of 
authentic portraits, in order that we 
may pass them ,as large as life before 
us, whenever fancy prompts. 

The Talking Canary Bird.—O n 
first hearing this interesting little 
winged prattler the effect of his plain 
pronunciation of the phrases—" Stveet 
pretty Utile dicky dear.” “Pretty Queen,” 
&c. is truly startling,—so much so as 
to induce a momentary belief of its 
being some trick of ventriloquism prac¬ 
tised by an attendant. Our knowledge 
of comparative anatomy is too limited 
to allow us to define the peculiar con¬ 
formation of the bird’s throat, which, 
by a freak of nature, has enabled it to 
exert a mimetic power of speech ; but 
talk it does, and imitates likewise, very 
intelligibly, the ringing of a bell im¬ 
mediately the hand of an attendant 
approaches the bell-pull. It is as novel 
£is interesting jin exhibition. 

Court Mourninq.— Wc may shortly ex¬ 
pect .another order for court mourning, for 
the Dowager Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
sister to Her Majesty the Queen of Hanover, 
wliose recent demise has thrown the Hano¬ 
verian n>yal family into deep aflliction. 

Equestrian exercise hceoming daily more 
in vogue with the fair sex—doubtless from 
the example set by that Royal ijady, who is 
herself “ the observed of all observers,” 
combined with the healthful and exhilarat¬ 
ing effect of the practice itself—we think it 
may not be unacceptable to our fair readers 
to give a hint or two upon a new style of 
Riding Habit (which wc have been invited 
to examine)—a fac simiJe of that made for 
her Majesty, and several ladies of distme- 
tion—by Mr. Minister of Argyll Place. 
From its simple mode of adjustment it can 
be put onin about a minute, without the aid 
of a second person. The train is attached 
to the body, which has the desirable effect 
of keeping the body of the habit symmetri¬ 
cally to the shape—a decided improvement 
upon the old method of fastening by hooks 
and eyes. I’lie train is mode very full, and 
is plaited round the waist, which gives a 
graceful roundness to the figure, and at the 
same time affords ipuch ease in mounting, 
dismounting and sitting the horse. 
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.Tan. 29.—The Queen f^ave audience to 
Count Sebitstiani, the French Ambassador. 
The Queen walked in the garden of the 
Palace. Her Mujestj went in state to Drury 
Lane Theatre, to witness the peribrniaiice 
of the Maid of Artois. 

30. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. 

31. —Vicount Melbourne and I.ord Hill 
had audience of the Queen. 

Feb. 1.—The Queen honoured Covent 
Garden Theatre with a state visit. 

2. — 11 er Majeity took equestrian exercise 
in the Riding House at Pimlico. Viscount 
Melbourne hail an audience. 

3. —Her Majesty and her august Mother 
attended divine service in thcChapel Royal, 
8t. .Tames's. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Goddard, from the Revelation..^, 
chap. 22, V. 10 & IJ. The prayers were 
read by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, the lessons by 
the Rev. Mr. Wesley, and the altar service 
by the Rishop of London, the sub-dean, and 
the Rev. Mr. Knapp. The Chants were by 
Beethoven and Hawes, the Te Deum and 
Jubilate were Kings in F, the Sanctus by 
Hawes, the cominandmenls by Nares. The 
anthem “ God is our hope and strength,” 
(Greene) was sung by Messrs. Sale, Welch, 
Evans, and Hobbs. Sir George Smart pre¬ 
sided at the organ. 

4. —The Queen held a Court and Privy 
Council, at which Her Majesty’s sjieech 
for the opening the session of parli.-iment, 
was arranged and agreed upon. The Queen 
honoureil Drury Lane Theatre with her pre¬ 
sence to witn^s the (icrformance of Guil¬ 
laume Tell. 

6.—Her Majesty went in state to the 
House of Lords, to open the Session of Par¬ 
liament with a speech from the throne. 'I'iie 
Queen afterwaras honoured Cuvent Garden 
Theatre with her presence. 

Dresses at the opening of parliament: 

The ladies in the gallery of the House of 
Peers all wore mourning dresses, but the 
ornaments were gold, pearls, or diamonds, 
which had a very beautiful effect on the dark 
ground-work of the robes. 

Her Majesty wore a magnificent branch 
diamond stomacher, and dmmond ear-rings 
and necklace. Her crown of state was tn^ 
same worn at the proroguing of Parliament. 

6— Hct Majesty took equestrian exercise 
in the Riding House at Pimlico. Viscount 
Melbourne had an audience. The Queen 
honoured Sir Frauds Chantrv with a sitting 
for her bust. 

7- —The Queen held a Court at the New 
Palace, for Uie reception of the Addresses 


from the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
Her Majesty gave audiences to Viscount 
Melbourne and l/ird Foley. 

fi.—The Queen riule out on horseback in 
the parks, attended by her usual retinue. 

9. —The Queen gave audience to Count 
Maiidel'on, Envoy Extraordinary from the 
King of Wvirlemberg, to deliver a letter 
from his sovereign. Her Majesty took 
equestrian exercise attended as usual. 

10. Sunday.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Cha¬ 
pel Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Bouverie, from 
the 8tli chapter of Dcuter.inomy, v. 11 & 12. 
The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Povah; the lessons were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Dakins, the Chant wras Attwoods; the 
Te Deum and Jubilate in C, Nares; the 
Sanctus, Savage; the Resnonses, King; and 
the Anthem, “ Thou, O Gwl, art praised in 
Sion,” was sung by Messrs. Wilde and 
Hobbs. Sir George Smart presided at the 
organ. 

11. —Her Majesty, attended by Lady 
Portman, visited the Princess Sophia at Ken¬ 
sington. 

12. —Her Majesty honoured Drury I^ane 
Theatre with her iiresence, to witness the 
jierformancc of FarinelH. 

13. —The Queen held a Privy Council; 
Her Majesty afterwards took equestrian ex¬ 
exercise attended by her usual suite. 

14. —The Queen rode out on horseback, 
and in the evening accompanied by H-R.H, 
the Duchess of K nt, honoured Covent Gar¬ 
den Theatre with her presence. 

15. —Viscount Melb.iume had an audience 
of He” Majesty. 

19.—The Queen rode out, attended as 
usual. 

17, Sunday_Her Majesty and her august 

Mother attended Divine Service in the Cha¬ 
pel Royal, St. James's. The Sermon was 
jiroacheil by the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
trom Colossians, chajiter 3, v. 17. The 
l^essons whre read by the Rev. W. H. Hall, 
and the Prayers by the Rev. C. Wesley. 
'I’he Communion Service was read by the 
Lord Bishop of London, and the Rev. Dr. 
Sleatli, * Sub-Dean. The Chant was the 
Earl of Momington’s; the Te Deum and. 
Jubilate, Boyce in A ; the Sanctus, Dupiii’s ; 
the Resjionses, Calah; and the Anthem, 
“ O Lord give ear” (Greene) was sung by 
Messrs. Knyvett and Hobbs. Sir George 
Smart presided at the organ. 

18. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
Her Majesty honoured Covent Garden 
Theatre with her presence. 
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19. —Lord Glenelg had an audience of Her 
Majesty, and resigned the seals of othce as 
Her Majesty’s rnncijial SecreUry of State 
fur the Colonies. 

20. —The Queen held her first I<evee this 
season, at St. James's Palace, when the fol¬ 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen were )»re- 
seiitetl:— 

l$y Vi.scount Melbourne: Iiord Cariing- 
ton, on coining to his title—Sir Ilenjannti 
Hey wood, on being created a Baronet.—Jlov. 
Arthur Moore, on having been presented by 
Her Majesty to the living of Walpole, St. 
Peter, Norlblk. 

By Lord ,lohn Russell: Sir William 
Heiirv Poland. 

By i,ord Palmerston : Sir Gpor?e Hamil¬ 
ton—l.ord William Hervey, on his return 
to England. 

By Sir John Ilobhouse, Bart.: Mr. Ilob- 
house.—Maj.-Geu. Sir ,1. Law I«»hington, 
G.C.B., on being appointed G.C.B.—Maj.- 
Gen. Sir A. Caldwell, on receiving theG C. 11. 
—.Maj.-Gen. Innes, on promotion.—Maj. 
Snell!—I.ieul.-C'ul. Cadcll, on return from 
India.—Lieut, (t. p'alcoiier. 

By Ijord Morpeth: Sir Samuel Crompton, 
on being created a Baronet. 

By lit. Hon. Lord Hill, G.C.B.: Maj - 
Gen. Sir J. Kearney.—Lieut-Gen. Sir C. 
Ualbaic, upon appointment as President of 
the Board of General Ofiicers, and to the 
command of the 3rd regl. Drag. Guards.— 
Maj -Gen. Reeves.—liiout.-Gen. Huskisson. 
—IJcut.-Gen. Sir W. Peacockc, on promo¬ 
tion. — Sir G. Walker, on promotion- — 
Ijieut.-Gen. Sir C. Doyle, upon being ap. 
pointed Military (i.C. of the Roy. Han. 
Guclphic Order—Maj.-Gen. D’Oyley, on 
promotion.—Gen. Goldie, on jiroinolion.— 
Gen. tdr M. Disney, on his promotion and 
return Irom abroad.—Mnj.-Gen. Sleigh, on 
liis appointment to the Stafii ns In.‘.j)eetor 
Gen. of the Cavalry—Col Sir W. Herrics, 
on being appuinted C.B.—Col. Cowpor, on 
being appointed C.B—I iieut.-Col.M''Creagh, 
8(»th Foot—Lieut..Col. Hope, K.H., on 
ap[)ointnient to the Rifle Brigade, and re¬ 
turn from Australia_Col. E. Parkinson, 

on appointment toC.B.—Col. Unit, C.B. 

By the lit. Hon. the Earl of Minto: 
Adm. Sir. J. Beresford, on promotion.— 
Comm. S. P. Pritchard.—Comm. Forbes.— 
Comm. J. Hathorn.—Comm. T. Mcre<lith. 
Lieut. C. W. Lindsay, R.N., on return from 
foreign service.—Lieut. .T. Evans, on return 

from foreign service_Comm. R. Douglas. 

Comm. S. Hope, on promotion.—IJent.-Col. 
Gwen, on t>eing apiwinted C.B.—Capt. Sir 
W. H. Dillon, R.N., on his return from 
foreign service.—Capt. W. H. Cole, R.N., 
K.fL, on his promotion.—Capt. J. Parker, 
R.N., on his promotion and return from fo- 
jeign service.—Lieut. W. Clark, R.N., on 
return from foreign service—Capt. Quin, 
R.N., on promotion and return from India. 
—Capt. R. Mauusell, R.N., on being nomi¬ 
nated C.B.—Lieut. H. J. Matson, R.N., on 
his return from foreign service.—Lieut. G. 
F. Somerville, R.N. 


By the Duke of Norfolk: Mr. Hawker, 
on ms promolion to the office of Clorencieux 
King of Arms.—Mr. Courthope, on his ap¬ 
pointment to the office of Rouge Croix, Pur¬ 
suivant of Arms. 

By the Earl Marshal: Mr RobCTt liEurie, 
on his appointment to the office of Windsor 
Herald. 

By liOrd Foley: Hon Edward B itler, on 
his appointment os Lieut, of the Hon. Cor{» 
of (xentleinen-at Arras. 

By the Marquis of liOthian : Lord Mark 
Kerr, 20 Regt. 

By the l<ord Bishop of Ely : Bishop of 
Soder and Man. 

By the Marquis of Westmeath: Lord Kil- 
maine. 

By Lord Kenyon : Mr. Self. 

By Ijord Foley: Mr, Alfred Perkins, on 
his appointment to the Hon. Corps df C^n 
tlemeii-at-Arms. 

By Lord Dacre: Mr. Lawrence, Gentle¬ 
men of ll.M. Hon. Privy Chamber. 

By the Marquis of Westmeath; Hon. 
Thomas Nugent. 

By Lord Courtown: Archdeacon Stop- 
ford’. 

By the Marquis Conyngham: Mr. G 
O’Malley Irwin. 

By the Hon. C. Gore: Mr. Rhodes. 

By Mr. Janies W. Freshfield: Mr. James 
Scott, on his return from Madras. 

By Lord Bloomfield: Mr. Bailey. 

By Mr. Serjeant Jackson : Mr. G. White 
West. 

By Capt. I^ord J. S. Churchill: Lieut. 
Fcad, Jt.N., on promotion. 

By (ien. the Hon. 11. Meade: Mqj.-Gen. 
the Hon. II. Murray, on promotion. 

By Earl Amherst: Maj.-Gen. M’Innes, 
on promotion. 

By Lieut.-Cul. Hope: Capt. the Iloii. G. 
Liildoll. 

By the Master Gen. of the Ordnance: 
(,’a])t. Wingfield, ll.A., on promotion. 

lly CapL-Gen. and Col. H.R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex: Capt. J. G. Middleton, Hon. 
Artillery Comp.—I.icut.-Col. Oldfield, upon 
his a|)])(iintmetit as Commanding Engineer 
in the Colonies. 

By Lord Fitxroy Somerset: CoL St. Clair, 
on n])puintnieut as C.B. 

By Lieut.-Col. Sir Af. Creagh: Ensign 
Edwards, Utith h'oot. 

By Earl of Huntingdon : Ensign Jauncey, 
11th Regt. 

Bv Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Arthur Brooke, 

K. G.B.: Ensign J). F. Ogliby., Cth Foot.— 
Ensign F. 11. M. Dawson, 88th Regt. 

By Lieut-Gen. Sir. H. Cumining; En¬ 
sign Bicknell, liegt. 

By Mqj-Gen. Slei^: Cant. Ellis, 13th 

L. Drag., on his return from India. 

By the Adjutant-General: Capt. Boys, 
2nd or L. Drag. Gds. 

By Col. Walton: Capt. Lord F. Paulet, 
Coldstream Guards, .on Ifis appointment as 
A^utant. 

By Mqj.-Gen. Lord A,^Lennox: Capt. 
Impett, 7l8t Highland Light Infantry. 
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By H.R.H. Duke ofSusses: Capt. Mar* 
oarvs Hon. Artilleiy Comp. 

Ijy the Hon. Sir C. Colville: C.ipt. .T. 
Spence, 5th Funileers. 

By Gen. Sir H. Campbell, K.6.H.: Capt. 
Jeffreys, 8Bth Jleftt. 

Bv liord A. Lennox ; Major Denny, 7lst 
Highland L. I. 

By Gen. Sir G. Colville: Major .lohnson, 
5th Fusileers, 

By the Marquis of Westmeath; Major 
the Hon. G. A. Browne, G4th liegt. 

By Col. Lambert: Col. Hi|t^nson, on 

promotion in the Grenadier Guards_Col. 

Grant, Gren. Guards, on his return from 
Canada. 

By Col. Wyndham: Col. Charles Wynd- 
ham. 

By the Mast. Gen. of the Ordnance: Col. 
Colby, lloval Engineers. 

By Col. Walton : Col. Bcntwick. — Lieut.- 
Col. Dansey, Royal Artillery, on appoint¬ 
ment to C. B. 

By the Duke cj Wellington : Second- 
Lieut. Sir Thomas Munro, llitlc Brigade, on 
appointment. 

By Lieut.-Col. Hope: Lieut. W.L. Mel- 
lesh, Riffe Brigade.—Lieut. Young, Rifle 

Brig_Lieut.-VVaddington, Riffe Brigade_ 

Second Lieut. Homer, on his appointment to 
the Royal Artillery. 

By Ideut.-Col. Sir C. Hopkinson, C.B.; 
Lieut. James Freese, Madras Army. 

By Admiral Sir John Beresford : Second 
I.ieut. Beresford, 5lli Foot. 

By the Earl of Albemarle: Lieut. A. 
Stewart, 21st Fusileers.—Lieut. S. H. Afur- 
rav, 50th Regt. 

By Rear Adm. Sir W. Parker; Capt. W. 
Pickering, R. N., on promotion and return 
from foreign service. 

By Gen. Sir G. Anson, G.C.B.: Comm. 
Anson, 11. F. on his promotion. 

21_The Duchess of Gloucester visited 

Her Alajesty. 

22. —Viscount Melbourne and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had audiences of 
Her Majesty. The Queen sat to Sir l->au- 
cis Chantrey for her bust. 

23. —-Viscount Melbourne had an audi¬ 
ence. Her Majesty honoured Covent Garden 
Theatre with her presence. 

Sunday, 24.—Her ALijesty and her august 
mother attended Divine Service in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was preached 
by* the Bishop of Bangor, from the 19th 
chapter St. Matthew, v. 23, 24. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. Air. Knapp, the les¬ 
sons and litany by the Rev. Mr. Dakins; 
the altar-service was read by the Sub-Dean 
and the Itev. Messrs. Knapp and Dakins. 
The chant, Battershill; the Te Dmm and 
Jubilate in F, Arnold; the Sanctus and re¬ 
sponses, Towers; the anthem—“ O God, 
thou art my God” (Greene) was sung by 
Ales'irs. Knyvett, Hobln, and Sale. Sir 
George Smart presided at the organ. 

2.'».—Her Majesty took equestrian exercise 
in the Riding-schqol at Pimlico. 


aiTESTS AT THE BOYAI, TAUI.E. 

H. R. H. Duchess of Kent, Feb. 3. 

Their R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, Feb. 9. 

H. R. H. Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
Feb. 9. 

H. G. Duke of Wellington, Feb. 9. 

Duke of Rutland, Feb. 9. 

Duke of Argyll, Feb. 9, 15, 21. 

Viscount Melbourne, Jan. 29, Feb. 2, 6, 7, 
8, 11, 13, 16, 20, 2.5. 

Afarquis of Breadalbane, Jan. 31, Feb. 9. 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, Feb. 9. 

Earl of Albemarle, ,Taii. 31, Feb. 7,16. 
Viscount Falkland, Jan. 81, Feb. 6, 13. 

Rt. ITon. Sir Arthur Paget, .Ian. 31. 
Viscount Morpeth, Feb. 16. 

Marchioness of Tavistock, Feb. 2. 
liOrd Byron, Feb. 2. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Feb. 2, 16. 

Lord George Paget, Feb. 2. 

Hon. Mr. and Airs. Hamilton, Feb. 2. 

Earl of Errol, Feb. 6. 

Viscount Torrington, Fch. C, 9, 13. 

Hon. W. Cowper, .Ian. 29, Feb. 6, 0, 13, 
2.5, 

Rt. Hon, G. S. Byng, .Tan. 29, l<’eb. 7. fi¬ 
ll, 13, 16, 22. 

Dowager Countess Cowpor, Fob. 8. 

I. nrd Port,man, Feb. 8, 20, *21, 22. 

Lady Portraan, Feb. 9, *20, 21, 22. 
l,ord Lilford, Fob. 8, 16. 

Ijudy Fanny Cowper, Feb. 8. 

Sir George Anson, Feb. 8. 

Hon. Aliss Anson, Feb. 8. 

Air, Rich, Feb. 0. 

Marquis Conyngham, Feb. 9. 

Earl of Ilchestcr, Feb. 9. 

Earl and Countess ofl.ichffeld, Feb. 9. 

Earl of Court own, Feb. 9. 

I.ord and l.ady Ashley, Feb. 9. 

Col. Armstrong Fob. 9, 22. 
l.ady Flora Hastings, Feb. 9. 

Miss Kerr, Feb. 9. 

Hon. AHss Murray, Feb. 9. 

Hon. Alias Spring Rice, Feb. 9. 

Ijady Caroline Barrington, Feb. 9. 

Baroness Lehzon, I'’eb. 9. 

Miss Davys, Feb. 9. 

Karl of l^’ingall, Feb. 9, 20. 

Hon. C A. Alurray, Feb. 9. 

Baron Knesebeck, Feb. 9, 

Hoti. Major Keiipell, Feb. 9. 

Col. Weiiiyss, Feb. 9. 

Earl of Uxbridge, Feb. 11, 25. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Feb. 15, 

Alarquis and Alarchioncss l,.ansdowne, Feb. 
15. 

Viscount and Viscountess Alahon, Feb. 16. 
Viscount Palmerston, Fob. 15. 
l,.’idy Louisa Fitzmauricc, Feb. 15 
liOrd Opulton, Feb. 15. 

Count Charles and Countess Pozzo di fiorgo, 
Feb. 15. 

Hon. William and Lady Caroline Lascelles, 
Feb. 16. 

Col. and Lady Mary Fox, Feb. 16. 

Alarquis and Marchioness of Normanbv, 
Feb. 21. 

Marquis of Headfbrd, Jan. 29. 
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lion. Charles Gore, Jun. 29. 
Ijord Dalmenj, Feb. 21. 

Lord r,ere.son, Feb. 22. 

Sir Frederick Watson, Feb. 22. 
Karl of Surrey, Feb. 22. 

Lord Melj^un'd, Feb. 25. 


The /olloteinff aammjmnied Iter Majesty in Iter 
Hides and Drives and f^isiis to the Theatre 
up to February. 

H. R. H. Duchess of Kent, Feb. 14. 

Raroness l.ehzen, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 14, lf», 28. 

Lady Barham, .Jan. 29. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Jan. 29, Fob. 9, 13, 
14, 18. 

Miss Quentin, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 14, Ifi, 26. 

F.ari of Fingall, Feb. 8, 9, 12, 13, M, 16, 18. 

Col. Wemyss, Feb. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
23, 26. 

Viscoiint Torringtoii, F'eb. 8, 9. 

lit. Hon. G. S. llyng, ,T,m. 29, Feb. 9. 

Hon. Major Kepjiell, Feb. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 18. 

Lord Alfred Paget, .Ian. 29, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 
14, 16. 

Sir tieorge Quentin, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 16, 26. 

Viscount Falkland, Feb. 8, 13. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, F'eb. 8. 


Lady Portinan, Feb. 12, 14, 18. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Jan. 29, Feb. 12, 

18 . 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Feb. 12, 18. 

Sir Frcflerick Stovin, Feb. 13, 16, 26. 

Earl of Uxbridge, F’eb, 14, 16, 26. 

Earl of Albemarle, Jan. 29. 

Marchioness of 'favistock, Jan. 29. 
Marchioness of Brcadalbane, .Tan. 29. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, .Tan. 29. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, .Tan. 29, Feb. 23, 26. 
Jlon. Itli'S Puget, Jan. 29. 

Duke of Argyll, Jan. 29. 

Marquis Cenynghara, ,Tan. 29. 

J.onl Lilford,' .Tan. 29. 

Lord Hill, Jan. 29. 

Col. Cavendish. .Tan. 29. 

Sir R. Otway, .Tan. 29. 

Mr. Martins, .Tan. 29. 

Mr. Bl.ickwood, .Tan. 29. 

Mr. Montgomery, Jan. 29. 

Sir T. H. Curtefs, Jan. 29. 

Marchioness of Normanby, F'eb. 23. 

T.ady Gardiner, Feb. 23. 

I.ord Byron, Feb. 23. 26. 

IMr. Rich, Feb. 23, 26. 

Hon. Miss C’ot-ks, F’eb. 26. 

I.ady I.yttellon, F'eb. 26. 


The mortal remains of the gallant veteran 
General Sir John Elley were deposited in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, February 4th. 
Tlie pall wa.s supported by the surviving 
officers of his regim''nt. The naval and 
military knights of Windsor led the proces¬ 
sion, which was followed by many distin¬ 
guished military characters. 

The disposition of this brave soldier may 
be best told from the following most inter¬ 
esting letter of recommendation regarding 
the welfare of a faithful servant and brother 
combatant. It deserves to be widely known, 
for tbe attachment between a warrior and 
his charger is perhaps tW most pleasing 
circumstance connected witii actual warfare. 
The letter is addressed to J. llamsbuttom. 
Esq. M.P. We copy it from the Naval and 
Military Gazette. " May 22nd, 1826. 

"Mydear Ramsbottom,—Custom in some 
measure reconciles, if it does not justify, a 
liberty taken with a very old acquaintance, 
and when the subject is known to you I am 
certain I need not add any other apology for 
this communication. 

'* I am engaged as counsel to plead the 
cause of a poor old war-horse, whose cog¬ 
nomen is Salamanca, and age twenty-four 
years. This gallant animal embarked at 
Portsmouth for Lisbon in the year 1808, 
then six years old, and shared the dangers 
of the following battles : Talavera, Busaco, 
Fluentes D'Onor, Salamanca, where severely 
wounded he remained on the field unable to 
rise, then Vittoria, the Pyrennees, Ortbes, 
and Toulouse, returning to England with 
the army at the peace of 1814. 

*' In the following year he embarked at 


Ramsgate for Ostend, awl stood the brunt of 
Waltvloo ; returned once again to England, 
and in the year 1820 embarked for Ireland, 
and in this year for the last time for Old 
Fingland, drooping from extraordinary length 
of seivice, still possessing undaunted courage, 
e.xhibiti[ig the remains of a fine and gene¬ 
rous animal which never lost a day’s work, 
but from wounds, during a period of 18 years. 

“ In the course of the ensuing month, 
being recommended to go abroad for the 
benefit of my health, deranged by many and 
severe wounds, and having no means within 
myself to afford this faithful slave repose, by 
turning him out, I am induced to seek your 
kind offices with our esteemed friend Lord 
Harcourt to admit witliin his lordship’s 
rangership this worthy pensioner. I really 
consider this object of my solicitude would 
be an ornament among the cattle enjoying 
freedom and repose on the royal domain of 
our beloved monarch ; and I am persuaded 
that should it not be in the power of Lord 
Harcourt to meet this appeal in corres¬ 
pondence with ray wishes I shall have the 
benefit of his lordship’s forgiveness for this 
liberty, arising from anxiety to pay the debt 
immense of gratitude to the animal that has 
carried me in safety through many a hard 
fought day. 

" Believe me to remain with true re¬ 
gard, &c. “ J. Elley." 

George the Fourth acceded to this request, 
and Salamanca ended hie days peacefully 
among the shades of Windsor Park. 

The enumeration of the services of the 
gallant war-horse includes those of his 
master. 
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MARllIAGES. 

Acocks, Sarah, 3rd dau. of Thomas A—, 
Esq., Dulwich, Surrey, to Bernard Piifi.an, 
Esq.,of Clonmel, Ireland; at St. Gileb', Cam¬ 
berwell, Feb. 2. 

Anduews, Annette, 4lh dau. of the late 
W. S. A—, Esq., M. D. of Ilirhniond, Surry, 
to T. W. Wii.bON, Esq., M.D.; Comiliaii, 
E. I., Nov. 8. 

llAncLAY,' Frances, 2nd dau. of Bobert 
B—, Esq., Islington, to John nAi.T.ANTiii£, 
Esq., Edinburgh;' St. Mary’s Islington, 
Feb. 6. 

Bartok, Genrgiana Emelia, eld. dan. of 
George B—, of Coolbariah, to James Crooke 
Em., Calcutta; Oct. 20, 1R3R. 

Bahi'oh, Mary Catherine, ygst. dau. of 
the late W. B—, Esq., of Newington, Surry, 
to George Scott IIiles, Esq., of Kiahiia- 
ghur ; at Calcutta, Oct. 20,1R3H. 

Best, Frances, widow of the late G. J. 
B-, Esq., to John 6. Blake, E.sp.,ofGowcr 
Street, Bedford Square; J'’eb. «. 

Bates, Elizabeth Ann Sturgis, only daw. 
of .Joshua B—, Esq., of Portland Place, to 
his Excellency Sylvain Van de Weyeh, En¬ 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary from the King of the Belgians; at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, P'eh. 12. 

Bateman, Mary Anne, 2nd dau. of Wil¬ 
liam B—, Esq., of Bunhil How, to Thomas 
Busiiby, Esq., Finsbury Circus; at St. Ste¬ 
phen’s, Coleman Street, Feb. 12. 

Batesow. EUzabctb Hunnria, 2nd dau, of 
Sir Robert B—, Bart. M. P. of Belvoir Park 
and Moira, Downshire, to .John Neil.sun 
Glaustone, Esq., Lieut. R . AT., 3rd son of 
.Tohn G—, E.sq., of Carlton Gardens and 
Fasque, Kincardineshire; at Knockbreda, 
Downshire, P'eb. 7- 

Battley, Harriett, 2nd dau. of the late 
1 .ieut. Col. B—, 60th Rifles, to Willoughby 
Rean, Esq., Green Point, Brisbane Water; 
.July 11, l«3«. 

Beufoud, Eleanor, only dau. of the Rev. 
W. B—, senior chaplmn Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Alfred Stephen, Esq., of barrister at law; at 
Hobart Town, N. S. Wales, .July 21, 1838, 
Bibch, Mary Anne, 2nd dau. of S. B—, 
Esq., to Lieut. .John Balhock, 22d Regt. 
AT. /.; Puttehghur, E. J., Oct, 30, 1838. 

Blewett, Marianne, dau. ofCharlesB—, 
Esq., of Prospect, to A. P, Cheyne, Esq., at 
Port Macquerie, N. S. Wales, June 21, 1838. 

Bolton, Harriett, ygst. dau. of the late 
John B—. Esq., of Meyne, county Louth, 
to Francis Charles Annesley, Esq., of the 
king of Prussia’s Life Guards, son of the 
Hon. Robert A—, late H. B. M. Consul at 


Antwerp; at St. Thomas’s Church, Dublin, 
Feb, 5. 

Boswell, E. M. Montgomery, dan. of 
William B—, Esq., advocate, sheriff of Ber¬ 
wickshire, and grand dau. of the late James 
B—, Esq., of Aucliinleck, biographer of Dr. 
•Johnson, to .John Williams, Esq., C. S, ; 
Byculla, Nov. 21 , 1838. 

JluHTON, Mary Anna, 2nd dau. of.J. B—, 
Esq., late of the Madras Afcd. Estah. to 
Henry Baskt-rville, of Wooley, Wilts, 
formerly of Aladras C. S. at Cheltenham, 
Feb. 14. 

Christie, Hannah PVancis. eld. dau. of 
the late Dougal C—, Esq., of Montagu 
Square, to Phillip Elliott Farnall, Esq., 
of Boldner, I.sle of Wight and of Clifton; at 
FresliH'ater, .Jan. 31. 

CoBR, Emma, ygst. dau. of William C—, 
£q., of Margate, to Charles Leciimure, late 
of 1-1. M.’s State Paper Office; at St. John’s 
Margate, Feb. 7- 

Cox, Anne Elizabeth Barbarst, only dau. 
of the late Lieut. W. M. C—, to R. N, Bee- 
bee, Esq., H. Af. CLh P'oot, Poona, E. /. 
Oct. 30, 18.38. 

Craig, Sarah Isabella, 4th dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert C—, of Prescati, county of Dub¬ 
lin, to Benjamin John Chapman, Esq., of 
Old Ford-Hall, Middlesex; at Booterstown 
Church, Feb. 11. 

Davis, Mary, eld. dau. ofWm.D—,Esq., 
of Chetiscombe. Devon, to James Wright, 
Esq., of I.anyon and Sydney, N. S. Wales, 
Sept. 1, 1838. 

Davidson, Ann, ygst. dau. of James D—, 
Es(|., of Saves Court, Surrey, to the llev. 
Paul Ashmore ; at Weybridge, Surrey, 
Fel). 2. 

Elliott, Caroline Amelia, 2 nd dau. of the 
late Obadiah E—. Esq., of Springhill House, 
Pluislow, to the Rev. John Molesworth 
Butt; at Bromley, Kent, Feb. 6 . 

Eyre, Anastasia, eld. dau. of John E—, 
Ksq -1 Eyre Court Castle, County of Galway, 
to Henshaw Kcssf.ll, Esq. f> 7 tn llegt., and 
of Wimbledon, Surrey; at Eyre Court 
Church, Feb. 7 . 

Grenfell, Caroline Temple, dau. of the 
late Pascoe G—, Esq., to John Ashley 
Wabre, Esq.; Taplow Church, Jan. 30. 

Grey, Sarah Elizabeth, 3rd dau. of H. 
G—, Esq., to F. M. Innes, Esq., Editor of 
the Colonial Times ; Eastbourne, St. Paul’s 
Plains, N. S. Wales, July 31, 1838. 

Heugh, Johanna Henrica, Ygst. dan. of 
P* H—, £sq., of Port EBzabe'tb, to W, S. 
Van Ryneveld, Esq., son of the Civil Corn- 
miss. and resident Magistrate of Graaff 
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Keinet; at Port Elizabeth, C. ft. Hope, Oct. 
24, 1838. 

Hoddimg, Anne, ygst. dau. of the late 
John H—, Esq., of Salisbury, to Richard 
WAiFoan, jun. Esq., of Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square; at St. George’s Blooms* 
hury, Feb. 12. 

Hoopee. Eliza, eld. dau. of W. II. II—, 
Esq., late of H.M.’s Ceylon C. A’., 'to Capt. 
William Charles PHiLi.o'TT,/l.i\r., Exmoutli; 
Jan. 24. 

Ikik, Emma Sophia, ygst. surviving dau. 
of the late of Thomas I—, Esq., of Levan- 
thorpe House, Yorkshire, to Capt. .John 
Beutham, 62nd Liglit Inf. ygst. sun of tlip 
late General It—; at Brolliertun, Feb. J. 

Jacksok, Eugenia Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Henry .1—, of Grange, King's 
County, Ireland,! lo'.Tuhn B- UuuosE, E^q., 
of Xerez, in Sjiain; at St. Paneras Church, 
and nllerwards at the Spanish Chapel, Man* 
Chester Square, Tob. 14. 

.loKKS, Miss J. C., to the Rev. C. B. Leij- 
POi.T, Benare.s, /?. /.. Aug. 17, 1838. 

I.ANCLEr, Anna Maria Antoinette Ellen 
Tsabella de .lotions, 2nd dau of Edward 
An her I. —, to J. A. HunLESTON, Esq., 
C.*S .; 'Madras, Oct. 20, 1838. 

Legh, Lavinia, dau. of the late Charles, 
L—, Esq., of Macclesfield, county Chester, 
to William Harcourt Toeriako, Esq., of 
I.inculn’s Inn, Barrister at Law ; Lewisham 
C.hurch, Feb. 9. 

l.Yun, Anna Matilda, dau. ofW. L—, 
Esq., to Arthur Novkubk, Esq., of Stan, 
more; St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jan. 
29. 

Manning, Adelaide, ypt. dau. of John 
Eyde M-—, Esq., Ultimo' Honso, to Charles 
Foube.s, Esq., late Capt. H. M. 17th Rcgt.; 
Sydney, N. S. Wales, Aug. 1, 1838. 

Marris, Pleasance, ygst. dau. of the late 
Thomas M—, Esq., to Christopher Deb- 
MOTT, Esq., Surgeon of Pimlico; at Great 
Limber, l.incolnshirc, Jan. 31. 

Martin, Emily, yg.st. dau. of the late 
Robert M-, Esq , of'llford, Essex, to Alex¬ 
ander, 2nd son of John Milner, Esq., of 
Cbadwell; at Dagenham, Essex, Feb. 12. 

Martyr, Jane Charlotte. 3rd dim. of 
Thomas M—, Esq., of Greenwich, to Henry 
Northover Pine, Esq , son of J.N. P—,Kaq., 
of Racedown House, Dorset; at St. Alphoge, 
Greenwich, Feb. 7. 

Maxwell, Emma, ygst. dau. of the late 
Brig. Gen. W. G. M-., C. B., to W. H. 
Rtyks, Esq.. Adj. 4th Local Horse, Xeen- 
wich, R. /., Oct. 19, 1 ,38. 

Millett, Amelia Helen, widow of the 
late Henry M—, Esq., C.Jf., to George Ei>- 
monstone, Esq., jun., C. S .; Sultanpore, 
Benares, £. /., Nov. 15, 1838. 

Moore, Elizabeth Susannah, ygst. dan. 
of the late J. Patrick M—, Esq,, or Aspley, 
to Hugh Jaczson, Esq., of Wisbeach, Cara, 
at AB])iey Guise, Beds. Jan. 29. 

Muehay, Lillias, eld. dau of Hugh M—, 
Esq., to James F. Strachev, Esq.; at Ho¬ 
bart Town, N. S. Wales, Aug. 14,1838. 


Mounsey, Margaret, only dau. of the late 
James M—, £sq., of Kingfield, to James 
Ewart, Esq., of Woburn Square; at Car¬ 
lisle, Feb. 11. 

Nelson, Elizabeth i^es, only dau. of 
the Rev. John N. M. A., Prebendary of Hey- 
tesbury, &c., to Henry Hippesley, Esq., of 
J.nmborne Place, Berks; at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 9. 

Nicholson, Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Capt. J. N—, 8th L. C., to H. .1. L. Thurs¬ 
ton, Esq.; Calcutta, Nov. 10,1838. 

Ggilvie, Margaret Hannah, only dau. of 
Alexander O—, Esq.. C.S., to Thomas Coutts 
Loch, Esq., C. S., Kisbnaghan, E. /.; Nov. 
Ibt. 

Ottley, Louisa Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late William Young ()—, Esq., to I.ieut. 
Vine, 0th L. C.; at Secunderabad, Oct. 1, 
1838. 

Proctor, Sarah Anne, only child of the 
Rev. Richard P—, M.A., Vicar of Laxton, 
Notts, to the Rev. Augustus Otway P'lTZ- 
OERALD, B. A., Rector of Fledborough, 
Nolls, and 3rd surviving son of Sir Robert 
F-, K C.H.; at Laxton, Feb. 7. 

Peterson, Anna Matilda, dau. of W. 
P—, Esq, to Lieut. W. Herford, 8th 
AT. I.; Trauquebar, E.I., Oct. 20, 1838. 

Robinson, Isabella Esther, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Sir John It -, Bari., of Rokeby- 
hall, i,nwlh, to the Rev. Edmund Hollond, 
of Benhall-lodge, Suffolk ; at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 6. 

Russell, Alartha, eldest dau. of Major 
11—, of Orthes, near Cawdor, late H. M. 
29th Foot, to George J. Uooeiis, Esq., 
Solicitor; Sydney, N. S. Wales, July 28, 
1838. 

ScRivEN, Martha Anna, 2nd dau. of Ed¬ 
ward S—, Esq., to Archibald Graham, Esq., 
Surgeon ; Dapoolie, Nov. 22, 1838. 

Sewell, Fanny, dau. of the late Robert 
S —, Esq., of Oafc End I/»dge. Bucks, and 
relict of Edmund Citamikr, E'lq., Bombay, 
C. A'., to liieut. Hamilton Gray', 13th Dra¬ 
goons; Madras, Nov. 20. 

Smith, Elizabeth Harris, eldest dau. of 
Capt. S—, R N., to William Parker, Esq., 
R,N .; at St. M.«ry le Strand, Feb. 12. 

Smith, Sarah Clarke, 3rd dau. of C. N. 
S—, Esq., Rcgi.'trar of the .Judicial and Re¬ 
venue Departments, Bengal Presidency, to 
Alexander M'Carthen, Esq., Calcutta, Oct. 
20. 

Smith, Henrietta Foote, 3ril dau. of Wm. 
S—, Esq., M.D., to Evan, .3rd son of John 
Protiieroe, Esq., of Bristol; at Bideford, 
Feb. Hi. 

Stevenson, Ann, dau. of .John S—, Esq., 
of Glenpachan, Argyleshire, Scotland, to 
Murdock M'Kay, Esq., Sydney, N. S. 
Wales, July 5, 1838. 

Tanner. Jessy Anne, eldest dau. of Capt. 
T. T—, of Exeter, Devon, to Lieut. George 

Robinson, /. N .; Byculla, Nov. 19, 
1838, 

Taylor, Charlotte, 3rd dau. of William 
Raynsford T—, Esq., Madras, C.S., to Wm. 
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M'TAOoAnn, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co. ; Madras, ItUeltj. 

Tessier, Fanny, youngest dau of John 
T—, Esq., to John, 2nd son of D’Sieva, 
Esq.; Mahe, Nov. 6, 1838. 

Tindale, Jane, 2nd dau. of John T—, 
Esq., Hornsey Wood, Penrith, to Thomas 
llaonGHTOx,"Esq., of Sydney ; at Windsor, 
N. S. Wales, Aug. 21, lfJ38, 

TowifsEwn, Mary Susan, only dau. of the 
Bev. George T—, Prebenda^ of Durham, 
to George Albemarle Catchi, Esq., of Leeds^ 
at Durham, Feb. 12. 

Thollofe, Cecilia Frances, only dau. of 
the late T. A. T—, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 
to John T1EI.EY, Esq., Surveyor of the 
Post-office for the Northern District; St. 
Mary’s, llryaston Square, Feb. 11. 

Vebnon, Antoinette, only dau. of the late 
Col. John V—, to 11. H. Mackintosh, 
laeiU. 2nd .Grenadier Kegt. Bombay Army; 
at St. Nicholas, Brighton, Feb. 2. 

Wakefield, Margaret, youngest dau. of 
,1. W—, Esq., to .loah, only son of Edward 
Bates, Esq., of Euston Square; at Fording- 
bridge, Jan. 31. 

Waldegrave, Anne, Countess of, widow 
of the late Earl of W—, to Algeron, 2nd son 
of Samuel Hicks, Esq., Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square ; at St. Mary’s Bryanston 
Sqiiare, Feb. 2. 

Walker, Sophia Ann, only dau. of the 
late Thomas Bichard W—, E^q., of Heath- 
field House, Bletchingdon, to John Marriott 
DaveNTOUT, Esq., of Oxford, Clerk of the 
Peace for that Countv; at Bletchingdon, 
Oxon, b'eb. 11. 

Ward, Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
W—, Esq., of Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, to Charles Whitlaw, Esm, of Fins- 
burv Place; at St. Marvlebone, Feb. 12. 

WiiisHAw, Sarah, onfv dau. of John W—, 
Esq., of Torrington Square, to Samuel, 
youngest son of Edwin Sandvs, Esq., of 
Kentish Town; at St. Pancras, Church, 
Feb. 7. 

Wilkinson, Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Charles Platt W—, Esq. of XTijpcr Homer- 
ton, to William Frederick, 4th son of the 
Bev. C. H. Hodgson, of SalLsbury ; at St. 
John’s Hackney, Feb. 1. 

WiLSHiRE, Matilda Pitt, 4th dau. of 
James W—, Esq., to W. W. Jenkins, of 
lllawarra. Sydney, N. S. Wales, July 11, 
1&38. 

BIRTHS. 

Atkinson, Mrs. William A— of a 
daughter; Doughty Street, Feb. 18. 

Arbuthnot, lady of George C. A— , 
Esq., of a son; Walton Priory, near Liver¬ 
pool, Feb. 3. 

Barker, lady of the Bev. A. Auriol B— , 
of a dau.; Pau, Lower Pyrenees, Feb. 4. 

Baqshawe, lady of E.*L. B—, Esq., sur¬ 
geon, of a daughter; Wilton Street, Grosve- 
nor Place, Jan. 31. 

Barnett, lady of Henry B —, Esq., 
surgeon, of a son ; Blackheath, Feb. 7- 

Beadon, lady of C. B—, Esq., C.S,, of a 
son; Dinapore, E./., Oct. 23, 1838. 


Bell, lady of Alexander B—, Esq., 
C.S., Bombay, of a daughter; Alfred Place, 
Feb. 16. 

Blaney, lady of B. E. B—, Esq., of a 
son ; Howrah, A’./., Nov. 16. 

Boswell, lady of the Bev. 11. B. B—, 
of a son ; Calcutta, Nov. 16. 

Bmf.ffitt, lady of George B—, Esq., of 
a daughter; Stamford Hill, Feb. 6 . 

Bristow, lady of Lieut. G. W. G. B—, 
7l8t llcgt., N.I ,'of a son; Calcutta, July 14, 
1838. 

Buckler, lady of Lieut. B—, I.N., of a 
daughter ; Mazagon, K.T., Nov. 16, 18.38. 

Burke, Mrs. St. George B—, of a dau.; 
Parliament Street, Feb. 12. 

Burnaby, lady of Edward B—, Esq., of a 
daughter; at Vienna, Dec 22 . 

Bush, lady of Lieut. B—, Giith N.I., of a 
son ; Barrackpore, E.I., Oct. 25, 1838. 

Buttanshaw, lady of Capt. W. B—, 7th 
N.J., of a son ; Cawnpore, E.I., Oct. 3,1838. 

Camfuell, lady of IJeut. J. H. C—, 
Artillery, of a daughter, still-born; Dum- 
Dum, Nov. 10 , 1838. 

Campbell, lady of Adam C—, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter; Belgaum, E.I., Nov. 7» 1838. 

Candy, wife of Charle.s C—, Esq., of 11 
son; Park Hill, Tooling, Feb. 12. 

Capper, lad}' of Sanuiel James C—, Esq., 
of a son, Leyton. Essex, Jan. 3. 

Cabnegy, lady of J. F. C—, Esq., of a 
daughter; Penang, Aug. 4, 1838 . 

Cary, lady of Henry George C—, Esq., of 
a son ; at Torre Abbey, Feb. 1. 

Caswai.t., Mrs. Charles, of a .son; Woburn 
Place, Russcll Square, Feb. 1. 

C.hehry, lady of Capt. C—, 1st L.C., of a 
son; Koinptee,'Oct. 18, 1838. 

CiiRisTiAKA, lady of 11. L. C—, F.sq., of 
a son ; Calcutta, Nov. 12 , 1838. 

Clayton, the wife ofthe Rev. .1 ohn Henry 
C—, of a son and heir, at Coleford, near 
Froiiie, Feb. 4, 

Clout E, lady of the Hon. Mr. Advocate 
C—, of □ son; Woodstock, C. G. Hope, 
Seji. 26, 1838. 

Crane, lady of T. O. C —, Esq., of a dau,; 
Siivapore, Aug. 15, 1838. 

Cross, wile of the llev. .lohn C—, of a 
daughter, still-born ; Port Macquerric, N.S. 
Wale.s, July 28, 1830. 

Crosswell, lady of C. A. C—, Esq., sur¬ 
geon, of a son ; North Brixton, Dec. 30. 

Cruise, lady of Richard C—, Esq., of a 
daughter; Delsury Factory, in Purnea, E.I., 
Oct. 8 , 1838. 

CuNiNGiiAME, lady of Maj. C—, 2 nd L.V., 
of a son, still-born ;*roonah, E.I., Oct. 27, 
1838. 

Dalzell, the Hon. Mrs. H. B—, of a 
son ; Agra, E.I., Oct. 13,1833. 

Day, lady of S. H. D-—, Esq., of a son ; 
Braintree, Essex, Jan. 13. 

Day, lady of E. D. D—, Esq., of a dau.; 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, July 31, 1838. 

Delbiaoe, lady of Colfis C. J. D —, Esq., 
27 th R^t., of a daughter; at Cape Town, 
C. G. Hfcpe, Sep. 7, 1838. 

Dent, lady of W. D—, Esq., C. S., of a 
daughter; Arrah, E.L, Nor. 4. 
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Dias, lady of lloger D—, Esq., of a son ; 
Calcutta, Nov. 1, 1838. 

Dickixs, lady of K. O. D—, Esq., of a son ; 
Stamford Street, Dec. 22. 

Dreveh, lady of H. P. D—, Esq., of a 
son, at Al])tien, C.G. Hope, Sep. 17> 1838. 

DRUMMOKi>,lady of the Rev. Arthur D—, 
of a daughter; Charlton, Kent, Dec. 25. 

Doff, lady of Cant. D—, of a son; Masu- 
lipulam, E.J,, Oct. 13, 1838. 

Dunlop, lady of Capt. W. W. D—, 50th 
N,T., of twin-daughters, one of them still- 
horn ; Vip.ianagram, Oct. 18, 1838. 

Dun sronn, lady of Dr. Harris D—, of a 
daughter; Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
Feb. 18. 

Durant, wife of the late IV. D—, Esq., 
of a daughter; Colaba, E.I., Nov. 16, 1838. 

1 1TTIIIE. lady ofThomas Henry I)—, Esq., 
of a son; at llt’lvidere, Kynsna,'C.G. Hope, 
Oct. 7, l«3Jt. 

Dutt, lady of lladanault D—, Esq., of a 
son and heir, Hooghly, U./., Nov. 17. 

Duvai., lady of Philip Smith D—, Esq., 
of a daughter ; llegent Square, ,lan. 30. 

Ec'KFOKn, lady ol‘ T.ieut..Col. E—, of a 
daughter ; (’ultiicis, Nov. 2. 

Ei.i.iott, lady of W. F. A. E—, 2!lth 
N.J., of a son ; Masuliputani, E.I., Sep. 30. 

FA^^^M.^N, lady of Samuel Creed 1'^—, Esq., 
of a daughter ; at I.insted, late/y. 

Fomloni, lady of James F—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; Calcutta, Nov. l6. 

Fraser, the lady of Henry Hugh J"'—, 
Esq., of a dau.; Connaught Square, .Ian. 31. 

J'StAsEU, ladv of A. F—, Esq., of a son ; 
Iteaulede Hall, N. S. W.iles, Aug. 22, 1838. 

(.ionuiiiK, Mrs. Charles G—, of a dau.; 
'riiaines Dittoii, Dec. 29. 

Goi.ukn, lady of .John G—, Esq., of a 
dau.; at Caenhy Hall, liincohislnre, .Jan. 31. 

tioiTj.siiRi'itv, lady of F. G—, Esq., of a 
daughter; llaueoorah, Nov. 2, 1838. 

Giiaiiam, lady of J. G—, M.D., 3rd Bri¬ 
gade Horse Ariillcrv, ot u son; Cawnpore, 
Oct. 29, 1838. 

GiiiMAi.ui, lady of Stacey G—, Esq., of 
a son ; Magehill, Greenwich Park, Jan. K 

IlAt.i., wife of the llev. W. J. H—, of a 
son, Amen Court, St. Paul’s, Jan. 14. 

Hamonii, I'ldy of Capt. H- -, Madras Ar¬ 
tillery, of a daughter; at sea, on hoard the 
TrvcErHon, Oct. 20, ’838. 

Harris, lady of Hetman H—, Esq., of a 
son ; Jtegent Place, New Hoad, Dec. 16. 

Harvey, lady of Edward H—, Esq., ol a 
daughter; Brixton-rise, Dec. 26. 

Hawkins, wife of John H—, Efij., of a 
daughter ; Upper tlower Street, Feb. 11. 

H earn, lady of Rev. J. H—, of a dau.; 
Hatford Rectory, Berkshire, Jan. 31. 

• Hopkinsox, lady of the Rev. John H—. 
of a daughter; Alwalton Rectory, Hunting- 
ilon, .Tan. 30 

IwPEY, lady of M. E. I—, Esq., of a son ; 
Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Jan. 31. 

.Iemmett, ladv of W. T. J—■ Esq., of a 
daughter; Cum'berland Street, Portman 
Square, Feb. 17. _ 

Kean, lady of A. K—, Esq., M.D., ol a 
daughter; Moorshedabad, E.f., Nov. 3, 


Kerr, lady of W. Scott K—, of Cbatto, 
of a daughter; at Edinburgh, Dec. 18. 

Kerr, lady of Major K—, Madras Europ. 
Regt., of a dau.; Kamptee, Oct. 9, 1838. 

Kinoscote, Mrs. Henry K—, of a dau. ; 
in Upper Grosvenor Street, Feb. IS. 

Knox, lady of ti. K—, Esq., of a daughter; 
Bangalore, E.I., Oct. 13,1638. 

Lacy, lady of Lieut. L—, H.M. 3rd Bufls, 
of a son ; Meerut, E.I., Sep. 10. 

Logan, lady of Cant. L—, paymaster, 
Centro Div., of a son, Vellore, E.I., Sep. 23. 

Lackerstein, lady of W. R. L—, Esq., 
of a son; Singa|R)re, E.I., Aug. 21. 

l.ANGHToN, lady of \V. T. L—, Esq., ofthe 
Middle Temple, of a son ; in South AudlOT 
Street, Feb. 9. 

Lawrele, lady of Capt. L—, H.M., 04th 
Rcgt., of a daughter ; at Up Park Camp, 
•Tamaicii, Dec. 11, 1838. 

IjE Grice, lady of Day Perry I.e G—, 
Esq., of a son; Trereife House, Cornwall, 
Jan. 31. 

I.E Mabciiant, lady of Denis I^e M—, of 
a son ; Harley Street,*Feb. 16. 

Lennox, lady of Capt. L—, 43rd N.I., of 
a daughter : Cawnpore, E.I., Nov. 2. 

Lumer, lady of Capt. L—, 21st Regt., of 
a daughter; Kurnaul, /?./., Oct. 6,1838. 

I.opEz, Mrs. R.tnion de Bertodauo, of a 
son: Nottingham Place, Feb. I. 

Jionjo, lady of Charles L—, Esq., surgeon, 
of a daughter ; Hampstead, Feb. 3. 

Lumsuen, lady of IJcut. J. R. L—, of a 
dau. (since dead); Khyuuk Phyoo, Sep. 21. 

Mann, lady of Charles M—, Esq., Advo¬ 
cate-general, of a son; at Adelaide, South 
Australia, April 8, 1838. 

Maii$uai.e, lady of H. P M—, Esq., of a 
son; Calcutta, Oct. 10. 

AIartin, R.N., lady of Cajit. W. Fan- 
sliawe Af—, of a dau.; Abbot’s Arm, Jan. 29. 

AIattuew, lady of J. H. M—, Esq., pay¬ 
master, H.A1. 31$t Regt., of twins, a boy 
and a girl; Dinaporc, Nov. 11, 1838. 

AIelviee, lady of the Rev. Henry A1—, 

B. A., of a daughter; at Camberwell, Jan. 6. 

AIelvieee, lady' ofthe Hon. J. T. Leslie 

AI—, of a son; Kuehampton, Feb. 5. 

Me Dermott. lady of H. Me D—, Esq., 
of a son ; Sydney, N.S. Wales, Aug. 2, 1838, 

Ale Fauean, lady of D. Ale F—, Esq., 

C. S., of twins (both since dead); Calcutta, 
Nov. 1, 18,38. 

Mac Gregor, lady of Capt. R. G., Mac 
G—, 1st Assist.-mil.-auditor-gen., of a son; 
Calcutta, Oct. 27, 1838. 

Montgomeby, lady ofU. M—, Esq., C.S,, 
of a daughter, Allahabad, Nov. 8. 

Mouetrie, lady of the Rev. J. M_, of » 

daughter; at the Rectory, Rugby, Feb. 14. 

AIurhay, lady of Digby M—, Esq,, of a 
son ; Dover, Feb. 6. 

O’Brien, lady of II. O’B—Esq., .1. P., 
of a dau., still-born, at Sydney, N. S, Wales. 
July 2, 1838. 

Oldfield, lady of H. S. O—, Esq., C.S., of 
a son: MoEufterpoor, Tirhoot, E.f., Oct, 30. 
1838. > * , 

Phillimore, liady. of a daughter; at the 
Kay, Maidenhead, Feb. 1. 
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Pabker, lady of Lieut. Geo^ P—, 74th 
2V./„ of a 8on; Nusaeerabad, E.T., Oct. 21, 
183«. 

Poole, lady of William P—, Esq., of a 
son; on route to Cuttack, Narsingapooram, 
E.I., Oct 16,1838. 

Kooekts, lady of Robert It—, Esq., of a 
son; Colabat, E.J., Oct 26, 1638. 

Ren SHAW, wife of Janies 11—, Esq., of a 
dau}{hter; in Connaught Square, Fob. 13. 

Rawlinson, lady of W. K. R—, Rsq., of 
a son, stilUborn, Colaliah, E.I., Sep. 18. 

Rooke, lady of William W —, Esq., of a 
dau.; W^xidNide, Ijyniington, Hants, Dec. 30. 

Rowland, the wife of Dr. R—, of a dau. ; 
39, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, Dec. 21. 

Ryan, lady of E. li. R—, Esq., of a son 
(since dead;; Chow'ringhee, E.I., Oct. 30, 
1836. 

St. ,Tohn, Lady, of a daughter: Melcli- 
bourne Park, Beds, Feb. 9. 

Sconce, lady of A. S—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son ; Malda, K.T., Oct. 19,1838. 

Shee, lady ol William S—, Esq., of a dau., 
in Cambridge Street, Feb. 13. 

Skipwith, lady of Fulwar S—, Esq.. C.S., 
of a son, Patna, Nov. 2. 

Shi I u, lady oi' Capt. l.ucius S—, Cih 
L.C. of a dau. ; Simla, E,I. 

Smith, lady of Abel S —, Esq., of a dau.; 
in Berkelcv Square. 

Smith, ^rs. Roliert, of .i dau.; in Tavi¬ 
stock Square, Feb. 12. 

Spiiboin, the lady of Dr. S—, of a dau.; 
Guilford Street, E’eb. 3. 

Stbahan, the lady of William S—, Esq., 
of a son; Hill Street, Feb. 5. 

Taylob, lady of Ca]>t. Herbert T—, 3,'ilh 
Lt. Inf. of a dau.; at Toronto, Upper Ca¬ 
nada, Jan lOtli, 1838. 

Taylob, lady of Captain Cortlandt T—, 
of a dan.: Madras, Oct. 14, 1838. 

Tiebney, lady of M. 1. T—, Esq., C.S., 
of a dau.; Mussoorie, E /., Oct. 27. 

Tollek, lady of S. Bush T—, Esq., l>ar- 
riater-at-law, of a son; Upper Gower Street, 
Jan. 11. 

Tolley, lady of Charles T—, Esq., of a 
ddu.; Bernard Street, Jan. 18. 

Tonnachy, lady of T. T—, Esq, of a 
dau,; at Boolundstruhur, K.I., Oct. U, 1838. 

TnEVOii, lady of the Bev'. tleorge T—, 
of a son : Bangalore, E.J., Oct. 28, 18,>8. 

TniTTON, lady of the late Capt. William 

T_, 41st NJ, of a son; Fort William, 

Nov. 14, 1838. 

Tyleh, the wife of the Rev. J. Endell 
T—, of a dau.; in Bedford Square. Feb. 16. 

Udney, lady of C. G U—, Esq., C.S., of 
a son, Patna, £./., Oct. 28. 

Vo:is, lady of J. M. V—, Esq., of a dau. ; 
Calcutta, Sept. 4. 

Waddington, lady of Capt. C. W—, En¬ 
gineers, of a aoti, Poona, E,I, Nov. 12, 1838. 

Walpole, lady of S. H. W—, Esq., of a 
son; Serle St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Feb. 6. 

Wabd, ladv of H. B. W—, Esq., of a 
daughter; at Nyon, Jan. 28. 

Washington, lady of Adam W—, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-aUlaw, of a dau,; 
Clapham Common, Feb. 12. 


Watts, lady of the Rev. J. W —, of a 
dau.; at 'Parent Gunvil, Dorset, Feb. 11. 

Webb, lady of Lieut. W—, 38th N.I., of 
B sun, still-bom; Quilon, E.I,, Get. 9, 1^6. 

Webbeb, lady of William Felix W—, 
Esq., of a son, H amble Cliff', Dec. 22. 

Wf.stcar, lady of Henry W—, Esq., of a 
son ; Burwood College, Waltun-on-Thames, 
Surrey, Feb. C. 

Wheati ey, lady of Thomas R.W—, Esq., 
of a son; Cudogan Place, Fob. 4. 

Wilson, latly of .Joseph W -, Esq., of a 
son, Rotland Plains, Port Macquarie, N.S, W, 
•Tune 16, 1838. 

Wingfield, Mrs. Richard Baker, of a 
son ; Pen-y-iand, Denbighshire, lately. 

Yaldwin, ladv of Major .1 W. Y—, 21st 
Regt. of a son; iiecundcrabad, E.I., Oct. 5, 
1838. 

DEATHS. 

Adam, the Rt. Hon. William, Lord Chief 
Cunmlis^iol1cr of the Jury Court of Scot¬ 
land; aged 89, at Edinburgh, Feb. 17. 

Atkinson, Capt. Thomas H. M. I3th 
l.ight Drag. Badgberry; E.J., Oct. 4,1838, 

Allan, Grant, Esq., aged 86; in Gower 
Street, l*'eb. 10. 

Allen, Lieut.-Cul. of Inchniartin, Perth, 
at J .eamington ; Feb. 9. 

Appebley, Lieut. Herbert, 6th A'./.; 
Cuttack, E.l. Nov. 7, 18:t8. 

Abmstbong, Lieut. Charles Frederick, 
aged 27, 21st Fusileers, ygst. sun of John 
A—Esq., of Bath; in Western Austialia, 
Aug. 26th. 

Aspinb'all, Juliana, aged 16, dau. of Cul. 
A— Consul of the U. S. A. in lamdon ; of 
consumption, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, Jan. 
2nth. 

Bagshawe, Anne Alicia, wife of Edmund 
l.liiyd R— Esq., and eld. dan- of ,Joscph 
Margetts Pierson. Esq.; of Hitcbiii, in AVil- 
ton Street, Gro.svenor Place, Feb. 4. 

Baiiauoob, Moointuz ool Cow-rnh, uncle 
of hi-. Highness the Ndib-i-Moukhtuii; lately. 
Bangalore, E.l. 

Bagshawe. Mary Alicia, aged thirteen 
days, only cliild of Edmund LInyd B—, Elsq., 
surgeon; Wilton Street, Giosvenor Place, 
Feb- 13. 

Bainohidoe, Philip Parker, eld, son of 
Capt. Thus, li—, H. M. 67th Regt.; Can- 
nainore, Oct. 20,1838. 

Baldwin, Eliza, aged .68, wife of IJeut.- 
Col. B—; at Marine Pan de, Dover, l-Vb. 5. 

Bakbeb, Juliania, aged 17, 3rd dau. of 
William B —; at Caiiiden-hill villas, Jan. 16. 

Battiscombe, Robert, Esq., aged86; at 
Windsor, Feb. 12. 

Bell, John. Esq., aged 38, Superinten- 
dant of Customs; Calcutta, Nov. 17, 1838. 

Bennett, Rev. Woolley Leigh, aged 64, 
rector of Water Stratford and Foxcote, 
Bucks, Feb. 2. 

Black, David, Esq., age«l 63, in Lower 
Sloane Street, V'eb. 16. 

Black, Lieut. C. 17th N.I. He died from 
an injury received in a fall from his horse, 
l.oodianah, E.J., lately. 

Blagbavx, Mary Ann, wife of Col. B— ; 
ofCakot Park. Beils, Feb. 6. 
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BosikKuuET, Charlotte Anne, aged (>#, 
wife of Charles B—, Esq.; at Bock, Nor¬ 
thumberland, Feb. 15. 

Bketok, Catherine, aged 74, wife of E. 
B. B—, Esq., .Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Island of Newfoundland; at Ijeaming. 
ton S])a, Feb. 17- 

Bueton, (leorge, aged 7, eld. son of 
George Augustus B—, Esq.; Worplcsdon, 
Surrey, Feb. 1. 

Brooke, William T.angford, Esq., late 
Capt. hist regt. at Southampton, Feb. 8th. 

BRyAVT, Edwin, aged 27, eld. son of John 
B—, Esq. surgeon ; of the Edgeware Bead, 
suddenly, from the rupture of a blood vessel 
on the brain, Feb. 9. 

Carr, Thomas, aged 22, son of Thomas 
C—, Esq.: .at Dover, .7 an. 2.5; and Thomas 
Carr, Esq., agerl Si'i, of Tavistock Place, and 
('hurchyaid Court, Temple, couverancer, 
Jan. 29. 

Catty, Capt..I, P. aged 4S, late of Slock- 
bury, near Maidstone; at Frorae Somerset, 
Jan 24. 

Challen, Anne Farncombe, aged 7'>.eld. 
dau. of the late .John C—, E-sq., and sister 
of Stephen C—, Esq.; of Scherinanbury 
I*ark, Sussex, Feb. 9. 

Cuari.ton, Catherine, aged 73, relict of 
the late William C—, Jlsq, of Apley Castle; 
at the Vineyard, near Wellington, Feb. 12. 

Ci.oDE, CJeorge, Esq., aged 04; in Gordon 
Place,/I’avistock Square, Feb. 10. 

Cokgreve, Marv, wife of 'William C—, 
Esq., of Aidermaston House, Berkshire, and 
dau. of the late Sir William Pejiperrell, 
Bart.; at Tutibridge Wells, l'’eb. 3. 

Cook, Ideut. Walter, 10th Madras N.J.-, 
at C. G. Hope, Nov. 7, 18.t8. 

Daurt, Cajit. P'rederick, 22d rogt. N.I ,; 
IMiihuUpatam, E.I., Nov, 2’t, 1838. 

D’Akik.tta, ,1. B. Ij. D. E'q of Merton 
Park, at Sydney, N. S. JValcs, lateh/- 

Dawsok, .Tane 'rcnnanl, dau. of S. B. I)—, 
Esq., ,1. P. Clurciiiont; at Hobart Town, 
July, 19, 1838. 

De J.itti.e, Dr., suppose*! to have been 
drowned in crossing the Clyde; N. S. Wales, 
lately. 

Duncax, Lucy Sarah .Josephine, aged 22, 
wife of 11. B. D—, Esq. C. A’.; Agra, E.I., 
Oct. 23, 18,18. 

Dyneeky, .John, Esq., of Gray's Inn; at 
Charlton, Bluckhoath, Feb. 18. 

EIlms, Capt. .T. H. M, 62d regt.; Moul- 
mein, Oct. 9, 1838. 

Ellis, Mary Ann, eld. dau, of the late 
Balpii E—, J'^sq.; in 'J'orriugton Square, 
Feb. (>. 

Esdaile, Mary, aged 18, wife of James 
£ Esq., ^1. D., on hoard the Ditke of Bed~ 
ford, E.I., Nov. 9, 1838, 

EIyre, Sir George, K. C. B., Vice Admiral 
of the Bed; suddenly at the Rectory, Carl¬ 
ton, Feb. 15. 

E'rere, Susanna, only surviving dau. of 
the late John E’—, Esq. of Boydon, Norfolk; 
at Malta, at the house of her brother, the 
Rt. Hon, J. H. F—; Jan. 17, 1838. 


Gilbeutbok, E'anny, aged 62, wife of 
Matthias G—, Esq.; of Egfaam HIU, Surrey, 
E’eb. 1. 

Golebork, Catherine, relict of the late 
Thomas Lynch G—, Esq., si.ster of the late 
and only surviving child of Sir Joseph Maw- 
hey, Bart, of Botieys, Surrey, upwards ui 30 
years knight of the shire, E'eh. 1. 

Goplusmitii, Jesse Esep, iqjed 80, at 
Hackney, Feb. 18. 

Grant, Eldward Esq. C. S., who put a pe¬ 
riod to his existence by shooting himself 
through himself thrnugh'lbe head; Ahmeda- 
bad, E.L, Oct. 8,1838. 

Grant, Jane Anne, wife of Capt. Patrick 
G—, assist, adj. gen. of the army, of cholera; 
Simlah, Sept. 23, 1838. 

Graham, Sarah, wife of J. G—, Esq. 
M.D,3d Hrigsde Horse Artillery; Cawn- 
pore, Oct. 29, 1838. 

Hamilton, T, E'rederick S. E^sq. aged 21, 
ygst. son of Capt. William H—, H. E. I. C.'s 
late maritime service on hoard the Anrta Ro- 
brrtsiin, nt sea, on her passage fnim China, 
Nov. 3rd. IKW. 

Ha.milton, Capt. Thomas Baillie, Isl 
regt. ('. Bombay, Oct. 30, l(Ki8. 

Hammond, Getirgo EIsq. aged 87; at Up¬ 
per Homerton, E’eb. 7- 

IliTCHiNS, Anne, aged 23, w'ife of Capt. 
H. T. H -, 52nd ^V. I., on route to, and near 
Bellary, at Doujee, E.I., Nov. 1, 1838. 

HiTcniNS. Anne, aged 23, wife of Capt. 
H. J. H—, Madras armv, and ygst dau. of 
Peak Garland, E'.sq. of cfiolera; Doujee near 
Bellary. E.I. Nov. 1, 1838. 

lloARE, Charlotte, widow of Henry H—, 
E'..sq., only son of the late Sir llichard Colt 
H—, Bart ; of Stourhead, Wilts, at her 
liuu^e in South Audley Street, E’eb. 14. 

Howkins, Anne, aged 41, wife of W. H—, 
E!-q , of Grafton Lodge, Orpington, Kent, 
Jjii. 20. 

Ken edv, Adeline Elizabeth, old. dau. of 
Jolm K —, Esq., of Duubudy, county Wex¬ 
ford ; at E'rankfort on the Maine, Jan. 29. 

Kolafoor, His Highnes* the llajah of^ 
aged 37, of fever, whilst on a pilgrimage to 
Tooljapoor, near Punderpoor. K.t. Nov. 29, 
1838. 

Lanu, M-ijor, T. S., H. M. J3lh regt. 
Ijight Drag.. Bangalore, E. t. Nov. 22,18^. 

Imyto.v, Rev. Charle.s. Rector of Bequia, 
at St. Vincent’s of fever, Nov. 30. 

Li MON D, Robert, Ksri., aged 65, assist, mil. 
auditor, gen. office; Calcutta, N<»v. 4,1838. 

l.LOYD, David, ICsq., aged 69; Halesworth, 
Snflidk, .Jan. 31. 

Lloyd, Mary, aged 62, widow ; Calcutta, 
Nov. 3, 1838. 

Manning, Emily, aged 13, 3rd dau. of 
James M—, Esci., barrister at law, Feb. 9. 

Mar NELL, Charles Browne, jun. Esq,, 
aged 23; at the General HiMpital, Calcutta, 
Oct. 19, 1838. 

Martin, William, Esq., aged 88, histori¬ 
cal ])ainter, and many years conservator of 
the pictures in Windsor Castle. He was a 
pupil of the celebrated Cypriani, a native of 
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Norwich (where his best pictures remain), 
but resident nearly the whole of his life in 
London, Feb. 1. 

Maktik, Mr. Manuel, aged 27, assist, 
revenue surveyor, killed by a tiger, at the 
Ouzluttee Cibaut on the Neilgherrics, when 
in the execution of his dut^. 

Mahtikiiai.e, Benjamin, aged 78; Wo> 
burn, Jan. 81. 

MinunEsiisT, William Campbell, Com¬ 
mander of the ship Falcon, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, on bis homeward voyage from 
China, Dec. Ist. IU88. 

Mumday, George, F.s(p, aged 48, many 
years chief clerk to one of the Masters in 
Chancery ; in Kennington l,ane, Jan. 31. 

Moysey, Abel, Ksq., aged 81; at Church 
House, Bromley, Kent, l<eb, .'ith. 

Myene, Major Thomas, 1st regt./..f’., 
E.I., lately. 

Nkii. 1 ., liieut. F. G., Ist regt. L. C.; near 
llaicote, £.7., Nov. 23,1838. 

Nott, ladv of Col. N—, 42nd regt. iV. 7.; 
Delhi, Oct. 25. 

OuF.K, Capt. F. aged 38, Calcutta. 

O’BniEK, Isabella, wife of Henry O’B—, 
Ksq., of Yap, J. P., and old. dau. of Capt. 
George Macoonald, lute H. M. 17th regt.; 
Sjtdney, N. S. Wales, July, 22, 1838, 
'0 ’N’eii.i., Helen, aged 28, wife ,,f Major 
C. K. O'N—, H. M. 44th regt.; Ghazepore, 
Nov. 10th, IKia. 

Faemeb, James Ksq., aged 35; of the 
Moyapore Semaphore, Calcutta, Nov. 27 . 
1838. 

Pkado, Samuel, £si|., aged 86; in Grafton 
Street, Feb. 13. 

PiBniNu, Ellen Julia, aged 32, wife of 
Capt. John llhodes P—, of r’oresl Hill, Sy¬ 
denham, Kent; at South Street, Finsbury, 
Feb. 8. 

Pinckauh. Joseph, Esq., aged73; in Gre.it 
Bussell Street, Bloomsbury, I'eb. 18. 

Pitcairn, .luhn. Esq., son of the late W. 
P—, Esq., Dundee; at Batuvier, Aug. 30, 
1838. 

PiTON, John David, Esq., aged 78 ; Cape 
Town, C. G. Hope, Oct. 27,1838. 

Boss, James, Esq., I.L.D., 3j’d son of the 
late Alex. R— , Esq., of Pitmackstone, Alier- 
deen; of apoplexy, at Carrington, N. S. 
Wales, Aug. 1, 1(»8. 

SA 1 .TEH, Christopher, Esq., late of Stoke 
Piwes, Bucks, F'eb. ft. 

Savndkbs, Emily Mary, agdfl 7, eld.duu. 
of Charles P—, Es'u., of Pernambuco and 
Liverpool; at New Brighton, Jan. 20. 

Selby, Henry Cullingwood, Esq., aged 
01; at his seat Swanshcld, Northumberland, 
Feb, 0. 


Smith, Thomas James, arcd 5', only child 
of Lieut. CoL James S—, Madns Cavalry; 
East Dulwich, Surrey, Feb. 1. 

Sneyu, Mary, aged 74, relict of tlie late 
Samuel S—, Em., Twickenham, -Feb. 14. 

SoTHEBOH, Frank, Esq., aged 73, Admiral 
of the White, formerly M. P. for the county 
of Nottingham ; in Grosvenor Street, Jan. 
17. 

St. Helens, the Rt. Hon. Lord St. He- 
len’s aged 80, at his house in Grafton Street, 
Feb. 19. 

Sfarlino, Mary Ann, aged 62, lady of 
Capt. P. S— ; Calcutta, Nov. 1, 1838. 

Sutuerlans, Elizabeth liCveson Gower, 
Duchess Countess of, aped 74. The deceased 
was Countess of Sutherland, and llaroness of 
Strathaven, in the county of Sutherland, and 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland in the peer¬ 
age of the United Kingdom ; in Hamilton 
Hace, Jan. 29. * 

Taylor, Arthur C. P., aged 30, ygst. son 
of James T —, Esep, of Upper Harley Street, 
and late member in council at Madras, Feb. 
12 . 

Thomas, Hugh, Esq., aged 78; in Fiudyer 
Street, WestiiiiusLcr, I'eb. 14. 

A'^enhbamini, John, Esq., aged 70, the 
celebraleil engraver, Feb. 8. 

VxttiTY, Elizabeth, wife of Major V_; 

in Bronipton Square, Feb. 14th. 

Vincent, Robert, Esq., aged 81; at 
Bridgefoot, South Mimms, Middlesex, Jaii, 
30. 

ViscENT, Eliza, wife of Brev. Col. Wil¬ 
liam V—, commanding 27th Regt., A".7., 
'Merut I.E.; Sep. 22. 1838. 

Warren, lady of Maj’or W _, H. C. 

European Regt.; Agm, Oct. 20. 

AVarwicx, Maria, aged 27, lady of W. 
W— , Ksq,; Natmun, Oct. 3, 1838. 

War UK, Lieut. Col. Arthur, 3rd L. 
near (Calcutta, lately . 

WEDHERiurRn, Mi.ss Elizabeth Scrym- 
eour W—. dau. of Hetirv W—, of Dedcler- 
urn. Esq., at Macao, August 2:trd, ISiB. 

Wetenhali., Edward, Esq., lateot Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; at Hastings, Feb. 7lh, 

Whitmore, Augustus Ia;rnuult, Esq., 
aged 33, late of Furnival’s Inn, and Stock- 
land, Devon; at Calais, Jan. 29. 

M'it.i.iams, William, Esq., aged fi.'i, for¬ 
merly M P. for Weymouth, and Provincial 
Grand Afaster of Freemasons for the couuty 
of Dorset; at Castle Hill, Dorset, Feb. 8. 

Woollaston, George, P., Esq., aged 27, 
proprietor of the CommeTcUtl Press , Cdcuttu, 
Nov. 3, 1838. 

Yarinoton, William, aged 79, at Swaif- 
hain, Norfolk, Feb. 6. 


[.Virfice* of Marriages, l^e., tuv reemrett hg Mi. H'. tt'alsm, .Vi, J’rinivs Street, KMmrgh; Mr, Dnnran Cat^e- 
btU, li, Buchattan Street, Vlmgme; Mrs. MegUte, Abhey Ohuiehyard, Bath; A'o. Ill, Boulemrt St, Vartin, Parisi 

Adam SmM, Esq., Calcutta ; tmii niu be/vrirur.teil by Booise/b-rs post ereri/jpurt of the Kir^dam.1 

, For l•ul■lill•r Bireffiiau sre Page 322 


John lii ishloii, Priiilri' •luluisuu't t'oiirt, Fb-cl 8tiiet. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND REGENCY OP AUSTRIA, 


QUBKN OP I<OUI» THE THIRTEENTH, 

tVith a Continuation of the Life and Regency of Marie de Mcdicis, Q.ueen to Henry 


the Great, Illustrated by a splendid 

f rom the original of Rubens. 

France lias been six times governed 
by female regents ; two of these reigns 
were happy, prosperous, and glorious— 
when Queen Blanche of Castille swayed 
tJie sceptre of her son, and when the 
Princess Anne, daughter of Louis the 
Eleventh was regent, during the mi¬ 
nority of her young brother. The re¬ 
gencies of Catherine de Medicis, and 
the usurped domination of Isabcau of 
Bavaria, were both singularly disas¬ 
trous for France. The two other fe¬ 
male reigns, when Marie de Aledicis, 
and afterwards her <laughter-in-law, 
.(Vnne of Austria, governed the king¬ 
dom, we are about to discuss. 

A Spanish proverb, gallantly alluding 
to female reigns, says, “ White hands 
do no harm an assertion not always 
borne out by history, as our memoirs 
of these celebrated queen-regents will 
show. 

The widow of Henry the Great, 
Alariedc Aledicis, was appointed regent 
within three days of the assassination 
of her husband. The enthusiasm of 
the people for the memory of their 
lost king, induced the parliament to ap¬ 
point her absolute regent, a measure 
deeply regretted by Sully. Some his¬ 
torians declare that this measure was 
effected by the terror of military force, 
as the Duke d'Epernon, the queen's 
great partisan, drew up an armed force 
round the parliament when sitting in 
delibei ation ; but Sully, who mortally 
hated Epernon, does not relate this cir¬ 
cumstance, nor dues his narrative coun¬ 
tenance it; for the armed force which 
Sully as well as all the other great lords 
found it necessary to keep on the alert, 
w'as for the purpose of suppressing in¬ 
surrection, if it had been found that the 
murder of Henry was the deed of 
a faction. 

The feelings of the widowed queen 
of France, at her first interview with 
her husband’s faithful friend and mi¬ 
nister, were evidently right and true; 
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but she was of that order of persons 
who, camelion-like, take the hue of their 
thoughts from whoever happens to be 
most intimate with them; their choice 
of intimates is seldom guided by true 
judgment, but rather by accidental cir¬ 
cumstances. Sully well knew that the 
queen’s whole soul was governed by 
her foster-sister, Leonora Galligaij'thaiti^i^^ 
this daughter of a washerwoman, with 
the true spirit of a parvenu, had centred 
all her wishes in the selfish acquirement 
of wealth ; that all the powers of a very 
strong mind were bent to the sole gra¬ 
tification of avarice, and the millions 
which the economy of Sully had stored 
for the benefit of his country, that great 
man well knew would be at the com¬ 
mand of the rapacious favourite. Her 
husband Concini was equally selfish, but 
his selfishness had at least the magni¬ 
ficent and distributing spirit of a per¬ 
son of rank. 

Concini was in reality the grandson 
of Tolomeo Concini, secretary to Cosmo 
the Great,* Duke of Tuscany, prime 
minister to that illustrious prince, 
though the detraction of the French 
nobles chose to call him the son of a 
notary; he was liandsome and brave, 
and certainly possessed talents, but he 
infinitely despiscid the French, calling 
them barbarians and iramuntani, and 
was thoroughly detested by them in 
return, 

Notwitlistanding die mass of preju¬ 
dice that exists against this man, occa¬ 
sioned by his insolence, arrogance, and 
unfortunate propensity for enemy-mak¬ 
ing, the historian who searches for facts 
finds it difficult to bring a proved crime 
against Concino Concini: that he was 
die most arrogant and ill-behaved man 
in France, conibtuted his chief faults. 
Such were the two persons who wholly 
ruled the mind of Alarie de Aledicis 
when she began lier reign. Their first 
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care was to impress the plastic mind of 
their mistress with a prejudice against 
everything done or said by Sully. This 
wise man had been always accustomed 
to speak his mind freely to his great 
master; his temper was positive, and 
being at that juncture in a state of ex¬ 
asperation by the agony of his grief, 
and strongly inclined to look upon the 
Concini as the accomplices in Henry's 
murder, he was not disposed to be very 
placable tow’ards them. The sole object 
of this pair was to get from Bully's 
uardianship the immense treasure he 
ept in the Bastille. Concini wanted it 
for the purposes of power:—his wife 
for those of avarice It did not suit 
them fi.r the great and wise financier, 
who watched with the keenness of a 
falcon, over the peculations of officials, 
to continue in his place. 

The first offence given to the queen 
by Sully, is recorded by PereMalthieu. 
** The day after the assassination, it was 
debated in council whether the (pieen 
ought to go to the opening of parlia¬ 
ment the next day of the young king 
holding his bed of justice.* The Duke 
of Sully said rather sliglitingly, “ that 
as there was no law forbidding tlic 
queen’s going, it was a matter of indif¬ 
ference whether she went or not.” 

" It was thought necessary,” says 
Sully, “ that the young king should go 
thither in jicrson. It was scarcely liglit 
when I received a message frenn tJic 
qnecn to that purpose; I made every 
excuse I could to avoid it; I declared 
1 was so ill I could not get out ol* bed 
that day; but the queen sent inces¬ 
santly to im])ortune me for this pur¬ 
pose, and I found it at last absolutely 
necessary to satisfy her. But the sound 
of musical instruments, and the accla¬ 
mations which greeted the young king, 
gave a new impetus to my grief, and 
judging that a face bathed with tears 
w'ould suit ill with the ceremony, I has¬ 
tily pressed into the Hall of the Au- 
gustines, where the parliament was 
held. The queen had every reason to 

• The c>ri<rin of the stranao t|fin, fAt de Justice, 
is lost in deep nnti(|iiity ; it » worth noticing tliat 

a beautiful illiiinination of the Chronicles of 
Monstrelet, tlie young king, Charles VI., is ro- 
presented seated on a high raised throne on a 
large divan, covered with a counterpane liku that 
of a bed. 


be satisfied with what passed; every 
thing was granted to her without even 
collecting the votes. 

The queen's government began on 
the third day after the death of Henry 
the Great. Sully gives a graphic picture 
of the interior of the palace at the com¬ 
mencement of the regency. 

“ Let us take a view, then, of this new 
world, as it was constituted after the 
first three days succeeding the assassi¬ 
nation of my beloved master. The 
Louvre, if we judge from outward ap¬ 
pearances, might have been thought 
still to have mourned; all the refine¬ 
ments of melancholy pom}) were to be 
found there; the hangings with which 
the walls were covered, the furniture, 
and all the para})hernalia of public 
mourning made the place look as if it 
had been stricken by death and sorrow. 
But if we were to look a little farther, 
and con.sider the countenances of those 
who did the honours of the sad cere¬ 
monies, their grief might appear a little 
doubtful, for if some aniuiig them shed 
real tears, and heaved sighs from the 
heart, tlierc were others who gave indi¬ 
cations of very different emotions. But 
if we descended from the rooms de¬ 
voted to state mourning, and visited the 
lower range tif chambers on the ground- 
fltmr, we might there form a true notion 
of the disposition all he:n-ts were in : 
that magnificence banished from every 
otlier jiarl of Jier palai-e found an asy¬ 
lum there; gold, })ur}»lc, embroidery, 
and the mo.st suin})tuous ornaments 
made this a scene of pleasure and de¬ 
light ; luxury was there in the greatest 
jjrofusion. Alyself and a small number 
of Frenchmen never entered these 
apartments without feeling our hearts 
torn with grief; for bursts of laughter 
and songs of gladness were heard to 
})roceed from these apartments, where 
all ought to have been sorrow and 
silence.” 

With these feelings we cannot be 
sur})rised to find, that Henry Quatres’ 
great minister speedily resigned liis 
place to the favourite of the queen-re¬ 
gent, who commenced his sway with 
thirty millions of crowns at his com¬ 
mand, the fruits of Bully’s economy. 

Thus commenced the reign of the 
widow of Henry the Great, and besides 
the care of a mighty kingdom in a high 
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state of prosperity, she had the im¬ 
portant charge of the education of a 
young monarch. The queen, during 
the life-time of her husband, had in¬ 
dulged her eldest son to an excess of 
folly. His father we have shown pas¬ 
sionately loved him; the great Henry 
used to play with his children, and give 
them pet familiar appellations; Maiirc 
Motiche was the name he gave to the 
dauphin when an infant, and Mtnlre 
Monche was the name Louis XIII. was 
long known by in the royal household. 

One day, in sight of the whole court, 
the dauphin was at play with a little 
model of a ship, by the side of the 
rivulet that runs through the park at 
Fontainblcau, when, because it tlid not 
sail to his satisfaction, he put himself 
into such fits of ung«ivcmablc rage, 
that he rfdlcd «m the grass with passion, 
and would have rolled into the brook, if 
his attendants hud not rushed forward 
and caught him. The great monarch, 
whose own youth had been reared in 
the severest discijjline, thought Maitre 
IMouche deserved some chastisement, 
and was preparing to Inflict it with his 
own royjil hands, when the <|ueen, in 
an agony of tears, threw herself before 
her st»n and prevented it. 

“ It is a pity, my wife,” said Henry, 
“ that <mr ages ai*e not more ec|ual; for 
when I die then will your real troubles 
begin, atid this boy, whose bad passions 
your indulgence fosters, will draw tears 
from your eyes, occasioned by his 
cruelty and neglect.” 

Perhaps the queen-regent recalled 
this prophecy, for soon after his acces¬ 
sion to power she subjected her son to 
a rigorous course of education; the 
sudden and violent change was effected 
with her usual want of judgment: a 
child spoiled by great indulgence, may 
be convinced of his errors by a judi¬ 
cious awakening of his reason and his 
affections; but use violence, and his 
spirit and health sink at once, if his 
temperament be highly sensitive, which 
was the case with the boy king of 
Prance. 

One of his contemporary historians 
says:—Louis XIII. was miserably edu¬ 
cated ; his mother has been accused of 
purposely neglecting his education, for 
the sake of retaining her power for a 
longer time. An anecdote of this young 


prince, will prove that the error of 
Marie de Medicis in this impoi'tant 
point, proceeded from want of judg¬ 
ment, and not from wilful wrong. 

Louis had a great aversion to read¬ 
ing ; no wonder—for his stupid tutor 
made him read Fauchet’s Antiquities, 
by way of interesting him in the history 
of his own country. The poor little 
king threw down the dull book in u 
pet, and would not read another word. 
M. de Louvre complained to the queen- 
regent, who, in order to increase her 
son’s love for reading the Antiquities of 
France, bade the tutor give the young 
monarch a severe castigation. A few 
days after the queen-regent entered the 
apartment of the boy monarch, with the 
profound obeisance with which the 
kings of Fr.'Uicc are saluted. 

“ Ah, mamma," said the little king, 

you need not curtesy so low if you 
would only order less flogging.” 

The secret of the <lefective education 
of the son of Marie de Medicis is com- 
jjrised in a few words ; he had a pe¬ 
dant lor a tutor, and a weak, indecisive 
motiicr. 

On the [)olitical Ctweer of Marie de 
Medicis wc liave little space to dwell. 
The years of her regency were employed 
in squabbles with the Prince de Condi- 
and other princes of the blood royal— 
who thought the regency was their 
rightful office—with petty skirmishes 
now and then carried on against the 
protestjints, to appease whom. Queen 
Marie sent for the great Duke of Sully 
from his retirement—the wisest step she 
ever took ; and we have his testimony 
that the queen and her ministry were 
not guilty of any culpable persecutions 
of the protestants, a very important 
point, considering their Italian birth. 
In fact, no instances of cruelty or poli¬ 
tical violence are recorded against them ; 
the hands of the unfortunate trio, how¬ 
ever unpopular they might be, were 
unstained with blood. 

A war with Spain had been feebly 
sustained from the death of Henry 
Quatre till the year 1615; when, ac¬ 
cording to Madame de Motteville, it 
was considered that if marriages be¬ 
tween the royal houses of France and 
Spain could be accomplished, a general 
peace would ensue throughout Europe. 
The young king had performed a fool- 
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ish pageant peculiar to the customs of 
France, declaring him of age at four¬ 
teen ; this had taken place in the year 
lOlo; it was a ceremony derived from 
the Franks, and merely meant to ex¬ 
press that the royal tyro was now ex¬ 
pected to bear the weight of adult 
armour, not the weight of empire; for, 
like the English regal minors, eighteen 
was the tinte when they were invested 
with royal authority. The queen- 
mother and Concini continued the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs of state, but the 
ancient ceremony made a remarkable 
impression on the mind of an ill-edu¬ 
cated boy ; and his favourite page, 
Charles Albert de Liiynes, did not fail 
to infuse discontent into the melan¬ 
choly mind of the young monarch. 
But the utter ignorance of this Charles 
Albert, and his passion for fowling and 
bird-catching, which was the road to 
the favour of ytiung Louis, hid from 
the qncen-regent and her minister, 
neither of wlmtn were endowed with 
much perceptivencss, the powerful sw-ay 
which he was gaining over the royal 
minor. 

Such was the state of affairs in tlie 
interior of the court of France, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Aladame de 
Motteville, the friend and biographer of 
Anne of Austria, when the relative of 
the queen-mother, the grand Duke of 
Tuscany, first opened a negotiation 
with Spain, by means of his ambassador 
the Marchese di Borri, proposing that 
the eldest infanta should be given to 
the young king of France, and Madame 
Boyale, the eldest daughter ol Henry 
the Great and Marie de Medicis, should 
be bestowed on the son of Philip III. 

Anne Marie Mauricia of Austria was 
the daughter of Philip III. and the 
Archduchess Marguerite of Gratz. She 
was born at Valladolid, Sept. 22, IfiOI, 
just five days before her intended hus¬ 
band. She is called Anne of Austria, 
it must be remembered, as the line of 
Charles V. (though he had resigned 
the hereditary dominions held in Ger¬ 
many to the family of his brother) was 
still the eltler branch of the house of 
Austria. This will explain to our 
readers the seeming discrepancy, that 
an infanta of Spain should usually be 
cJled Anne of Austria. 

When the infanta was three years old, 


she had rather an extraordinary offer of 
marriage. The Emperor of Abyssinia 
sent an embassy to demand her little 
hand in marriage for his heir, aged 
seven years. Being a Christian prince, 
the representative of the Queen of 
Sheba saw no reasonable grounds for 
refusal, though the King and Queen of 
Spain certainly did. 

After the court of Spain had re¬ 
turned a favourable answer to the pro¬ 
posal of a double alliance made by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke de 
Maine was dispatched on a grand em¬ 
bassy to France, to demand the hand of 
the infanta for his monarch, while the 
Duke di Pastrana arrived in Paris to 
propose a match between Madame 
Boyale and the heir of Spain. A mag¬ 
nificent dower of five hundred thousand 
crowns was nominally bestowed on each 
princess, but neither sum was paid, xior 
did cither court mean to pay any money, 
though each sedulously demanded it; 
they might thus have gratified their 
pride by naming millions as the bridal 
portions of the infanta and Ebzabeth of 
P'ranee, and yet neither country had 
been the poorer. The arrangement of 
these dowers, however, had nearly put 
an end to the whole treaty. 

After the French and Spanish go¬ 
vernments had settled this difficulty, 
Louis XIII., the queen regent, the be¬ 
trothed bride of Spain, and the whole 
court came in royal pomp to Bour- 
deaux. 

From thence, the Duke of Guise es¬ 
corted Madame Boyale, accompanied 
by the Duke de Luynes, the young 
kind’s confidant, to the banks of the 
Bidassoa, tlie boundary river of France 
and Spain. A platform of boats car- 
petted with rich tapestry, and sweetly 
strewn with the last flowers of autumn, 
was moored in the midst of the swift 
current of this mountain stream, so ce¬ 
lebrated in the eventful histories of 
P’ranee and Spain. The royal brides 
embarked in boats, each from the shore 
of her country, ascended the carpetted 
stairs of the platform, met, embraced,* 
looked long and lovingly on each other, 
and conversed for the first and last time: 
they were then exchanged. The Spa- 

* The grand picture of Rubens, at the Luxem- 
burgh, represents this mterestiDg seene. Eliza, 
beth Ts strikingly beautiful. 
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nish ambassador led away the beautiful 
Elizabeth to his boats, and the Duke 
de Guise carried off to the French shore 
the fair infanta. Meantime, the young 
Duke de Luynes presented the infanta 
with a love-letter from his royal play¬ 
fellow, with the earnest request that 
she would write an answer with Imr 
own hand, and dispatch it by him to 
his impatient master. This the in¬ 
fanta did, but we are grieved to ac¬ 
knowledge that no copy of these royal 
epistles from a king and queen of four¬ 
teen have come to the light of these after 
days, though it is possible they still ex¬ 
ist among the manuscript treasures of 
the liihUotkeque du Itoi. 

There was some apprehension lest an 
army of Huguenots should intercept 
the journey of the young bride of 
France as she travelled from the Py- 
rennees to Bourdeaux, where the court 
awaited her; but on the contrary, the 
protestantleaders did all possible to aug¬ 
ment the grandeur of her entry into the 
dominions of Prance. 

Nothing can be more charming than 
the picture drawn by the biographer of 
this queen, of her royal mistress when 
a bride in her fifteenth year. 

“I knew,” says Madame de Mottevill?, 
“ the old Marquise de Mornay, who had 
the honour of a familiar friendship with 
the queen at this time ; she declares that 
her beauty was of the most striking 
order. The first time I saw la petite 
reine (as she was called by the French 
court) she was seated on a large square 
ottoman in the midst of the room, in 
the Spanish, or rather the Moorish man¬ 
ner. Her dress was in the costume of 
her country, d la Espagnolc; it was 
made of green satin embroidered with 
gold and silver. The hanging sleeves 
were looped up with great diamonds, 
which served for buttons. She wore a 
little cap of the same material with her 
dress, and in this was a heron plume ; 
the deep blackness of this ornament 
set off the beauty of her fair hair, which 
curled in the greatest profusion round 
her face. The young king was a fine 
figure, and his clear brown complexion 
contrasted well with the brilliant fair¬ 
ness of la petite reine. I have heard say 
that Anne of Austria considered him 
very amiable; she would have loved 
him, if the unhappy fatality ever at¬ 


tendant on royal wedlock had not de¬ 
nied it.” 

The first sorrow of the young queen, 
was the departure of the Spanish ladies 
who came with her to France; they 
were all sent away by the orders of 
the queen-regent’s ministers, to the in¬ 
finite grief of the bride, who had no 
one left of her countrywomen, except¬ 
ing a lady called Donna Estifania, who 
had been brought up with her, and of 
whom she was exceedingly fond. This 
Donna Estifania was made first lady of 
her bedchamber. 

The year 1617 brought with it that 
political storm which reversed the 
power of the queen-regent, and the 
ministry of her favourites, the Concini. 

The sudden assassination of Concino 
Concini* on the drawbridge of the 
Louvre, was the contrivance of her 
son’s companion, the Duke de Luynes. 
Queen Marie received the news of the 
fall of her favourites with inconceivable 
apathy ; she was only anxious for an 
interview with her son. It was not for 
the interest of the party who had seized 
the guidance of this young prince, then 
in his seventeenth year, that the mater¬ 
nal influence should be renewed. By 
the directions of the Duke de Luynes, 
the young king replied to his mother’s 
messengers :— 

" 'I’hat the pressure of his affairs 
would not allow him time toreceive her; 
but that she would always find in him 
the sentiments of a good son,” adding, 
“ that God having given him a kingdom 
for his birthright, he chose to govern 
it himself.” 

The queen-mother on receiving this 
message, was hurrietl from the Louvre, 
where she had been kept in a species 
of restraint, to the castle of Blois. She 
departed from her palace on the 5th of 
May, 1617, grieving more for the loss of 
her sway, than the tragical fate of .her 
favourites. The castle of Blois proved 
little better than a prison to her for 
nearly two years; and here we must 
leave her for aw Idle. 

As the new favourite, the all-power¬ 
ful Duke de Luynes, paid particular 

* As ample infortnation baa been pren re- 
spectiDs: the fall of Cuneini, and bis wife, the 
queen-regent's foster-sistor, I.oonora Gailigai, 
wc refer the reader to the Memoir of Leonora, 
March, 1638. 
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attention to Anne of Austria, now no 
longer called the little queen, it is to 
be supposed that the change was by no 
means disagreeable to her. Indeed, 
a contemporary author says, that the 
period of this nobleman's sway was 
the happiest era of the life of this prin¬ 
cess. 

“ Her court might fail in prudence, 
but it never wanted joy, since youth and 
beauty held there sovereign sway, and 
thus it continued, till the death of 
Luynes, in 1021, broke up this empire 
of gaiety.” 

But we must not anticipate. Pre¬ 
vious to this time, a civil war had been 
kindled in France by the escape of 
Queen Marie. On the night of the 
22nd of February, 1019, her partizan 
the Duke de'ISpernon aided the queen- 
mother in getting out of a window in 
the castle of Blois by means of a lad¬ 
der ; the duke, who was a haughty spe¬ 
cimen of the old chivalresque nobility, 
carried off the queen into his domains 
at Angouleme as if he had been a m<i- 
narch assisting an ally. He raised the 
standard of rebellion in behalf of the 
mother queen ; and so detestable had 
been the boyish rule of the young king 
and Luynes, that the harassed people, 
who had cbscontentedly compared the 
reign of Queen IVIarie and the Con- 
cini with that of the Great Henry and 
Sully, were now ready to rise in revolt 
to restore the queen-mother, although 
the king had completed his eighteenth 
year when his mother’s partizans pre¬ 
pared to give him battle at the Bridge 
of Ce, in Anjou. 

The king affected to consider that 
Epernon, instead of liberating the 
queen-mother, had taken her prisoner. 
'The queen's forces were beaten at the 
Pont de Ce ; but in the disaffected and 
disorganized state of the kingdom, in 
the hands of a boy king, and boy mi¬ 
nister, Marie dc Mcdicis still main¬ 
tained jm opposition sufficiently for¬ 
midable to make a treaty with her son. 
At this juncture, the talents of the great 
llichelieu first displayed themselves; 
he was then the queen’s private chap¬ 
lain : a creature placed about her by 
Leonora, he had shared the seclusion of 
Blois, and had succeeded the Concini 
as favourite. Richelieu managed a re¬ 
conciliation between the mother and 
sou ; the treaty was signed at Brissac, 


August Kith, 1620. For himself, 
Richelieu only obtained a place in the 
council; but so charmed was the queen- 
mother at having thus far preferred her 
new favourite, that she wept for joy ; 
so delighted was she at having gained 
not only a master, but a tyrant. 

jflow the queen-mother and her an¬ 
tagonist the Duke de Luynes, now con¬ 
stable of France, would have agreed in 
the councils of Louis XIII. cannot be 
known, for that favourite died in early 
life, a few months after the reconci¬ 
liation of the king and Queen Marie. 

That the reconciliation of mother and 
son proved the disunion of the husband 
and wife, is but little to the credit of 
Marie de Mcdicis; it is certain, how¬ 
ever, that after the death of the Duke 
dc Luynes, Anne of Austria lo.st all 
credit with her husband and his court, 
the queen-mother perpetually sowing 
petty strifes betw'eeii the young pair ; 
the principal accusation against the 
queen consort being that she mockeil 
and ridicuh'd Louis XIII. among her 
maiils of honour. Sensitive and shy as 
ho was, this report greatly disgusted the 
young monarch ; and the efi'ect was, that 
he wholly withdrew liiinself from the 
society^ of his wife, and they never met 
excepting on occasions of stiite. Riche¬ 
lieu, who w'as daily advancing in pow'er, 
and had been captivated by the charms 
of the fair young queen, w-as tlie ready 
instrument in promoting tins division. 

Anne of Austria, who had borne no 
heirs to France, soon became a person of 
little importance in her own court, nor 
had she any consolation excepting in 
the faithful friendship of the Duchess 
de Luynes, a young widow whose name 
was greatly celebrated in Europe after 
she had re-married with tlic Duke de 
Chevreuse. 

This spirited fair one aided the 
young queen in all lier parties of plea¬ 
sure ; they communicated to each other 
all that happened to them either of a 
lively or serious nature, but they con¬ 
trived to turn all into ridicule according 
to the Italian proverb— 

A ffiovine cuor tutto o gioco. 

To the young heart all is sport. 

This the young queen and her ad¬ 
herent verified, for no one at tl»e court 
of France escaped their satirical talents. 
It has been already shown the injurious 
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effect this propensity had on the mind of 
Louis, but the young queen had no 
friend to warn her of her mistake. In¬ 
experienced as she was, Anne of Aus¬ 
tria was not aware that royal mockery, 
smiting as a two-edged sword, is very 
apt to wound the person who wields so 
dangerous and unpopular a weapon.^ 
There was sufficient cause to excite 
the mirth of a lively young girl at the 
court of France. Neglected as a wife, 
the queen consort was surrounded by 
lovers; some avowed passion with malig¬ 
nant motives, andsome from the more ex¬ 
cusable excitement of their own fustian 
vanity. Among the latter class the 
queen and her witty friend saw appear 
once more, as a candidate for a royal 
lady’s love, the ancient Adonis, Duke 
de liellegarde, he wlnr had rivalled 
Henry the (ireat Ih the heart of the 
Fiiir Gabriclle, when he and that mo¬ 
narch were in their youth companions 
in arms. lie had rivalled Henry in 
the heart of the Princess of Guise, and 
prevented that lady from being queen 
of France. lie had acted as the proxy 
for Henry, when ^larie de Medicis was 
espoused in Florence ; and finally,now 
considered himself in his extreme old 
age a fit favourite for her youthful 
daughter-in-law. The Princess of 
Conti and other of the ladies about the 
queen, encouraged the folly of tlie an¬ 
tique gallant, and brought him to a de¬ 
claration, which was a .scene of so much 
drollery that at last the queen’s ladies 
even prevailed on the king, jealous and 
melancholy as was his nature, to be 
witness of it, and laugh heartily at the 
passion of Bellegarde. 

The next object of the sport of Anne 
of Austria ;'nd her merry maids of 
honour, was the formidable Richelieu, 
whom they persuaded to lay aside the 
clerical dress, denoting the high office.s 
of almoner to the queen-mother and a 
bishop withal, and attire himself in 
green, the queen’s favourite colour. 
They particularly insisted on his wear¬ 
ing green stockings, which queer array 
did not especially become a pair of 
bandy legs. In this disguise the Prin¬ 
cess de Conti and the Duchess de Che- 
vreuse privately led Richelieu into tlic 
boudoir of the beautiful queen, telling 
him her majesty had heard that he 
could dance a saraband better than any 


chevalier at court, and that she had a 
particular wish to see him perform one. 
Richelieu, in an unguarded moment, 
seduced by his own vanity and these 
Dalilahs, began to caper, and in the 
midst of the saraband the wdiole bevy 
of the maids of honour rushed into the 
room with a shout of laughter, in which 
the queen heartily joined, while the in¬ 
furiated statesman retired in a worse 
humour than Malvolio, when he dis¬ 
covered the trick that had been played 
on his vanity. But a heavy score did 
Richelieu afterwards reckon, when ar¬ 
rived at the high station of cardinal 
and prime minister, with the thought¬ 
less ones who had made spo>*t with his 
weakness. 

Some authors relate this ridiculous 
scene as happening after Richelieu was 
in plenitude of power, but it was as¬ 
suredly the folly of his earlier life. 

The arrival of Charles I., with his 
favourite Buckingham, at tlie court of 
France, although incognito, occasioned 
a great movement of festivals and mag¬ 
nificent gaieties, which were performed 
before the disguised prince, rather than 
shared in by liim. At this time, while 
d.ancing in a ballet, the beautiful Anne 
of Austria made a conquestof the he.art 
of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
Prince of Wales and Buekingham were 
on their w'ay to Hladrid, for the purpose 
of wooing the sister of Anne of Austria, 
the infanta Maria Althea. 

This courtship ending in nothing but 
a romantic journey ; tw’o years after- 
w'ards the handsome Buckingham came 
in grand embassj' to receive the hand of 
the youngest sister of the king of 
France, tlie only unmarried daughter of 
Marie de Medicis, as a wife for King 
Charles 1. 

The fine person of the EngH.sh fa¬ 
vourite was set off with the most splen¬ 
did jewels of the crown, ami in his in- 
.sane vanity he deemed himself so irre¬ 
sistible, that nothing could hinder him 
from making a declaration of love to 
the Queen of France, a proof of how far 
presumption will carry a coxcomb. The 
foppery of his dress, perhaps, helped 
his delusion, says an English historian. 

“ When Buckingham departed for 
Paris, in lfi25,he took with him twenty- 
seven suits of clothes, covered with the 
ricliest embroidery, and trimmed with 
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gems and lace ; one in particular was 
made of uncut white velvet,^ set all 
over, both cloak and vest with dia¬ 
monds of the value of eighty thousand 
pounds, besides a feather covered with 
brilliants,* as were also his sword, 
girdle, hat-band, and spurs.” 

Thus armed for conquest, Bucking¬ 
ham laid siege to the heart of Anne of 
Austria. A court writer of her times 
thus describes his first declaration, made 
when the queen-consort, the queen- 
mother, and all the court escorted the 
newly-espoused Henrietta Maria on her 
way to England as far as Amiens. 

Queen Anne was promenading with 
her whole suite, on the terrace of a 
castle in the neighbourhood of Amiens, 
btit walking at a little distance from 
them. Buckingham pretended to con¬ 
verse with Count de Putange, equerry to 
the queen; when, watching the moment 
w.hen the queen turned round some pa¬ 
lisades which hid her for a moment 
from the view of her train, Bucking¬ 
ham darted from the astonished equerry, 
and rushing forward fell on one knee 
before her, and took the opportunity of 
pouring forth his passion during this 
momentary tHe-a-tele ; the queen, who 
certainly believed he was seized with a 
mad fit, cried out in a fright, and call¬ 
ing her lingering squire, sharply re¬ 
proved him for leaving her alone. In 
this scene Anne of Austria acted as any 
woman of spirit and virtue would have 
done, when her own matrimonial en¬ 
gagements and those of her imprudent 
lover are considered. 

Buckingham was not contented with 
this repulse ; for, says Madame de Mot- 
teville in her memoirs,“ the queen her¬ 
self did me the honour of relating to 
me the fact, that at the time when, Hen¬ 
rietta Maria bade a final adieu to her 
family, the Duke of Buckingham pre¬ 
sented himself at the side of my coach 
and kissed the hem of my robe; the 
Princess of Conti was with me, and she 
drew the curtain of the coach for a mo¬ 
ment to hide the tears of the despairing 
lover; tears are infections, it is to be 
supposed, continued the queen, for the 
princess rallied me much, declaring 

• I'rinoo Ksterliazy woro just such a parb at 
Her Majesty’!) coronation; "the brilliant plume 
belonpnK l® this diatnotid armour, was the only 
part of it really beautiful to the eye of taste. 


gf Austria, 

she perceived tears in my eyes and that 
she could answer to the king for my 
virtue, but not for my cruelty, and 
many other speeches of the kind which 
had no foundation excepting in her 
own lively spirit of raillery.” 

The queen did not get rid of him so 
easily, for after conducting Henrietta 
Maria as far as Boulogne he received 
some despatches from Charles 1. which 
he declared were of the last importance ; 
and leaviitg the bride of England, he 
went back to the court at head-long 
haste before it lef\: Amiens. As soon as 
he had appointed an infbrview with the 
queen-mother regarding his chimeri¬ 
cal negotiation, he rushed to the apart¬ 
ments of Anne of Austria, and found her 
nearly alone ; it was at the time of the 
petit coucher, when every one knows, 
the sovereigns of F*ance at that day 
held thei r receptions reclining on the berl. 

" I was not astonished at his return,” 
said the queen one day to me, “ for I 
knew by the letters of my dear Duchesse 
deChevreuse, who had accompanied the 
Queen of England, that he was con¬ 
triving some pretext to return; butlwas 
astonislieti at his behaviour wlien he 
threw himself on his knees by the side 
of the bed and began to kiss the 
draperies of it with the most frantic 
expressions of passion.” The queen 
declared she was much embarrassed; 
and this, combined with a feeling of 
displeasure at his want of self-com¬ 
mand in thus compromising her, pre¬ 
vented her from answering him. Mean¬ 
time the Countess de Eaunoi, the then 
lady of honour, sat at the head of the 
bed; she was wise, virtuous, and aged, 
and commenced an awful lecture to 
the duke on his mad intrusion, telling 
him with much severity, that it was not 
the custom of France for the queen to 
listen to such folly, and approaching 
him, tried to make him rise. He re¬ 
sisted her, saying he was a stranger, and 
not ruled by French customs; and con¬ 
tinued to ^dress the queen aloud in 
the most tender strain. The queen at 
last replied with complaints of his au¬ 
dacity, and ordered him, in the severest 
tone, to rise and leave her. He obeyed; 
^d having had an interview with her 
in presence of her whole court, in which 
he did not demean himself a whit more 
discreetly, he departed from France 
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with the full intention of' returning 
thither as soon as possible. 

All them adventures were immedi¬ 
ately carried to Louis XIII. interpreted 
. by Richelieu much to the disadvantage 
of the queen, and occasioned the dismis¬ 
sal of several of her attendants. Putange, 
the equerry, was exiled; Madame de 
Feme! dame d'aiour and sister-in-law 
to the Duchesse de Chevreuse was sent 
to England; and La Porte, the queen's 
physician, dismissed. * 

The report has found its way even 
into the pages of generalizing history, 
that the passioh*^of Buckingham for 
the consort of Louis XIII. occasioned 
the naval war waged between Prance 
and England from the year 1626 to 
1628, because Buckingham meant to 
appear again at Paris as an ambassador 
to treat for peace. Voltaire says, that the 
King of France and Richelieu taking 
advantage of the mania of Buckingham, 
induced Anne of Austria to write to him 
requesting him to delay the English 
expedition destined to relieve the siege 
of Rochelle ; but there is not a shadow 
of authenticity in this report Louis 
XIII, proud, shy and sensitive, would 
not have opened his mind sufficiently 
to command such a proceeding, nor 
would the fierce and jealous Richelieu 
have so far committed himself. 

While the fair queen of Louis was 
thus making conquests and amusing 
herself, in revenge for the neglect of her 
husband, with the follies of the man 
who hoped to succeed him in her heart, 
the queen-mother was passing her time 
embroiled in politics, without having 
either a head or a heart fit for politick 
employment. She was a restless mis¬ 
chief-maker—not by intention, but by 
constitution ; wherever she was, a series 
of broils and heart-burnings was sure 
to be in activity, not from a Machiavel¬ 
lian principle like herrelative Catherine 
de Medicis, but from pure folly and 
want of judgment and a habit of being 
ever colleaguing and tattling with some 
favourite, who was loved with intensity 
during the continuance of friendship 
and disliked when the hot fit was over. 
Marie de Medicis was an exact tran¬ 
script of nine-tenths of the women on 
the surface of modern society. 

It was about the year 1626 that the 
queen-mother began to be conscious of 
the insidious enmity of the creature 


whose fortunes she bad pushed on to the 
highest pitch. Richelieu did not even 
then offer open opposion it to her will, 
but she perceived that whatever she 
wished or proposed in affairs of state 
met with some mysterious and unac- 
ountable impediment. 

She, however, went on with alter¬ 
nate wrangling and reconciliations, till 
Richelieu had set his foot on the high¬ 
est step of power: this was in 1629, 
when he became cardinal and received 
the royal letters patent which made him 
prime minister. At this moment the 
queen-mother showed her resentment by 
dismissing him from the office of super- 
intendant of her household. The year 
was passed in a fierce struggle between 
the two for the mastery over the mind 
of Louis XIII. Apparently, Queen 
Marie obtained the victory, for Louis 
gave the haughty minister his dismissal. 
Marie triumphed. The crafty Riche¬ 
lieu requested one farewell interview 
with his royal master—“ Out of respect 
to his character as cardinal, the king, 
he said, could not refuse his parting be¬ 
nediction and adieu.’* He was brought 
up the back stairs of the Louvre for 
this purpose; he remained one hour 
with the flexile king, and in that hour 
he resumed his empire over Louis. To 
the astonished party of the queen-mo¬ 
ther, who were all prepared to insult 
over the fallen premier, Louis XIII. 
presented Richelieu as his best friend 
and trusted minister, invested with 
higher powers than those of which he 
had recently been deprived; socomplete 
was the revulsion, that the first day of 
November, on which this curious scene 
occurred, was long called “the Day 
of the Dupes." People really believed 
that the sovereign and his minister had 
conspired together for the purpose of 
making all parties unmask their true 
opinions. 

The utter ruin of Marie de Medicis 
swifUy followed the remarkable Joumie 
de dupes. In the month of February, 
succeding it her inexorable ene¬ 

my obtained her arrest and detention 
at the Castle of Compeigne. The friend, 
the domestics, and even the menials of 
Marie were seized as prisoners and 
hurried to the dungeons of the Bastille. 
Her physician underwent the most 
rigorous confinement, and some say 
suffered the torture of the rack. 
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All the favour shown to the widow 
of Henry the Great, was the liberty of 
choosing what part of Europe she pre- 
fered as a place of exile, for banished 
from France Richelieu determined she 
should be; well remembering that, 
twelve years before that period she had 
snet with as complete a reverse, had 
headed a rebel army, and yet returned 
to her former place in the counsels of 
her son. 

Without any difficulty she effected her 
escape from the Castle of Compeigne, 
and retired to Brussels. From thence 
she addressed the most imploring letters 
to her son; and when she found that 
application of no avail, she wrote as a 
supplicant to the Parliament of Paris 
—that parliament which she had often 
defied when regent, and told to con¬ 
cern itself merely‘with processes as a 
tribunal of judicature. Her appeal thus 
commences; — “ The supplication of 
Marie, Queen of France and Navarre 
since the 23d of February, 1631, ar¬ 
rested without accusation or suspicion 
of crime.” Her requests were moderate; 
she did not ask to be restored to her 
rank at court, or her former authority 
in the king's council, but merely to be 
allotted some royal abode in the pro¬ 
vinces of France, the payment of her 
debts, and a fixed revenue. This paper 
was nothing more than a weak and 
inefficient aggravation; she knew the 
parliament had no power to aid her, 
but by this time she had evidently per¬ 
ceived her monstrous folly in flying 
from France, to which her ungrateful 
persecutor determined, with the whole 
strength of his indomitable firmness, 
that she should never return. It was 
the pleasure of Richelieu thatshe should 
retire to Florence, her native country, 
a measure to which Marie had an insu¬ 
perable objection. She had left her 
country as a great heiress, carrying into 
France the finest dowry and the richest 
collection of jewels that country had 
ever received with a queen—the very 
cabin of the galley that brought her 
to France was ornamented with pre- 
dous stones and rare panellings of 
jasper and ebony, and her throne therein 
blazed with diamond Jleur-de-Iis, and 
the tortoises and cross in the arms of 
Medicis were formed of great rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. In this pomp 


and glory had die departed for France, 
and it was not marvellous that she 
should shrink from returning to her 
native Italy, despoiled and broken¬ 
hearted,—she who had so long wielded 
the sceptre of France, and whose chil¬ 
dren sat on the greatest thrones in 
Europe. 

Queen Marie is a noted instance of 
the folly of indulging in measures of 
exasperation without having the power 
qf controfting her enemies. For several 
years she wandered through the Rhen¬ 
ish German states, making Brussels her 
head-quarters, from whence she con¬ 
tinued to annoy the Court of France 
by every means—as mother to the king 
and his heir presumptive, Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans—she could contrive. She 
made a great parade of her consent to 
her youngest son’s marriage, because it 
was offensive to the king and Richelieu, 
an act which caused them to cut off her 
revenues, and leave her utterly without 
resources. In this distress, she craved 
an asylum with her daughter-in-law, 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England. 
After Richelieu hail tried in vain to 
combat, by every sort of intrigue and 
remonstrance, the moral feelings of duty 
and humanity which induced Charles 
1. to give shelter to the persecuted 
mother of his wife, he maliciously vowed 
to revenge himself by involving Eng¬ 
land in the flames of civil war, and that 
he would never remit his enmity to the 
King of England while his life lasted: 
but we think history has laid more 
emphasis on these threats than they 
deserved.* 

In the British Museum a letter is still 
preserved from Marie de Medicis to her 
daughte’’ Henrietta Maria, requesting 
her to use her influence with Charles 1. 
that her wine-merchant’s ship, taken by 
one of Charles l.’s cruisers, might be 
restored to him. There is a postscript 
in the queen-mother’s own hand, saying 
that the poor man had served her long 
and faithfully, and that she should be 
grieved for his great loss. 

It is to the honour of Henrietta Maria 
and her husband, Charles I., that when 


* In the volumes lately published by M. Von 
Raumcr, the peculiar style of nialij;nity in the 
correspondence of the French ambassador at the 
court of Charles, with his own court, is a proof 
of this hatred of Richelieu. 
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Marie de Medicis visited them in ICSB, 
they^ received her with as much dis- 
tinction^ and perhaps more personal 
reverence, than they would have done 
if she had still swayed the sceptre of 
France in plenary power. She was at 
this time little better than a fugitive 
from the wrathful persecution of her 
most ungrateful servant, Richelieu.— 
Charles and Henrietta were themselves 
just tottering on that abyss of calamity 
which, a few years after, Ifeft them 
throneless and homeless. But while 
they yet kept possession of regal state, 
they munificently shared it with their 
fugitive mother. The wonls of one of 
Queen Marie's servants will prove how 
affectionately she was welcomed to 
Kngland ;—“You shall only know,” 
says the Sienr de la Serre, historio¬ 
grapher of France, who accompanied 
his royal mistress in her visit to Eng¬ 
land, “ that the Sieur Lebat, who offi¬ 
ciated as superintendent of her house¬ 
hold, had permission to mark with his 
chalk fifty separate chambers at St. 
James’s, as her apartments, the whole 
furnished by the particular commands 
of the Queen of (»reat Britain, w1k> 
seemed to convert all her ordinary di¬ 
versions into attention to give satisfac¬ 
tion to the queen, her mother.” 

But there was a personal trait of 
affection in Henrietta Maria, recorded 
by de la Serre, which spoke more for¬ 
cibly to the heart than any splendour 
of reception, and cost and trouble of 
furniture could have done. 

Charles hatl met his mother-in-law 
on the road from Harwich, and escorted 
her to London, where their entry was 
made with peculiar magnificence, of 
which our own annals and pictures 
extant of the procession are sufficient 
proof. 

” When,” says de la Serre, who w'as 
present, “ the royal carriage, in which 
were Queen Marie and her son-in-law, 
entered the great quadrangle of St. 
James’s Palace, Queen Henrietta, on 
hearing the first flourish of trumpets, 
left her chamber, and ilcscended the 
great staircase, to receive her august 
mother; she was accompanied by her 
children the Prince of Wales and Duke 
of York, and the two Princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth. The queen being then 
near her time, and in critical^ health, a 


chair was placed for her majesty at the 
foot of the stairs, when on perceiving 
her royal parent, such was her anxiety 
to show her respect, that she arose, and 
advancing to the carriage, endeavoured 
with her trembling hands to open the 
door, which she was too weak to ac¬ 
complish. The moment her mother 
alighted, she fell on her knees before 
her, while her royal children knelt 
around her; the meeting was truly 
affecting.” 

The deep personal reverence paid by 
children to their parents in that age, we 
sec, in this scene, broke through all the 
restraints of court etiquette; and the 
quadrangle of St. Jamesi's Palace, which 
has been the scene of many an histori¬ 
cal event, was never, perhaps, more 
strangely distinguished than when the 
beautiful daugliter of Henry the Great 
was kneeling on its stones with her 
royal children, to receive the blessings 
of a long absent mother. 

The arrival of the queen-mother of 
France was relebrated by the courtly 
rhymes of Waller ;— 

"Great Queen of liuropel where thy off¬ 
spring wears 

All the chief crowns,* whose princes are 

thy heirs. 

As welcome thou to sea-girt Britain's shore. 
As erst Latona (who fair Cynthia bore) 

To Delos was; here shines a nymph as bright 
By thee disclosed with like increase of light. 
Why was her joy in Belgium confined ? 

Or why did you so much regard the wind ? 
Scarce could the ocean, though enraged, 

have tost 

Thy sovereign bark or landed, where the 

coast 

To thy child pays not tribute. Bencynthiaso 
Among her rojml progeny could go. 

Thy godlike rucemust sway the age to come.” 

During the residence of !Marie de 
IMedicis at the English court, she en¬ 
deavoured to gain over BelliSvre, the 
French ambassador, to pave the way 
for her return to France, but was un¬ 
successful, he having been enjoined by 
Richelieu to avoid an opportunity of 
meeting her. They did, however, meet 
at last, by means of a preconcerted plan 

• Louis XIII., her son, King of France; Eliza¬ 
beth, her eldest daughter, Queen of Spain; 
Henrietta Maria, her youngest child, Queen of 
Great Britain. 
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between Charies and Henriette, and the 
interview took place in the Queen’s 
Gallery, at St. James's. The details of 
this rencontre with Bellievre, who was 
both surprised and embarrassed, are 
very interesting; but as they would be 
too long for our memoir, we do not 
copy them. 

In 1639, Charles and Henrietta sent 
over Lonl Germdn to negotiate for 
Marie’s return to Prance ; and the 
queen-mother, fearing the negotiation 
might not meet with the result she so 
anxiously hoped for, humbled herself a 
second time by writing with her own 
hand to Richelieu. It met with no hap¬ 
pier result than that of Lalen, whom 
she had charged to write on the sub¬ 
ject some few years before. The car¬ 
dinal feigned to be touched with the 
misfortune of the queen-mother, but, 
however, refused to solicit the prin¬ 
cess's return. Her despair was at its 
height when she learned Louis had 
given a refusal to Lord Germain, which 
effectually deprived her of all hope of 
ever seeing her son or country again ; 
and her dread of returning to Tus¬ 
cany was so great, that she preferred 
being deprived of every possession ra¬ 
ther that make that country an asy¬ 
lum. 

In 1640, Richelieu, notcontented with 
having alienated Louis's heart from 
Marie, commenced a series of intrigues 
with the English parliament, with a 
view to her expulsion from this king¬ 
dom ; her residence in it never ceasing 
to give him great uneasiness, and, more¬ 
over, he had never finally renounced 
his project of compelling her to re¬ 
tire to Florence. In 1641, Marie, to 
obtain the friendship of the Prince of 
Orange, solicited the marriage of his 
son with the English princess. The 
proposition of the Prince of Orange 
being accepted with joy by Charles and 
Henrietta, the marriage was celebrated 
in the month of June of that year. This 
alliance gave the queen-mother but a 
few short-lived hopes, for the Eng¬ 
lish people at last began to murmur 
against her. The English Parliament 
entreated Charles to no longer keep 
Marie in the kingdom. Charles was 
in too critical a situation to refuse ; he 
made, therefore, Marie feel the neces- 
uty in whidi he found himsdf of beg¬ 


ging her to quit En^;^d, testifying at 
the same time, the pa^n which he expe¬ 
rienced from being forced to withdraw 
from her his royal hospitality. 

Marie de Medicis did not leave Eng¬ 
land until the month of August, 1641, 
when the fortunes of her roytd descend¬ 
ants were lowering still darker than 
her own. Lilly the astrologer, in his 
curious Life and Death of King Charles, 
furnishes us with the following descrip¬ 
tive passage:— 

** I beheld the old queen-mother of 
France departing from London ; a sad 
spectacle of mortality it was, and pro¬ 
duced tears from my eyes to see an 
aged, lean, decrepit queen ready for 
her grave, necessitated to depart from 
hence, having no place of residence in 
the world left her. She had been the 
most stately and magnificent woman of 
Europe, wife to the greatest king that 
ever lived, mother unto his heir, a king, 
and unto two queens." 

She wished to return to Brussels, but 
her son-in-law, Philip IV., irritated by 
some intrigue or other during her re¬ 
sidence, denied her an asylum there. 
She then had recourse to the States of 
Holland, and ultimately embarked for 
that country from Dover towards the 
end of August, 1641, escorted by the 
Earl of Arundel. She staid a short 
time with her grand-daughter’s hus¬ 
band, the Prince of Orange, whose court 
was involved in as much agitation as 
that she had recently quitted. Towards 
the end of October, her wanderings 
ceased at Cologne, and her troubled 
life soon after. Before she was attacked 
with ’'er mortal malady, it is said that 
the sharp sufferings of actual want were 
endured by her. During the winter of 
1642, she had no firing, and her at¬ 
tendants were obliged to cut up the 
tables and chairs, and afterwards more 
costly furniture to furnish fuel for her 
sick chamber. But these circumstances 
must have arisen from some occurrence 
of weather which chance at times in¬ 
flicts on a peculiar district, when high 
and low are forced to suffer together. 
She was at that time in possession of 
jewels sufficient to have bought a wil¬ 
derness of wood j nay, the moveables 
would have sold for the purchase of 
firing. 

According to Arconville, whose ac- 
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count is minute in its details, Marie de 
Medids was attacked with her mortal 
illness, January 25th, 1642; gangrene 
soon made its appearance. She under¬ 
went several operations undertaken to 
preserve her life; but on the 3rd of 
February, she sunk under hersufierings. 

The pope’s legate, Chigi, was at Co¬ 
logne at this juncture ; he attended her 
in her last moments, and was urgent 
in prevailing on- her to forgive Riche¬ 
lieu. She declared that she pardoned 
him all he had done against her; this 
did not, however, satisfy her spiritual 
adviser, who urged her to send the car¬ 
dinal a ring as a token of her amity. 

“ This is indeed too much,’’ replied 
the queen, and with these words on her 
lips, she expired.* 

The house in Cologne is still shown 
where she terminatc<l her days at the 
age of sixty-nine. Her death produced 
little sensation at the court of France, 
where her son and her persecutor were 
both in a state of healdi which bowed 
them towards the grave. Louis XIIL, 
who had no more will of his own than 
a fawn in the folds of a boa-constrictor, 
testified passionate sorrow and remorse 
at hearing of the death of his mother. 
Tlie sincerity of these feelings he tes¬ 
tified by the honours he paid her un¬ 
conscious clay after he was relieved 
from his mental thraldom by the death 
ol' his tyrannical minister. 

While Richelieu lived, the body of 
his victim rested in the humble tomb 
where she had found a refuge from her 
troubles; but the March following the 
death of her persecutor (1643), the 
corpse of the unfortunate queen was 
sent for by her son, and carried in so¬ 
lemn state to France, being by the 
king’s orders received in every town 
in ois dominions with the utmost re¬ 
verence ; finally, it was interred at the 
Abbey of St. Denis, where her famous 
and fatal coronation had taken place. 

Marie de Medicis was the greatest 
patron of the arts France had ever seen 
since the time of Francis I. She was 
an artist herself, and there actually 
exist in some cabinets, proofs of her 

• The Art qf Ferif^ng Dates (a great autho¬ 
rity), declares she died July 3rd, 1642. But the 
tide of eventa leads ui to adopt the date of Ar> 
conville. How eould life have laated till July, if 
gangrene had taken place January 35th ? 


pracrical skill, aha having engraved 
widi her own hand, a portrait of heradf 
on wood, the prints of which are no 
means rare. Perhaps she drew the por¬ 
trait on the block previously to its being 
cot. She gave this block to her first 
painter, Philip de Champagne. 

Paris owes to her the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, which she commenced in 
1615, for a retreat after her regency 
terminated. It was built under ^ di¬ 
rections of Brosse, her architect, after 
the model of the famous Pitti Palazzo 
in her native Florence. Its walls were 
decorated by the superb printings of 
Rubens, now transferred to the Museum 
of the Louvre. The promenade, called 
Cours de Rdne, and the aqueduct of 
Arcueil, with the monastery of the Car¬ 
melites, Rue d’ Enf«r, were the works 
of this queen. 

While Marie de Medicis wore away 
the years of her pilgrimage of exile, the 
fortunes of her daughter-in-law, Anne 
of Austria, had greatly improved. That 
princess had little reason to love her 
mother-in-law, bat her noble, generous 
disposition occasioned her to espouse 
the cause of Marie de Medicis when 
that queen fell into such deep adver¬ 
sity ; and in the French court, after the 
exile of the queen-mother, the party of 
the two queens were considered as one; 
in fact, ril the women in France took 
part against Richelieu, and the haughty 
tyrant found this combination the most 
formidable he had ever experienced, 
and the best of the matter was, it 
finally triumphed by the re-union of 
the king and queen. 

The manner in which this desirable 
event was effected, by the agency of the 
admirable and virtuous Louise de la 
Fayette,* has already been detailed in a 
preceding memoir, to which we refer 
our readers, not being willing to tres¬ 
pass on our space by repetition. 

The year after the re-union of Louis 
XIII. and Anne of Austria, the queen 
was blessed with offspring; the 5th of 
September, lfi38, the heir of France 
was bom. After the expectations of 
France had been so long disappointed, 
public expectation was much excited; 
the people were on Uie qui vive for some 
marvellous event; but it is singular that 


* .See tills Memoir and I'ortniit, Oct. 1836. 
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the most extraordinary story which floats 
unexplained on the surface of history, 
should have been given to the world 
many years after the birth of Louis 
XlV., we mean that of the Iron Mask, 
who it has been affirmed, if any owe, was 
the twin brother of this monarch, and 
the son of Anne of Austria. 

The truth of this strange tale wholly 
depends on the authenticity of the fol¬ 
lowing document, which we find in 
the historical collections of the Baron de 
Grimm, purporting to be a letter writ¬ 
ten by the Duchess de Modena, daugh¬ 
ter to the regent, Philip of Orleans, ad¬ 
dressed to her lover Marechal de 
Richelieu. The original is said to be in 
existence. 

“ Just before Queen Anne of Austria 
gave birth to -Louis XIV., two herds¬ 
men presented themselves before the 
king, and told him they had had a re¬ 
velation, by which they foretold that the 
queen would give birth to two dau¬ 
phins, who would occasion a civil war.” 
The king wrote directly to Cardinal 
Richelieu, who returned for answer, 
“ that he need not alarm himself, and 
requested him to send the two men to 
himthis was done, and the poor pro¬ 
phets were safely lodged in the prison 
of St, Lazare, and obliged perforce to 
hold their tongues. 

The queen was the next day, just at 
the time when the king rose from his 
dinner, brought to bed of a son, after¬ 
wards Louis XIV., in the presence of 
all the authorities usually witnesses at 
such a time ; all the proper documents 
were taken in writing, and Her Ma¬ 
jesty's chamber was cleared. 

Four hours after, Madame Perronet, 
midwife to the queen, came and pri¬ 
vately informed the king that she had 
reason to expect that a twin would be 
born. The king sent for his chancellor, 
and both went privately to the queen's 
apartment, who soon after gave birth to 
a second son, more beautiful and goodly 
than the first. The birth qf this babe 
was attested by a written document, 
which was signed by the chancellor, 
Madame Perronet, the physician, and a 
nobleman in the confidence of the king, 
who was afterwards appointed governor 
to the unfortunate prince. 

Louis XIII. drew up himself, at three 
different times with the chancellor, the 


formulse of the oath which he admi¬ 
nistered to all who were present at this 
second birth, by which they were bound 
never to reveal this important secret, 
excepting the dauphin should happen 
to die; to this oath was appended a 
vow never to discuss the matter among 
themselves. The infant prince was put 
under the care of Madame Perronet,* 
who was ordered to say, that it w’as the 
infant of a court lady that had entrusted 
it to her. 

Gaston of Orleans, the brother of 
Louis XIII., had no male issue; the re¬ 
versionary expectations of the succes¬ 
sion of France, therefore, devolved, 
while Anne of Austria was childless, on 
the Great Conde, who was then, as 
Duke d’Enghien, manifesting those 
grand military talents which made him 
the hero of Europe. The unexpected 
progeny of the king and queen, there¬ 
fore, disappointed the hojies of several 
parties and caused a great ferment of 
discontent in the breasts of many in¬ 
dividuals, nor were there wanting re¬ 
ports of surreptitious offspring among 
these malcontents. These calumnies 

* When the ehild arrived at an a}fe to l)0 
taken out of the hands of uomen, and con¬ 
signed to those of men, hu was entrusted to the 
same nohloman tliat had l)ecn present at bis 
l<irth. He settled bimse.lf with his pupil at 
Dijon, and from this place maintained a constant 
correspondence with Queen Anne of Austria, 
Louis XIV., and Cardinal Masarine. He dhl not 
cease to he a eourtier in his retirement, paying 
the concealeil prince the same deference, as if 
he had been at the court of France. We cannot 
follow all the particulars of the duchess's letter, 
hut will add that the prince, after ids suspicions 
been raised by the veneration with which his 
f'overnor treated him, privily examined a casket 
in which his mother’s letters were put, and by 
comparing himself witli the pnrtiait of the king, 
fully discovered the secret of his birth. This 
discovery led to the long imprisonment of 
himself and governor, and as the resemblance to 
bis twin brother was marvellous and striking to 
ail beholders, the poor prisoner's features were 
concealed in a mask of black velvet with iron 
springs. 

Louis XV. in his minority was very'enrious to 
know who this mysterious captivo might bo; he 
had promised some of bis favourite courtiers to 
tel! them, the day he attained his majority. On 
tliat day they crowded around him with questions 
on the subject, but he only answered: “ You 
cannot know it.” Madame Campan says, that 
Louis XVIII. made every inquiry possible after 
the restoration, to solve this historical enigma, but 
all documents had been destroyed by tho re¬ 
volution. 
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were completely silenced by the birth 
of another son, September 21, 1G40, 
when Anne of Austria became the mo¬ 
ther of Philippe, afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, the ancestor of the present 
reif^ning family of France. 

Being thus the joyful mother of heirs 
to France, Anne of Austria obtained 
tile degree of power and consideration 
in the kingdom which was her just due; 
and the declining health not only of the 
king, but that of the tyrant of France, 
Richelieu, caused all persons now to 
look up to the queen as the probable 
sovereign of France during a long re¬ 
gency. 

This change in her prospects was 
borne by her with her usual greatness 
of mind ; it made no diiference in her 
manners, and the friends who loved her 
in adversity found that she was indeed 
worthy of the device and motto she 
had assumed for herself. 

The device was a pomegranate: the 
motto —" Not for my crown.”* 

The pomegranate being a fruit of 
much beauty and use, though its crown 
is worthless, the delicacy of this senti¬ 
ment slioived that Anne of Austria was 
worthy of the blessings of pri vate fr iend- 
ship; indeed, the devoted attachment 
of Clara d' Hautefort,* of Louise de la 
Fayette, and of the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse, shows that she was capable of 
inspiring disinterested affection. 

Cardinal Richelieu preceded his royal 
master to the tomb ; he died in the full 
possession of his office, December 4th, 
Jt)42, in the fifty-secomi year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of his government, 
leaving the mantle of his power to Ma¬ 
zarine, a creature of his own, more sup¬ 
ple, but not less inclined to despotism 
than Richelieu himself. 

When Louis XIII. heard of the death 
of Richelieu, he merely said :— 

“ Then there is a great politician 
gone.’* 

But the king’s own days were num¬ 
bered ; he was fast sinking into the 
atrophy which terminated his life. He 
was not abandoned in the time of suf¬ 
fering and agony, but received to the 
last, the tenderest personal attentions 
from the queen. 

Dubois, the king's valet-de-chambre, 
Novomber 1836, Portrait and Memoir. 


who has left a veiy interesting det^l of 
tlie death-scene of this monarch, men¬ 
tions a dialogue that passed between 
him and the young dauphin, who was 
then only four years old. About three 
weeks before the demise of Louis XIII. 
the ceremony of the dauphin's baptism 
had been performed with great pomp, 
the principal godfather to the young 
prince being the Cardinal Mazarine, 
prime minister of France, and the god¬ 
mother Charlotte IVIarguerite,* mother 
to the Great Conde. 

After the ceremony the king asked 
the prattling dauphin whether he knew 
what his name was ? 

“Yes,” replied the child, “lam called 
Louis XIV.” 

“Not yet, my son,” said the king 
solemnly, “ but very soon, for such is 
the will of God.” 

The innocent child, who did not 
attach the slightest idea of losing his 
sire by his reply, testified the acutest 
sorrow when the king’s approaching 
death was explained to him, and con¬ 
tinued to mourn fur him in a manner 
extraordinary for his years. But this 
was not surprising when it is considered 
that all the affections of Louis XIII. 
were centred on his two beautiful 
infants. 

The king viewed the approach of 
death as the greatest of blessings, and 
professed himself weary of a life where 
those whom he loved the best had been 
always torn from him, and in many 
instances cut off, by an exercise of what 
seemed to be his own power. Though 
like his mother, it is probable he was 
by nature exceedingly averse to any¬ 
thing like blood or cruelty. 

Richelieu neither sufiered him to 
enjoy the company of wife, brother, 
mother, or friend. The death doom of 
any person was sure to go forth for 
whom the king manifested an attach¬ 
ment. A heavy melancholy preyed on 
the heart of Louis to his last hour. He 
expressed some satisfaction at hearing 
of the brilliant victories gained by the 
Great Conde his kinsman; he appointed 
Anne of Austria regent during the 
minority of his son, and composed him¬ 
self to die on the 14th of May, the 
anniversary of his father's assassination, 

* Soo this Memoir and Portrait, Dec. 1836. 
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leaving a character much misrepresented 
by history. 

The vigorous but despotic ministry 
of Richelieu had pushed France to a 
high pitch of prosperity, and in this 
state it was found bv Anne of Austria 
when she assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment for her infant son. 

She was assisted by the able and 
artful Mazarine, who, with a very hand¬ 
some person and fascinating manners, 
soon established himself in the good 
graces of the queen-regent. There are 
many proofs, notwithstanding the scan¬ 
dals of that day, that the queen-regent 
limited her regard for this great man 
to a complacent friendship, and that be 
was repulsed with the utmost majesty 
of reproof if he ever ventured on the 
slightest liberty which showed that he 
forgot their relative stations; but the 
evidence of eye-witnesses of the con¬ 
duct of a royal personage is never 
believed till all self-interest has been 
placed out of the question by death; 
therefore, during her life, the name of 
Anne of Austria was implicated with 
that of Cardinal Mazarine in the float¬ 
ing scandals of a time of great political 
agitation. Madafne Motteville has left 
' a description of Queen Anne when she 
assumea the regency. 

“ Being recalled to court after I had 
quitted it for some years, 1 wished to 
compere the queen’s appearance as she 
was when 1 left her, with what 1 at 
present found her. Perhaps the idea 
of her now being the sovereign of 
France gave her in my eyes a more 
majestic demeanour than she possessed 
during her unhappiness; yet she never 
appeared more amiable, nor more beau¬ 
tiful, and she always outshone the ftiir- 
est in her circle. At the time when I 
was driven from her court,^he wore 
her hair, according to the fashion of 
that day, in a round coiffure, much 
creped and loaded with powder, and 
now she wore it in falling curls. She 
had lost some of the ddicacy of her 
bloom, and her nose, always aquiline, 
had assumed a decided character; ac¬ 
cording to the Spanish custom she wore 
a good deal of rouge, but she was always 
dazzlingly fair; a finer skin than her's 
was never seen. Her eyes were per¬ 
fectly beautiful; sweetness and majes^ 
met in them, and their hazel tint made 


their glances more lively. Her mouth 
was little, and of vermillion hue; the 
slight fullness about the lips, which 
bespoke her of the house of Austria, 
was not exaggerated into a defect, but 
was positively a beauty. The form of 
her face was fine, and her brow noble. 
Her hands and arms were surpassing 
in loveliness; their fame had been pub' 
lished throughout Europe, but nothing 
the poets could say regarding their 
form and whiteness could exaggerate 
their beauty. Her throat was fine, her 
stature majestic, and her person inclined 
to fullness. Her mien was lofty with¬ 
out being proud. Her style of beauty 
inspired the hearts of those who saw 
her with a tenderness ever united with 
veneration and respect She was, in 
addition to her other excellencies, sin¬ 
cerely pious, having received early reli¬ 
gious impressions from her mother. 
Marguerite of Austria, who died in the 
odour of sanctity.’’ 

The queen-regent was very delicate 
respecting the quality of every sort of 
linen that approa^ed her person.— 
France could scarcely furnish cambric 
fine enough for her use. Onet day 
when she was particularly fastidious 
in rejecting different pieces of cambric 
brought for her approval. Mazarine 
said to her:— 

"Madame, if ever you should be 
condemned in the next world, your 
purgatory will be to sleep in Holland 
sheets.” 

She was passionately fond of flowers, 
but could not bear the smell of roses, 
nor even endure the sight of them 
when painted. Some other instances 
have been found before and since of 
this strange antipathy. 

Anne ^ Austria, at the commence¬ 
ment of her regency, was forced to' 
continue the war against her brother, 
Philip IV., whom, nevertheless, she 
tenderly loved. The victory of Rocroi, 
which gave lustre to her government, 
was won against her brother and native 
country. The war continued till 1647, 
and on the termination of it the people 
of France rushed into the dvil war 
called the Fronde, which promised to 
be as calamitous and as destructive to 
royally as the contemporary parlia¬ 
mentary war going on in England. 

The might was much the same: the 
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Fronde was simply the struggle of the 
^rliament of Paris for its legislative 
rights, while a faction of the aristocracy 
took part with the malcontent civilians. 
There was a grand struggle in the 
seventeenth century between royalty 
and the people, each wished for a law¬ 
less extinction of their power. The 
kings of Europe chose to be despotic 
after the example of those of Spain, 
where Philip 11. had succeeded in ex¬ 
tinguishing the Cortes : the people had 
a strong bias for establishing republics. 
As these extremes could not meet, civil 
war was the consequence, which was 
raging at the same era in England, 
Holland, and France. Infinite sorrow 
and suifering to the great body of the 
people in either country was the result. 

Anne of Austria had acted uncon- 
scientiously in making herself absolute 
regent. Her husband, with a degree of 
moral justice for which no one has 
given him credit, even when relating 
the circumstances, had by his will left 
the government of the country, during 
the minority of his infant son, in her 
hands, with the wholesome and rational 
restraint of a council; but the queen 
observed not these proper restrictions. 
The consequence was the war of the 
Fronde. As for the odd name of this 
war, no one agrees whence it was de¬ 
rived, but it appears to have originated 
from a bitter point of wind, either north 
or north-east, so termed, which puts 
people in an ill-humour. This is im¬ 
plied in some lines of Barillon:— 

Un vent de Fronde, 

S’est leve ce matin, 

Je crois qu 'il gronde 
Contre le Mazarin. 

Un vent de Kronde 
S'est leve ce matin. 

Memoirs of MaMle. de Montpensier, 
VoL 1. 

Cardinal de Retz explains the origin 
of the term somewhat diflerently:— 

“ Bauchqument happened to say in 
jest that the parliament acted like the 
schoolboys in the ditches of Paris, who 
sling* stones, and run away when they 
see the beadle, but meet again as soon 
as he turns his back. This was thought 
a very pretty comparison. It came to 

• Fronde i« the French for a sling. 

A A— von. XIV.- AFRin. 1K19. 


be a subject for ballads, and upon the 
peace between the king and parliament 
it revived, and was applied to those 
who were not accommodated with the 
court, and we studied to give it all pos¬ 
sible currency, because we observed it 
augmented the heat of the people- We 
therefore resolved that night to wear 
hatbands, made in the figure of a sling, 
and had a great quantity of them made, 
ready to be distributed among a parcel 
of blunt fellows, and we wore them 
ourselves last of all; fur it would have 
looked like much affectation, and have 
spoiled all, had we been the first in the 
mode. It is inexpressible what influ¬ 
ence this trifle had upon the people ; 
their bread, hats, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
fans, garnitures, were d la mode de 
Fronde, and we ourselves were more in 
the fashion by this toy than in reality. 
And the truth is, we had need of all 
our shifts to support us against the 
whl>le royal family.”* 

The Fronde rebellion was at its height 
in 1648, the very year stained with the 
murder of Charles I. in England. 

The queen-regent could no longer 
appear abroad without being insulted; 
she was called by no other name than 
that of Dame Anne, or if any other 
epithet was added, it was sure to be a 
vile one. The populace reproached her 
most virulently with her supposed fond¬ 
ness for Mazarine, and what was still 
more insufferable, her ears were filled 
wherever she went with the grossest 
ballads and lampoons. 

She was now obliged, January 6th, 
1649, to fly from Paris with her chil¬ 
dren and her minister, and to retire to 
St. Germain's; she was even reduced 
to pawn the crown jewels in order to 
obtain the necessaries of life. The 
young king was in want of everything, 
and wasVbrced to dismiss his pages 
because they could not be paid or fed. 
Indeed, the royal fugitives from Eng¬ 
land, Queen Henrietta Maria and her 
children, could scarcely be supplied 
with sufficient money for their personal 
wants. 

The queen-regent, with tears in her 
eyes, besought the Great Conde to pro¬ 
tect the young king; and this idol of 


* Memoiif of Cardinal de Fetz. 
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the popular party veered with singular 
inconsistency from the parliatnent to 
the queen, and back again, till it is 
nearly impossible to trace his motives 
or movements, excepting it is known 
that his heart was with the royal family, 
but he was actuated by a deep hatred 
of Mazarine, whose banishment he at 
one time procured to Cologne. 

Perhaps the example of the horrid 
military despotism established in Eng¬ 
land by Cromwell, which had succeeded 
a republic as its natural consequence, 
tended more than anything to pacify 
the contending parties in Paris, who 
naturally thought that one despot was 
better than thirty thousand; they there¬ 
fore subsided into tranquillity about the 
year 1654. Mazarine then returned in 
triumph from exile, and the young king 
coming soon-after of age, that era of 
magnificence commenced which is still 
called the Augustan age of France. 

The young king was in love with 
the most beautiful of Cardinal Maza¬ 
rine’s nieces, Marie Mcincini, whosprung 
from an It^ian family of low origin; 
the nieces of the cardinal were not 
even the daughters of a gentleman, yet 
Mazarine secretly meditated the mad 
ambition of placing Marie on the throne 
of France, but he dreaded the high 
spirit of the queen. Willing to sound 
her thoughts on the matter, he affected 
to lament that he feared the king's pas¬ 
sion would lead him to marry Marie. 

"If the king were capable of thus 
lowering himselfj" was the reply of 
Anne of Austria, " I would, with my 
second smi and the nation, array myself 
against him, and against you.” 

Had the queen ever compromised her 
own character, by allowing any undue 
liberty to Mazarine, she could not thus 



The queen saw her son united to her 
own niece, the Infanta Marie Theresa,* 
daughter of her brother, Philip IV. 
Mazarine died the year after this al¬ 
liance was completed. Meantime, Anne 
of Austria, afflicted with an agonising 
and incurable malady, could no lunger 
enjoy the high prosperity to which her 
house had arrived. 

• ^ tiiic Portrait anOlcaiiSf,'june, 1836. 


She suffered at the same time from a 
cancer and a cancerous eruption of the 
most malignant description. She bore 
her intense miseries with exemplary 
resignation. On one occasion she was 
known to bare her once beautiful arms, 
and show them to the vain and giddy 
beauties of the Court: 

"See, ladies,” she said, "these are the 
arras once celebrated throughout Eu¬ 
rope for their incomparable beauty, and 
what are they now the hand of God 
has touched the pride of tlie flesh ? yet 
can 1 truly say it is good for me that 1 
have been thus afflicted.” She con¬ 
tinued in this holy frame of mind till her 
deatli. 

The best trait in the character of 
Louis XIV. was the attention he paid 
to his suffering mother; he left all his 
pleasures and all his magnificence to sit 
whole days and nights w'ithin the cur¬ 
tains of her bed, supporting her tortured 
form in his arms or on his bosom, hu¬ 
mouring the restlessness of her anguish 
with exemplary patience. Although 
the inalodour arising from her dreadful 
malady made the room insufferable to 
her attendants, the filial duty of the 
young king was never wearied. 

She was released from existence the 
20th of January, 166(i, at the age of 64 
years. Her only fault was the assistance 
she gave to Mazarine in the establish¬ 
ment of absolute power. Her son con¬ 
sidered that the despotic power he pos¬ 
sessed, which he valued highly, (and 
left as a fatal inheritance to his unfor¬ 
tunate descendants), was wholly owing 
to his mother’s firmness in the war of 
the Fronde. Louis XIV. found that 
walking into the senate of his country 
just as he left the chase, in his hunting 
garb, with his riding whip in his hand, 
and dismissing it arrogantly from its 
legislative duties for ever, was a task as 
easy as Cromwell’s more celebrated 
exploit of thrusting the speaker out of 
his chair, and clearing the House of 
Commons with his band of armed 
despots. 

l^uis XIV. committed this wick¬ 
edness with impunity in his insolent 
boyhood, just after he came of age, but 
his mother's regency is guilty of the 
great wrong of preparing the way for 
destroying the freeaom of tliis distin- 
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guisbed assembly, which retained much 
of the old Frankish justice and wis-> 
ilom: an assembly respected by St. Louis, 
by Charles the Wise, by Louis XII., 
father of his people, honoured by Henry 
the Great, and all the best princes of 
the royal line. Had Anne of Austria 
brought up her son with due reverence 
f(nr the ancient laws of his country. 


the horrors of the French revcdution 
might have been spared. , ^ 

This was the chief, if not the only 
fault of magnitude committed by Anne 
of Austria; had she never reigned.her 
life would have been nearly blameless. 
As a woman she was good and amiable, 
as a sovereign she committed one great 
and irreparable error. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OP ANNE OP AUSTRIA, 

Magnytcenilif coloured from the original, painted from life hy Rubens, in the 

Luxembourgh Gallery. 


The graceful dress of her country 
well became the majestic person of 
Anne of Austria, and as she usually 
wore the Spanish costume, it gave a 
tone to the works of the fine painters 
of her era, who afterwards brought it 
to the perfection seen in the portraits 
of Vandyke. 

The fair hair of Anne of Austria is 
braided under an emerald and pearl 
coronet at the top of her head ; the 
hair is parted with a few curls low on 
the front, and on each side are short 
clusters of curls. Vandyke’s portraits 
are often seen in this style, with the 
exception that the curls are long fall¬ 
ing ringlets, depending lower than the 
throat; a wonderful improvement on 
this costume, which we recommend to 
the noble ladies who mean to adopt the 
style of’this portrait in court dress for 
the approaching season—such dress be¬ 
ing afterwards most eligible for fancy 
balls; this is, at present, the routine of 
the high top at Paris and Vienna, of 
which the beautiful Archduchess So¬ 
phia is an instance, whose antique royal 
costume is the admiration of tne impe¬ 
rial court. But to proceed with our 
description: the row of throat pearls 
is the only necklace worn by Anne of 
Austria, the rest of the parure of jewels 
being distributed over the tabs of the 
corsage surrounding the waist and on 
the shoulders. 

The dress is of rose-coloured satin. 


trimmed with rich gold lace ; the cor¬ 
sage is pointed, has three rows of gold 
lace down the front, richly studded 
with emeralds and pearls in clusters. 
The ruff is square and high at the 
back ; there is a continuation of clasps 
of jewels on each side, which meet 
under a magnificent brooch of emeralds 
on the front of the bust; these are to 
clasp the dress at pleasure up to the 
throat when the ruff,assumed a round 
form, an arrangement desirable when 
we remember that even so late as the 
seventeenth century, royal ladies some¬ 
times appeared in processions on horse¬ 
back in full dress. The sleeves are of 
the full hanging form lined with white 
satin, open from the epaulettes and clasp¬ 
ed with a jewel just above the wrist ; 
when unclasped, they are so long as 
nearly to reach the ground, and are in 
this state exceedingly graceful : the 
tight under-sleeves are of gold and 
pale green brocade, with ruffles at the 
wrists. 

The skirt has a slight tendency to 
the hoop form, merely to support the 
train and g athers at the back ; the 
train is orno length, only an elegant 
sweep. The gold bordering surrounds 
it and passes up the front, where it is 
ornamented by little puffs and tags. In 
the front of the skirt slashes are cut 
to show the M'hitc satin lining. The 
queen holds in her right hand a large 
gold fan. 
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The tender cast of woman's gentle form 

Shrinks from contention with the strong and bold; 
But her heart's glow is full, and deep, and warm, 
Beyond what quickens frames of sterner mould. 

A lady loved a knight, and scarce repress'd 
The pure emotions of her youthful breast; 

His love untold she knew—her eye could see 
What words despoil of half its fervency. 

How should words tell what beauty tells the heart > 
Faint echo of the thrilling voice of love— 

Words are the offspring of mere mortal art. 

And beauty has a language from above. 

Their’s was the sweeter and the stronger faith 
That was not whisper’d even with a breath ; 

But from afar the gathering cry of strife 
Resounds;—^the savage stake of war is—life. 

Bold blood shall flow in many a rippling brook— 

The knight must to the field—with truth o'erflows 
His too full heart—and in liis earnest look 
Simplicity gave strength to all that rose 
From soul to lip spontaneous—she was thrill'd 
With all the joys of fond, fond hope fulfill'd. 

Not e’en to hush her heart the maiden strove; 

But candid, graceful, blushing, look'd her love. 

The sun was up that call'd him from his hold ; 

And o’er his mail she bound a silken gauze 
All glittering with embroidery of gold. 

So beautiful, that what in truth it was. 

It seem'd to be—a pledge of love. The hand 
Which o'er that work had toil’d with high command 
Now trembled, bashful of its skilfulness. 

Though but for love it might have trembled less. 

'Twas from her bower the maiden came ; nought there 
Was fashion’d to rough hands or purpose rude. 

But gentleness embalm'd the chasten’d air. 

And voice, or step uncouth, durst not intrude. 

There kindness temper'd word, and look, and thought; 
And there, full many a day the lady wrought 
In her own soft abode, secure, alone. 

With skill and care which none but lovers own. 

And while her dexterous hand, with graceful art, 
o’er the glowing tissue ; each point shone 
Wrth some young dreaming of a maiden’s heart! 

So o’er the cygnet broods the snow-white swan_ 

So o’er that silken mist the lady bent 
Her fond ex.strace, and while thus intent. 

To her time’s tide ebb'd on with sweetness rife. 

A rosy, sparkling, blissful stream of life. 
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Here Fancy call’d within her ma^c scope 
The hidden destinies of future hours, 

And all was glad~a bright May-morn of hope 
All gaudy with its sunshine and its flowers. 

Flits now that scarf amid the stirring scene 
Of warfare—far from ladye bow’r—^’tis seen 
*Mid arms, and plumes, and banners proudly spread. 
And steeds that rouse the dust with ^tful tread. 

Swells the loud clarion o’er the slumb’ring plains. 

And echo’s mellow voice returns the sound. 

Music should tell of gladness ; but those strains 
Speak but of glory to the host around ! 

Ana glory isolates the heart from all 

That binds it to the earth—^save honour’s call; 

There rings defiance in that martial breath— 

The peal of those who tramp the way to death. 

What order reigns throughout the vast array; 

How each appointment, cai-efully complete. 

Portends the peril of the coining fray 

When foe and fast-advancing foe shall meet. 

They come—see—wildly tossing in the throng. 

Deep in the straggle of the fierce and strong. 

The scarf—where all their fury thousand's pour— 
Skims, bravely dancing to the battle’s roar. 

Oh ! tranquil home! sweet bow’r ! where undisturb’d. 
Each pulse that beats more sweetly to the soul 
Securely flow’d, and all that should be curb’d 
Of wayward passion slept in deep control! 

Abode of peace J is yon thy love-gift ? yon 
The lady’s toil that spurs its wearer on 
’Mid deeds of terror—dauntlessly to share 
All that the reckless can inflict or bear? 

'Tis mockery, the work of softer art—- 

Of all that tends o’er life to cast a charm— 

Bids him be worthy of a gentle heart. 

And deal red slaughter with a hero’s arm. 

Thou knightly scarf, with what emotions swell 
Those countless bosoms! with them does there dwell 
One kindly impulse ? Ere the day be won, 

W hat impulse ask yu ? Battle has but one. 

Disorder and confusion seem to reign 

Where late the legions strictly marshall’d stood : 

But seeks each heart and hand uong the plain 
In deadly unison of purpose—blood ! 

In cordiality of fell intent 

For mutual havoc did they meet, to vent 

In dire destruction ev'r^ enei*]^ 

Which wrath and fiendish vimence supply. 

They met, the plains with human gore to dye. 

To fill tl|e smiling vales with objects dread. 

With wounds, with moanipgg of deep agony. 

And tile distortion of dj^paZe-faced dead. 
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For this they met; for this they_ train'd their bands; 
For this^ to use of arms were skill'd their hands; 

For this assiduous ere they tfx>k the field. 

They learn'd how best to smite, how best to shield. 

'Tis done—'tis hush’d ; and soil'd and wet with gore 
Full many a splendid garment hugs the dust. 

The fearful work of rage—the conflict o'er. 

Now daunts the eye averted in disgust. 

Anon, in courtly halls the Scarf as bright. 

Or still more radiattt, beams with vict'ry'a light. 
Honour’d and welcomed from the field of strife. 

Prized by the peril of a precious life. 

The hand by which 'twas given now gently press'd 
The arm encircled by its welcome girth. 

Joy crowns the beautiful, the brave, the blest— 

Blest as if sorrow dwelt no more on earth. 

Fair damsel! in the proud and happy mood 
That now dispels thy fond solicitude. 

Has there come o'er thee not one passing thought 
Of those whose hearts, like thine, were terror-fraught ? 

Of those who learned the tidings of the fray— 

With brimful eyes, and bosoms big with woe— 

Hoes it not tou<^ thee on that glorious day. 

How many hearts were riven at each blow ? 

Nor whom in broken visions of the night 
The clang of arms and bleeding forms affright ? 

Thy heart is glad ; nor can it reckon now. 

What cost the palm that decks thy hero’s brow. 

Triumphal badge of pride and power, how few 
Can look on thee and feel their hearts not yearn ? 
Thy magic wreath so fascinates the view. 

That thy true worth the fall'n alone discern ! 

Thou victor’s bride ! list! list! what ear but thine 
Should learn the feats for which bright laurels twine. 
Brave friends are gone ; they sleep in honour's grave. 
And mark what signal fruits fair vict’ry gave. 

Where long, with foot tenacious of the field. 

Trod stubborn resolution, wild dismay 
Is spread—^the vanquish'd fly—^they yield 

The harvest of the strife—the conqueror’s prey. 

Yon city’s groaning portals open wide 
As war ])ours in its formidable tide ; 

The air resounds with exultation’s shout. 

And high o'er head victorious standards flout. 

Tlie chariots with their men-at-arms roll by | 

Now foot, now horsemen, occupy the strand. 

Stem confidence is knit in every eye, 

A fearful welcome glitters in eadh hand. 

^^th the glad trumpet mingles, as they come. 

The silver cymbal's gingling voice ; the drum. 

The rolling drum, whose animating beat 
Seems, while it marks the st^, to urge the feet. 
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The lively carol of the shrill-toned fife. 

The shining arms, rich mail, and tramping horse ; 
The innumerable host, all full of life 

And triumph, signalise the victor’s course. 

The eye can gather gladness far and near; 

Gladness in ev’ry sound salutes the ear ; 

Rank after rank through all the host is glad. 

Yet awe rides with them, and the heart is sad. 

There—there—the captives—war—^the pageantry 
Without that spectacle were incomplete ; 

Mark how it swells the pride of victory 
To lead the valiant humbled by defeat. 

Read, read those haggard looks of mute despair— 

All lost—home—children—wives—is written there! 
All lost—save life—and that a life of thrall. 

Crown, crown their anguish with a victor's gall. 

Valour 1 thou art the lightning of the storm! 

Thy brightest flush forebodes the deepest ill! 
Conquest, thou tempter! in thy fairest form 
Thy path lies over death and ruin still. 

What though a day, an hour perchance, has put 
The riches of a province at thy foot ? 

Though luxury profuse around thee flow, 

*Tis wrung from want, and bitterness, and woe. 

Revels the victor in his right—excess 

Spares not the last fond hope of the forlorn. 

Heeds not the yearning bowels of distress 
That sue for pity, and is met with scorn. 

The weak shall leed the strong ; deep, deeper stoop 
Heads which e’en now with poignant sorrow droop : 
This, this is glory ; this what might and fraud. 

And evil passion bid the world applaud. 

’Tis a debasing of a noble name 

To call that valour which delights in blood. 

Which seeks its meed in trophies, spoil, rule, fame—• 
Its element in battle’s crimson flood. 

That is true valour—courage—that alone 
Whose honest aid right, justice, virtue, own ; 

Whose generous weapon gleams but to oppose 
The foul invader of our home’s repose. 

So bursts its ardour, sacred and sublime. 

The bulwark of the virtuous and the free ! 

While the fell scourge that roams from clime to clime. 
Disporting in the world's calamity. 

But gluts licentiousness and pride by turns. 

And joyless still its hell of passion burns; 

The soul’s bright harvest, grateful blessings shower 
On him who ^elds us from oppression’s power. 

Lady, if Heaven bless thee with a son. 

Tell him rapacity is ever slack 
To hush war’s horrid damour. Bid him shuu 
Shame and dishonour in unjust attack. 
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Tell hhn the highest courage is not shown 
In reeking fields, in countless hosts o erthrown! 

Danger and death full many a heart has braved 
To sink in pride, in pleasure’s toils enslaved. 

Let not the hideous scene of carnage claim 
The toil of thy fair hand. Go, fill the part 
Which He who made thee gentle, gave to tame 
The headlong impulse of man’s ruder heart. 

Thy soft dominion o’er his will exert. 

The swelling tide of passion to avert; 

So shall he, docile to thy kindly sway. 

From things that make not happy turn away. 

Go, tell the proud the duty of high birth. 

To teach with high example self-command ; 

To humanize the humbler child of earth 
Let great possessions greater souls expand; 

Plucking out seeds of bitterness and strife. 

Not urging, prodigal of human life. 

Blind thousands on, in bhxidshed to debate 

The vain and unjust quarrels of the great. . B. W. 


PENSEE.—No. Vlir. 

T> A N A E. 


I saw 8 flower in a pathless wood 
Deep-hidden in a mazy labyrinth 
Of rank wild grass, briars, and prickly leaves ; 
’Twas a strange donjon for so fair a thing. 

Dreary, and dark, and rude : but as I gazed 
On its transparent hues and bending grace, 

A golden sunbeam stealing from a cloud, 

Alit on the green summit of the wood. 

And, lover-like, heeding no obstacles. 

Toil’d through the clustering foliage and thick shade 
Of interwoven boughs, through tangled brake. 

Briar, and branching fern, and tarr’“d not. 

Till, having reached its bourne, it smiling lay 
On the white bosom of that lonely flo wer. 

It was a pleasant sight to see how soon 
The pretty prisoner raised its drooping head. 

And gave back smile for smile ; and opening wide 
Its leaves, that erst were folded, seem to woo 
The shining guest still nearer to its heart. 

It was a pleasant sight; and while I eyed 
Their amorous dalliance, many a gentle thought 
Arose unsummoned. Fancy, too, put forth 

Her wanton witchery, and lured me fm*_ 

A veiling wanderer—I scarce can tell 
Whither, so rapid was her sunny flight, 

elfin led : but once methought, 

Twining the flow'ret in her rainbow wreath. 

She bore it, followed by the golden beam. 

To by-gone ages and to distant climes ; 

And called it Danae. 


T. W. 
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A Chronicle of the Borders of the Rhine. 
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CHAPTBB I. 

On a cold but fine night towards the 
end of the autumn of the year 1340, a 
solitary cavalier was seen proceeding at 
a swift pace along the narrow pathway 
bordering the left bank of the Rhine. 
To have judged by the lateness of the 
hour, and the speed with which the 
traveller was progressing, one would 
have supposed that he intended stopping 
for the night at the little town of Ober- 
winter, which he had just entered, but 
such was not the case; he proceeded at 
the same pace through several of its 
narrow and circuitous streets, with 
which he seemed familiar, and in a brief 
space was seen quitting the town by an 
opposite gate to the one by which he 
had entered it a few minutes previously. 
At the moment the drawbridge was 
lowering behind him, the full moon, 
hitherto invisible, burst through her 
dusky veil, and coming forth in all her 
brilliant and resplendent lustre, shone 
calmly and peacefully amidst the moving 
masses of clouds whose fantastic forms 
w’ere fast rolling along the azure canopy 
of heaven. We will avail ourselves of 
this fugitive ray to take a rapid glance 
at the nocturnal traveller. He was a 
man of about forty-eight or fifty years 
of age; in frame strongly built and ath¬ 
letic, and in height below what is deno¬ 
minated the middle size. As the coun¬ 
try through which he was travelling 
was at that period in a state of perfect 
tranquillity, he had divested himself of 
his weighty helmet and affixed it to his 
saddle-bow, replacing it by a sort of 
capuchon, composed of steel net-work 
or mail, lined with cloth, forming a 
complete screen against the cold night 
air, and which, when his helmet occu¬ 
pied its wonted place, fell in a point 
between his shoulders. Nature had 
likewise bountifully furnished his head 
■with an equally warm covering, in be¬ 
stowing an abundant crop of hair, over 


which time had already commenced its 
ravages, and which, falling in thick 
profusion round his face, gave a milder 
cast to features which in youth might 
have been called stem, but which, with 
the grizzly accompanimeht we have just 
noticed, had now assumed the g^ave 
and peaceable expression of that of the 
lordly lion. As to his rank, that could 
have only been a secret to those who 
were ignorant of the science of heraldry. 
On his helmet was displayed his crest— 
the coronet of a count, together with a 
naked hand and arm, the former grasp¬ 
ing an unsheathed rapier; while upon 
his shield, - suspended from the other 
side of his saddle, were emblazoned 
upon a red ground the three stars, 
placed two and one, of the house of 
Homburgh, one of the most noble as 
well as the most ancient of all Germany. 
For the benefit of such of our readers 
as wish to be more intimately acquainted 
with the personage in question, we shall 
add that the Count Karl de Homburgh 
was on his return from Flanders, 
whither he had been sent by Louis V., 
Emperor of Bavaria, to give the assist¬ 
ance of his good sword to Edward III., 
King of England, who, eighteen months 
previously, had received the title of 
vicar-general of the empire ; and who 
(thanks to the twelve months’ truce 
which he had just signed with Philip 
de Valois, at the intercession of Madame 
Jeanne, sister to the French monarch, 
and mother of the Count de Hainaut), 
had restored the cavalier to momentary 
liberty. 

Arrived at the village of Melhem, 
the traveller quitted the direct road 
which he had pursued since he left 
Coblentz, and turned at once into a 
pathway leading through some private 
domains. In an instant man and horse 
had plunged into a deep ravine; but 
shortly re-appearing at the opposite 
side, they again followed a narrow path 
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leading acrosa the common, and with 
which they both seemed evidently well 
acquainted. In fact, at the expiration 
of about five minutes more, the noble 
animal reared his head, and shaking 
his long mane neighed loudly as though 
to give notice of his approacn. Though 
evidently fatigued after a long day’s 
journey, he no longer needed the en¬ 
couraging voice of his master to impel 
him onwards, for doubling his speed he 
shortly left the little village of Godes- 
berg in the distance; and, quitting the 
path tliat conducts from Rolendseck to 
Bonn, and taking the second turning to 
the left, they came in sight of the 
castle, situated on tlie top of the hill, 
and which had either received its name 
from, or .bestowed one upon the pre¬ 
viously named village. 

The Castle of Godesberg was then 
evidently the destination of the cavalier, 
but the moment the edifice appeared in 
view he perceived to his regret tliat he 
would arrive amidst the bustle and ani¬ 
mation of a^fSie. As he advanced up 
the steep and winding pathway, con¬ 
ducting from the base of the hill to the 
principal entrance of the castle, he ol>- 
served that the whole of the apartments 
at the front of the building were bril¬ 
liantly illuminated. He could even 
distinguish, through the soft flowing 
draperies that shaded the windows, the 
shadows of the various groups as they 
stood in converse, and the figures of the 
dancers as they flitted lightly from 
place to place. 

Although Count Karl de Homburgh 
would have preferred arriving at any 
other moment than the one when his 
friends were surrounded by guests, he 
nevertheless continued his way, and 
after a few moments reached the en¬ 
trance of the castle. The great court¬ 
yard was filled with grooms, valets, 
horses, and litters. The count had 
scarcely dismounted ere he was sur¬ 
rounded by a number of grooms, all 
eager in their proffers of service to him¬ 
self, and his steed, but the cavalier would 
not part so easily from the faithful com- 
pmion of his dangers; he therefore led 
him by the bridle to an inngr court, 
and placed him in the stables set apart 
for the use of the landgrave's own stud, 
and it was not until he had seen Hans 
receive his hearty supper and his clean 


and comfmtable litter laid, that he 
would suffer himself to be conducted to 
the house. 

The count, as he paused at the en¬ 
trance of the principal saloon, threw a 
rapid glance at the gay scene before 
him. The^^fe seemed at its height. 
The velvet embroidered suits of the 
men, the richly emblazoned robes of 
the ladies, the sparkling of jewels, the 
lustre of the numerous lights, multi¬ 
plied ad iujinitum in the large and 
costly mirrors, resembled one of those 
scenes of splendour commonly attri¬ 
buted to the wand of the enchanter. 
He gazed on, and he felt a thrill of 
satisfaction as he remarked that amongst 
the youtli assembled, the flower of all 
was the young Otho, and that amidst 
the fair and noble dames, the Lady 
Emma shone the fairest; the one was 
the son, the other the wife, of his friend 
and brother in arms, the Landgrave 
Ludwig of Godesberg. 

The strange and unlooked-for ap¬ 
pearance of our cavalier as he advanced 
a few paces amidst the joyous assembly, 
created an almost chilling sensation. 
Tlie dark meshes of his steel armour 
(for like Wilhera when he appeared to 
Leonora, he was wholly cased in battle 
array) contrasted singularly with the 
bright hues and soft texture of the 
silks and velvets with vi^hich he was 
surrounded. All eyes were turned upon 
him, with, however, the exception of 
those of the master of the revels, who, 
standing at an opposite door, his eyes 
intently fixed upon some particular ob¬ 
ject, had not once altered his position 
since the entrance of the count. 

This singular pre-occupation of his 
friend, at such a moment, surprised 
Karl j he quitted the room, and having 
made the tour of the apartments suc¬ 
ceeded at length in forcing his passage 
to the door at which stood the immove¬ 
able and still deeply pre-occupied. 
landgrave. Karl paused, his surprise 
increasing as he noted the evident de¬ 
jection impressed upon the features be¬ 
fore him. ■ **Strange!" timught he, 

that he who hath bestowed happiness 
and joy on all around, should have re¬ 
serves! to himself this unwonted ap¬ 
pearance of care!" He advanced still 
nearer without having succeeded in 
attracting his attention; at length he 
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laid hia hand upon his fHoid’s 
shoulder. 

The landgrave started, and looked 
up with a bewildered air; his mind 
and thoughts still so profoundly occu¬ 
pied that he gazed for some moments 
on the face of the new comer, as upon 
that of an utter stranger—yet time was 
when he would have distinguished his 
friend with visor closed, in the midst of 
the battle-held; but now, his whole soul 
absorbed by some other image, he gazed 
on as though he knew him not—one 
word, however, and the spell was 
broken. 

" Ludwig !" said Karl, extending 
his arms. 

It was enough ; the landgrave pro¬ 
nounced the single word “ Karl!’’ and 
threw himself upon the bosom of his 
brother in arras, rather as a man seek¬ 
ing a refuge from some great misfortune, 
than as one to whom the sight of an old 
and valued friend gave that joyful 
feeling which such an event seldom 
fails to inspire. 

Nevertheless, the unexpected return 
of his friend seemed for a brief space 
at least to dispel the gloomy thoughts 
of our host. Having conducted Karl 
to the farther end of the saloon, he 
pointed to a raised seat of carved oak, 
surmounted by a canopy of cloth of 
gold, and placing himself beside his 
friend, while he reclined his head back¬ 
ward in the shade afforded by the rich 
draperies, took his hand and asked for 
a recitid of his adventures during the 
three long years they had been sepa¬ 
rated. 

Karl commenced his relation with 
the warlike prolixity of an old soldier, 
who loves to talk over the deeds and 
dangers in which he has participated. 

He told how the Knglish, Imperial, 
and Braban 9 on troops, headed by the 
gallant Edward III. in person, had laid 
siege to Cambray, burning and de¬ 
stroying all before them. How the 
two armies had met at Buironfosse, 
without however coming to hostilities, 
in consequence of a message sent to 
Philip de Valois by the King of Sicily, 
who was deeply versed in astrology, 
predicting that whatever battle he 
fought against the English, in which 
Edward commanded in person, would 
prove fatal to him (a prediction after¬ 


wards verified at Creasy), and conse¬ 
quently how a truce for one year had 
been concluded between the rival mo- 
narchs in the plains of Esplechin, at the 
earnest solicitation of Madame Jeanne 
de Valois. 

The landgrave listened to this re¬ 
cital with a silence that seemed to be¬ 
token attention; true, he had risen 
more than once from his place, and 
had even gone to the door of the 
adjoining apartments, but each time 
having returned to his seat, the count 
had continued his narrative from the 
exact point at which it had been in¬ 
terrupted, well judging that, as master 
of the house, it was indispensable that 
his host should occasionally absent him¬ 
self, in order to see that nothing was 
wanting to render fHe worthy of 
the noble guests by whom it was at¬ 
tended. The last interruption had, 
however, been of such duration, that 
Karl, conceiving he had been alto¬ 
gether forgotten, arose to go in search 
of the landgrave. Once more ap¬ 
proaching tj^e door at which his friend 
had been stationed on his entrance, he 
found him again standing on the same 
spot, but this time his presence was 
noticed by the landgrave, who with¬ 
out changing his position pointed to a 
seat close by, and as Karl sank upon 
the velvet cushions, his friend’s hand 
fell heavily upon his shoulder, and 
pressed him convulsively. A violent 
struggle was evidently taking place in 
the heart of the landgrave. In vain 
Karl looked around for an explanation 
of this emotion. Wherever he turned, 
his eye was met by smiling looks, 
all breathed of happiness—the land¬ 
grave alone was wretched amidst the 
surrounding joy. Karl, however, re¬ 
mained silent, well knowing that the 
first duty of friendship is to respect 
the secret of a friend. Still, between 
hearts that have long loved, there exists 
a sympathy by which we read, as it 
were, our friend’s thoughts—-so felt the 
landgrave; he understood and appre¬ 
ciated Karl’s silence. At Imigth, after 
some moments’ hesitation, passing his 
hand rapidly over his brow, while he 
heaved a bitter sigh: 

Karl!" he asked in a voice nearly 
inarticulate with emotion, pointing at 
the same time to his son; " Karl! see’st 
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thou not a strange likeness betwixt 
Otho and the young noble who is 
dancing with his mother?” 

Count Karl de Homburgh now 
started in his turn. These few words 
were to him what the electric flash is 
to the benighted traveller; transient as 
is its glare, it is suflicient to show he 
stands on the brink of the precipice. 
Still, notwithstanding that he felt all 
the importance of his reply, the re¬ 
semblance between the youth and the 
man was so mngularly striking that he 
could but have returned one answer. 

** It is true, Ludwig, one would say 
they were two brothers.” 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered 
the word^ere he was sensible that a 
convulsive tremor ran through the 
frame of his friend who leaned against 
him ; ne quickly added— 

" Yet, after ml, Ludwig, what does 
that prove ?” 

" Nothing!” returned the landgrave, 
in a husky voice. “ Nothing ; but that 
I wished to have thy opinion. Now, 
come and finish the account of thy 
campaign.” 

Thus saying, the landgrave led the 
way to their former seats, where Karl 
once more resumed his narrative, nor 
wa8,he again interrupted before its con¬ 
clusion. lie had been silent for a few 


moments when the landgrave quitted 
his seat, and advanced with hasty 
strides towards the principal door of 
entrance; here he perceived him stop 
and eagerly converse for a few seconds 
with a person whom Karl thought was 
now entering the saloon for the first 
time. The voice in which they con¬ 
versed was so low, that it was impos¬ 
sible to catch a word of their conver¬ 
sation, still, by their animated gestures, 
it was evident that the stranger’s com¬ 
munication was one of vital import. 
The count was the more convinced of 
this, as he noticed a still deeper gloom 
on the countenance of his friend, who 
had now returned to him. 

" Karl!” said the landgrave, “ re¬ 
pose, methinks, would be sweeter to 
thy wearied limbs than the sight of 
^ this festivity ; thou hast ridden 
fw; come, I will conduct thee to thy 
chamber—-we will converse to-mor¬ 


row.” 


Karl understood that his friend wish¬ 


ed to be alone, and gave a ready assent. 
As he pressed the landgrave's hand in 
silence, his eyes once more interrogated 
those of his friend ; but Ludwig only 
replied by a sad shake of the he^ and 
a yet sadder smile. The count saw 
that the moment for communication had 
not yet arrived; he once more pressed 
the hand he still held, significantly, as 
though he would have said, when 
and wherever thou wilt, thou shalt find 
me readyand they parted. 

Count Karl de Homburgh laid his 
weary head upon the pillow, his soul 
filled with vague feelings of impending 
evil, and his ears filled with sounds of 
mirth and festivity. After indulging 
for some time in long and uneasy re¬ 
flections his musings became less and 
less distinct; the weariness of the body 
overcame that of the soul, his eyes 
closed, yet between this state of som¬ 
nolency and that of real sleep, there 
was still an interval at once fantas¬ 
tical and indescribable, wherein the 
mind is so far disposed to receive vi¬ 
sionary impressions, and phantasy and 
reality become so closely blended, that 
all distinction between them is wholly 
effaced. P'rom this state our traveller 
shortly sank into a sound and refreshing 
repose. It was so long since the cava¬ 
lier had stretched his limbs beneath 
any other canopy than the blue vault 
of heaven, or, at rare intervals, of the 
tent, that it will not be wondered at if 
he now gave himself up to all the 
luxury of a good bed. When he awoke, 
the morning was already far advanced. 
The unexpected object that first met 
his view, at once recalled the circum¬ 
stances which had caused his uneasi¬ 
ness on the preceding evening—it was 
the figure of the landgrave seated by 
his bedside: his head was reclining 
upon his bosom, and so profound was 
his reverie, that he did not perceive 
that Karl had at len^h awakened. 
The count examined him for some 
moments in silence, until perceiving 
two big tears slowly cour«ing each 
other down his pale and haggard 
cheeks, the cavalier could contain him¬ 
self no longer. 

“ Ludwig!” he cried, ** in the name 
o£ heaven what is the matter ?" 

'' Alas 1 Karl, alas !'* cried the land¬ 
grave, in a tone of the most bitter 
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anguish, “ the matter is—I have no 
longer either a wife or a son!” 

So saying, and rising with an effort, 
he threw himself into the arms which 
were opened to receive him. 

CHAPTER II. 

We must now carry our readers back 
several years, for the more clear de¬ 
velopment of our tale. 

The Landgrave of Godesberg had 
been married sixteen years previously 
to the only daughter of the Count de 
Ronsdorf, who was killed in 1316, in 
the wars between his own sovereign, 
Louis of Bavaria, and Frederic the 
Fair of Austria. The count had be¬ 
queathed his wide domains, situated on 
the right bank of the Rhine, at the 
foot of, and beyond the chain of hills 
known by the name of the Seven 
Mountains, to his widow, the dowager 
Countess de Ronsdorf, a lady of the 
most unblemished reputation, and whose 
princely lineage induced her to sustain 
during tiie period of her widowhood, 
all the primitive splendour of her house, 
so that the Castle of Ronsdorf, and the 
suite of its noble mistress, continued to 
flourish a.s in the days of its brave and 
lamented master. 

A few months after the death of tlie 
count, when the youthful heiress had 
just attained her fifth year, the family 
of the dowager of Ronsdorf was in¬ 
creased by the arrival of a young page, 
the son, she said, of a deceased friend, 
who had left him wholly unprovided 
for. He was a lovely boy, not more 
than three or four years older than the 
little Emma, and on this occasion the 
countess fully sustained her high repu¬ 
tation for kindness of heart The young 
orphan was educatgiiLjwtitfa her own 
daughter, and in all rejects received 
from the dowager the same maternal 
care and affection which she displayed 
towards her own child, so that it would 
have been impossible for a stranger to 
have said which of the twain was the 
child of her bosom, or which the child 
of her adoption. 

Years passed on, and these two lovely 
children grew, side by side, and many 
whispered for one another, when, to 
the astonishment of the neighbouring 
nobility, the youthful Emma who was 
now ten years old, was affianced to the 


young Count Ludwig de Godesberg, 
who had just entered.his eighteenth 
year. It was, however, arranged be¬ 
tween the dowager of Ronsdorf and 
the old landgrave, that the bridal would 
be delayed for five years. 

Meanwhile, four years from this pe¬ 
riod added considevably to the beauty 
and graces of the two young per¬ 
sons. Albert (the young page^ had be¬ 
come a well-grown, handsome youth, 
and Emma, now emerged from child¬ 
hood, was expanding into a lovely, 
graceful girl. The Countess de Rons¬ 
dorf, who had watched their mutual 
and growing affection with an eye,of 
the most tender solicitude, perceived 
with the utmost satisfaction that it par¬ 
took of none of the characteristics of a 
warmer sentiment than tliat of frater¬ 
nal affection. “ One year more," she 
thought, “ and all her mixiety would 
end.” It was the period fixed for 
Emma's marriage. 

Unfortunately, at this moment the 
Countess de Ronsdorf was seized with 
a malady whose dangerous symptoms 
caused the greatest anxiety to her at¬ 
tendants ; still it was hoped that the 
excellent constitution, together with 
the youth of thq patient (for she was 
only in her thirty-fourth year), would 
enable her to surmount its violence. 
Alas ! these hopes were vain, the dis¬ 
ease soon attained a height that baffled 
the skill of the most experienced phy¬ 
sicians. The countess felt it herself, 
and insisted with so mucli pertinacity 
on the truth being revealed to her, 
that however unwillingly, her atten¬ 
dants were forced to admit diat mor¬ 
tal science was insufficient, and that 
her only hope lay in the goodness of 
an all-seeing Providence. The Count¬ 
ess de Ronsberg received this intima¬ 
tion with the meek resignation of a 
Christian, whose duty it is to bow to 
the chastening stroke of her Creator. 
Dismissing her attendants, she called 
for Albert and Emma, and having made 
them kneel by her bedside, she revealed 
to them a secret to which no living 
mortal was witness. It was, however, 
remarked, that in the countess’s dying 
moments, it was she who received the b^ 
nediction of her children in^ead of her 
bestowing it upon them : the Countess 
de Ronsberg expired the same after- 
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noon. On the following morning, 
Emma, who had still a year to wait for 
the fulfilment of her nuptials with the 
Count de Godesberg, retired to the 
Convent of Nonenwerth,* built upon 
an island of the same name, situate in 
the middle of the Rhine, and facing 
the little village of Honnef. Albert 
remained at Ronadorf, where the grief 
into which he was plunged by the loss 
of his benefactress, was, in all respects, 
similar to that which he would have 
felt had he been mourning the death 
of a parept. , 

At length the year of probation was 
expired. Emma had attained her fif¬ 
teenth year. During the period of her 
retirement in the holy island of Nonen- 
worth, her beauty had expanded like 
that of the blooming rose. Ludwig 
recalled to his father’s mind the en¬ 
gagement entered into by the late dow¬ 
ager and ratified by her daughter ; and 
the old landgrave acceded to his re¬ 
quest of having the nuptials celebrated 
without delay. 

Albert, who had not yet completed 
his twentieth year, but who was re¬ 
markable for a gravity far beyond his 
age, was, by tacit convention, univer¬ 
sally acknowledged as the natural pro¬ 
tector of Emma. It was to him, there¬ 
fore, that the old landgrave applied on 
behalf of his son. Albert accordingly 
repaired to the convent, and announced 
to Emma that her lover claimed the 
fulfilment of her promise. He was 
answered by the blushing girl placing 
her hand in his, and declaring she was 
ready to follow him whithersoever he 
would. The journey was not tedious; 
half the Rhine was to be crossed, and 
about two leagues of land travelling to 
be performed. So that three days 
after tlie expiration of the time fixed 
upon for her nuptials, the lovely heiress 
of Ronsberg, conducted by Albert, and 
followed by a suitable train of attend¬ 
ants, arrived at the castle of her lord 
and master, the Count Ludwig de 
Godesberg. 

Two years passed in the most un¬ 
interrupted felicity, during which time 
the countess gave birth to a son, who 
was named Otho. These two years 
were passed by Albert, alternately be- 

• The MonasU»i 7 of Nononwerth i» Rtill exUnt, 
and is at lb» pr«ent (ta]f an inn. 


tween Ronsberg and Godesberg. The 
young man had now attained the age 
when it was customary for the younger 
members of the nobility to make their 
first campaign. He therefore took ser¬ 
vice under John of Luxembourg, King 
of Bohemia, one of the mo.st valiant 
cavaliers of the epoch, and accom¬ 
panied him to the siege of Cassel, when 
that prince went to the assistance of 
Philip de Valois, who had under¬ 
taken to reinstate the Count Louis de 
Crecy in his dominions, from which he 
had been expelled by the good people 
of Flanders. He was present at the 
battle when the Flemings were defeated 
with such dreadful slaughter under tlie 
walls of Cassel, and in this, his first 
trial of skill, so completely routed the 
enemy, that he was proclaimed che¬ 
valier on the field of battle by his royal 
master, John of Luxembourg. This 
victory was so decisive, that it termi¬ 
nated the campaign at once. Albert 
returned to the Castle of Godesberg, im¬ 
patient to receive the congratulations of 
his friends, and to display to the spark¬ 
ling eyes of Emma the golden chain and 
spurs with which he had been invested. 

Oil his arrival at Godesberg he found 
the count absent. The Turks were 
invading Hungary, and on the appeal 
of Louis the Fifth of Bavaria, Lud¬ 
wig had departed accompanied by his 
brother in arms, the Count Karl de 
Homburgh, whom we have already 
introduced to our readers. The young 
chevalier was not, however, the less 
welcome at Godesberg. where he re¬ 
mained during the six following months. 
At rile expiration of that time, fatigued 
with a life of inaction, and seeing Eu¬ 
rope in a state of tolerable tranquillity, 
he joined Alphonso tlie Eleventh, King 
of Leon and Castile, who was making 
war against the Saracens of Spain. In 
this war he performed prodigies of 
valour, in combating against Muley- 
Muhamad; buthaving been dangerously 
wounded before Grenada, he returned 
once more to Godesberg, where he found 
the Count Ludwig, who had just suc¬ 
ceeded to the title and estates of the 
old landgrave, whose death occurred 
about the commencement of the year 
1332. The return of Albert was a 
joyful event for the whole family, es¬ 
pecially for the little Otho, who was 
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now five years old. Albert noted, with 
undisguised pleasure, the improvement 
of the child; his long, fair hair fell in 
natural curls over his neck and shoul¬ 
ders, clustering about his rosy cheeks, 
and his clear blue eyes were shaded by 
long, soft, and silken lashes. Ludwig 
received Albert with all the affection 
of an old friend. They had both been 
contending against the infidels, one in 
the north the other in the south; both 
had been victorious, and both had to 
tell of hair-breadth escapes, with which 
to while away the approaching winter’s 
evenings. Thus a year passed with 
such rapidity, that the flight of time 
was wholly unobserved. At the end 
of that time Albert's adventurous spirit 
began to manifest itself anew. He 
visited the courts of France and Eng¬ 
land, accompanied Edward the Third 
in his Scottish campaign, broke a lance 
with James Douglas, and once more tak¬ 
ing up arms against France, he assisted 
Gauthier de Mauny in his conquest of 
the Isle of Cadsand. Profiting by his 
return to the Continent, he again set 
out upon a visit to his friends at Godes- 
betg, where he was not a little surprised 
at finding a new inmate. 

This was a person of the name of 
Godcfroy, a distant relative of the land¬ 
grave, wht> having no paternal inhe¬ 
ritance to look forward to, had sought 
to better his condition by the help of 
his sword. He, too, had fought against 
the infidels, but in the Holy Land. 
The ties of kindred, together with his 
reputation for deeds of arms, acquired 
in the course of his crusades, rendered 
him not only a welcome but a distin¬ 
guished guest at Godesberg, and he 
had somehow succeeded, daring the 
prolonged absences of Albert and the 
Count dc Homburgh, in rendering his 
presence indispensable to the landgrave. 
Godefroy was then established at the 
castle, not as a visitor, but on the foot¬ 
ing of a cherished member of the 
family. 

Friendship is said to have its jea¬ 
lousy as well as love. Whether it was 
prejudice, or whether reality, we can¬ 
not take upon ourselves to say, but 
Albert saw, or fancied he saw, an un¬ 
usual coldness in the manner of the 
landgrave towards him; he complained 
to Emma, who on her side Imnented 


the change which she said she had 
noticed in her husband’s manner to« 
wards herself. Albert quitted the castle 
in a few days, alleging that his presence 
was required at Ronsdorf to superintend 
some necessary repairs; he therefore 
crossed the Rhine, and passing the 
little neck of mountains which sepa¬ 
rated the two domains, once more took 
up his abode beneath the roof where 
he had been so kindly fostered by the 
late Countess^Dowager of Ronsdorfl 
He had not been more than a fortnight 
in his ancient home, before he received 
a letter from Emma, complaining in 
bitter terms of the alteration in her 
husband’s conduct and manner; from 
mild, tender, and affectionate, as she 
had always known him, he had become 
morose, suspicious, and silent. The 
whole establishment had noted the 
change, for all, not excepting Otho, 
had suffered from it; but by her and 
her beloved boy it was still more cruelly 
felt, for they had hitherto been the 
objects of the landgrave's deepest affec- 
tion. The unhappy countess added, 
that to her surprise as well as her an¬ 
noyance, she perceived, that as she 
and her son fell in the affertion of 
the landgrave, their inmate Godefroy 
seemed to rise in his esteem, as though 
the mother and child had been cast 
aside to make room for the admission 
of a person who had until lately been 
almost a stranger to him. Albert la¬ 
mented deeply that restless inconsis¬ 
tency of human nature which too often 
causes the happiest beings (as if unable 
to bear this load of felicity) to seek 
by every means to quench or destroy 
their happiness, as though they would 
seek to extinguish a fire which they 
believed would finally consume their 
very vitals. Things were in this state, 
when Albert received an invitation to 
join a large party of the surrounding 
nobility, who had been invited to a 
grand entertainment given to celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary of the birth of 
Otho. 

This fete, towards the end of which 
our tale commences, produced the sin¬ 
gular effect we have already noticed 
upon the mind of the landgrave; the 
fact was, that at the beginning of the 
ball, Godefroy had pointed out to Lud¬ 
wig (as though he now perceived it for 
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the first time) the striking resemblance 
which existed between Albert and 
Otho. 

In fact, allowing for the difference 
nrhich necessarily exists between the 
delicate features of childhood and the 
more matured lineaments of manhood, 
and admitting the contrast between the 
blooming complexion of the one, and 
the sun-burnt visage of the other, none 
could deny that the appearance of the 
two seemed to denote that the strongest 
ties of affinity existed between them. 
There was the same fair hair^ the same 
blue eyes, the same expression of coun¬ 
tenance that denoted that the same 
blood flowed in the veins of both. This 
revelation was almost a death-blow to 
the landgrave. He had for some time, 
thanks to die whispers of his friend 
Godefroy, began to suspect the purity 
of his wife's connexion with Albert, but 
the horrid thought that these criminal 
relations existed before his marriage, 
and wl|ich this singular likeness so 
fatally contributed to strengthen, drove 
him well nigh U» madness Otho then, 
Otho upon whom he had lavished all 
a parent’s fondness—Otho, his pride, 
his glory, and towards whom his heart 
still yearned, was then the child of 
crime—the offspring of a guilty mo¬ 
ther ! 

These circumstances will at once ex¬ 
plain the grief so profoundly depicted 
upon the lineaments of the landgrave, 
at the entrance of his old friend, the 
Count Karl de Homburgh. 

It will be also understood, that the 
pei'son Karl observed in mysterious 
conversation with the landgrave in the 
course of the evening, was this same 
Godefroy, whose presence had so effec¬ 
tually destroyed the peace of the hitherto' 
happy family. He came to tell the 
landgrave, that from some words he had 
accidentally overheard, he was p»- 
suaded that the countess had made an 
assignation with Albert, whose inten¬ 
tion was to depart for Italy that same 
night, in order to take the command of 
some troops who were to be sent thither 
by the emperor. The certainty of this 
guilty stq> could be easily ascertiuned 
by the landgrave himself, as the meet¬ 
ing was to take place at one of the 
private gates of tne castle, and £rama 
would be obliged to pass through the 


gardens immediately under the win¬ 
dows, to reach the place of their ap¬ 
pointment. 

Suspicion once admitted to the human 
breast, holds its sway with fearful 
tenacity. The landgrave, anxious at 
alk hazards to ascertain the fatal truth, 
sought to stifle within his bosom all 
those generous and manly sentiments 
that render the odious character of the 
spy so repugnant to the feelings of a 
man of honour. He hesitated whether 
he would stoop to this act of self-abase¬ 
ment; at length the wily counsels of 
his adviser, together with his own 
anxiety to receive positive conviction 
upon a subject so dear to his peace of 
mind, prevailed. He and Godefroy 
stationed themselves at a window which 
overlooked the garden—his informant 
was not mistaken, as the castle clock 
struck the hour of four, Emma de¬ 
scended the steps, and having cast a 
furtive glance around, disappeared 
amidst a cluster of trees that stood a 
few paces from the window where they 
watched. Ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, ere the landgrave saw his wife 
return, leaning i>n the arm of Albert. 
Arrived at the foot of the steps, he saw 
the lovers embrace, and by the placid 
light of the moon, which shone above 
them, he fancied he could detect the 
traces of tears upon the face of his once 
loved, but guilty wife. 

♦ The certainty of his misfortune was 
now fully established. Ludwig re¬ 
solved tp act promptly and decidedly. 
He placed in the hands of Godefroy a 
few hasty lines, in which the countess 
was ordered to follow that person with¬ 
out delay. The captain of the land¬ 
grave’s guard received, at the same 
time, a command to seize upon Otho, 
who had retired to bed, and to convey 
him to the abbey of Kilberg, near- 
Cologne, where he was to exchange 
the brilliant destiny to which he had 
hitherto been heir, for the narrow cell 
and tlie sombre garments of a monk. 

These orders were instantly put into 
execution; the wife and child had both 
quitted the castle. The abbey of Kilberg 
as we have said, was die destination of 
the one, the monastery of Nonenworth 
of the other. 

As soon as his fatal resolution had 
been taken, the landgrave seated him- 
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self as before stated, at the bedside of 
bis^ friend, where he had been long 
waiting for the moment to unburthen 
his bosom trf the weight with which it 
was oppressed, by pouring his load of 
sorrows into that friendly heart which he 
was certain beat in unison with his own. 

The Count de Horoburgb listened 
with a deep and mute attention to the 
narrative of his unhappy friend. 

“ Ludwig!” he asked, when the land¬ 
grave had ceased speaking; will not 
all that 1 do be well done ?" 

"Yes,” replied the landgrave, sur¬ 
prised at the question ; " but what 
canst thou do ?” 

" It matters not," returned Karl. 

In a few minutes he was cased in 
the same suit of armour in which we 
introduced him on the previoii-s even¬ 
ing. He pressed his friend’s hand si¬ 
lently, and descending to the stables, 
he saddled his faithful Jlans, and once 
more pursued his way slowly and 
thoughtfully down the narrow-wind¬ 
ing path leading from the casUc. 

His further movements will form the 
subject of another chapter. 

CHAPTER ’ll. 

Arrived at the bottom of the hill, 
Count Karl took the direct road lead¬ 
ing to Rolandswerth. Proceeding slow¬ 
ly, wrapt in prolbund meditation, he 
shortly reached a narrow pass or dell|, 
surrounded on all sides by lofty moun¬ 
tains. On this romantic spot, stood a 
small and rudely-constructed chapel, 
from beneath whose mossy portal an 
old monk was seen issuing at the moment 
the cavalier rode up. Upon Karl's in¬ 
quiry as to whether this was the di¬ 
rect road from the convent of Nonen- 
werth to the castle of Godesberg, and 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
he desired the priest to remain where 
he was, saying it-was possible ere long 
he would be retpiired to take the con¬ 
fession of a dying man. The priest 
bowed bis head, and in silent acquies¬ 
cence to his will re-entered the chapel, 
where once more faUing upon his knees, 
he was soon heard chanting in a low, mo¬ 
notonous tone, the prayers for the dying. 

Count Karl de Horoburgh was one 
of those types of ancient chivalry al¬ 
ready beginning to grow rare in the 
fifteenth century, and so inimitably de- 
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scribed by Proissard. Por him, alt de¬ 
pended upon God and his good sword, 
and according to his creed, the fnan 
could not err who left the issue of his 
affairs to the judgment of Heaven. 
Thus, no sooner did the landgrave 
make him acquainted with the events 
we have recorded, than doubts arose in 
his mind as to the truth of 6odefroy*^8 
assertions, which doubts, upon more 
mature reflection, amounted to absolute 
conviction. None, Karl knew, had 
ever questioned the love and fidelity of 
the Countess Emma towards her hus¬ 
band ; he then recollected that he wm, 
not only the bosom-friend of the un- 
htqipy Ludwig, but that he had been 
one of the oldest friends of the late 
Count dc Ronsberg. They had been 
friends from childhood, had fought 
side by side in their first campaign ; it 
therefore behoved him, he thought, to 
clear the injured daughter and wife 
from the foul aspersions cast upon her 
fair fame. Aware that Godeflroy must 
necessarily pass tiiis road on his return 
from the monastery, whither he was 
gone to conduct the unhappy countess, 
he came to the resolution of awaiting 
him on that spot, determined to make 
* him avow his falsehood, and in case of 
his persisting in a denid, by challeng¬ 
ing him to mortal combat, to let Hea¬ 
ven decide between them. Closing his 
vi.sor, he placed himself across the very 
centre of the narrow path, where, dur¬ 
ing the space of one hour, he sat im¬ 
moveable, as though he and his noble 
war-horse were hewn out of a single 
block of solid granite. At the end of 
that time, he perceived a cavalier in 
armour descending the side of the op¬ 
posite mountain, and who must of ne¬ 
cessity pass on the very spot where he 
had taken his station. The stranger 
paused on seeing the passage occupied; 
but observing that it m’hs guarded by a 
single cavalier, he seated himself more 
flrnily in his saddle, grasped the reins 
tightly, which he had thrown upon his 
horse’s neck, placed his lance in rest, 
and ascertaining that no impediment 
existed to prevent his sword from leav¬ 
ing its scabbard, he continued his route. 
Wlien he arrived within a few paces of 
the count, he again reined in his charger, 
perceiving that the latter did not seem 
disposed to give him room to pass. 
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« Sir knight!" he cried j ‘'may I in¬ 
quire whetSer it be your good plea¬ 
sure to bar the passage against all travel¬ 
lers who may be journeying this road?" 

"Not against all, messire,” replied 
Karl; " but against one whom 1 pro¬ 
claim to be a liar and a traitor, and who, 
before he passes this spot, must declare 
his falsehood and his treachery." 

" Then,” continued Godefroy, “ as 
the matter in no way concerns me, I 
pray you, sir knight, to withdraw either 
to the right or to the left, thereby 
making room fur two men of equal rank 
to pass in the centre of the road." 

“ You are in the wrong, messire,” 
responded Karl, in a loud voice; " it 
is yourself, and none else, that this 
matter regards; and to share die path 
with a false calumniator like you, is 
what a noble and loyal cavalier will 
never consent to.” 

Upon hearing the clanging of the 
horses’ hoofs, the monk had ventured 
to the door of the chapel, rightly judg¬ 
ing it to be the arrival of the person 
for whom bis ministry was required. 
He now rushed between the opponents: 

“ Brothers," he cried ; " would ye 
slaughter one another ?" 

" You are in error, holy father,” 
calmly responded the Count de Hom- 
burgh; " this man is not my brother, 
nor do I precisely seek his life. Let 
him avow that he has calumniated the 
Countess Ludwig de Godesberg, and 
he is free to go and repent him of his 
sins when and where he will. 

Godefroy laughed triumphantly while 
he exclaimed, evidently mistaking the 
cavalier for Albert: 

" The countess only wanted this one 
other proof of her innocence, that of 
being so well defended by her lover!” 

" Again art thou mistaken!" thun¬ 
dered forth the cavalier. " False knave, 
I am not him for whom thou takest 
me I Behold in roe the Count Karl de 
Homburgh—one who hath no ground 
of quarrel against thee but the hatred 
which he bears towards all traitors— 
but the contempt in which he holds all 
calumniators. Acknowledge thou hast 
lied, and thou art fi-ee” 

" That,” replied Godefrey contemp¬ 
tuously, " is an alfair that lies betwixt 
heaven and myself.” 

“ Let heaven then defend the gooil 


cause!” exclaimed Karl, preparing for 
combat. 

" So be it!” muttered Godefroy, 
lowering his vizor with one hand, while 
with the other he followed the example 
of his antagonist, by drawing forth his 
sword. The priest crossed himself 
devoutly, and kneeling at the chapel- 
door, repeated an aver and a paler, in 
supplication that heaven would defend 
the cause of the righteous. 

Godefroy was brave, and had given 
more than one signal proof of courage 
in Palestine ; but then he fought in the 
Holy cause whereas now he was flying 
in the face of his Creator, by combating 
in defence of his own falsehood and 
calumny. Thus, notwithstanding his 
courage, and skill in wielding his 
weapons, he felt his powers unequal 
to the contest; hence, after a long and 
obstinate combat, he was forced to give 
way before the just cause sustained by 
his antagonist. Godefroy fell, pierced 
by the sword of his opponent, which 
penetrating his cuirass, had sank deep 
into his breast. His charger, terrified 
at his master’s fall, no sooner found 
himself free, than he galloped off in 
the direction whence he had come, 
and shortly after disappeared behind 
the mountain. 

" Father!” said Karl, calmly turning 
towards the trembling monk, who still 
knelt beneath the chapel-door, “ Fa- 
tner! you have no time to lose, me- 
thinks, in the accomplishment of your 
holy mission. Here is the confession 
I promised you, hasten to shrive the 
penitent, ere it be too late." 

efo saying, with an air of the most 
unperturbed tranquillity, he sheathed 
his sword, and once more resumed his 
former statue-like immobility. The 
monk approached the wounded cava¬ 
lier, who leaning upon his hand, was 
with difiiculty supporting himself upon 
one knee. Having unloosened his hel¬ 
met, he perceived that his features 
were already beginning to assume the 
ghastly appearance of death, the blood 
was also flowing copiously from his 
mouth. Karl feared for a moment 
that he would not be able to speak: 
The cool air, however, shortly revived 
him. The monk assisted to place him 
in a sittii^ posture, and then kneeling 
by his si^, prepared to listen to his 
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cont'ession. When it was concluded, 
the dying man was once more placed 
upon his knees. lie then raised his 
clasped hands to heaven, saying at 
three several times: 

Lord, Lord, have mercy upon 
me!” And after uttering a deep groan 
he fell back, and instantly expired. 

" Father!" inquired Karl, addressing 
the priest, " are you not authorised to 
reveal the confession which you have 
just heard ?” 

" I am, my son," replied the old 
man, but to the Landgrave de Godes- 
berg alone.” 

“ Here is my horse ready to convey 
you to him,” continued die cavalier 
dismounting: “ mount, father!” 

“ Not so, my son !” responded the 
monk, shrinking from a nearer ap¬ 
proach to the noble war-horse. 

“ J\Iount, father, mount without 
delay !’* continued the cavalier, in the 
accents of one who would not be 
denied. “ Mount, father,” he pursued, 
“ Heaven forfend that a poor sinner 
like myself should ride at his ease, 
whilst God’s holy minister journeys 
by his side on foot.” 

The monk seeing resistance of no 
avail, suffered himself, unwillingly 
though be it said, to be assisted into 
the saddle. Karl then seized the 
bridle, and conducted the still trem¬ 
bling priest slowly and safely to the 
castle of (iodcsberg, where his mrst 
care was to seek out his friend, whpm 
he found still seated in the spot he 
had left him, although nearly seven 
hours had elapsed since his departure 
from the castle on that eventful morn¬ 
ing. The landgrave raised his eyes 
as Karl and the monk entered the 
chamber, he looked alternately from 
one to the other, with the air of one 
bewildered. 

“ Here, Ludwig,” said Karl, " here 
is a worthy minister of heaven, w'ho 
bath a confession in extremis, to reveal 
to tliee." 

“ Who is dead?" cried the land¬ 
grave, gasping for breath, and growing 
still paler than he was on their en- 

Alice* 

“ Godefroy!" replied Karl, “ killed 
in mortal combat.” 

“ And by whom ?” gasped Ludwig. 

“ By me!" answered Karl; and quit¬ 


ting the room, he closed the door, leav¬ 
ing tlie landgrave alone with the 
monk, who instantly commenced his 
recital of the dying man’s confession. 

Godefroy had,” he said, ** become 
acquainted in Palestine with a German 
knight, from the environs of Cologne, 
known by the name of the Count 
Ernest de Huningen, and who fifteen 
years previously had entered jpto the 
order of Malta, where he was justly 
celebrated for his piety, his loyalty and 
his courage. Godefroy and Ernest 
fought side by side at Saint Jean- 
d’Acre, where Ernest was mortally 
wounded. Godefroy saw him instantly 
conveyed to his tent, and returned to 
the field of action. 

“ Scarcely had he entered his own 
tent after the fatigues of the battle, 
ere a messenger sent by Ernest, came 
to announce that his master who had 
only a few minutes to live, requested 
to see Godefroy without a moment's 
delay. 

“ On entering the tent of the wounded 
knight, Godefroy saw that his minutes 
were numbered ; he approached the 
couch of his dying friend, and taking 
his hand, inquired if he had any com¬ 
mands to intrust him with. Ernest 
explained in a few words the service 
he demanded at his hands. 

He said, ' that he had in his youth 
become acquainted with a lovely girl, 
and that a mutual attachment had 
sprung up between them. The parents 
of the young lady refused their con¬ 
sent to his marriage with their daughter 
in consequence of his being a younger 
son, without fortune, and at that period 
without any probability of the family 
title ever devolving upon him. Un¬ 
happily the young lovers found fre¬ 
quent opportunities of meeting, and 
the consequence was, that a son was 
born, who could neither inherit the 
name of his father nor of his mother.' 

“ Home time after the young lady was 
forced by her parents into m alliance 
with a rich and powerful noble. Er¬ 
nest losing all hope of being united to 
the object of his affection, quitted the 
paternal roof, set off for M^ta, where 
he pronounced his vows, and then 
joined in the ex^dition to Palestine. 
Heaven had rewarded his strength of 
blind and courage ; he lived the life of 
B B 2 
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a saint and died the death of a martyr. 
Before his death he placed a paper in 
tlie hands of Gudeliroy. It was the 
donation of all he possessed to his son 
Albert (who he said still lived), 
amounting to about sixty thousand 
fiorins. As the mother of his son 
had died six years previously, he 
thought himself at liberty to reveal 
her naipe in order to give Godefroy 
some rme which might lead to the 
discovery of his son. The mother was 
the Countess de Ronsdorf.” 

Godefroy returned to Germany with 
the intention of fulfilling the dying 
wishes of his friend. But on his arri¬ 
val at Godesberg, he instantly per¬ 
ceived the advantiiges he would derive 
by the concealment of the secret he 
alone possessed. ‘ Tiie landgrave had 
but one son ; that son and the countess 
out of the way, Godefroy would ne¬ 
cessarily become s(»le heir to the land¬ 
grave’s immense property. 

The temptation was too strong to be 
resisted, so he formed the diabolical 
scheme we have narrated, and which 
instead of enriching him as he ex¬ 
pected, caused the termination of his 
guilty existence. 

“ Karl! Karl J” cried the landgrave, 
rushing from the chamber like a mad¬ 
man, and entering the long gallery, 
where the count awaited the conclu¬ 
sion of the monk's communication, 
“ Karl! he was not her lover, but her 
brother f’ 

Messengers were instantly dispatched 
in different directions, with orders to 
bring back the countess and her sun. 

One party returned during the night. 
Kmma feeling herself so deeply ag¬ 
grieved by tile unmerited affront she 
received that morning, as well as by 
the late unkind conduct of her hus¬ 
band towards her, refused to return; 
saying, she was determined to end her 
days in the convent, and would, if 
necessary, invoke the inviolability of 
the sanctuary. 

At the end of the second day the 
others returned, accompanied by the 
men at arms who were sent to conduct 
Otho to Kirberg; but Otho was not 
among them. As they were descend¬ 
ing the Rhine in a small boat, Otlio, 
who knew whitlier they were conduct¬ 
ing l.im by his father’s orders, took 


the opportunity, whilst the moon was 
hid behind a mass of clouds, to escape 
from the vigilance of his conductors; 
death, in his eyes, was preferable to a 
monastery; he threw himself over¬ 
board in a spot where the river was 
deepest and the current most rapid, 
and instantly disappeared. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The misfortune of the landgrave 
was not however so great as might be 
imagined from the event which closed 
our last chapter. Otho threw himself 
into the Rhine, not with the purpose of 
seeking death, but with that of seeking 
liberty. Brought up on its borders, the 
waters of the noble river had no terrors 
for him. Often had he tried his strength 
in the exercises of diving and swim¬ 
ming with his young companions, and 
scjircely ever had he been equalled, 
especially in diving. He plunged, then, 
into the spot where he knew the waters 
were deepest, and remained beneath 
the surface as long as respiration per¬ 
mitted. When he again ventured to 
the tu[> he looked around ; the boat was 
nowhere to be seen, and it was so 
dark that he thought it most unlikely 
lie should be discuvcTed. He swam to 
shore. The night was cold, the moon 
completely overshadowed by dense 
masses of cloud, and large drops, which 
were already falling fast and thick, 
portended a night of heavy rain. Otho 
was chilled, and in want of a fire before 
which to dry his dripping garments. 
As he looked around him for a place of 
.sheltcf, he perceived a light glimmer¬ 
ing in the distance—making for it with 
all speed, he found it proceeded from 
the window of a cottage ; he knocked 
and instantly obtained admittance, 
while, with true German hospitality, the 
inmates offered him a supper and a bed, 
both of which he accepted. The next 
morning he set oflT at break of day lor 
Cologne. It was the Sabbath, and as 
he entered the town he heard the 
church bells chiming, and saw the in¬ 
habitants proceeding to the different 
places of worship. He too enters one 
of the chapels, where he took the pre¬ 
caution of standing behind one of the 
massy columns which supported the 
dome, having recognised in the offi¬ 
ciating priest an old friend of his 
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father’s, Monseigneur Walcrand de Ju¬ 
lies, Archbishop of Cologne. 

^ After Otho had concluded his devo¬ 
tions, he looked round the chapel, and 
to his surprise observed that their con¬ 
gregation, which on his first entry he 
perceived to be numerous, was com¬ 
posed almost entirely of archers. Ilis 
first thought was, that the mass which 
had just been celebrated was in lionour 
of St. Sebastian, the patron of their cor¬ 
poration. He addressed himself to one 
of that Imdy who stood near, and was 
told that the archers from various paHs 
of the country were assembling, on 
their way to the annual archery meet¬ 
ing held by Prince Adolphus of Cleves, 
one of the richest as well as the most 
amiable German nobles who resided in 
that part of the country. 

Otho quitted the chapel, and having 
ascertained the name and abode of the 
best furnished tailor of the town, he 
soon exchanged his velvet and silken 
habiliments for the green, close-fitting 
jerkin which composed the uniform of 
the archers. He next purchased the 
best maple bow he could procure, and 
having chosen a quiver furnished with 
its dozen arrows, he directed his steps 
towards the hostelrie of the Golden 
Heron, where the archers had assem¬ 
bled to pass that day and rught. They 
had still three days before them. The 
meeting was not to take place until 
the Wednesday, but though they had a 
long journey to perform, they were far 
too religiously di.sposed to proceed upon 
it on the day appointed to man to rest 
from his labour. On entering the hos¬ 
telrie Otho, was immediately shown 
into a large room, where about thirty 
archers were seated round a well- 
covered board. Although a perfect 
stranger, our hero was instantly in¬ 
vited to join them ; place was made for 
him at the table, and before an hour 
elapsed Otho had made acquaintance 
with every member of the jovial party. 
That night they slept at the Golden 
Heron, and at break of day set off upon 
their journey. One part of his equip¬ 
ment had, however, been overlooked in 
the young man's haste. They had not 
proceeded far on their march before 
this was noticed by one of his com¬ 
panions, who observed that Otho had 
no trophy of bis skill to display, else 


his cap would not lack a plume; and 
finished by hinting that their new ac¬ 
quaintance had not yet perhaps been 
initiated into the mysteries of their art. 
Altliough Otho did not precisely relish 
the joke, still he wisely let it pass, at 
the same time good-humouredly ac¬ 
knowledged that neither bownor arrows 
had yet served ; but laughingly re¬ 
joined, that he hoped ere long to be 
able to procure the necessary appen¬ 
dage, Meanwhile he bent his bow, 
and plucked an arrow from his belt. 
The archers, one and all, awaited in 
undisguised impatience for an opportu¬ 
nity by which to judge of the dexterity 
of their new comrade. 

Numerous were the occasions which 
presented themselves to Otho of satis- 
fying the curiosity of his friends, but, 
under one plea or another, the youth 
still withheld from giving testimony of 
his skill in handling his bow and ar¬ 
rows. 

One pointed out a raven that was 
perched upon a dried branch of a 
blighted oak at a little distance ; but 
Otho replied, that the croaking crea¬ 
ture was an unclean animal, and as 
such not worthy to grace the cap of a 
free archer. This •was a fact agreed 
upon by the whole troop. A sparrow- 
hawk, just visible at the point of a 
rock, was next pointed out; but this 
time he answered, that the exclusive 
right of destroying the sparrow-hawk 
appertained to the nobility, and that 
therefore it would ill become him, the 
son of a poor peasant, to make sport of 
the noble bird. This remark was 
equally true—still the archers saw in it 
only an excuse for deferring to give the 
desired proof of skill. Otho perceived 
and understood the look that passed 
amongst his companions; he did not 
appear however to notice it, and pur¬ 
sued his way as gaily as hitherto. They 
had not proceeded above half a mile 
further, ere Otho perceived, at about 
fifty paces in advance of them, a heron 
emerging from the rising bank at that 
side of the river. “ Brother!” he said, 
turning to one of the archers, who had 
the reputation of being the best marks¬ 
man amopg them, “ yonder is a bird 
that might furnish a plume worthy to 
grace the jewelled turban of an em¬ 
press. 1 would fain have a feather 
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from his neck wherewitti to deck my 
cap; wiJl you, who are accounted the 
best bow amongst us, procure for me 
the trophy that I covet?” 

" On the wing ?" inquired the 
archer, surprised at the request. 

On the wing!” repeated Otho; 
“ see how heavily the'creature mounts 
into the air, he has not risen more than 
ten paces since we first noticed him ; 
he is within half a shot.” 

" Draw, Robert, draw!” cried twenty 
voices together. 

Robert nodded in token of assent, 
and commenced his preparations more 
in the manner of a person acting in 
compliance with the wishes of others, 
than in the anticipation of success. He 
took his aim, however, steadily and 
carefully, and the arrow, sped by a 
vigorous arm and a practised eye, shot 
through the air, and passed so close to 
the bird, that the afirighted creature 
sent forth a shrill cry, to which the 
whole troop responded by a shout of 
acclamation. 

** Well done !” cried Otho, and turn¬ 
ing to his left, “ now, Hermann 1" he 
said. 

The young man to whom this second 
appeal was made, no doubt expected to 
be called upon; he was prepared, and 
scarcely had the words been uttered, 
ere a second arrow shot into the air, 
pursuing the fugitive, who again sent 
forth a wild shriek, as this second 
messenger of death fell but a few inches 
short of him. This second shot elicited 
another universal shout of approbation. 

“ It is my turn,” said Otho. 

The whole troop g.ithered round the 
youth; they looked first at him, and 
then at each other incredulously. The 
bird was still within shot, though' at a 
considerable distance. Its heavy wings 
had found sufficient air, and the heron 
was now soaring with a rapidity that 
would in a few seconds more remove it 
beyond all danger. Otho had calcu¬ 
lated the velocity of its flight, for it 
was not until he had cautiously mea¬ 
sured the distance with his eye, that he 
slowly raised his arrow to a line with 
the bird, then drawing the string even 
beyond his shoulder, in the mi^er of 
the English archers, he stood for one 
moment still as a statue; suddenly a 
slight whizz was heard, for the shaft 


had been sped with a velocity tiiat de¬ 
fied even the piercing eye of tne arch^. 
All turned towards the heron, which 
stopped in its flight as though stricken 
by an invisible hand, and at the 
same moment fell, pierced through and 
through, from a height which seemed 
to defy the power of man to attain. 

The archers stared as though they 
comprehended not the extraordinary 
feat they had just witnessed. Otho 
stood still one moment, inwardly ex¬ 
ulting in the effect he had produced, 
without however appearing to notice 
the amazement of his companions.. He 
then walked forward to the spot where 
the dead heron lay, and plucking from 
its neck those fine and delicate feathers 
which are so highly prized, placed 
them as a trophy in his cap. The 
archers meanwhile measured the dis- 
btneo—it was three hundred and twenty 
paces. 

This time the admiration of the com¬ 
munity was not testified by noisy ac¬ 
clamations ; they had witnessed a proof 
of skill which they would one and all 
have pronounced as impossible, had 
they heard it spoken of, but they had 
seen it, and had measured the distance. 
They approached their new companion, 
while Robert and Hermann held out 
their hands to him, with a visible feel¬ 
ing of deference, however, which 
seemed to imply that they not only ad¬ 
mitted him into their society as a wel¬ 
come as&ociate, but even acknowledged 
him as their chief. 

The band, which had not halted 
since tliey quitted Worringen where 
they breakfasted, arrived about four 
o'clock in the afternoon at Neufs. There 
they partook of a hasty dinner, for 
within three leagues of Neufs stood the 
Rock Church, as it was called, and the 
archers were too religious to think of 
being in such a vicinity without per¬ 
forming a pilgrimage to that miracu¬ 
lous spot. It was late when they 
reached the holy rock; this is an im¬ 
mense mass of stone, having in all 
respeuts the outward aspect of a church. 

According to tradition, this was the 
first Christian edifice built upon the 
borders of the Rhine by one of the 
chiefs of ancient Gei^many, who had 
been converted to Christianity, and who 
died in the odour of sanctity, leaving 
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behm4 him seven beautiful and vir¬ 
tuous daughters, who daily repaired to 
the church for the purpose of praying 
over their father’s tomb. It was at the 
period of the great migrations of the 
barbarians, when the Asiatics, a people 
hitherto unknown in Germany, came 
down to effect such changes in the 
state of the European world. 

Attila had, it is said, been conducted 
by a hind across the Palus Mceotis,* and 
he descended into Germany, preceded 
by the terror whicli his name inspired. 
'I^e Huns shortly appeared upon the 
right bank of the Rhine, and the same 
day saw the commencement of the con¬ 
flagration which extended from Colonia 
Agrippina,f as far as Ali8o.| The dan¬ 
ger was imminent, mercy was not to 
be expected from such conquerors, and 
the following morning, at the same 
moment when the invaders were seen 
embarking upon rafts they had con¬ 
structed during the night, out of trees 
felled for that purpose, the seven 
maidens shut themselves up in the 
church, and kneeling round their 
father’s tomb, besought his spirit, by 
the love and duty they had borne him 
through life, to protect them even 
after his death in this their present 
extremity. That day and the following 
night they passed in prayer, and they 
were already beginning to hope that 
their petitions had been granted, when 
on the second morning they heard the 
approach of the barbarians. They had 
already commenced knocking with the 
pommel of their swords against the 
solid oaken porch, which however 
resisted all their violence. Some re¬ 
turned to the neighbouring hamlet to 
procure ladders, by means of which 
they purposed scaling the windows, 
while others vere occupied in the ad¬ 
jacent forest, stripping the branches 
from a fir-tree, which they had felled, 
and were rudely forming into a kind of 
battering-ram, with which to burst in 
the door. Great however was their 
astoni^ment, on their return to the 
church with their various implements 
of destruction; a miracle had been 
wrought in favour of the seven virgins; 

* Sea of Asoph. 

Colonia Agrippina, tho ancient name of 
Cologne. 
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the church still stood before them, but 
where were the windows? the doors? 
The holy edifice had been changed 
into a single solid mass of rock! while, 
from the midst of the stony pile, a 
sweet, sad, low chant was heard, like 
the solemn requiem for the de^: it 
was the melodious-voices of the seven 
sisters pouring forth their hymn of 
thanksgiving to heaven, for the won¬ 
derful preservation that had been ac¬ 
corded to them. 

Having performed their devotions at 
the Rock cmurch, the archers returned 
to pass the night at Strump. 

The next morning they continued 
their journey. The day passed with¬ 
out any incident worthy of remark. 
The troop had considerably increased 
in numbers since they quitted Cologne; 
the meeting to which the archers were 
resorting from all parts, was expected 
to be one of the most brilliant that had 
taken place for several years. The 
prize, a green velvet toque, embroi¬ 
dered in gold, with a diamond aigrette 
in front, was to be bestowed by the 
fair hands of the Princess Helena, 
(whose work it was), the only daughter 
of Prince Adolphus of Cleves. The 
young princess, who had just entered 
her fourteenth year, was renowned 
throughout Germany for her grace and 
beauty. It is not therefore to be won¬ 
dered at, if the meeting was more than 
usually numerous. 

Meantime the little troop, which now 
might number forty or fifty men, ad¬ 
vanced gaily on their way. They had 
however on this, their last day’s jour¬ 
ney, an arduous task to perform. The 
archery meeting was to take place the 
following morning at Cleves, to com- 
mence^immediately after the conclusion 
of the last mass, namely, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. They agreed, 
consequently, to sleep at Kervei^eim, 
and to accomplish this, there was 
scarcely time to admit of their stopping 
to breakfast or to dine; they promised 
themselves however to make up for the 
deficiency by a hearty supper, when 
arrived at their destination. Notwith¬ 
standing all their speed, this was, how¬ 
ever, a task they were unable to accom- 
lish. When they reached Kerven- 
eim, the gates were closed and the 
drawbridges raised. Thus forced ion- 
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gre malgre, to pass the night outside 
the town, they determined to make the 
best oF their mischance, and turned 
their steps towards a neighbouring 
mountain, where they perceived the 
ruins of an old castle, beneath whose 
moss-clad walls they hoped to find at 
least a shelter. It was the castle of 
Windeck. 

In vain did one of the oldest archers 
of the band obiect to their passing the 
night in the old castle, but his being 
the only dissenting voice, his opinion 
was soon overruled. He therefore pre¬ 
pared, though with evident reluctance, 
to accompany his companions. 

The night was dark and gloomy; not 
a star was. visible in the firmament; the 
heavy clouds seemed almost to touch 
their heads, and a drizzling rain, ac¬ 
companied by sudden bursts of wind, 
was beginning to fall. Any shelter, 
however incomplete it might pnive, 
was looked upon by the weary travel¬ 
lers as a boon from heaven. 

The archers commenced their diffi¬ 
cult ascent up the steep and rugged 
sides of the mountain in unbroken 
silence. Occasionally, as they stepperl 
amongst the brambles with which the 
path was covered, did they perceive 
some savage animal dart from its lair, 
and afler gleaming upon them with its 
fiery eyeballs, disappear howling amidst 
the underwood, not daring to attack 
such a formidable body as presented 
itself to its view. Multiplied events of 
this nature convinced the men that some 
superstitious terror was attached to the 
ruins, for it was evident that these soli¬ 
tary paths had not been trodden by the 
foot of man for perhaps the space of 
a century before. Suddenly they per¬ 
ceived before them, like a gigantic 
spectre, rearing its mighty head be¬ 
yond the clouds, one of those high 
towers erected for the purpose fl|f 
forming a defence to the main entrance 
to the castle. 

The old archer before mentioned 
proposed passing the night beneath the 
shelter of this building ; consequently 
the party halted, and having struck a 
a light, and lit a torch formed of a 
reainoiis bmnch of the fir-tree, they 
commenced exploring the building. 

to their vexation, however, they per¬ 
ceived that the roof had entirely'fallen 


in, and that the mouldering walls could 
not afford sufficient shelter against the 
inclemency of the night; there was 
but one voice for continuing their route 
to the principal building; the old 
archer had however his choice to ac¬ 
company them, or remain where he 
was; he chose the former, preferring 
the society of his companions, go where 
they would, to the alternative of pass¬ 
ing the night alone in such a fearful 
neighbourhood. During their halt, 
they had taken the precaution of break¬ 
ing off some large branches of the fir- 
tree, which they had formed into 
torches, so that the remainder of their 
journey was performed with infinitely 
less toil and danger than had been the 
previous part 

At the approach of the archers, and 
at the sisrht of the torches, the screech- 
owls and bats, the only living occu¬ 
pants to all appearance in the castle, 
disturbed at the unusual intrusion, 
rushed terrified from their nests, and 
after performing sundry circuitous evo¬ 
lutions over the heads of the intruders 
into these their own lawful premises, 
they departed with harsh and dismal 
cries in search of some trther tenement, 
wherein to take up tlieir abode. At 
these sinister cries, and tlie dilapidated 
appearance of the place altogether, a 
feeling nearly akin to terror seemed to 
pervade even the bravest hearts amidst 
the troop; Nevertheless, they pene¬ 
trated into the interior, and soon found 
themselves in a large court or square 
surrounded by buildings, of which 
some parts had completely fallen to 
ruins, whilst others, on the contrary, 
still continued in a state of singular 
preservation, the more remarkable from 
the contrast formed by the surrounding 
decay. 

The archers immediately proceeded 
to one of the doors leading to that part 
of the building which appeared to them 
in the highest state of preservation. The 
door creaked on its rusty hinges as it 
gave them admittance. They passed 
through an outward vestibule, and en¬ 
tered an immense hall or chamber, 
which in former times had probably 
served as a guard-room. The windows 
were defended with the remains of 
solid oaken shutters, which in a great 
measure sheltered them from the wind 
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which whiaded through sundry broken 
panes; benches likewise of oak lined 
the four walls of the chamber, offering 
a wanner substitute for couches than 
that afforded by the marble pavement; 
and an immense chimney gave them at 
once the means of warmth and light; 
it was all they could expect, and they 
who had often been reduced to the 
necessity of passing whole nights under 
the canopy of heaven, and exposed to 
the rigours of an inclement season, were 
thankAil for the shelter and unexpected 
comforts thus afforded them. The worst 
however was, that they were supper- 
less ; they had journeyed far, and since* 
twelve o’clock, when they partook of a 
hasty meal, they were fasting; but 
this was a circumstance to which men 
of their calling were constantly ex¬ 
posed, so it behoved them to make the 
best of their present condition. Hav¬ 
ing tightened their leathern girdles, they 
proceeded to kindle a large fire in the 
chimney, w.armed themselves thorough¬ 
ly, and then, feeling overcome by the 
fatigues of the day, began to establish 
themselves, as well as they were able, 
upon the benches with which the walls 
were lined, having previously taken the 
precaution, by advice of the old archer, 
to select by lot four out of the party 
W'ho were successively to watch whilst 
the others slept. They drew lots, and 
chance decided for Otho, Hermann, the 
old archer already mentioned, and a 
youth of the name of Frantz. At the 
moment when half-past nine sounded 
from the distant church of Kervenheira, 
Otho commenced his guard, and in the 
course of'a few minutes was the only 
one awake. 

As the young man gazed upon his 
sleeping companions, his thoughts re¬ 
verted to the events of the last three 
days. Three days before, at that same 
hour, he was proud and happy, doing 
the honours of his father's mansion to 
all the flower of chivalry and beauty 
of which his paternal neighbourhood 
could boast, and now, without any 
fault of his, without being even ac¬ 
quainted with the cause of the change, 
he found himself an outcast from his 
parent's love, an exile from his father's 
roof, and the companion of a troop of 
men, brave and loyal undoubtedly, yet 
without birth, without education ! And 


would he ever be reinstated into his 
paternal domains ? Alas! he knew 
not! His kind, his tender mother too, 
was not she unhappy? What would 
she have said, did she know that at 
that moment her boy, the son of a 
prince, brought up in ease and lux¬ 
ury, accustomed to sleep while others 
watched his slumbers, was now in bis 
turn performing his vigils over the re¬ 
pose of his new associates, a herd of 
peasants 1 These and similar thoughts 
contributed to make the two hours he 
w'as appointed to watch, pass more 
quickly than he at first expected. He 
hud successively counted ten, half past 
ten, and eleven o’clock, and when the 
distant bell chimed half past eleven, he 
had scarcely perceived the flight ot 
time. Still his heavy eyelids were 
beginning to close, and he thought it 
time to awaken Hermann, whose turn 
it was to watch the two succeeding 
hours. The young man awoke, and 
though annoyed at his rest being dis¬ 
turbed, nevertheless resigned his bench 
to Otho, and took his station by the 
fire, which he replenished by throwing 
on a plentiful supply of broken branches, 
Otho lay down upon his hard bed. his 
half-closed eyes wandered for some 
time over the surrounding objects, soon 
however all appeared as though enve¬ 
loped in a kind of grey mist, thus 
losing both form and colour ; at length 
his eyes closed, and he fell into a 
sound sleep. 

Hermann had, we said, taken his 
station opposite the fire; he leaned 
against one of the massive columns 
which supported the high mantel-piece 
listening to the wind, which at times 
howled among the chimneys and turrets 
of the building, and to the heavy rain¬ 
drops as they pattered against the 
broken panes of glass. His eyes bad 
wandered from his sleeping companions 
to a door opposite to where he stood, 
apparently leading to the interior apart¬ 
ments of the castle; he was startled 
from his reverie by the sound of the 
distant church clock striking the hour 
of midnight. Hermann, brave as he 
was, counted with an undefinable feel¬ 
ing of terror stroke after stroke, as it 
fell upon his ear; he had already^ 
counted eleven, when, at the moment 
the twelfth stroke was borne along the 
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gale, the door, upon which his eyes 
were still fixed, opened, a flood of light 
poured forth from the inner chamber, 
while at the same moment the form of 
a pale but lovely girl appeared upon 
the threshold. Hermann was about 


to awaken his companions, but she, 
doubtless divining his intention, placed 
one finger upon her lip indicative of 
silence, and with the other hand made 
him a signal to follow her into the 
chamber. 


'I'o be continued. 


THE EMIGRANT’S BRIDE. 

SUOOESTEO BY A SCENE IN BEAL LIFE. 


She is going! 

Gaze thy last on that sweet face, fond mother. 

Soon will distance make love's yearning vain : 

■ Press thy quivering lips to her's, young brother. 

Thou wilt never feel it’s thrill again. 

Other ties and other hopes have won her 
From the love that bless’d her earlier day ; 

Let your blessing, sad ones, rest upon her, 

She will need it in her onward way. 

Care will soon weigh down her spirit's lightness, 

And her hours of happy calm be few ; 

Soon those eyes will lose their wonted brightness 
And that fair, soft cheek its healthful hue. 

Sickness, strife, each varying ill attendetli 
Wheresoe’er the alien’s footsteps range ; 

Pure, indeed, must be the love that iendeth 
Strength to brave so perilous a change. 

She is going! 

Sadly, weepingly, she gazes round her; 

Wild her glances— 'Wandering to and fro; 

With its thousand links the chain hath bound her 
Of sweet memories, foster’d long ago. 

Though resolved, she fiinds i*.-hard to sever 
From the endearing charities of home. 

To exchange her childhood’s scenes for ever. 

For stem exile o’er the ocean’s foam. 

Must those sorrowing friends no more behold her ? 

Can it be, that hope indeed is vain ? 

Yes—their circling arms will ne’er enfold her 
In their fond and fervent clasp again : 

At that mournful consciousness, she starteth 
With emotions words are vain to tell; 

Love still leads her on, yet love imparteth 
Bitterest anguish to her last farewell. T. W. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A POLISH PRINCE, 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. BY COUNT ADOLPH DE WERDINBKV. 


^ About four miles from Warsaw, 
situated in the midst of a dark forest 
of oak and pine, called Bielany, stands 
a Canudal convent. In obedience to 
the strict rules of this monastery, unin> 
terrupted silence is observed by its in¬ 
mates, who, ruined in all their worldly 
expectations, have taken refuge within 
the sacred walls. Females are not al¬ 
lowed to approach even the church 
appropriated for the whispered prayers 
of this isolated fraternity. Once a year, 
however, the gates of this temple are 
thrown open to a congregation of both 
sexes, though after tliat day of com¬ 
mon devotion, every part of the build¬ 
ing undergoes a process of cleansing 
and purification, and every thing re¬ 
assumes its ordinary gloom of deep 
solitude, heightened by dead silence. 
The forest of Bielany contains, how¬ 
ever, numerous walks beautifully laid 
out, commanding in many points the 
river Vistula. On a clear day the spec¬ 
tator may thence enjoy a wide survey 
of the rich and fertile country spread 
around him. But the eye rests finally 
on the citadel of Favory and the forti¬ 
fications of Praga; and these unin¬ 
viting objects tend in a great measure 
to cast a sadness upon the natural 
charms of this otherwise delightful 
prospect. 

In the latter part of the year 1831, 
these strongholds were unusually 
thronged and busy, for the barbarous 
Muscovites were pouring in myriads 
on the plains of devoted Poland. It is 
true that the handful of patriots were 
still crowned with bright laurels of 
victory; they were disputing every 
inch of ground with their barbarous 
invaders, and with hearts steeled by 
undaunted patriotism, were their coun¬ 
try’s sole bulwark. Unmoved by the 
appalling scenes which grisly death 
enacted on every side, they stood their 
ground, nay, were advancing, having 
repulsed the inimical hordes, though 
the adversary exceeded above six times 
the number of their own troops, and, 
after an awful slaughter on both sides. 


victory declared itself on their side. 
“ A miracle !” exclaimed all the monks 
at once, who, beholding from the high 
tower of their church this unequal 
strife, were anxiously awaiting its issue, 
'rheir exclamation was a breach of the 
law of their order; but who could 
help giving vent to emotions so natural, 
when they beheld the White Eagle 
waving triumphantly to the joyful 
sound of a trumpet peal, announcing 
victory ? As the advancing night was 
fast spreading her sable veil over the 
ensanguined field, the heroes had the 
satisfaction of marching once more vic¬ 
torious in their return to the encatnp- 
ment—to the stirring sounds of a full 
band—with colours flying gaily in the 
breeze, cheered by the shouts of the 
wounded and the dying, all of whom 
hailed the sources of the righteous 
cause. 

A messenger from the monastic au¬ 
thorities soon announced a gratuitous 
distribution of provisions among the 
faithful defenders of their country, and 
the venerable prior came in person to 
invite the gallant commander-in-chief 
and his stair to take refreshments at the 
convent. In honour of the day the 
monastery was released from some of 
its restrictive rules; and though speak¬ 
ing appeared here an unusually strange 
indulgence, all the monks were equally 
loud and enthusiastic in their enco¬ 
miums on the exploits of their coun¬ 
trymen. 

The entertainment combined rigid 
monastic simplicity, with a desire to 
demonstrate a feeling of true and hearty 
welcome, and mirth seemed to increase 
with each new hope for the final suc¬ 
cess of their county's liberation ; nay, 
even patriotic songs were proposed 
And there was not one of the party 
who did not join in tlie chorus of 
“ Tiseze Polska niezginela, 

Poki wy zr/imy ,—” 

O r 

" Poland shall ne’er to us be lost. 

As long as we of life can boast.” 

Cheerfulness appeared, therefore, to 
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visit this abode of sadness. The prior 
alone sat for some time dumb at the 
head of the table ; the scene seemed to 
awaken fresh sorrows in his breast. His 
fevered lips were seen to tremble, and 
tears were stealing down his furrowed 
cheek. His brow, ever the emblem of 
rigid severity, was now shaken by con¬ 
vulsions of internal grief; and one 
deemed totally devoid of heart, was now 
meek, and as susceptible as a child. 

“ Be of good cheer, most reverend 
father,” said the general, “ we may still 
behold freedom restored to our land; 
and the day will come, too, when we 
may .enjoy tranquil happiness around 
our hearths.” 

“ As for domestic happiness,” re¬ 
plied the prior, “ I shall never en¬ 
joy it again.’’ At these words all the 
inmates of the convent bent forward 
and listened attentively, for they never 
could learn who their superior was, or 
what had brought him to this solitary 
retreat. Manifold were their conjec¬ 
tures, but not one of them had reason 
to think his own supposition the right 
one. The prior continued : “ My chil¬ 
dren are destroyed, and my grandchil¬ 
dren, yea! even the innocent babes 
were, by the despot’s command, torn 
from tlieir mother’s breast and carried 
to the rugged deserts of the (Caucasus, 
where it is forbidden to breathe their 
real names, or to relate their true story, 
and where mere numerals distinguish 
them from other slaves similarly situ¬ 
ated. But justice is Heaven's decree ! 
and, old as I am, the last few days of 
ray life shall be devoted to retribution 1 
Yes, this arm shall, once more, wield 
the weapon of deatli, and the foe shall 

tremble again at the name of- 

No!” groaned the venerable father, as 
if recollecting himself, ** my vow for¬ 
bids ! rash mortal that I am ! weak 
creature of earth! clinging still to the 
mire ! No I God's name be blessed ! 
God’s will be done! But, what do I 
hear ? hark! it is the pealing roar of 
musketry ! the deadly sound breaks in 
once more, and the still flight repeats 
its piercing echo! Arise, brave cham¬ 
pions 1 danger is near. Haste to suc¬ 
cour your hapless father-land ! The 
barbarous host will, by treason as dark 
as this night, obtain what open valour 
has secured in the open day.” 


The rush was general. All strove to 
be foremost in the field. The saddled 
steed was swiftly mounted. Onward 
they rode in haste, when a patrol ac¬ 
costed the advancing staff, and, after 
the precautionary exchange of the 
watch-word, they recognised their real 
commander, announced to him the ter¬ 
mination of the fray, and offered to ex¬ 
plain the cause in a meet place. The 
general proposed, therefore, to return 
to the monastery. But, as one of the 
captives brought by the patrol was a 
female, new difficulties arose, for they 
dared not bring her within the walls of 
the convent, 'rhe male prisoner alone 
was led into the hall, where the general 
taking the chair, was ready to receive 
the report. The officer of the patrol 
gave, in a few w'ords, the history of the 
nocturnal encounter, stating that as a 
Russian troop were chasing hard this 
unfortunate psiir, who, under the cover 
of night seemed anxious to reach the 
Polish camp, the friendly fore-posts 
took up their cause, and valiantly de¬ 
fended their new protegees, but they 
were nigh being overpowered by the 
greater strength of the enemy. A de¬ 
tachment of the main Polish array hast¬ 
ened to their aid, repelled the attack, 
and the camp was now as safe as ever. 

Tlie stranger now led forward was a 
noble-looking, handsome young man, 
clad in mean habiliments, but which 
seemed to have been assumed rather as 
a means of disguise than an ordinary 
attire. His language was a medley of 
Russian, Polish, and Turkish ; but as 
most of the company understood the 
thr^e languages, there was no difficulty 
of making out his story. On being 
asked his name he answered, “ fifty 
thousand nine hinidred and thirty 
seven.” The general, suspecting some 
misapprehension, asked again, but the 
young man repeated so often and so 
earnestly the same number, that it was 
deemed advisable to proceed with the 
inquiry. No sooner was it understood, 
however, that his infancy had been 
spent on. the Caucasus, than the rest 
was easily guessed. In fact, the youth 
soon corroborated their conjecture that 
he was one of the victims of the Russian 
policy, by stating that he was reared in 
the military colonies of Russia. But 
now,” continued he in an oriental style 
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of expression, “ great is Allah ! (God). 
He causes the ivind to clear my head of 
the ashes which once had covered it; 
(that is, ‘ he bids my misery to cease.') I 
am in the country of my fathers. My 
face, therefore, shall also be white now. 
(I shall also be happy now.) I and 
my sister were brought to Vladi Cau- 
case when quite infants, and the nurse 
Falibe, to whose care our childhood 
was entrusted, used to tell us that 
strange rumours was then afloat of our 
high birth, though it was forbidden to 
all either to inquire or to speak about 
it. ‘ Yes, my shccker, (sugar-plum),' 
ns she used in her fondness to call me, 

‘ yon are come from the same country 
as myself, and one day, when you are 
older, I will tell yon more, but now it 
might cause the death of us both.' At 
this observation I shuddered with hor¬ 
ror, and, young as 1 then was, I knew 
how to check my curiosity and that of 
my sister, as I was afraid of bringing 
down death upon our old Falibe, our 
only frien<l. However, onr happiness 
was even here soon interrupted. One 
day Falibe came in tears to tell us that 
my sister was going to be sold, and 
that the bostandgi (officers) were com¬ 
ing to take her on board a ship, toge¬ 
ther with several other females, who, 
as I afterwards learnt, were natives of 
Circassia, and destined for the awret 
bazaar (female slave-market) at Con¬ 
stantinople. I’he ferocious band came 
soon in reality ; ray tears and lament¬ 
ations were of no avail; I entreated 
that 1 might be sold to the same people, 
only that I might not be separate from 
my sister. But the cruel bostandgi, 
(may the prophet curse their beards), 
mocked ray grief, and insulted my sor¬ 
row with obscene jesting. Amidst 
heart-rending shrieks, my sister wa§ 
torn from my arms, Falibe was or¬ 
dered to follow her, and the key was 
turned upon me, that 1 might not run 
after them. 

“ From that moment I had fixed upon 
my plan. 1 determined to fly from my 
persecutors, and to follow my sister to 
the utmost limits of the world. But 1 
was too young, and totally ignorant how 
I ought to act. I saw, therefore, the 
imperative necessity of bearing every 
thing patiently, until I had grown a 
little older and wiser. Days appeared 


to me now longer than years were here> 
tofore. I joyfully hailed every new 
moon, and rejoiced at the approach of 
every fresh season. At the same time 
I listened with attention to all conver¬ 
sations, especially if held by people who 
had any knowledge of distant countries. 
But though I particularly wanted to 
know where Constantinople was, 1 
dared not ask it of any one, for fear of 
exciting suspicions relative to my secret 
design. One day, however, as two old 
Russian officers, upon whom I was 
compelled to attend in the capacity of 
foot-boy, were speaking of an order 
which their regiments had received to 
march to Soukum Kala, a sea-port town 
lying on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, I ventured to entreat them that 
they might not leave me behind. They 
seemed flattered with my wish to con¬ 
tinue in their service, and allowed me 
to follow them. My heart throbbed 
high when 1 first beheld the sea covered 
with ships, every one of which might 
carry me to any part of the world ; 
and, to my greatest joy, a large Turkish 
vessel was preparing to set sail for Con¬ 
stantinople. 'riie captain, thinking I 
was a Circassian, consented to take me 
with him, with a secret determination 
to sell me there as a slave, which he 
actually did. I was purchased by the 
captain’s sister, a young widow of the 
name of Beyham, of Scutari. 1 passed 
several years on her estate near Be- 
lerby, first as a common labourer in the 
vineyards, and, as I had learnt to write 
1 was made a clerk, and ultimately ap¬ 
pointed the sole manager or steward of 
all the estates belonging to my iadin 
(mistress), though I was then no more 
than seventeen years of age. In ad¬ 
dition to this preferment, I received 
many marks of kindness and confidence, 
which, in the innocenefi of my heart, 1 
considered merely as an encouragement 
to further integrity and diligence, and 
1 must confess there was nothing want¬ 
ing to make my situation really com¬ 
fortable. 1 had a horse to ride, and I 
enjoyed every alternate day a bath at 
Aya Sophia Haman, and when indined 
1 smoked my kibook (pipel at a neigh¬ 
bouring coffee-house. Still I could 
never forget my sister. In all my ex¬ 
cursions I endeavoured to gather such 
information as might be likely to give 
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me a clae to her present abode. Bat in 
so lar^e a city as Constantinople all my 
efforts were baffled; thoujifh, as she was 
most exquisitely beautiful, there seemed 
to be a general opinion that she must 
have been sold for a harem. * Death,’ 
cried I, * and is so dark a fate to befal 
one that is more beautiful than an Houri ? 
— and, oh ! shall her brother, then, 
sink far beneath a dog ? Forbid it 
AUah !’ Still I returned home daily in 
more melancholy mood, for I began to 
despair of ever seeing my sister again. 
My heart was bleeding; nor did I know 
of a remedy. Thus sitting one after¬ 
noon in the corner of my allan (cham¬ 
ber) and giving myself up to this sad 
contemplation, 1 suddenly perceived in 
the court-yard, a well-shaped young 
female wlioro I had never seen before 
about the house, but who was evidently 
belonging to it, as she was busily em¬ 
ployed in gathering into hqr apron to¬ 
bacco leaves which had been spread in 
the sun to dry. As ^Turkish females 
never appear abroad without a thick 
veil to screen them from the gaze of 
strangers, I had no opportunity of 
judging of the merits of her counte¬ 
nance, till accident made her stoop 
quickly to regain some leaves which had 
escaped her hand. The veil dew back 
at her rising, and as she heard me throw 
open my casement, she looked up invo¬ 
luntarily. Description would but beg¬ 
gar were I to attempt to give you an 
idea of the effects her beauty produced 
upon my senses. ' Oh! angel of the 
prophet ’ cried I, * turn to me once 
more thy beautiful face, for it mill iUu~ 
mine the darkness of' mjf life, as the full 
moon doth shine upon the dusky night.’ 
Zoolzool, for it was thus she was culed 
by her mistress, looked up once more 
hastily, smiled, cast down her veil, and 
disappeared in obedience to Beyham’s 
call. I stood a long time riveted to 
the spot. 1 looked down into the yard, 
but Zoolzool did not re-appear. This 
vision had infused delightful sweetness 
into my soul. That stranger had in¬ 
spired my heart with the purest affec¬ 
tion. With the swiftness of lightning 
my head began to concert innumerable 
plans, all of which, however, upon ma¬ 
ture reflection,, appeal ed the offspring 
of a mad brain. 1 was awakened at 


last from this reverie, by a summons to 
attend my Beyhain. 

On my entering the anderoon (bou¬ 
doir), 1 saw Beyham richlv dressed, 
sittinj^ on her white satin ^van. At 
her side were caskets with khenna (a 
sort of dye for the eyebrows, &c.), 
soormeh (rouge), divers bottles of deli¬ 
cious perfumes, and at her feet there 
lay several baskets filled with costly 
embroidery. She received me with 
unusual kindness, and invited me to sit 
at her side. 1 kissed the hem of her 
foot-carpet, jumped upon the divan, 
and sat down cross-legged in the orien¬ 
tal fashion. “ You have great claims 
upon my house,” said Beyham to me ; 
“ your accounts bear witness to your 
honest industry. You deserve, there¬ 
fore, to share in its produce, not as a 
slave but as a partner.” With these 
words she threw aside her veil, thus ac¬ 
knowledging me at once as a relative. 
Her hand was stretched out to meet 
mine, and her arch smile spoke plainly 
her meaning. But I turned my face 
from her, and all I could utter by way 
of response was a deep groan. 1 foresaw 
at once all the consequences of the 
slight I had offered to her preference, 
but Zoolzool was now the sole possessor 
of my heart. 

“ ‘ Ah, ungrateful dog !’ exclaimed 
Beyham; ‘ shall ail my kindness be 
lost upon the soul of a shakal, and are 
my enchantments and my talismans to 
fall as dust at thy feet } Or is it that 
wretched slave with whom 1 saw thee 
conversing to-day, that rivals me in 
thy affections. Ha! she shall rue it 
saying this, she started up from her 
div&n, clapped her hands with violence, 
and all her female slaves, Zoolzool 
among the rest, answered the summons 
with their personal attendance. I was 
bidden to leave the anderoon, Zoolzool 
attempted involuntarily to follow me, 
and only a loud and angry command 
from her mistress to remain with her, 
seemed to remind the poor girl of the 
impropriety of her conduct. 

** I ran bewildered to my altan, and 
threw myself on the couch, for there I 
could give vent to my grief. Night 
had far advanced, but 1 could not sleep. 
While my mind was thus convulsed, I 
heard my door open very gently, and 
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saw an old decrepid woman approach 
my conch. The lamp she held in her 
hand cast a dim light on her haggard 
and emaciated face. ‘ Palibe,' cried I, 
for 1 knew her again,tliough she seemed 
to be altered by sickness. ‘ Do you 
know your shecker, Falibe ? Oh, look 
upon this face ! you will know it again, 
though it is distorted now by sorrow 
and hope deferred. In fact, my joy 
knew no bounds. I was like one raving 
mad, and the poor old nurse had a diffi¬ 
culty to restrain ray exclamations, which 
were loud enough to arouse all the 
house. When 1 was a little quieted, 
she listened anxiously, but all around 
seemed hushed in repose. She then 
said briefly—* The young girl whom 
they call Zoolzool, has acquainted me 
on my sick-bed, with all that has passed 
to-day in this house. But little did I 
expect to find in Zoolzool’s lover her 
own brother. Zoolzool is no other than 
your sister. You must save her! for 
Bey ham in her jealousy has sworn her 
destruction. The captain who sold you 
both to his sister, has orders to offer 
Zoolzool to-morrow for a large sum, to 
the Sultan's harem. You must both fly 
to Poland. You will now be safe there, 
for it was only a week ago that the 
hospodars brought intelligence to the 
Sublime Porte, that the Poles have 
shaken off the yoke of their oppressors 
the Russians, your mortal enemies. And 
now as 1 am blessed once more to be¬ 
hold you, 1 may tell you that you are a 
lineal descendant of Prince Sanguszko,* 
one of the noblest families of Poland. 
Your grandfather and your father both 
will live for ever in the pages of history, 
as both were dreaded by the armies of 
Russia. Your father was tried for trea¬ 
son by a commission sent down from 
Petersburgh, and though his jifdges 
acquitted nim of the charge, the Em¬ 
peror of Russia ordered an ukase to be 
issued, by which he condemned him to 
exile and hard labour in the mines of 
Siberia for life. Your grandfather dis¬ 
appeared soon afterwards from his 
castle, and no one knows what became 
of him. Their immense estates were 
confiscated by the crown, and you and 
your sister were declared vagrant, des- 

* Pronounced Sangooibko. And here let ui re¬ 
mark, that with theexeeption of a few poetical€in. 
aehrotusms, thia tale is founded on hiitorical facts. 


titute orphans, and under that pretext 
you were dragged to the wild steppes 
of Caucasus, where thousands of chil¬ 
dren of the first-rate nobility of Pcdand 
are thus buried for life ; the boys being 
incorporated with die battalions of the 
military cantonists, whilst the girls are 
shut up in the imperial manufactories, 
or, if handsome, sold in the Turkish 
slave-markets for the vilest of purpose. 
You know the rest, ray shecker. Go 
now, fly to thy native country. Would 
to heaven 1 could do the same, for 1 
am also a descendant of the noble blood 
of Poland, but poor Falib^ is dying.* 
She left me for a short time while she 
went to fetch my sister, whom I now 
immediately recognized by her bright 
blue eye, though she was much altered 
and grown tall and womanly. We both 
shed tears of joy at thus meeting again. 
We clung to each other in raptures, as 
if never to part; and though there was 
no time to be lost, Falibe had no small 
difficulty in bringing us to hasten our 
departure. We awoke at last, how¬ 
ever, from our trance. * Heaven be 
with you,’ cried the good Falibe once 
more, as she impressed her fervent kiss 
on our foreheads; * you will soon be¬ 
hold the sacred soil, a small portion of 
which i constantly carry in my bosom, 
and which shall be buried with me.’ 
Here she drew forth a small bundle 
containing some earth, which she had 
actually carried away on leaving the 
boundaries of her native country. ' Go, 
my children, pray for your old nurse 
Falibe, for her hour is come.' Both 
my sister and I hesitated long whether 
we ought to leave this faithfiil friend 
behind us. But there was no alter¬ 
native. The poor old creature could 
hardly totter back to her sick-bed; so 
we parted, though tears were hardly 
enough to express our anguish. We 
encountered many dangers and many 
difficulties on our long journey; but 
Mashallah! (God be praised). AUah 
akbar ! (God is merciful). Allah kerim! 
(God is ^eat); here we are both among 
our friends! here we are among our 
countrymen ; and my beard is ymr’s 
(you may command my services). Only 
let my poor dear sister remain with 
me. 

Daring the recital of this story tlie 
old prior showed symptoms of Uie most 
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entnoedinary onotion ; and ere it was 
hardly finished, the venerable rati 

to embrace the young strange}*, ex- 
daiming, ** be welcome once moi^e to 
my arms, my dearest grandson /” The 
group now recognised the old PHnce 
l^nguszko, the famous warrior and 
companion of Kosciuszko, who, after 
having undergone the most awful trials 
under the Russian reign of terror and 
persecution, succeeded at last in escap- 
mg from the grasp of -his enemies, by 
burying himself alive in this monastery. 

“ Be welcome," continued the noble 
patriot ; ** the fame of thy fathers shall 
revive again in thy deeds of valour, for 
in the blood animating thy youthful 
veins, I recognise the faithful love to 
thy injured country. Go! help to 
avenge the cruel injustice committed 
on millions of victims, as innocent as 
thou ♦byself hast been. Here, gene¬ 
ral !” said the old prior to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, “ is a meet substitute 
for my old and emaciated self. Let 
him serve God by becoming an instru¬ 
ment of His divine justice, while, in 
obedience to my old age, I must needs 
limit all my devotion to a verbal praise 
of His infinite majesty and goodness." 

Zoolzool was now also admitted to 
embrace her grandsire; and her ap.s 
pearance within the monastic pile shed 
a spell on all around. It was not un¬ 
like a visit of some supernatural mes¬ 
senger from heaven. A curious awe 
and delight were depicted on the coun¬ 
tenances of all the assembly. But to 


give an idea of the excess of joy de¬ 
monstrated at the recogintion of the 
two near relatives, is beyond the power 
of our description. A tear glistened in 
every eye at the sight of this touching 
scene, and a new ray of hope seemed 
illumined in eveiy heart at the re-: 
accession of this youthful and promis¬ 
ing pair to the devoted numbers of 
their countrymen. 

The young man took up arms against 
the oppressors of his father-land. He 
swore on the tomb of Stanislas Stas- 
zyc, who lies buried in the church¬ 
yard of Bielany, to imitate that true 
Pole in his patriotism ; and faithful to 
his oath, tlie young Sanguszko per¬ 
formed prodigies of valour during the 
campaign ; while his beauteouw sister 
devoted her life with no less heroism to 
the cause of humanity, by tendering 
her s^ccour to the wounded warriors, 
and to those stricken with-malignant 
cholera. She was universally called 
" the angel;" and her appearance be¬ 
side the couch of sickness seemed to 
have had a kind of divine influence on 
the sufferings of the unfortunate Jieroes 
of Poland. But the last attack on War¬ 
saw was fraught with mortal peril for 
our heroine—a Russian lance pierced 
her innocent breast when in the act of 
affording relief to a dying man on the 
field of battle, and her tender and 
patriotic soul winged its way on high 
to join her kindred band of loving 
spirits in tbe blessed mansions of eter¬ 
nal rest. 


TEARS." 

BT J. B. BROWNE. 


Emblems alike of passion, joy, or pain. 

The points in which extremes are seen to meet: 

Ye peerless pearls that.^ve behind no stain— 

Ye bitter drops that-well from founts so sweet— 
Impassion’d feelings bid you forth to start 
From defSths the deepest in the human heart. 

I’ve shed some few ; no matter why or where— 

But they are gone—and now the life-spring's dry 
From whence they flow’d ; long years of blanching care 
Have caused the auburn from those locks to fly. 

And early snows are there; such as enshroud 
My native mountains in their solituife.' 
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T<^ have 1 aaen that |iaKe di«tr«m*4 *P*^ ' 

To gaae upim, and think they fiow^^ignr tne ..*«/. 

O’er (Aeeks whkre KNSfa ^ had hleain’d bc^bi^ \ ^ 

Aad eyes that t(»a of boaoma IhU of glejp . 

And joyoua aa the nieiny larh that ahiga, , 

When spring o’er aU the land her mwtle flings. 


* ‘ » 

All-powerful are ye I though aome hold you <chei 4 p-^ 

’Twas a repentant tear wich did not pail 
To open wide the gate thM angdla ket^> 

When all beside had proved of no avi^: 

And yet, alas! what fruitleas tears are ahed— 

That move not flinty hearta—ncar wake the alumb’ring dead' 


Tears I beheld steal down thy cheek, O Jew >* 

When a bold Christian told the gather’d crowd 
That he belong'd not to the bigot crew— 

But felt delighted—nay, that he was proud 
To call thee Iwother I—And, though Jew thou art, 
Methought a purer stream ne’er well’d from Christian heart. 


fBut oh I what I beheld, when on that day 
A royal virgin—virtuous, fair, and young— 

First heard for her the herald trumpets bray. 

And shouts of welcome burst from every tongue. 
Proclaiming her—^with heart-felt acclamation— 

The sovereign of a great and loyal nation j 

• 'Twas then I saw thfe workings of that heart 

(My sovereign’s heart!) were more than she could bcai, 
Till forth a flood of pearly tears did start, 

O, how I joy’d to witness tear-ilrops there ' 

And, when 1 turn’d to gaze upon the crowd. 

Few eyes were dry—and sobs were heard aloud. 


First—sacred pledges to a nation given! 

Long may endure those sympathies between 
Her and her people! Oh, may righteous heaven 
In mercy guard and bless our gracious queen ' 
Long may she reap life’s sweets without alloy : 

* But should she weep, may her*8 be tears of joy ' 


* An allusion is here made to took place at a cooqty meetup in 1836, where ea-sbenlF 
Salomon attended in his (then) pimic eapaoity; on wbieh occasion a gentleman ot the Roman 
Catholic persuasion made such a Wfli-Umed allusion to the &ot of fais standing with a Protestant on 
his nght-baad, and a Jew on his left (die two sheriffs), that the latter eeuld not refrain from shed¬ 
ding tears. 

■p Allusion IS here made to the occasion of her Majerty presenting herself to the assembled throng 
at the Palace of St Jameses on the morning she was proclaimed queen ; when her reception was 
such, that her feelings totally ovaroame her, and she was obliged to be supported and taken from 
the windosy uhere she stood. 
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FLORENCE 

BT VBAWCBB 

OHABTXB I. 

If was a brilliant monmg in the 
April ef 1838. A warm west wind 
stole in through an open window 
overlooking the Regent^s Park, and 
waving aside a profusion of soft brown 
eurls, revealed the beantifal counte* 
nance of Florence Howard, alone and 
deeply absorbed in thoueht, with her 
»dr hands folded before ner, and her 
dark blue ejes veiled by the long and 
all but curling lashes, which even when 
raised so shadowed and subdued the 
laughing £re beneath, A small desk 
of exquisite workmanslup occupied a 
table before her, and on it was a sheet 
of piqier half filled with her own pecu¬ 
liarly delicate and graceful hand¬ 
writing. The last sentence was un¬ 
finished, and ran as follows : 

« But you wrong him, dear sister, 
you do indeed. He is noble and gene¬ 
rous as yourself, 1 could not love him 
else, and I am convinced that were I 
even now suddenly dispossessed of that 
fortune which you so unjustly accuse 
him of coveting, he would only the 
more urgently press the suit so long, 
and, I might say, so unreasonably de¬ 
nied. But 1 wiU hesitate no longer: 
this evening we are to meet at the 
Duke of B.'s long talked of^e, and 
my destiny shall then be deci^d; and 
yet I ta-emble when I think —— 

It was here that poor Florence had 
broken abruptly ofi, and well might 
she tremble as she thought Young, 
gay, and brilliantly beautiful, the pos¬ 
sessor of immense wealth, the belle of 
the season, she was surrounded by a 
crowd of flatterers from whom her 
fancy, which she mistook for her heart, 
bad singled out the most elegant and 
accomplished, but at the same time the 
most unprindpled of than all. 

Lord William Fitzherbert having 
wasted at the gaming-table, and dher 
haunts of dissTpatimi, the bulk of a 
ndble fmlune, nad hidled with avidity 


HOWARD, 
a* osoooD. 

the delta of a new "spec.*' —as he 
termed it. Young, inexperienced, and 
almost unprotected as was the or]^n, 
Florence Howard, firom the evening 
of her first appearance in the fisshion- 
able world he had devoted himself 
assiduously to her pleasure, and fasci¬ 
nated by his genius, and touched by 
his preference of herself to all others, 
Florence believed herself in love, and 
though reluctant, from a little girlish 
spirit of coquetiT, and perhaps from a 
Slight but unconressed presentiment of 
evil to acknowledge her aflection, she 
had long resolved in her own mind that 
Fitzherbert alone should win the hand 
so many sought in vain. But let us 
return to the small and richly-furnished 
room in which we left her, There she 
still sits in the same graceful attitude, 
half reclining on the luxurious sofa^ 
while a crimson reflection from the sun¬ 
lit drapery of the windows plays alter¬ 
nately now on her delicate chrak, and 
now on the soft folds of her white 
morning dress. But, hark! a light 
vehicle dashes rapidly up to the door 
and stops—an impatient knock is heard, 
the small hands of Florence Howard 
are clasped in sudden joy, a smile of 
delight flashes up into her lifted eyes, 
blumes anti tiimples spring simulta- 
neouriy to her cheek, anti her lovely 
lips are parteti in happy expectation, 
ib^tioor opens; Lord Wilham Fitz¬ 
herbert is announced, and the proud 
and wayward girl recovering instantly 
her self-poBsession, receives him as 
calmly and demurely as if he had not 
been the sole object of her thoughts 
for the last half hour. ** But, my dear 
Miss Howard,” said his lordwp, after 
some conversation upon indij^went sub- 
iects, ** you surdy will not keep me 
longor in suspense; you know Uut* I 
have staked my happiness, my life upcm 
your reply; will you not bless me now 
with that one little monosyllahle which 
would be such music from those lips V* 
Florence avorted her head, and her 
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sweet voice faltered as she replied, 
"We shall meet this evening, and 
then- 

" And then, dearest, loveliest! you 
will say, ' yes.’" 

The lady turned her dark eyes fhll 
i^n him, while a smile of sportive scorn 
lightened through the s^ lingering 
tears " Are you quite sure, my lord, 
that 1 shall not say ' no 

" Nay, lady, 1 spoke not in confi¬ 
dence, nut in hope; but I will not 
pi^ you farther. I trust to your pro¬ 
mise for this eve. And now may I 
use that iiui^ pen of your's to scribble 
a note, which in my haste to see you I 
h^ forgotten ? It will be too late for 
the post if I delay it longer.” 

" Certainlpr, my lord, but just shut 
your eyes, if you please, while you 
place that half-finiwed letter in the 
desk.” 

Lord W. did as he was tad, and 
hastily writing his billet, pressed upon 
it a delicate sheet of silver paper which 
lay before him, sealed it witn Florence's 
pet seal, and rose to go. She raised her 
eyes from the book which she had 
taken up, and bade him '* good bye ” 
with a look so full of trust and hap¬ 
piness, that his own involuntarily sank 
beneath it, and he hastened away lest 
she should observe his confusion. 

As he closed the door the enthu¬ 
siastic girl caught up the silver paper 
which his hand had pressed, and ex¬ 
claiming, " It is hallowed by that touch, 
1 will keep it finr ever,” was about to 
place it in a secret drawer of the desk, 
when her own name traced lightly upon 
it arrested her ^e. She had turned the 
paper, and nearly the whole impression 
of Lord William's billet was visible in 
Mnt characters through the transparent 
tissue. 

The pulse of Flmence beat high at 
the sight. " He hashes writing of his 
love to some confidential friend. Per¬ 
haps he has been praising me,” and her 
young heart thrilled, her pure cheek 
glowed with the thought. " Oh, how 
sweet, how delidous it would be to 
read his praises of mysdf! But of 
coarse thst is out of me question. I 
have no right even to look at the paper 
again,” and resolutely doung her eyes 
against a temptation to which her keen 
and d^cate sense of honour would not 


E ermit her to yield, she hastily frilded 
er treasure anti plat^ it in the drawer. 
At tiiat moment a sweet eimer vdoe 
was heard tm the landing, ana her cou¬ 
sin, Charles Leslie, a bmutifiil boy be¬ 
tween five and six years of age, bounded 
into the room, and sprang with the 
loving confidence of raildhood to her 
knee, exddming as he did so v—** h«e 
1 am at last, dear Plorry; I have been 
so good all the morning, and mamma 
said, 1 might come to you as a reward. 
And, oh I I have such a secret to te|l, 
but do not ask me what it is, for I said 
I wouldn't tell Florry. Wouldn’t you 
give any thing to know ? Oh! wlmt a 
pretty seal J” And quite forgetting his 
secret and his (]|ue8tion, the restless boy 
only suffered his fair cousin to part ^e 
bright curb from his brow, and print 
one kiss upon his laughing eyes, and 
then escaped from her embrace and 
climbed the sofa to her desk. 

Florence again took up her book, and 
was soon absorbed either in its contents 
or in those of her own heart. Nearly 
half an hour had thus elapsed, when she 
was suddenly roused by the voice of 
little Charlie, who had seated h^self 
with mock dignity in an arm-chair op¬ 
posite, and with as much pomposity of 
tone as his soft little voice could assume, 
was lisping out the contents of the 
identical suver paper, which she had 
thought so safely concealed. " Oh, 
stop, Charlie, stop !'* she exclaimed, as 
the first strange words met hor ear, and 
she hid her wowing face in her hands; 
but Master Charlie was too much ab¬ 
sorbed in his self-assumed importance 
to heed her entreafy, and the bewil¬ 
dered girl, half stupified with wonder, 
indignation, and grief, and unable either 
to move or speak again, sat a spell- 
bound listener to the fi^owing inte¬ 
resting epistle. 

" Yes, mia cara, carissima! the prize 
is mine at last. Florence Howard, the 
haughty and beautiful Florence, Iw at 
length deigned to smile upon my suit. 
1 am to have her decided answer to¬ 
night, and I cannot doubt its purport. 
Even now, as I lookedl^ip (1 am writing 
at her house), 1 caught her rich eyes 
fixed Upon me with an expression of 
interest and admiration which 1 could 
not mistake, and token caught, the bag¬ 
ful and blushing ccmfriaon with whidt 
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she hurriedly reaumed her book only 
confirmed my ha|>es. Yes, my adored 
Victorine l—I rewat, the gtdden priae 
is mine. With ner immense fortune 1 
shi^ taoee than repair the ruin of my 
own. I shall insist upon an early day 
for the wedding, and as soon as tiie 
tedious ceremony is concluded, can you 
doubt where love will lead me, where, 
but to the feet of her who alone pos- 
sesses my heart. TiU then, taa oeUe 
adieu! Your devoted, 

“ Fitzhbubxbt." 

ohaptbh II. 

The palace-like mansion of the mu¬ 
nificent Duke of B., was gorgeously 
illuminated, and gay and brilliant was 
the assembly in the superb suite of 
rooms thrown open for the^le. But 
among that -throng there was one 
whoiK countenance was irradiated with 
a smile of triumphant success that 
eclipsed the light m every other ; tliat 
one was I>ord William Fitzherbert, and 
all who noticed him acknowledged that 
Ids wit and conversational talent had 
never been so happily displayed as on 
that evening. It was in the midst of a 
laugh, exdted by a more than usually 
brilliant repartee, that his attention was 
attracted to a <di^t bustle at the prin¬ 
cipal entrance. The crowd parted be¬ 
fore it. All eyes were turned towards 
the spot, and an irrepressible murmur 
of admiration ran round the assembly 
as Florence Howard, looking more be- 
witchingly beautiful than ever, entered 
the room with a parly of distin|^ished 
friends. She had discarded ror that 
evening the simple and girlish style of 
dress in which me was wont to appear. 
Her rich glossy hair was braided and 
wreathed with jewels. Her graceful 
form arrayed in a sweeping robe of 
velvet, and she looked, moved, spoke 
with a queen-like grace and dignity 
which she had never before assumem 
There was a fire, too, in those proud blue 
eyes, a curve in the Hebe-lip, a haughty 
carriage of the graceful head, whim 
awed into unwonted silence the crowd 
of admirers who had been eagerly 
awaiting her appemrance. 

That night not one among them dered 
to address the youthful beauty, radiant 
as she looked, with the honeyed words 
of flattery or love. 


The troth is, the discovery of the 
morning had wrought a revolution u 
powerful as it was sudden, not only in 
^e demeanour but in the mind and heart 
of Florence. It had changed her from 
a diild, a thoughtless, joyous, confiding 
child, to a proud and self-relying 
woman. It had opened her eyes to the 
dangers of her situatirni, to the merce- 

S views of many who courted her 
8, and she sighed as she though^ 
** Is there one tmo could love me for 
myself alone?” Yes, memory whis¬ 
pered her of one, the playmate of her 
early days ; one, who in after years had 
devoted h^self to her when she was 
left a lonely orphan, without the dight- 
est prospect of that wealth which nad 
since been bequeathed to her by a dis¬ 
tant and almost forgotten relation. Her 
cousin, Wallace Leuie had, at that time, 
three years previous to the date at 
which my story commences, received 
an offer nom government of a distin¬ 
guished and lucrative appointment in a 
foreign land ; but listening rather to 
the voice of affection than to that of 
ambition, he had thrown himself at the 
feet of his lovely and beloved Florence, 
and besought her to share with him his 
small but secure competence at home, 
declaring that she was more than the 
world or the world's wealth to him, and 
that all the brilliant prospects which he 
might be enabled to realize without 
' her, were not worth a thought in 
comparison with the blessing of her 
love. But Florence, young as she was— 
and she was then barely sixteen, and 
unprotected too—was too considerately 
generous to indulge his youthful pas- 
sl<fn at the expense of his worldly pros¬ 
perity. She mt too that she lovecl him 
only os a brother, and such love, fond 
as it was, would be but a poor return 
for the ardent attachment of her courin 
to herself. With a firm, but grateful 
and affectionate refusal, she bade him 
farewell; and convinced by her manner 
that it would be useless to renew his 
suit, he immediately left England and 
proceeded to his appointment in India. 

And now let ns return to the jfiite. 
** I did not dream she could queen it so 
bravely,” said Fitzherbmt to himself, 
while he gazed at a distance upon his 
expected victim. And all this splen¬ 
dour is for my sake,” he continaea exm 
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ultingljy "all! ma petite Victarine, 
yoa nave a moae dan^oas rival than 
your vain heart imaginea. Faith, I waa 
never aoatrack with her b^uty before. 
Butfihe is expecting me; X won't seem 
too much in a hurry, though; it will 
turn that pretty head of hePs, if it be 
not already turned." And so thinking, 
he sauntered towards the place where 
I^eilce stood, surrounded by the most 
dUtin^i men of the assemblage. 

With the air of one who is conscious 
of a superior claim, Fitzherbert made 
his way through the throng to her side, 
and bending his head whispered a word 
in her ear. The lady had seemed till 
that moment wholly unconscious of his 
approach and presence, but when he 
8]^ke she turned suddenly towards 
mm, her blue eyes flashing with scorn 
and indignation, and said, " My lord, 
you spoke in so unwarrantably low a 
tone, that I did not fully understand 
the purport of your observation; oblige 
me by rraeating it." 

Lord William’s face was pale with 
rage, but forcing a laugh, he replied, 
"I merely requested, fair lady, your 
dedsion with regard to the invitation 1 
gave you this morning." 

" You shall have it, my lord. The 
duke’s page has been seeking yon with 
a billet from me, and here in good time 
be comes." 

A lovely, dark-eyed Spanish boy, in a 
rich suit of amber velvet embroidered 
with gold, glided lightly throu^ the 
throng, and presented to Lord William, 
<m a magnificent salver, a little rose- 
coloured and rose-scented note. 

" Love’s proper hue!’’ exclaimed 
Fitzherbert with revived hope, as‘ he 
turned it to break the seal, but the de¬ 
vice caught his eye, and he paused to 
examine it. It was a lifeless Cupid in 
the coils of a serpent, with the motto, 
" Falsehood is fatal to love." 

You had better read it when alone, 
my lord," said the low, but laughing 
voice of his intended victim. But Lord 
WilUam had already tom open the en¬ 
velope and unfolded the note within. 
It was the unfortunate sheet of diver 
paper^ and as he glanced his eye over 
It, ne saw at once that his villany was 
betnmed. 

** It cannot flul to meet ymtr appro¬ 
bation, my lord, since it is only a re¬ 


flection of your own hoaourable aspi¬ 
rations," muttwed Florence aga^, as 
he cru^ed the fatal proof of s^ilt in 
his hand. The disappointed suitor 
made no reply, but mtii^ his hand¬ 
some lip with ill-concealed vexatipp, 
he bowed stiflly to Miss Howard and 
hastily left the circle. 

Every one near them had noticed the 
lady’s undisguised contempt and Its 
efiPect upon her admire ; but there wte 
no time now for comment, for the crowd 
again parted to admit the venerable 
Duke of B., who now approached, lean¬ 
ing on the arm of a young and inte¬ 
resting stranger. An eager whiapm* 
went round; “ it is young Leslie, Just 
returned from India, recalled, th^ say, 
for some higher office at home. Hana- 
some fellow, by Jove!" 

Meanwhile the wondering Florence, 
without waiting for the duke’s formal 
introduction of nis friend, held out bo^ 
her hands to him and exclaimed, while 
her whole fSsce beamed with blushing 
recognition and dimpled with delight, 
" Wallace Leslie, my dear cousin, how 
glad I am to see you 1" 

" Florence! Miss Howard 1 Can 1 
believe my eyes? How little did 1 
dream, when ids grace siud be must in¬ 
troduce me to the star of the season, 
that I should see in that star my own 
sweet cousin.’' 

CHAPTER Ill. 

“ Yes! you have guessed it, Florry. 
Wallace was my secret," said our little 
pet Charles, a few days subsequent to 
die Jete, " And now, since it was I 
who prevented your mairying that 
wicked Lord Wi^m, mayn’t I be 
bridesman when you do wed, cousin?" 

" Yes, Charles, I may safely promise 
tbat, for I shall never marry," replied 
Florence, with a demure sh^e of the 
head and a most novel-like sigh. 

" Won’t you, though?" s^d the 
roguish bc^, sportivefy shaking his 
dark curls m imitation, and mimidking 
her tdaintive tone ^ “ but you will re¬ 
member your promise if you do ?” 

" Certsinly, Charl^" 

And you will let little Georgy be 
bridesmaid?" 

** tJiUe Qeorgft indeed 1 Bhe is just 
your 1 ^, you rogue.”' 

f* Oh, yes. they call us twins, but 
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mmphow I always fbel biffaer than 
•he.” 

I alare say you do, little self- 
importiaice,” siud his cousin, patting 
Ids rosy cheek. 

" But promise, Florry, promise.” 

" Well, there I do promise, torment; 
and now be done pulling my hair out of 
curl, and let me read in peace.” 

The entrance of a third person in¬ 
terrupted the playful struggle which 
ensu^ Florence rose to receive him 
with her bright hair disordered, and 
her eyes yet laughing from the frolic: 
and she wonder^ vdiat her heart could 
mean by fluttering as it did, when 
Wallace Leslie seated himself by her 
side. She was veiy much provoked 
too with her fiur cheek for blushing, 
just because he happened to take her 
hand in his, and ask her if she remem¬ 
bered the happy hours of childhood, 
when they were always togedier. But 
when she looked again at the nngu- 
larl^ graceful and intellectual head 
which was bending over that captive 
hand, and caught another glimpse by 
stealth of those superb black eyes, 
whose fire was just then subdued by 
the most intense and touching tender¬ 
ness, she began to think it was not so 
very strange after all; and then she 
blushed still more, and tried to with¬ 
draw her hand, but the saucy youth 
retained it nevertheless, and bye and 
bye Florry quite forgot that it was 
there. 

CHAPrrnB ly. 

One pleasant morning in the follow¬ 
ing autumn, a fiur bridal train swept 
up the central aisle of .St George's 


church and paused before the altar. 
The bride was young, lovdly,and graoe- 
ihl, richly but simply and mcdestly 
arrayed, with a veil of costly materm 
floating to her feet, and her fair hair 
bound with pearls. Her drooping 
luhes were wet with tears, but a wufnl 
little dimjde laughed up now and then 
through the blushes that dyed iur 
cheek, and her rich voice did not falter 
as it breathed the solemn vow which 
bound her to the noble-looking youth 
at her side. 

Two children, a boy and girl, evi¬ 
dently twins, and both exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful, followed with timid self-posses¬ 
sion the steps of the bridal pair. The 
venerable Duke of B. gave the lat^ 
away, and many distinguished peopm 
of both sexes were assembled to witness 
the ceremony. 

CHAFTBB. V. 

The clock had just struck two. Lord 
William Fitzherbert was still yawning 
over his cofiee and the Morning Post, 
whoi a short paragraph in the latter 
fixed his eye and arrested his yawn. 

On Wednesday morning, by special 
licence, at St. George’s church, the 
Hon. Wallace Leslie, to Florence, only 
daughter of tite late (jbneral Howard. 

In a sudden fit of passion his lord- 
ship struck his forehead with bis 
clenched hand, threw the paper into 
the fire, dashed the delicate cup of 
Sevre china at the bead of his astonished 
valet, glanced at half a dozen " long- 
drawn " bills which lay upon the break¬ 
fast table before him, and ordered, in 
a yoice of thundor, post horses for 
Dover. 


PENSEE.—No, IX. 


The stars are like man's nobler attributes 
Which lie conceal’d and dormant in tbe heart 
While life is bright with sunriime, but when CBre> 
And pain, and trial, and temptation tiurow 
Their shadows o'er its path, then, like the pure. 
Eternal watdiers of night’s radiant skies, 

^ey shine forth from the darkness, and become 
The awe and amiration of the world. 


T. W. 



THE BAOOBR AND THE GOBLET OF WATER. 


** Have vou beard of tbe adair tbat 
^ wet unnened at Cmbridger’ 
adced Colomi Chradock of Lady I^nra 
Hawreare, darlog a mondng cul ttpoo 
Ibe bitter at her botel in ibe Bve St. 
Hattari. 

" Not a word of it.’* 

** What 1 not know tbe atery of the 
dagjg^ and the ga^et of water ? It is 
iniu the newspapers.** 

" We rardv see an Englifdi news¬ 
paper ; bat tell Qs allabotttlt, cohmel/’ 
said Lady Laura. 

" Or. Everin^^ain will laugh at me.” 
I>-coIaiid.-.-for what reason? I 
shall probably be more likdv to shud¬ 
der at some fresh mcample of the 
direction so prone to be taken by the 
minds of our youth of the present gene¬ 
ration ; pray proceed." 

** I will relate, as dosely as my me¬ 
mory serves roe, the eitraordinary dr- 
cumstances that have dven rise to rigid 
ma^sterial investigatim, the result of 
which, the accused have thought proper 
to avoid by flight. An inquest now 
pending seems likdy, by the evidence 
already adduced, to terminate by find- 
Im a young student guilty of murder, 
effected by practising witchcraft, 1 sup¬ 
pose I must term it ; having for his ac¬ 
complice a certain jugglingdpsey-girl." 

" How revdting!** exdaimed the 
doctor. 

** Hush! I am ddng to hear the 
story;" and Lady Laura raised her 
finger to forbid ftiiroer interruption. 

I am distintly related to the family 
of the youn^ man who figures in this 
unhappy busmess," resumed the colo¬ 
nel ; " but as the real name has not yet 
transpired in the public prints, 1 feel 
sure that you will escuse me divulging 
it at present." 

" No matter," r^dned bro' ladyship. 

** You have aU h^d, doubtless, of a 
gips^-girl who far some ti|ro or three 
years past has been pocostaroed to at¬ 
tend the difiroent race«oourses, espe¬ 
cially those of Epsom ami Ascot, and 
attdned wide netroiety by the success 
of her {aredicdons; she goes by the 
name of Nathea*’’ 

Good heavens, that's asy !" 
eaelaimed a young lady present. 


** Is she in Puu?" cdced th# oe lttHl. 

** In Paris!—4he tokl my ftirtnne but 
a few Aiys ance," 

" This yotmg student Rien, ivho it 
seems was in residence at the univms 
dty, although tbe vacatioa had alxUMly 
commenced, was wtdking one evening 
in the environs of Cambridge; he haa 
proceeded alone, and fmr some cfiaM 
tance hi a rousing mood, along the 
Huntingdon-road, when hasdog neariiy 
readied Croxton Heath, be struck into 
a seduded huie which he had never 
traversed before, and ere advancing 
more than a few hundred paces, was 
suddenly overtaken by a heavy shower 
of rain. He hurrie<l|y sougm dbdter 
in a small hovel bnut of txnid and 
thatch, apparently cimatnicted for temr 
porary ab^ only, undo* a .huge oak 
tree, the lowermost branches of which 
formed the rafters of tbe roof. This 
rude structure was in fact part of a 
gipsey’s encampment, and served as a 
reftige to severd ill-liwking fellows of 
that vagabond race, as well as a woman, 
whom they treated as the mistress of 
the miserable domicile. Her features 
possessed that spedes of wild bmiuty 
and intelligence pecuhar to many of 
these women, and as she ostensibly sold 
beer and roirits, die young man, heated 
with walking and li^^chedto^e skin 
by the storm, called for a glass of the 
latter, seating himsdf at the same time 
on a stool. 

** Tbe mats* convarsation, whidi had 
been momentarily interrupted by the 
arrival of the stranger, was again ottt- 
tinued aloud unmindful of his presence; 
the subject, at whidi he felt inclined at 
first to smile, by degrees exated his 
cariosity, and some of the detaila ulti¬ 
mately caused him vivid astonidunent: 
it was upon the occult sciences, and tiie 
power wherewith certam individuals are 
endowed of disponag at will of the 
powers of nature. The curious, but stiU 
incredulous student, perfectly cepfident 
in his own judgment, did not hedtate to 
enter into the coDVcrsstkm with a view 
to jefute victiafipusily* In his own eyi« 
nisBi, the arguments pf his adversaries. 
He oonteaded that hdief inthenwrpdi. 
loos power, whose possession was hoact* 
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ed of 1^ certun individuals, was a rem¬ 
nant of liie superstition peculiar to the 
dark ages; urging that, formerly the 
science of physics was a mystery, but 
that now increase of knowledge naving 
exploded the mystery, the light of 
science had for ever dispelled the sha¬ 
dowy spells of sorcery. In fine, he dis¬ 
coursed upon the subject as logically 
and practically as our worthy doctor 
here would have done; if not quite so 
learnedly, at least to the same effect. 

The discussion was prolonged, and 
ended like such discussions generally 
are, by leaving each party more firmly 
strengthened in his own way of thinking. 

“ The storm had ceased, and the men 
after finishing their several potations, 
having pne by one disappeared, the 
student was about to retrace his steps 
towards the university, through a night 
of pitchy darkness, when the woman, 
now his only companion, approached at 
his request to receive payment for tne 
glass of spirits he had drunk. 

“ * You interest me much,’ said she; 

‘ you are young, eloquent, and above 
all firm in your own opinion upon the 
fallacy of occult science; but what would 
you say, were I this very night to con¬ 
vince you of your error ?’ ” 

“ 1 should say.why, nothing; 

for whatever you might be enabled to 
shew me, that only would 1 give cre¬ 
dence to which I should be enabled to 
comprehend, the rest might be the 
mere effect of illusion, of a prestige 
which I should decidedly attnbute to 
your skill, without you are able to make 
me concede that tliere exist individuals 
capable of deranging the immutable 
order of things." 

“ The woman fixed a penetrating look 
upon him> and her countenance assumed 
for a moment a terrific but not me¬ 
nacing expression. 

“ ‘ Are you a courageous man ?’ 

“' Why that question ?" 

“ ‘ Have you a stout heart ?’ 

*' ‘ As every man of honour has.' 

“ * Braver than the common order of 
men?’ 

“ * I h<me so.’ 

"'Well then! follow me—but, no, 
you will not dare.’ 

"' I dare—if you will give me your 
pledged word as a gipsey, for such I 
perceive you are, not in any way to 
entrap me.* 


' "I will give you my pledged word, 
as a gipsey, not to bring you into con¬ 
tact with aught save the powers of 
nature.’ 

" Thestudent,whose curiosity wasnow 
raised to the highest pitch, and whose 
amour propre, like that of most young 
men by l^ng dared, becoming some¬ 
what piqued, promised to follow the 
gips^ and submit himself to whatever 
proof she might require. 

" Throwing a cloak over her shoulders, 
she stepped forth a few paces, saying, 

‘ Follow me then;’ but, halting on the 
threshold of the door, added— 

" * Drink another glass.' 

“' Not another drop—I do not need 
it.' 

“‘No matter, you require, and will be 
the better for one more glass.’ 

" Thus pressed, the student emptied 
the glass presented to him, and they 
then together quitted the hut. 

" They walked at a rapid pace thi ough 
the bye lanes in the direction of the 
university, guided by the distant flashes 
of lightning which at intervals vividly 
illuminated their path; and, on ap¬ 
proaching Cambridge, crossed the high 
roaid which skirts the rear of the river¬ 
side colleges, tlien followed for some 
moments the line of hedge bounding 
the walks of Clare Hall and King's 
College, until the woman stopped be¬ 
fore the large iron entrance-gate of the 
latter. A blaze of lightning discovered 
the woman in the act of applying a key, 
attached to a bunch at her waist, to the 
lock, and an instant afterwards they 
stood within the walls of King’s College. 
The gipsey crossed the cycloid bridge, 
took the direction of the chapel, passed 
through the side-gate leading to Clare 
Hall, and again stopped before the 
ancient ivy-covered gateway of the now 
uninhabited and ruinous old court of 
King's College. An owl, scared by the 
creaking of the rusty hinges of the pos¬ 
tern by which they gained the deserted 
area, strewn here and there with heaps 
of stones and rubbish, screeched omi¬ 
nously across their patii as they entered. 

" * Where am I?’ said theyoung man. 

" ‘ In the old court of King’s College.’ 

" ‘ I knqw the college very well; in¬ 
deed, I know two or three members of 
it; but I have never seen these ruins.' 

** ‘ It is the most ancient portion qf 
the original buildings still standing, but 
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it has been long untenanted, and all 
access closed; you were, therrfore, not 
likely to liave visited it.’ 

" The young man followed in anxious 
ttlence the footsteps of the gipsey. The 
half-crumbled walls were pierced by 
pointed stone-shafted windows of vari¬ 
ous dimensions, now dismantled of their 
glazed lattices, and the embattled towers 
of the entrance-gates astonished him 
by their massive proportions ; as his eye 
glanced upwards at the lofty turrets 
by which they were ftanked, l^s gaze 
was arrested by a light dimly stream¬ 
ing through a narrow loop-hole cut in 
the highest story of ftie edifice. The 
next moment his companion suddenly 
bade him enter a low and narrow arched 
doorway, evidently lea<bng to some sub¬ 
terranean passage." 

** The young man must have been a 
simpleton, to say the least," exclaimed 
Ur. Everingfaam, unable to resist in¬ 
terrupting the colonel; “ who but an 
insensate would have followed a woman 
of suspicious character, and a total 
stranger to him, into such a place 

“ 1 would!’’ cried the young lady 
who had before borne a part in the 
conversation; “ I would have followed 
her to the centre of the earth." 

" Go on," said Lady Laura, whose 
ever-juvenescent imagination was cap¬ 
tivated by a narrative so attractive in 
its commencement. 

“ The gipsey lighted a dark lantern, 
which she drew forth from a hole in 
the wall, and both continued their way 
in silence along this damp and deep 
labyrinth; arrived at the base of a 
spiral staircase they commenced its 
ascent, and continued witli considerable 
difficulty to mount the decayed stairs, 
obstructed as they were by i^cn frag¬ 
ments of stone and mortar—frequently 
finding some half-broken, others wholly 
wanting, which compelled them to leap 
the void space, while the looser frag¬ 
ments rolled from under their feet, and 
fell echoing below. At length, after a 
long and fatiguing ascent, the student, 
breathless and exhausted, perceived that 
they had reached the summit of the 
turret; a narrow passage presented 
itself, terminated by a low door, which 
admitted them into a vast stone-vaulted 
apartment. As they entered, the door 
closed behind them. A sepulchral- 


looking lamp hung flidkearing Ihnkk the 
centre of the roof, beneath t^ch stood 
a circular table covered with antique 
embossed letter, having a hole sufii- 
ciently large to admit a mui’s head in 
the middle, and which aperture was 
inclosed to the flooring by ftdds of the 
same materied covering the table. Near 
the edge of this ^edes tunnel were 
placed a goblet filled with water, and 
a sharp-pointed dagger; around tiiese 
several open books were strewn, writ¬ 
ten in strange-looking charactmrs on 
vellum. As the student's gaze wandered 
round this dreary chamber, he perceived 
it was destitute of any other article of 
furniture save that |u8t described, but 
the walls were garnished with utensils 
of quaint forms—the uses of which it 
would have been difficult rightly to 
divine. Having contemplated in silence 
all this paraphernalia— 

" ‘ Well 1 whai nexthaveyou to show 
me?’ asked he. 

“' You are over hasty, my young 
gentleman.’ 

** * My impatience is natural enough, 
1 should tliink.’ ^ 

“ * ;—^you are a brave man, and 

your coolness deserves to be rewarded : 
place your head over that hole in the 
table, and tell me what you see therein.’ 

"The’young man obeyed without 
making reply. A moment merwards he 
rose from his stooping posture seem¬ 
ingly astounded. 

"‘What have you seen?’ inquired 
the gipsey. 

"Most singular,' he replied; ‘I have, 
seen-but no! 'tis impossible.’ 

"‘Well.?’ 

“ ‘ I saw the abode of my cousin Julia, 
in London, and ray brotlier andia party 
in wedding attire assembled in the 
drawing-room, ready to celebrate a 
marriage.’ 

" ‘ You love your cousin ?' 

" ‘ Alas! yes; but 1 am a younger 
son, and she has rejected my suit in 
favour of my brother, for he is wealthy. 

—.- I now per«:ive the reason for my 

father keeping me here during vacation 
time. At this very hour they are about 
to be um'ted, and knowing the despair 
it would cause me, and the disapproval 
of another party of the family, have 
chosen the night time ftn* the ceremony, 
the better to insure its privacy.' 
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** llien looking at hjg n^atch^ he ex- 
claimed, in great agitation-- 
•** Half-past eleven!' 

The colonel here momentarily inter¬ 
rupted his narration to address a French 
lady present. ** Perhaps, madame, you 
are not aware,*’ said he, ** that it is by 
no means unusual in England to marry 
at night. It is a usage, however, ex- 
dunvelv confined to wmdihy, who 
(ditain for the putpose what we cidl * a 
special license.* Begging pardon for 
the digression, I resume my story. 

**Tb^ounff student, utterly astonish¬ 
ed, coiranae^— 

But how came you acquainted with 
all this?* 

** * I know nothing of it—it is the 
knowledge of a spirit. Are you now 
convinced ?* 

** * Of what?—of the existence of a 
supematoral power accorded to certain 
individuals! No, I cab never believe 
in sorcery; but I am totally unable to 
explain what 1 have just seen.* 

**' You are very incredulous,' replied 
the gip^ with considerable aceroity, 
as dhie ri vetted herilark eyes gloomily 
upon the student; 'take care, young 
man; obstinate is an evil counsellor— 
nothing is done in this world, either of 
good or evil, by stiff-necked stubborn¬ 
ness : heaven and hell alike love sub¬ 
mission.' 

"' I will never submit to that against 
which my reason revolts.' 

* " * Let's try again; gaze once more 
through the aperture.' The young 
man obeyed unhesitatingly, stooped 
over the centre of the table, and started 
back. 

^' Look attentively,' exclaimed the 
gipseyi 

A fearful trepidation had seized 
upon him, and he trembled in every 
limb; but he still continued gazing 
through the aperture, whilst hm fea¬ 
tures became painfully distorted; a 
profuse perspiration trickled from his 
tmehead, and he appeared ready to 
swoon. 

«< Wdl, what have you seen this 
time?’ 

""It is all over; they are married, 
•bd aw miswy is irremediable.* 

*"Now i^at you can no longer re¬ 
main doubtful of my power, fdSow, at 
least, tile advice that—’ 


*** Yourpowerf aoomfiilly exclaimed 
the young man, goaded by ms despair; 
'your powa> is all a^fiiree—the whole 
affair is a despicable pioce-of Jugglery.* 

** How then, can you explain the chance 
which hasmade me accurately guess that 
which most interests yon in me world ; 
you, whom I have never seen before, 
and whose name has not even been pro¬ 
nounced in nw hearing ? How hap¬ 
pens it that 1 tiiow you here, that 
which occcmies your thoughts, and 
takes place fifty miles distant from us ? 
Do you not perceive tiiat I have made 
use of your soul by way of a guide, and 
that 1 can act upon spirit, as the un¬ 
initiated upon the body?' 

I see nought of the kind; if you 
have nothing further to show me, suf¬ 
fer me to retire and collect myself, for 
I am not in the humour at this moment 
to become a ccmvert to witchcraft, or 
hear its existence proved to me.' 

" ‘ So much the worse for you,’ re¬ 
plied the gipsy; ' you shall, however, 
be enlightened thereupon, in spite of 
your incredulity—that I am resolved.' 

“ ' I defy youto shake my conviction,’ 
retorted the young man. 'True, 1 
cannot explain to myself that which 1 
have seen; but does chance ever ex¬ 
plain itself^' 

"' I will prove to you, too surely, ere 
we part,' continued tiie Pythoness, 
' that 1 can at will invert the natural 
order of things.' 

" The expression of her countenance, 
as she said this, became sinister and 
forbidding in the extreme; every fea¬ 
ture was contracted, she foamed at the 
moutii, and her lips trembled in silence. 
She approached the table, seized the 
dagger, and traced a few sijp;ns with its 
point along the surface of the water 
with whidi the goblet was filled. 

*" I have only this means of persuad¬ 
ing you ronaining,' she continued, with 
an air of increase gloom; ' but I ought 
to warn you of the serious nature of the 
proof: it is a terrible one. One may 
not sport with impunity with super¬ 
natural power:—this proof is, mdera, a 
terrible one, I repeat;* and the phy- 
riognomy of the woman became horri¬ 
bly convulsed, her voice srauldiral in 
its times, and her eyes Hashed wildly. 
'This prOdf consists in ibtoily strik¬ 
ing wito the d^ger’s p(fint the water 
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contained in the goblet which stands 
on the table: can you ^ike the blow 
widiout flinching ? Are you bold 
enough to do this ?' 

* What is to hinder my doing it ? It 
will not be die first or the last time of 
my striking water with steel/ 

«* You will repent of this jest for the 
remainder of your life: st^e> then^ 
and confess the power of-—-—' 

" The young man struck;—a piercing 
shriek from a man's voice rang in his 
ears—the student answered by a groan. 
' 1 felt flesh at the bottom of the gob¬ 
let,' he exclaimed widi horror, as he 
flung the dagger from his hand. He 
cast a glance at the goblet--~it was 
filled with blood ! He fell to the 
ground in a swoon. 

“ The unhappy young man was wholly 
ignorant of the length of time he had 
remained in a state of imconsdousness, 
but on regaining his senses he found 
himself extended on the pavement of a 
narrow lane in Cambridge adjacent to 
his own college. In the stupor that 
succeeded this interval of insensibility, 
he could scarcely believe either what 
he had seen or done to induce it.— 
' What a horrible dream !’ was his re¬ 
peated exclamation. His first impulse 
was to seek tiie old dismantled gateway 
by which he had gained access to the 
ruined court of King’s College; but he 
found the wicket fast, and all around 
buried in silence. Not only did he 
believe that he had been dreaming, but 
that he was still so; his brain grew 
dizzy, his ideas wandered, and, terri¬ 
fied at what he felt, he regained his 
college and flung himself upon his bed 
exclaiming, '1 am about to lose my 
reason, if, indeed, 1 am not mad al¬ 
ready/ 

“He slept soundly until mid-day, but 
found himself so fatigued on awakening 
that he could not rise. In the course 
of the afternoon a letter was brought 
him, which had arrived express from 
London. It was from his mther, and 
was to the following puport:—*My 
dear son,—An inexplicable event has 
just spread consternation and dismay in 
our family: last night, at a quarter to 
twelve o’clock, the marriage of your 
brother with your cousin was solemn¬ 
ized in the drawing-room of your 
aunt's house, in —— Square. Im¬ 


mediately idter the oermmmy the newly 
married pair took leave of us to enter 
their travelling carriage which rtood 
at the door, to convey them to their 

seat, — .— ■ Park. Your sMter-indaw, 

whom we conducted as frr as the hall- 
door, after receiving my embrace, step¬ 
ped into the carriage, followed, closely 
by her husband, who had already placed 
one foot upon the step of the vehicle, 
when an agonising shriek filled us all 
with terror. 1 rushed out of the house 
andsprangdownthedoor-steps; judgeof 
my astonishment and horror at behold¬ 
ing your brother extended lifeless upon 
the pavement. * What has happened 
I cried, but nobody could answer the 
question: all eagerly hastened to raise 
him, and at first it was imagined that 
the emotion of the moment hw brought 
on a fainting fit from which he would 
quickly recover: but, having conveyed 
him within doors, on closer examina¬ 
tion, I perceived that his clothes were 
stained with blood—he had been stab¬ 
bed to the heart. No one had seen the 
weapon by which he had been mur¬ 
dered or tile arm |bat dealt the blow. 
Such, my dear son, is the issue of a 
marriage formed under the happiest 
auspices; who could have foreseen so 
lamentable a catastrophe ? All search 
to discover the author of the crime has 
hitherto proved vain. Ketum to us so 
soon as you receive this; I have no 
longer, mas, any motive for keeping 
you away from home and your sisters^ 
whose despair is truly pitiable, and who 
have neea of your presence. Your 
cousin Julia, now a nearer and dearer 
relation, is with us: her grief is more 
calm in its expression than that of the 
rest of us, for she alone has never lost 
her presence of mind. Come, then, I 
shall expect to see you this very night; 
all are anxious for your rrtum. You 
are now the eldest of my children; your 
father would embrace you with an al¬ 
most broken heart.' 

“At the receipt of this astounding in¬ 
telligence, the unhappy student rose, 
and, aided by the stren^ imparted by 
a high state of fever, ran direct to the 
residence of a magistrate. He related, 
in all its minutest detail, what you have 
just heard from my lips; notwithstand¬ 
ing the strangeness of his depositioa 
he was listened to with attentiem, but 
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he could give no exact description of 
the woman whose infernal art appeared 
to have deranged his. intellect. Ulti- 
mately, however, it occurred to him 
that he had met with her before else¬ 
where ; at Brat he could not recollect 
when or where, or even be certain of 
the fact, but, on taxing his memory 
deliberately, he thought that she could 
be no other than Nathea, the famous 
gipsey, whom be had met some months 
back on Epsom race-course." 

" At the very same time that 1 saw 
her there!” exclaimed the younj|^ lady 
who had previously spoken of the gip- 
aey, and whose attention had been 
wound up to the highest pitch of ex¬ 
citement by the colonel’s story. 


"And^I ulso," tejinned the latt»; 
but nrith« i^ou nor 1, madam, I am 
happy to say, paid so dearly for the 
Interview as did my young mend the 
Mudent." 

** Who knows }** sighed slm in a 
low, melancholy tmie of vdce, as hm: 
head drooped upon her bosom, whilst 
the colonm thus concluded bis narra¬ 
tives— 

".An instant pursuit was made after 
the mpa^, but on the police searching 
the hovel in which Nathea had last 
been seen, no trace of her could be dis¬ 
covered, and the only tidings that have 
been gathered respecting her, merge in 
a supposition that she had sought re¬ 
fuge in Paris." 


Z E M L I C A R. 

A popular legendary Indian Tale. 
BY 3 . B. BBOWNE. 


’Twas by yon broad lake's silent shoi^e—• 
Where the dark forest stretching' far. 

Scarce trembles to the cataract’s xoaj^—- 
1 first beheld young Zemlicar. 

She was die daughter of a race 
Of chiefs—her father still was one— 

But he to distant wars had gone 
To wipe away some foul disgrace 
His enemies would fain attach 
To one in war they ne’er could match. 

When to the distant wars he went 
He clasp'd his daughter t.s'his breast; 
While o’er her drooping form he bent. 

Thrice kiss’d her polish’d brow, and bless’d 
As oft his dear and only child— 

In token that three moons must wane 
If fortune on his prowess smiled. 

Ere he return’d to her again. 

Nor did she murmur nor complain : 

A warrior’s daughter sheds no tears— 

They might briokeh doubts or fears; 

Right well did she her part sustain. 

In all fhat j^ads a sire to see 
In his devoted progeny I 

• • ' • • • 

Far westward Ver the lake’s deep blue 
Full many a day i^e ^zed; and drew 
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Conjectures various, but in vain. 

Of what her father mii^ht detain j 
For now, full twicse three moons had shod 
Their lustrous lig’ht across the water. 

Since that brave chieftmn plumed his head 
For war, and bless'd his only daughter. 

# • * • • 

The equinoctial gales came on— 

The waters now no longer sleep 
In quiet; the rude billows don 

Their angry crests, and madly sweep 
To ruin all that fate has cast 
Unshelter’d from the ruthless blast. 

* « * • * 

The boisterous storm subsides at length. 

The mountain-waves no longer roar. 

For, shorn of all their giant strength, 

Th^ gently kiss the pebbly shore. 

As if mil anxious to atone 

For all their rudeness lately shown. 

« • * * * 

It was a calm and beauteous mom : 

The splendour of the eastern sky ' 

Had givf^n unto the lake a dye 
That m^ht all mortal semblance scorn ! 
Young Zemlicar abroad was seen 
With hurried step mid mournful mien ; 

With mantle negligently cast 
Around her bosom, onward pass’d 
To where a little mound arose 
Above the margin of the bay. 

For 'twas from thence she daily chose 
The waste of waters to survey : 

That mom, when she her station took 
She cast a supplicating look 

To heaven, and then most anxiously 
She gazed across the wat'ry plain. 

In hopes the dhiieftain’s barque to see 
Returning to its home again. 

Far distant <m the lake appear’d 

A small dark spot, and there it lay ; 

Nor east nor west at all it steer'd. 

Nor sail nor oar seem’d to obey : 

It might be anchor’d—could that be ? 

Ah, no I the waters were too deep—- 
Yet there it lay, like bird asleep 
When there’s no ripple on the sea. 

She watch’d it till the sun had gain’d 
His high meridian, and stiU strain'd 
Her aching eye-balls—but in vain 
And tiien she sigh’d end gazed again. 
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She watch'd it till the sun declined 
Behind &e weetern dafeic. 

And there it lay all undefined. 

This diallop, war>canoe, car barque ; 

But when the eiant pine-trees threw 

Thehr long^, dark wadows o’er the water. 
Then homeward mournfully she drew—<• 

The chieftain’s lone, but lovely daughter 
Her heart foreboded aught of ill 
That might a daughter’s bosom fill; 

And ^ night long she thought upon 
What she’d descried the previous day— 

And wish’d the dull, dark hours were gone; 
And then she gave herself a prey 
To all that hopelessness of heart 
Suspense and loneliness impart. 

But though she ^ieved, she shed no tears— 
Nor scarce a single sigh she heaved. 

For though she was of tender years, 

' She like a warrior’s daughter grieved. 

« * • • « 

A gentle breeze at midnight swept 
The slumb’ring lake—the wavelets leapt 
In playfulness along the strand 
And Imre a war-canoe to land. 

’The breeze at day-break died away— 

The gentle ripples sported past; 

But on the sloping beach there lay 
A vessel without oar or mast. 

Young Zemlicar again is there 

To scan the lake with anxious eye. 

But, oh ! how shall her fond heart bear 
Her father’s war-boat to descry ? 

That war-boat she so oft had hail’d 
Victorious to dark Brie’s shore ; 

But now her inmost bosom quail’d 
To think its voyaging was o’er ! 

But where is he who ruled its helm ? 

What ruthless hand his life |iath taken ? 

Or, dotli the treacherous wave o’erwhelm f 
Or was he by .false friends forsaken ? 

A moment motionless she stood— 

A moment o’er the lake’s broad flood 
She cast a wand’ring gaze, as if 
She had not mark’d the stranded skiff 
But, oh ! full sQon her eye hath caught 
The wreck ! a moment her hath brought 
To where it iay ; but who may tell 
Her anguish when the certainty 
Of her sire’s fate upon her fell! 

So fidls the lightning on some tree 
Array’d in all its summer tdoom— 

A moment serves to seal its doom 1 
Its shiver’d brandties strew the plain. 

Nor shall it ever bloom againl. 
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The loss of a loquadous parrot or a 
thorough-bred Italian hound, the con¬ 
templation of some long-tended pet 
flower withering away upon one’s bal¬ 
cony, are but slight misfortunes for 
many people who entertain no particu¬ 
lar affection either for bird or hound, nor 
dote upon one species of flower more 
than another. Slight, however, as 
these misfortunes may appear to the 
many, they cause in some instances 
nights of grief, weeks of regret, and 
sometimes even undmnine the health 
of the bereaved one. This may, per¬ 
haps, be doubted; one is disposed to 
give ready credence to such effects 
being peculiar only to great calamities, 
to misfortunes of an overwhelming 
character. In highly civilized com¬ 
munities the heart becomes clMsic even 
in its choice of matters for woe. If, 
however, it be rightly interrogated, this 
will prove to be a fallacious feeling, 
and that one consents to grieve on 
great occasions merely as a pretext not 
to grieve at all. What matters it to 
you in the long run whether the whole 
Chinese empire be swallowed up by a 
deluge, or Japan fried to cinders by a 
volcano.? You would not give your 
silk umbrella to hinder either catas¬ 
trophe; but if your umbrella were 
lost or stolen, you would fret about it 
for an entire day. There is an infinity 
of these slight misfortunes—nothing 
but a succession of them. 

There is at Paris a wide area which 
Frenchmen account to be a fine place; 
it is situate between the Tuileries and 
the Champs Elys^es, the Seine and the 
Boulevartfs. They call it, I beheve, 
Place Louis XV.-—de la Concorde—de 
la Revolution or de la Ol/iUsque. Take 
your choice of them. This square has 
several approaches; upon that which 
is formed by the brid^ of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies—through one of the 
bitterest days of last winter, the se¬ 
verity of which the poor will well re¬ 
member—stood an African vending 
dates, and a little peasant girl who 
offered bunches of April violets for 
sale to the passers-by. It was the mid¬ 
dle of April—that silly season, when 


the rain fidls wldlst the sun shin«i, the 
wind blows during the snow-shower, 
and it feels hot and cold at the same 
moment. It seems that violets spring 
up even during a season apparentiy so 
ungenial. Where, we have not the 
slightest idea. In the country a carpet 
of Snow spreads itsdif all around to the 
verge of the horizon; when the mow 
is frozen it forms a mirror of some two 
hundred miles perhaps; when it has 
thawed, it is a shallow sea, with the 
exception of any possibility of luiviga- 
tion. No matter, ask for violets, roses, 
gooseberries, strawberries, ^een peas, 
French beans, apricots, and you will 
instantly have the flower or vegetable 
desired. Whence they come is an im¬ 
penetrable mystery, when one thinks 
that there are move pine apples in Lon¬ 
don and Paris than at Martinique 1 

The African was aged : he was a na¬ 
tive of Mascara, in the kingdom of Al¬ 
giers ; he had there been the possessor 
of a tannery; fabricating those red and 
bronze-coloured leathers from which 
accoutrement-makers manufacture dag-« 
ger-sheatbs and sword-scabbards. This 
sort of craft is highly esteemed in the 
£^t; it requires skill and taste, and 
those are held in consideration who 
excel in it, and our date-merchant had 
exercised it with rare excellence. 

His reputation was established and 
his fortune made, when the French dis¬ 
mantled Mascara and burned it to the 
ground. The tanner of Mascara was 
ruined; his workshops were consumed, 
the cooquerors converted his finest 
hides into saddles, his wife was killed 
by a bayonet-thrust, his child perished 
in the flames that destroyed their dwell- 
ing—his beloved daughter, called Idt- 
tle Strawberry—and in the Arabic 
the appellation is divine; his loss was 
irremediable, for his every hope was 
centred in^h«. 

The poor tanner grieved deeply. By 
' way oS reonnpense they bestowed upon 
him tile grade of citizen of France, in¬ 
corporate him in a sort of national 
guard, and out of the ruins of his 
dwellW they built a cafi, wherein 
they sold beer and played at pouk. 
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He Mipalred to Algiereto claim resdtu- 
ci<m of one of those suddenly created 
khgB that are mamifhctured'in the offi¬ 
ces of the minist^ of war. His ex¬ 
cellent the govmior pretmided that 
he had no power to prevent the con¬ 
quered from dying of faun^r. And 
yet we talk pf IwbarianSj and call our- 
edves civilized! But what was Timour, 
and what Genghis Khan? Men who 
took towns and kingdoms, dismem¬ 
bered nations and annihilated races. 
And what are you, pray ? And what 
do you do, modmi victors? Because 
you pillage towns under discharges of 
cannon, you deem yourselves more ho¬ 
nest than those who took them under 
flights of arrows ? An amusing justi- 
fication, truly. But the Algerines were 
thieves. Gifted:—^then you have 
robbed the robbers. Noble morality ! 
But then you forget the glory ! And 
dassicism again comes to aid the mo¬ 
dem sophist. What is glory ? A 
great thing, doubtless, in the eyes of 
the old world. But before we can af¬ 
ford to purchase glory, make bread 
cost only a penny the pound, and take 
the duty off malt and tobacco. 

The tanner of Mascara obtained the 
favour of entering France, that gene¬ 
rous country, open to all who are dis¬ 
posed to me of hunger, whether by 
pursuing commerce, art or literature; 
but especially in the latter vocation. 

In that 6e/le France, then, the Al¬ 
gerine first experienced a horrible cold 
beneath his slight vestments; the un¬ 
happy man had chosen the streets of 
Paris for his residence. He spoke of 
his sufferings—^no one comprehended 
him ; he wept—>he was stiU less un¬ 
derstood. He passed whole days at 
the comer of the Place de la Bourse, 
which he mistook, in his simplicity, 
for a catholic mosque. Hence, ne con¬ 
cluded that those who repaired thither 
would not fail to be charitable; for 
charity, as Mahomet says, is a celestial 
dew; it costs little to dispenjm, and fer¬ 
tilizes widely. The only dew received 
by the Onental was that from the 
clouds over Paris: no a^t de change 
bestowed a sous upon him. ** The ca- 
mds endure hunger longer than we 
do," said the tanner''to himself, as he 
tightened his girdle,'wad tlumght of 
his departed wtfe and daughter, Idttie 


Strawberry. But the moment oimes 
when one must either eat or die, or 
rob;—a holy trinity of modem civiUza- 
tion. The consdonsness of this at last 
struck the Oriental; a sorrowful smile 
curled his lip, and he stud—.** I will 
die.” It was one of those devoted acts 
of which heaven alone takes account. 

We shall shortly see whether it so 
chanced. 

Nanterre is a pretty little village, de¬ 
lightfully situate between Paris and 8t. 
Germain-en-Laye; and thither the chil¬ 
dren of fortune repair to re-invigorate 
themselves with the bland breeze of 
spring, after the fatigues and excesses 
of the long winter soirees. 

Every thing is for the rich: the 
green meadow, the smooth current be¬ 
tween the willows, and the birds war¬ 
bling upon their branches. Grows there 
finer fruit than common ? it is for the 
rich. Springs there a lovelier flower ? 
it is for the rich. Not only to them be¬ 
long palaces, horses, and the banquet, 
but the very sun, the air, the breeze, the 
stars. If you are not rich, whence do 
you see the sun ?—from your garret- 
window. You do not care to gaze at 
his glaring orb, for it would scorch 
your eye-balls. The sun, then, is for 
the rich. / Crazy poets formerly refused 
to the wealthy the possession of that 
health they tiiemselvcs lacked. The 
rich enjoy a health that you would 
prize; you, enfeebled by the mephitic 
air of the close street or peht-up alley j 
for their’s isfostered by excellent viands, 
savoury vegetables and the freely circu¬ 
lating air. A good joke that of denying 
the possession of health to the rich! 

Nanterre, then, gave birth to the 
little vender of violets of whom we are 
about to speak in this little sketch 
which makes no pretence either to merit 
or art; her father cultivated the vine- 
yud of another and drank not of its 
wine—.a privilege common to some 
twenty millions of other Frenchmen, 
and her mother sold cakes at the en¬ 
trance gate to the park of St. Cloud, 
when she did sell them. These two 
modes of industry united, sufficed not 
to pay their annum rent, and buy thdr 
daily bread. 

\^en the little girl had grown mil 
enough, that is to say, smnew^t higher 
than a gooseberry-burii, tiiey tied a 
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handkerchief round her head, mlxds 
upon her feet, and put half a dozen 
bouquets of violets in her hand (they, 
perhaps, forgot her stockings,) and said 
to her: “ You must walk three leagues 
every morning and go to Paris to offer 
violets to the muddied, wearied, ill- 
tempered, unhappy-looking people that 
pass backwards and forwards. What 
a happy occupation that of selling 
violets at Paris!” 

Her parents, in short, were growing 
old; their eyesight was failing them, 
and their limbs refused to do their 
former offices. It remained for their 
little girl to see and trudge for them ; 
and she willingly resigned herself to the 
t&sk. Notwithstanding all this, she 
was radiant as the summer, and fair as 
her patron saint of Nanterre, who led 
her flocks to the watering place whilst 
she at the same time, as the legend has 
it, industriously spun. She however, 
scarcely ever brought back six sous to 
Nanterre. Six sous after having walked 
six leagues—and in winter ! M. Roths¬ 
child somelimes gains a hundred thou¬ 
sand francs in a day. Rnougli one 
would imagine w'herewith to buy vio¬ 
lets ! But, M. Rothschild, perhaps, has 
only a fancy for tulips. 

Well, upon the day in question, du¬ 
ring the April of last year, the father of 
the peasant girl of Nanterre was ill in 
betl, and her mother scarce able to 
move from her chair. Their little 
daughter went ni»t the less to Paris. 
Such roads ! oceans of mud, torrents of 
snow, a sicklj' looking sun visible, at 
intervals, through a leadened coloured 
atmosphere. 

There she was at her post, at the foot 
of the bridge near the Chamber of De¬ 
puties, along which roll so many car¬ 
riages with emblazoned panels and gay 
liveries—so many millions drawn by 
four horses. She had six bouquets of 
violets in her hands ! Charming little 
girl! She offered them, after shaking 
the snow from their fragrant petals, to 
all who pa.ssed ; and no one would buy 
—not a soul! 

Since six o’clock in the morning had 
.she offered them. It was now on the 
stroke of twelve. 

The tanner of Mascara was not dead ; 
by one of those chances to which the 
present French lottery owes its exist- 
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ence, he had met with an excessively 
generous man. This individual had 
made him a present of a basket, a cou¬ 
ple of straps, and three pounds of dates j 
and with this cargo he accosted all Pa¬ 
ris. 

Dates I dates!” cried he ; “genuine 
Barbary dates!” Poor African ! and 
whence came his dates.? From Paris or 
Vaugirard, most probably. The first 
day he sold eight dates, the second, 
three; the third day, on which he 
had cried “ Dates! dates!” until his 
voice failed him at the foot of the 
bridge; he had not sold one. For they 
were withered by the rain, and soiled 
by the dust. 

At tw’o o’clock the cold fell to twelve 
degrees below' zero j and the little 
flower-girl, who was equally unfortu¬ 
nate as the date merchant in failure of 
customers, grew purple, and shivered in 
every limb. 3’be Algerine took off his 
turban, unrolled it, and said, or rather 
said nothing. The poor child covered 
her shoulders with the long folds of 
muslin worn as a head-covering by the 
tanner of Mascara. 

“ Dates! dates ! genuine Barbary 
dates!" 

“ Fresh violets, mesdames ! Fresh 
violets!” 

No purchaser. Four o’clock, struck, 
and the cold increased to eighteen de¬ 
grees, and neither of them had eaten a 
morsel that day. 

A few charitable individuals laughed 
heartily as they passed, at seeing a Turk 
without a turban. 

At three o’clock, the little violet ven¬ 
dor’s heart failed her; she leaned from 
exhaustion, against the parapet of the 
bridge. The African then went up to 
her, and said :— 

“ How much for these violets, ma¬ 
demoiselle ?” 

“ Six sous,” she replied, “ for the six 
bunches.” 

“ Here, eat these ten dates, the half 
of what I have left, and give me in ex¬ 
change two bunches of violets.” 

By this means the peasant girl of 
Nanterre breakfasted. But the African 
ate not—he had yet fasted mty two days. 

And thus had misfortune chanced to 
unite the misery of the West with the 
misery oi’ the ISast—^their flowers and 
dates. 
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At sunset the cold was so intense, 
tliat the thermometer indicated twenty- 
one de^ees; and the tanner of Mas¬ 
cara showed his white teeth as he gazed 
upwards upon the heavens with a bit¬ 
ter smile of agony. The little flower- 
girl had fallen asleep upon the pave¬ 
ment of the bridge. 

“ She sleeps,” thought he; and she 
is as pretty as my Little Strawberry ; 
let her sleep on. Dates! dates! genu¬ 
ine Barbary dates!" 

Paris was now lighted up. It was a 
fine sight to look upon from the bridge, 
all resplendent beneath that sky as 
sombre as the roof of a mine. Some 
were driving to the ball, others to the 
opera, to Boul’s, or to the Rocher de 
Cancale, where apricots are eaten in 
April, at forty francs per plate. 


And now the African in his turn, 
felt overcome by sleep ; he yielded him¬ 
self to its influence so much tlie more 
willingly, as it was but little pl^obable 
that any one would now come to buy 
his dates; at seven o’clock then, with 
the cold at twenty-one degrees, he 
slept! 

Before he sunk into slumber, a happy 
thought came into his mind; it was to 
draw close to the little violet vendor, 
that he might aflbrd her some warmth, 
by throwing over her the ends of his 
hornous, a garment of which the glo¬ 
rious conquest of the French had not 
stripped him. 

He kept one half therefore, to cover 
himself, and threw the other over the 
body of the little flower-girl. 

And they are still sleeping. 


THE RETURN OP THE SWISS CRUSADERS.* 


We come, we come, O ! smiling Home, 

Our weary exile o’er ; 

With our vassal bands from far-oif lands 
We come, we come, once more. 

From the clime of the vanquish'd Moslemite, 

Where the red-cross flag waves free. 

We have sped through danger, toil, and strife. 

O’er the waves of a stormy sea. 

We come, oh, ye bright and laughing streams, 

So loved in our early morning dreams. 

We come, ye eternal hills! 

Hail! to your glens and forests hoar. 

Where our feet were wont to bound of yore. 

To the music of our rills. 

Full oft hath the Faynim foeman quail'd 
At the flashing of our brands ; 

'They have shown in the fight like beams of light 
'Mid our noble Alpine bands. 

All spotless are our banners’ folds 
That on the winds are thrown ; 

High names and haughty do they bear, 

Meet for our old renown. 

Stainless and free, our warfare o’er. 

To our mountain homes we come once more— 

To the snows of our eagle land ! 

O, ye green valleys and forest glades. 

Will ye not welcome us to your shades— 

The Alpine warrior band ? T. W. 


* A hand of the Swiu distinguighed thontBelvcs at tiie taking of Joppa, in tho second cruiade,- 
Sec Ambrecourt. 
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*** The Number to be published on the Irf of May, will contain Four Plates 

of Fashions. 

[Having fouml that many of our Snhscrihers have been dextrous of having a greater Number and 
greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we ean possibly give in this iVork, we beg to inform our 
Readers, generally, that there are eighty-four Plates and upwards of the same description published 
by us annually in Paris (from which, monthly, we seleat two of the most tuivel and seasonable for 
the use of the Court Magazine'), and that tlte same, can be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our publisher, 
at NiK 11, Carey Street, or by the Order of any Rookseller in linyland, Scotland, or Ireland, viz. 
or three months, 12*.; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. 


No. 7-— Planche de Details. —Top 
centre bust, marked No. 3, and lower 
one marked the same. Blonde cap d 
la paysanne, trimmed with yellow rib¬ 
bons. The form of this cap will be 
best seen by the lower bust (see plate) ; 
the head-piece is deep, in the style of 
the mob cap, and is sufficiently sloped 
away in front to make it sit f.ir tiff" the 
brow; the cawl is round and rather 
small, and gathered all round. The 
border, which is of blonde, becomes 
deep at the sides of the face, and con¬ 
tinues so round the back tti form the 
bavolct; just below the left ear (see 
plate) it forms a kind of rosette with 
tw<» bows of ribbon in the centre; at the 
right side it is naiTow and mixed with 
ends of ribbtin, en orcifles dc caniche ; 
across the brow the border is fancifully 
intermixed with the trimming. A rih- 
bon goes round tlie head-piece and is 
finished in a large bow over the bauolct 
at back. The cap is not tied under the 
chin, nor has it strings. Hair in /ww- 
dcaux Visscs, Dress of white or pink 
satin ; corsage d fjointe, with a deep 
tucker, « la Louis XJII., which like¬ 
wise comes to a point in front. Plain, 
tight, short sleeve with a deep blonde 
ruffle (see plate) ; the sleeve of the 
lower bust has two puffs or .sabots at 
the bottom of the plain sleeve •, half 
long wliite kid gloves with a ruche at 
top. 

The two busts marked No. 1, at top 
of plate.— Coijfure d la Chimisc. —In 
this singular style of coiffure, tlie hair 
over the brow is taken back from the 
roots, an'd formed into braids and rou¬ 
leaux at the lower part of the back of 
the head, where an immense bunch of 
ostrich feathers is also placed. A 
wreath of full-blown roses (forming the 


iiattes or braids d la Clotilde is at each 
side of the face, encircling the ears. 
We cannot exactly recommend this 
style of coiffure to our fair readers, 
altliough we consider it our duly to 
display it to them as it has been adopted 
by several of our juvenile belles at 
some of the late splendid reunimis in 
the French capital. Dress of pink or 
apple-green crape or gauze, tight cor¬ 
sage d pohitc laced up at back ; plain 
tucker of rich blonde; short sleeves in 
double or triple sabots, finished with 
double ruffles d la l.ouis XU'.; white 
kid gloves with a ruche of ribbon at 
top. Clear cambric handkerchief. 

The two lower busts marked No. 2, 
in walking costume. Dress of white 
muslin ; corsage demi di'collctee (half 
high). A pelerine which leaves the 
neck open in front, covers the corsage 
of tlie dress (see plate) ; the pelerine is 
round at the back, but descends quite 
as low as the waist; it has a worked 
trimming all round, deep at back, and 
on the shoulders, and sloped off* gradu¬ 
ally towards the waist in front, a deep 
falling frill of the same goes round 
the neck. Sleeves full all the way 
down, finished by a deep cuff" turned 
up with a narrow frill at the edge next 
tne sleeve ; pink ceinture tied in front. 
Hat of pink or paille jroux de saie, the 
front quite round and thrown up ('tres 
evasec), the crown small at top and not 
high ; a full plume of feathers, the 
exact shade of the hat, is placed at the 
left side. The ribbons are of gros 
grain, and very wide. A wreath of 
full blown roses without foliage cnisses 
the brow beneath the front of the hat. 
Hair brought in smooth bands as low 
as the sides of the face and then formed 
into wide braids, evfcr d cheval, two at 
0 0 9 
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each side (see plate^, this is a becoming 
style of coiffure particularly well adapted 
to a hat, as it amply supplies the want 
of either curls or blonde. The straw co¬ 
lour hat gives the back of the pink one. 
The second figure (2) wears a chale man¬ 
telet of shot silk, gorge de pigeon. 

Pelerine DecoUeU'e .—This pelerine is 
to be worn with a low dress, as accord¬ 
ing to the present fashion it leaves the 
neck much exposed. It may be either 
pointed or rounded at back, and as may 
be perceived by the plate it only meets 
at the waist in front, where it is finished 
by a very full bow of ribbons ; entirely 
round the pelerine is a bullion trimming, 
in which a broad pink ribbon is inserted. 
The pelerine is of clear cambric or In¬ 
dia muslin elegantly embroidered. 

llcvers of muslin or cambric to wear 
with a low corsage; this revers needs 
but little explanation as it may be easily 
cut from the pattern j the material goes 
the straight way in the centre of the 
front; it may be joined (with an inser¬ 
tion) or not on the shoulders; round 
the bosom is a naiTow lace edging, the 
lower side is trimmed with three frills 
small plaited, and edged with a small 
f'eslon (mitre overcast). An echelle of 
bows of ribbon with two long ends 
marks the centre of the front of the 
revers. 

Heneath is a pelerine, round at back, 
with a bullion trimming, much in the 
style of the one already described. 

No. Q.—Toiletfes de Promenade .— 
Walking or Carriage Costume.—Hats 
of velours d’Afrique (ribbed silk) trim¬ 
med with crape. The fronts are evasee, 
coming low at the sides of the face, 
where one side is left square, the other 
rounded (see plate) ; the crown, which 
is neither high nor large, is made to sit 
back, and as w'ell as the front, has a 
second border (or small piping) placfed 
about an inch apart from that at the 
edge (see plate) ; a twisted piece of 


crape crosses the head of the bonnet 
(where the front joins with the crown) 
and descends at each side to form the 
brides (strings) which are left untied. 
A puffing of satin ribbon goes all round 
the back over the bavolet, and a lovely 
bouquet of roses with ample foliage is 
placed at the left side. It will be per¬ 
ceived that the roses in the pink hat 
are white, and those in the white hat 
pink ; the crape trimming should be of 
the colour of the hat. Hair in ringlets. 
A wreath of roses beneath the front of 
the hat at the right side; two roses at 
the left. 

Dress of Standing Figure.— Redin- 
goUe of gros de Naples, colour eerne ; 
corsage tight to the bust and a good 
deal open on the neck; a puffed or 
bouillon trimming goes round the top 
of the corsage, and a second row is 
placed lower, just over the shouldt'rs, 
imparting to the redingotte the effect 
of a dress with a pelerine (see plate); 
the same puffed trimming is continued 
down the front of the skirt and round 
the bottom, with the only difference t»f 
its being wider as it goes down from 
the waist ; large full sleeves confined 
with runnings at the shoulder, and fi¬ 
nished by deep cuff's (see plate). Eni- 
broidered cambric ruffles, brooch. Saint 
Esprit, suspended from a chain ronncl 
the neck, white gloves, black shoes ot 
Spanish leather. 

Dress of Sitting Figure.—Dress of 
lavender silk ; corsage tight to the bust 
and half high. Skirt ornamented with 
a deep flounce. Sleeves long and full, 
draw'n into regular plaits at some dis¬ 
tance below the shoulder, and with 
four tucks, without fulness and cut the 
cross way of the material, put on be¬ 
tween the plaiting and full part of the 
sleeve (see plate ); embroidered ruffles, 
ceinture with long ends tied in front; 
deep blonde or lace frill, brooch, yellow 
kid gloves. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OUR OWN PARIS CORBESPONDRNT. 


Paris, MrrcA 21, 1839. 

I shall begin, chcre amie, by giving 
you an improvement for your corsages 
a pointe, to be worn en grande toilette; 
this is ueilber more nor less than a fall 


of lace or blonde put on at the waist, and 
going round the point as well as round 
the entire ceinture of the corsage; it has 
the prettiest effect imaginable, espe¬ 
cially if the dress be of coloured satin; 
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it must not be put on too full, neither 
quite plain,—about a finger in depth; 
■when the dress is composed of one of 
the rich materials generally adopted for 
the robes d VAntique, and which, you 
know, are satins and damasks, brocks 
en or, the lace should be worked in gold 
(you are aware that we have blondes 
and laces worked in gold and silver 
thread) ; for plain or figured satins, 
levantines, silks, &c., rich lace or blonde 
is employed for this purpose. The 
corsages for grande toilette are invariably 
made d pointe, they fit tight to the bust 
and have rvuleaux round the bosom an J 
back, instead of the draperies d la Se~ 
vigne, which are on the decline at pre¬ 
sent. These rouleaux, of which tliere 
are about five in number (being small) 
go entirely round the neck, even over 
the shoulders; they have a bcconnng 
effect to the bust. The sleeves for full 
dress gowns are short; some perfectly 
plain, finished by a deep fall of blonde, 
others with two small puffings or hou- 
illon.f just above the blonde ruffle, and 
others much prettier in three satmts, 
neither large nor full, with a fall of 
blonde or lace between each. Some 
have them ornamented witii bows, and 
others with flowers. Flounces on the 
skirts of roAftv de grand costume are 
put on nearly plain, so that the pattern 
of the lace or blonde is quite displayed. 
All corsages without rouleaux or dra¬ 
peries have plain, deep, falling tuckers 
such as those worn at the time of 
Louis XIII., XIV., and XV. 

• Crape and gauze dresses for toilette 
de hal arc trimmed with flowers, mara¬ 
bouts, bows of ribbon, &c. The skirts 
of some are looped up at one or both 
sides, others are eu tahlicr, &c. 

For Walking Dress.— liedingoltes are 
adapted in preference to every other 
make. You have this time the patterns 
of two of ouf newest redingottes (see 
fashion plates) ; they are dso of the 
colours most in vogue at present. You 
will perceive by these dresses how 
much our Parisian belles expose their 
necks and throats to the inclement 
north-east winds which have been and 
are still so prevalent; to let you into 
the secret, chere amie, I must tell you it 
is in order to bleach them! for nowhere, 
1 believe, could one behold, at a time, 
so many sallow necks, as in a r6union. 


in our good city of Paris. Those that 
esteem themselves blanche, tres blanche, 
(very fair), are of the shade of a satin 
that was in vogue a few years since, 
and known by the name of “ French 
white,” and that, you remember, pos¬ 
sessed a good tint of yellow in its com¬ 
position—the feau blanche, and the 
brilliant complexion of the heUes An- 
glaises, form a delightful contrast' with 
them. Another beauty that the French 
ladies possess in a high degree, is that 
of the moustache; some of them, I 
assure you, with a little care, would 
soon be able to display as long a mus- 
tachio as any musquetaire of the reign 
of Louis XlII. And now you will 
scold me for being satirical; so, to please 
you, I will admit of their almost all 
having pretty hands, white, fat, and 
with dimples instead of knuckles, and 
these said fair hands are displayed on 
every possible occasion ; if 1 remember 
right, once, when I had a studious fit 
upon ine, I read in Lavater, that such 
hands, white, round, plump, short fin¬ 
gered (for our French belles disdain 
taper fingers) are indicative of peu 
d’intelligence d’esprit, and I believe it : 
not tliat they are fools neither, but their 
wit consists in rapartee, and their ta¬ 
lents, if the}’' cultivate any, are merely 
those requisite for the concert or ball¬ 
room. In short, Frenchwomen have 
no minds; their whole souls being 
absorbed in their intrigues and coquet¬ 
ries. Now I know you will call me 
severe, so I shall say no more, but let 
all the married ladies of Paris sing 
themselves hoarse, waltz till they are 

giddy, and then flirt till- assez. 

Hats. — The newest materials for 
Spring YlaX.s,sTexielours (TAfriqtte ; this 
is a thick-ribbed silk, it is particularly 
pretty in white, paiUe, and light blue, 
having a good deal the appearance of 
velours epingle — terry velvet. The 
pink hats are of grus de Naples moirh ; 
the watering of the silk is said to suit 
the delicacy of this colour better than 
any other. There are still some satin 
anti velvet hats to be seen, but the.se 
will soon give place to crape and paille 
de riz. Feathers are still adopted, 
but flowers are again rapidly replacing 
them. We shall have Long-champs 
next week, and then all our spring 
costumes, and, 1 hope, sunshine to dis- 
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play them. The hats are not increasing 
in size, the fronts sit quite round to the 
face, though t(> please nie they are 
rather too evasec, the crowns are not 
high, nor large, and they are made to 
sit a good deal back or slanting. Crape 
trimmings mixed w'ith ribbon are 
coming in; the crape should be the 
colour of the hat. Some have a dcmi- 
voilr. of blonde round the front. 

Some say that mantelets will be quite 
exploded this year, at present there is 
no such thing to be seen. The large 
shawls of silk, satin, velvet, &c., wadded 
and lined, and trimmed all round with 
lace, or fur, or velvet laid on, are still in 
high favour. Muslin shawls with a full 
embroidered trimming all round, and a 
coloured ribbon inserted in the broad 
hem, are to be in for spring wear, as 
soon as the weather permits of such 
light covering; some of these shawls 
are to have flat collars, and others vapu- 
vhans, or hoods. Those of thin muslin 
are to be lined with coloured silk— 
they will have a pretty effect with a 
white dress. 

Spencers are to be decidedly dc mode ; 
they are to be made quite tight to fit 
the bust, open on the neck, with a row 
of silk buttons down the front, and a 
row at each side, forming the V from 
the front of the shoulder to the waist. 
The collars (if any) are to be d chdle. 
like the waistcoats, and some are to 
have pockets at back, while others are 
to have a frill of black lace round the 
waist The sleeves will vary in form ; 
some are to to be full at top, and tight 
from the elbow down, others to be 
tight all the way, with puffs or hmillons 
at top. The materials for the spencers 
are to be velvet and satin, and later in 
the season gros de Naples and pouae de 
soie. 

Embroidery is carried to a great 
height at present: you will scarcely 
give me credit, when I say that the 
simplest embroidered pocket-handker¬ 
chief a lady can carry in her hand at a 
ball, costs between two and three h un¬ 
hundred francs, and that many cost as 
much as a thousand francs, (£40 .); at 
present they are embroidered in gold, 
the rivUre all round is worked in gold 
thread. The handkerchiefs for deint- 
toitetie arc neat aud pretty at present, a 
zig-zag border is worked all round in 


tambour-work, in fine red or blue cot¬ 
ton ; some have merely an overcast of 
coloured cotton all round; and others 
have bouquets in the corners done in 
red and white, or blue and white cotton. 

1 have seen some pretty canczous and 
pelerines with the frills mitred and 
scalloped at the edge, with blue and 
red cotton. 

The prettiest aprons to be seen are 
of black satin, embroidered in coloured 
silk (not floss) and done in tambour 
stitch ; the pockets are sometimes out¬ 
side, sometimes inside; the ceinture is 
slightly d pointe, and a narrow black 
lace goes all round the apron. 

The newest mousselines de laine, and 
de soie, are striped, two, three, and 
four colours. Suppose a narrow red 
stripe, edged on each side by a black 
line, then a wide, bright green stripe, 
with coloured palms all along, or .a 
running pattern of flowers, or detached 
bouquets, then the black line and red 
stripe again. 

Striped silks and satins arc likewise 
coming in, so that striped dresses will 
be de rigneur this spring. 

The newest ruffles are of clear cam¬ 
bric, « la duchesse, with three or four 
tows of Valenciennes Imiaule. 

The cols (i la duchesse are also fashion¬ 
able, you know they are embroidered 
with a row of Valenciennes between 
each row of work, or merely the inside 
worked, and three or four rows of lacc 
tuyaulc at the outer edge. 

Jewels are very much worn at pre¬ 
sent. Some splendid ornaments are to 
be seen in the hair and turbans; the 
bracelets are very rich, a serpent studded 
with diamonds and rubies; the ear¬ 
rings are en bouton, a large pearl in the 
, centre, surrounded by rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, &c.; the brooches are of 
immense size; cameos and mosaics are 
much worn as brooches. Coral still 
maintains its sway, so much so, that 
even the gentlemen are beginning to 
wear coral buttons in theirwhite casJmir 
waistcoats, which said waitscoats are 
all edged round with a cherry-coloured 
lisere, to match the buttons. 

Hair.—The back hair is dressed very 
low, and as much as possible d la Grecque 
or en chignon. Feathers are wmm but 
rarely. Bowers are often seen, (lap¬ 
pets) ore in high fashion, and pearls very 
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much worn. The front hair is in smooth 
bandsj sometimes bands and braids^ the 
latter descending low at the sides of the 
faro, and sometimes in ringlets. The 
coiffures d la Sdvignc are coming in, 
with the only difference that the curls 
at the sides, are closer to the head than in 
the real Sevigni coiffure. Coidures a la 
Diane de Poicliers are also coming in. 


Colours—for hats, white, ■pmkfpaille 
and apple green, for spring ; for dresses, 
dcrue, lavender, pearl grey, and bright 
green. 

Me vuild ckerie au boat de mon papier, 
adieu J Je i-ewbrasse, en attendant les 
modes de Longchfimps. Toute d toi. 

L. de F- 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURT MAGAZINE. 


March 2Qnd, 1839. 

Dkah Sib, —It has ever been my 
rule, with regard to my literary pub¬ 
lications, to pay observant attention to 
criticisms; if good, to profit by them ; 
if bad, to smile at them ; but never to 
reply. Your observations, however, 
last month, upon my Introductory 
Lecture on the Language and Lite¬ 
rature of Italy, delivered at the Lonrion 
University College, the 6th of Novem¬ 
ber last, induce me to depart from this 
rule, for the purpose of pointing out 
some errors into which you have fallen, 
and shewing you that the judgment 
you have passed i^ both precipitate and 
premature. 

I have promised to develope, in tlie 
progress of my course, certain notions 
upon different subjects, and to accom¬ 
plish this development in a manner in 
some respects novel, but always with 
the sanction of historical, critical, and 
monumental documents. 1 have pro¬ 
mised, nor shall I shrink from reply¬ 
ing in any manner, to any one who 
may honor me by entering into a dis¬ 
cussion with me upon points which 
may appear new, or presented to 
view under a novel aspect. For oppo¬ 
nents 1 have looked, and held my¬ 
self in readiness, deeming these honor¬ 
able contests beneBcial and desirable 
in the republic of letters. Permit, me 
however, to observe, that I was not 
certainly prepared to receive an attack 
before I had entered into the lists. 
Deferring, therefore, tlie categorical 
developement of my ideas and propo¬ 
sitions to my course on literature, I 
shall confine myself now to a few re¬ 
marks. For example, in my introduc¬ 
tory lecture, 1 promised to exhibit cer¬ 
tain consequences resulting from certain 


abstract principles; you specialise them 
by application: 1 speak of general 
abstract elements; you, of concrete ap¬ 
plications, and of individualities. I do 
not name any form of government as 
respects Italy, much less England; 
you, on that subject, assert that 1 have 
said things of which, if you will do me 
the favour to peruse my lecture, you 
will not find a single word. I could 
say to you, that the first political ques¬ 
tion for Italy is, to be, or not to be? I 
could explain to you what, philosophi¬ 
cally and politically, I think to be the 
sole possible regenerative principle for 
my country; 1 could unfold to you my 
individual wishes on this subject; but 
such deep questions of political and 
social economy are not adapted to the 
pages of your otherwise interesting 
and valuable magazine; they were not 
a subject to be treated of in a preli¬ 
minary discourse, or to be solved by 
me Stans pede in uno. I have not at¬ 
tempted it, and permit me to add, you 
are not competent to the task. I spoke 
of philosophical, democratic, abstract 
principles,as exhibitedin Italian history, 
and applied solely to Italy ; you, I re¬ 
peat, speak of individualities, and among 
them, 1 know not why, of a king of 
France, and a queen of Spain. Be¬ 
longing, by birth, to the aristocracy of 
Italy, it was obligatory upon me to 
know every minutia of its history, and 
I am well acquainted with both the 
good and the evil it has wrought for 
my country. 

But whoever at the present day un¬ 
dertakes a course of literature (in the 
lofty sense of the word) ought, with 
the light of philology, and still more 
with that of philosophy and histoiy, to 
hold himself aloof from individualities. 
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except in their relations with /i;;enera- 
lities, and boldly fulhllin^ his mission, 
or rather priesthood, and proclaimitiff 
the truth, should say with Dante “ E 
lucchi d chi xi vuol ch’io non ho cur a." 

You say that you could oppose, me 
with various citations beside those al¬ 
ready made (which you might be as¬ 
sured are already well known to me) ; 
and 1 affirm without hesitation, that 
I shall always be ready to meet you 
with double the number in refutiUion 
of your opinions. I wish not to men¬ 
tion it in the form of a boast, but 1 
have ever felt it incumbent on me to 
study profoundly everything connected 
with the history and literature of my 
country; and still less do I wish to 
give offence by declaring that y'ou have 
fallen into error. But you, a foreigner, 
without having examined deeply into 
tlie questions, or gone through the ne¬ 
cessary comparison of various histories 
and documents, particularly manu¬ 
scripts, and without any great stimulus 
to pursue the subject to its sources, 
you only report that which many others 
have repeated before you. But with¬ 
out entering into many particularities, 
permit me to observe, that at the proper 
time, I will prove, by irrefragable evi¬ 
dence, how greatly Dante was perse¬ 
cuted, and who was the principle insti¬ 
gator of his prosecution. Honour to (Ian 
della Scala; honor to Luido Polenta; 
honour to whoever assisted the great 
poet; shame and eternal infamy to those 
whoobllged him toaeek refuge. I really 
could not refrain from a smile at your 
mention of Galileo’s sonnet, as if it were 
unknown to me who caused it to be 
made, and for what purpose. Nor dues 
it make the case better to say that 
Galileo did not die in prison, biit was 
confined in a country house. As there 
is not much praise due to a thief who 
merely disables you with heavy blows, 
and does not (^uite kill you, so it is not 
much to the praise of the Inquisition, 
that having the power to put Galileo 
to death, it did no more in its great 
compassion than torture him. But the 
infamous disgrace was in the act of 
summoning before itself and arresting a 
learned man like Galileo, who was an 
honornotonlytoItaly,buteven (to adopt 
the phrase of an English author,) to 
human nature; and here 1 repeat, ho¬ 


nour to the individual, the Duke de 
Medici, who offered an asylum to 
Galileo; eternal shame to him who 
reduced him to need one! I may 
remark, in passing, that you cite the 
Medici as belonging to and repre¬ 
senting the aristocratic principle; but 
having been originally tradesmen of 
Firenze, they are considered by many, 
which I shall show in its place, as a 
symbol of a very different character. 

You say, “ Ta.^so was mad ;"—the 
expression is severe. At a time when 
ancient deep discussions are publicly 
renewed at the present day by Profes¬ 
sor Rosini, of the University of Pisa; 
and by the A(|arquis Giuo Oapponi; 
whilst the world is anxiously waiting 
the publication of new written docu¬ 
ments, which shall throw light upon .so 
interesting a point in the history of 
Italian literature ; you at once cut the 
knot of the questioti with a single stroke 
—Tasso was mad." 

Montaigne and your great poets, 
down to the author of Childc Harold, 
speak with tender pity and veneration 
of the greatest raoilcrn epic poet. But, 
supposing that the unhappy Tasso really 
laboured under mental infirmity, then 
lasting shame descend upon the head of 
him who was the cause of it (but tliat 
is the gi'and point in question), and the 
brand of universal execration stamp the 
prince that repaid with imprisonment 
the man who had rendered him immor¬ 
tal in his sublime verses. The praises 
of the brotherhood of Sant’Onoirio, and 
of the P»ipe, who soothed the last mo¬ 
ments of the great Torejuato, and the 
crown of laurel upon his lifeless fore¬ 
head, form a halo of light which does 
but redouble the black ferocity of Al¬ 
phonse. However, mad or not mad, 
the great poet of Jerusalem ought never 
to have been shut up in the asylum of 
Saint Anna. 

I say this in case you should not 
admit that Torquato was immured in 
that horrid prison, which has been for 
many ages exhibited at Ferrara, and 
cannot be contemplated without horror 
by any one professing a spark of soul. 
Dreadful prison, I repeat; which was 
visited by Byron, who wrote upon the 
walls these memorable words: GuaU 
iiero Byron visito con pietd e veneraztone." 

And if such was the sentiment of this. 
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and many other of your illustrious 
countrymen, as well as of the literati of 
every nation, it is certain that I and 
all Italians ought to contemplate with 
veneration even the delirium, the very 
dust of the sandals of the great poet, 
although mad, rather than the despotic 
prince with whom originated the mer¬ 
ciless tyranny which condemned Tasso 
to such inhuman treatment. And this 
same Alphonso, in a pomp resplendent 
with borrowed light, would have bpen 
wholly unable to compose even the first 
stanza of the .Terusalem —“ Canto I'amii 
pietose c’l capilano;" —that thankless Al¬ 
phonso to whom were inscribed those 
beautiful lines—" Tu magnanimo Al- 
/bnxo." 

You speak of Ariosto, one of the 
most colossal of human minds, in similar 
language, as a ^frondcur. You affirm 
yourself to be acquainted with the other 
writings of Ariosto; you will therefore 
remember both when he wrote to Molza 
Malugazzi Seghizzi, and when he be¬ 
wailed that—“ // sacro collegia delle 
muse non gli diedeva mat tanto da com- 
prarsi tin manto," —and when he receiv¬ 
ed, as a full reward from the Cardinal 
d’Este, to whom he dedicated the Or¬ 
lando Furioso, the inane question, now 
bect»rae proverbial, “ I^ove trovaste tantc 
pazzic, messcr Ariosto ?”—you will also 
know that the employment he had upon 
the mountain, and at the castle of Graf- 
fagnaiia, was unworthy both of him 
who gave and him who received it- 
But if, after calling these things afresh 
to your memory, and after having read 
all the documents that exist, both printed 
and manuscript, in the principal libra¬ 
ries in Europe, which prove to evi- 
‘dence all that I have advanced, you 
continue to stigmatise the immortal 
Ariosto as a frondeur, and will not con¬ 
cede him the right of complaint, I must 
frankly avow that I consider that I have 
a right to complain for him, in like 
manner with every one who loves Italy, 
and feels the exalted dignity of the poet, 
and of literature. 

Leonardo da Vinci, an admirable 
painter, a great philosopher, is proved 
by incontrovertible documents to have 
suffered the misfortunes to which I 
made allusion in my discourse; nor 
does the assertion that he died in the 
arms of Francis I. invalidate what 1 
have affirmed. 


Honour be to him who received 
Leonardo when dying; shame upon 
him who tormented him when living! 

Columbus certainly found but little 
to praise in the Italian aristocratic and 
despotic principle; nor do your sup¬ 
positions, or the name of Queen Isabella, 
affect in any respect the philosophical 
and historic positions which I laid down 
simply as points for future demonstra^ 
tion, and which you, without waiting 
for the demonstration, have thus pre¬ 
maturely decided to be erroneous.— 
Permit me, however, in order to draw 
this long letter to a close, to repeat here 
the concluding wortls of my lecture. 

1 shall be content also if, in my ar¬ 
duous undertaking, pursuing a path 
not altogether trodden by others, I find 
many coinciding with my opinions ; 
and lastly, I shall not be displeased if, 
in my way, I should meet with some 
learned opponent. 

In the democratic struggles of the 
republic of letters it is right to combat, 
glorious to conquer, and not disho¬ 
nourable to fall. In literary conflicts 
it is noble to imitate those ancient cava¬ 
liers who, after the tournament, shook 
hands together, in sign of reconciliation 
and reciprocal esteem, according to the 
beautiful description of Ariosto ;— 

" Oh gran bonta de’ cavalieri antiqui! 
Eran rivali, cran di fe diversi, 

E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi; 

E per selva oscura e call! obliqui 
Insicm van senza sospetto aversi!" 

I intend not by these words to throw 
the gauntlet of defiance; I said in the 
beginning that I seek Pback. He who 
is banished on account of his efforts for 
the independence of his country, ought 
through his whole life to wage war 
only upon the enemies of his country. 
He who dies in exile ought to be buried 
with his face—not towards the east, 
but towards his oppressed country; in a 
position to hear from the tomb that 
very cry of war. The exile should have 
engraved upon the stone at his head 
the three words whi(is he ought to 
carry in his heart, God, Fatherland, 
Liberty!—f'Dw, Patria, XAherla !) 
And it I should die in this hospitable 
land—^my adopted, second country, I 
shall comfort myself with the hope that 
some of my scholars, passing nw sepul¬ 
chral stone, will exclaim— “Peace be 
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to him, who was our master and our 
friend!^’ 

These words I used in application to 
my course at the University, and 1 may 
repeat them in reference to a course 
upon modern Italian literature, which 
1 purpose giving in the month of May, 
at a place and time which I shall 
shortly be able to announce. I wish it, 
however, to be well understood that I 
shall never reply to articles or other 
anonymous writings. In all combats, 
physical or moral, I have always pre¬ 
ferred to fight in open day and with 
unmasked face. 

The frankness of this letter and pro¬ 
test I hope will be received by you as 


a proof of my esteem and friendship, 
and will induce you to suspend your 
judgment upon points which I have 
merely alluded to in an introductory 
discourse, and which should not be sulv 

i 'ected to critical analysis until they 
lave received their development. 

I trust you will insert this letter in 
your periodical, and beg you to be as¬ 
sured that, although we may occasion¬ 
ally differ in opinion on politics and li¬ 
terature, I shall still have great pleasure 
in subscribing myself your friend and 
obedient servant. 

Carlo Pepolt, Professor, &c. 
Fehina Cottage, 

6 , Gloucester Road, Old Brampton. 


LINES ON A DEAF AND DUMB BOY, 
Addressed to a celebrated Aurist, 

BV FRANCES S. OSGOOU. 


Thou hast set free a glorious world 
Within his wondering brain— 

The world of thought, that once was furl’d 
And bound as with a chain ! 

Along the wondrous labyrinth 
That yields to thy 000 ^* 4 , 

Thou hast let light and music in 
Upon a sorrowing soul. 

Thou hast made clear a precious path 
Into his beating heart. 

For the sweet, thrilling voice of love 
To enter and depart! 

Thou hast unseal’d his silent lips; 

Then teach them to express 

To Heaven, and thee, his spirit’s wealth 
Of hope and thankfulness! 

For oK ! so deep th' o’erwhelming trance 
Of rapture in the boy ; 

The lips, once dumb from ignorance. 

Arc wordless wow fromyc^ ! 
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The Trials of the Heart. By Mna. 

Bbay. Author of Trelawiiy, Ac. 

In Three Volumes. 

There is a very marked difference of plan 
and construction in this publication 
from that of any other of Mrs. Bray's 
works that have fallen under our ob¬ 
servation. The “ Trials of the Heart," 
consist of a series of tales, some of them 
connected with modern history, and ail 
bearinjr on the emotions of the human 
mind that are most apt to be awakened 
in domc.stic life. Most of these talcs 
carry the reader onwards with a rapi¬ 
dity often wanting in three volume 
romances. The two last volumes of the 
‘ Trials of the Heart," possess uncom¬ 
mon excellence, indeed the tales of the 
“ Adopted” and “ Vicissitmles," are our 
favourites, and we think will be popular 
favourites ; they are admirable in their 
moral tendency, and as they are writ¬ 
ten with genius, are effective in moral 
influence ; they certainly captivate the 
attention of the reader in no ordinary 
degree. 

Vicissitudes,” is a tale full of vrai~ 
semhlxtvce of life, which hlrs. Bray can 
well delineate among the vicissitudes 
of her heroine. Sweden is visited, a 
vivid picture is drawn of the manners 
of GustaVus the Third, which will give 
a good specimen of this tale. 

" There was, soon after our return, a 
great stir in Gottenburg, on its being for¬ 
mally announced to the principal persons 
of the city, that king Gustavus the Third 
(who was afterwards so treacherously mur¬ 
dered by Ankerstrora) was about to visit the 
place. All the public functionaries, and all 
the first families, prepared to receive him 
with due honours. He was much beloved, 
and, by what I heard, deservedly so, by his 
people, to whom he was a common father. 
Never did the revolutionary spirit, which a 
few years after, beginning in France, spread 
its baneful effects to other countries, con¬ 
trive or execute a more shameful and cruel 
murder. Gottenburg was crowded with no¬ 
bles from all parts of Sweden; and nut a 
day or a night passed but there were rejoic¬ 
ings and festivals, in almost every house, in 
honour of the royal presence. 

” A masquerade was to be given at the 


principal theatre. The pit was boarded 
over : the boxes wore open to such of the 
company as might choose to go only as 
spectators. 1 went with the consul's lady 
and her family. On entering the house, the 
scene which presented itself was very strik¬ 
ing, and doubly so to me, who had never in 
my own country' seen the metropolis, and 
whose utmost experience of public amuse¬ 
ments had not extended beyond the theatre 
and the uall-room at York. The richest 
draperies, with a great deal of gold, formed 
the decorations of the house. A toe band 
played, not only the natural airs of the 
country, but some very excellent German 
music, vrhich seemed to be more in fashion 
than Italian corapositluns. The Swedes vied 
with each other in the mEignifirence of their 
masquerade dresses. The dominos were not 
very numerous: they were principally of 
black silk, some slightly furred. After we 
had remained in our box for more than half 
an hour, looking on, one of the party pro¬ 
posed that we should join the masques. 
The rest assented; and, in order to do so, 
we left our scats, and went out to put on 
dominos and black silk masks in an ante¬ 
room of the theatre. Mrs. E-, and one 

or two more, being ready before the rest, 
went forward, telling us we should be sure 
to find her with ease, as she was about to 
join the consul and his party, who were 
unmasked. 

" We followed her directions; and soon 
after, on entering the theatre, we perceived 

Mrs. E-and the consul conversing with 

a person dressed in a domino, masked, and 
wearing a black hat with a white plume. 
On seeing me she exclaimed, ‘ The dancing 
is about commencing. I have promised this 
gentleman to introduce to him my English 
friend as his partner : you must dance — to 
oblige me you must.’ 1 replied that I could 
not refuse any engagement she had made 

for me; since the friend of Mrs. E-, to 

whom I was so much indebted, would be a 
welcome partner to me in the set, I should 
join it witli pleasure, The domino bowed, 
and led me forward to the dance. Mr. E— 
and her party' stood looking on. 

*' My partner, who I soon found, by his 
accent, was a foreigner, addressed his con¬ 
versation to roe in English, in the most po¬ 
lite and agreeable manner. Now and then, 
when a little at a loss, he spoke French; 
but, on the whole, be was sufficieotly mas¬ 
ter of our language to keep up a very ani¬ 
mated conversation. I was pleased with it, 
and thought that, as a dancer, I had the 
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tgoat gnc^l partner in the ripoin; ..for hie 
cueing was quiet,' and in exact time to the 
tnnsic. He md not leave me when it was 
ovei*, b'iit, Offering me hia arm. we Walked 
aeveral times iq^ at^d down the theatre, stop¬ 
ping erery now and then to speak to Mrs. 
£——, or to’ the consul. He aflbrded me 
much entertaiiunent bf his accounts of se¬ 
veral of the public amusements of SWeden ; 
and his remarks on the masques who were 
present were full of vivacitv and harmless 
wit. He asked me many questions about 
England, and seemed ^ desirous to obtain 
what information be could relative to my 
own dear land. 1 did my best to reply to 
his questions, though I was often at a loss, 
and was obliged to say that I did not know 
such or such a thing, about which he was 
making inquiry; for I had lived all my life 
in one of the provinces or counties of Eng¬ 
land, and had never seen London. 

" We danced again; and, at the close of 
the bull, a bell was rung, which caused a 
movement amongst the company. I asked 
my partner what that bell was ringing for. 
He told me that it was to give notice that 
all must unmask, which they would do the 
moment it ceased, when he hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing the face of the Eng¬ 
lish lady who had done him so much ho¬ 
nour ; and he was so well acquainted with 
the beauty of my countrywomen, that he 
doubted not he should find I maintained 
their character for beauty in my own per¬ 
son, as much as I did the modesty and in¬ 
genuousness for which they were famed in 
my conversation. This compliment was 
spoken with the ease and grace of one who 
is accustomed to the courtesy of the higher 
circles, such as I had so often mingled with 
at the house of the consul. 

" The bell ceased ringing, and all un¬ 
masked. I followed the example, and very 
naturally looked towards my partner, feeling 
some cariosity to see his face. He drew off 
his mask in no haste, but with a negligent 
air, and gave it into the hand of some one 
who chanced to stand by him. That per¬ 
son, whoever he might be, no sooner glanced 
his eye on my partner, than with an eager¬ 
ness, and a look of the most profound re¬ 
spect, he received the mask, bowing very 
low as he did so. All the hats were off in 
a moment; all who were seated stood up : 
there was a movement in the room, and 
cve^ body evinced some sign of respect, 
whilst a momentary hush among the com¬ 
pany proclaimed a sudden consciousness of 
being surprised by the presence of some one 
who was superior to tbem all. I alone 
stood wondering what all this was about, 
for though instantaneously, as it were, these 
little circumstances were too marked not to 
sljike me, as a stranger, at once with their 
singularity. The consul’s lady was near us ; 


and coming forward with an air of profound 
deference, blended with that lady-like ease 
so peculiar to herself, she said to me ' Hia 
Majesty has graced this assembly with his 

royal presence: Mrs. P-, you have 

the honour of dancing with the' King of 
Sweden.' 

“ I felt, I must confess, a little startled 
by the announcement that I, so young ancl 
BO humble ^ person in my native country, 
should have been chatting so freely with 
one of the monarchs of Europe ; and that, 
too, a prince whose character rendered him 
worthy of all the dignity attached to wear¬ 
ing a crown. There is something imposing 
in mere royalty, and so there ought to be. 
But when a king, like Gustavus, was fitted 
by nature herself for the station in which 
he was placed, the awe of a royal presence 
comes with tenfold effect upon the stranger. 

I know I felt it. 1 could feel that I blushed 
crimson. I curtesied, and us well as I could 
said (though I fancy I said it very awk- 
warly) something about the sense of the ho- 
nour done me on that memorable evening. 
To relieve ray embarrassment, which 1 am 
sure he saw, Gustavus, with a most benig¬ 
nant smile, that gave an air of sweetness to 
his whole countenance, kindly shook me by 
the hand, and told me that he felt honoured 
by haviog had an English lady of so much 
beauty and merit (such were the words of 
his compliment) for his partner; and that 
he hoped she would still consider him as 
fAc tAmino in the next dance. 

“ A room adjoining the theatre was now 
thrown open, and tJic company went in to 
partake of a s|)lcndid supper. The king led 
the way with my humble self on his arm. 
The consul’s lady and the principal nobles 
in attendance followed. I had leisure to ob¬ 
serve Gustavus as he sat at supper. He was 
a veiy handsome man, with a countenance 
whose expression was strongly characte¬ 
rized with amiability and good nature. His 
manners were those of a perfect gentleman 
—dignified, but not assuming on his dig¬ 
nity; very animated, condescending, but 
never familiar. His eyes were peculiarly ex¬ 
pressive ; there was something in them which 
made one feel at once that he who so looked 
had a kind and affectionate heart. This un¬ 
happy prince was maskp-d when Ankarstrom, 
some few years after, shot him at a masque¬ 
rade; that was an unfortunate circumstance, 
for surely he could not have have done the 
deed, could he but have looked on the king’s 
face, and met the glance of that bright and 
benevolent eye. The king threw off his do¬ 
mino as he sat Qown to supper, and appeared 
in the dress he wore beneath it; that of a 
rich blue uniform, with a white handker¬ 
chief tied round the left arm. Mrs. E—— 
told me it was the distinguishing mark of 
the king and the partisans who had engaged 
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with him ia seme particular enterprize. 
highly patriotic, which by his means had 
been carried into effect. 1 did not hear the 
particulars. 

" The king, during supper, showed some 
kindly attention to every one about him; 
but, as I had been his partner, he was more 
particularly attentive to me; and I bad the 
honoui to dance with him again ere the 
amusements of the evening were closed. 
Before quitting me, with much courtesy, he 
drew from his finger a ring, and put it on 
mine, begging me to accept it memory of 
that evening; telling me that it would be 
useful to me in Sweden, as wherever I went 
I had but to show that ring, and it would 
procure me instant admission to see any 
thing in his dominions. 1 need not say that 
1 received it with grateful acknowledgments. 
It was somewhat too large for my finger, 
and I W'as foolish enough to wear it before 
1 got it made to fit my hand. Soon after 1 
unfortunately lost it, for it dropped off my 
finger, I believe, in getting out of a boat. I 
had one otlicr interview with the excellent 
and unhappy Gustavus; it was at the play, 
where I was in company with the English 
consul and his lady. There again the king 
noticed me with great kindness and courtesy. 
I never saw him afterwards, and in a few- 
days he returned to Stockholm.” 

In this talc we do not much like the 
initials instead of names, if it be founded 
on fact, the invention of a set of names 
for the characters is much better, than 
an array of initials ; few people can dis¬ 
cuss with any spirit, the characters of 
Dr. P—, Captain P—, Mrs. P—. No¬ 
vel readers have a pretty considerable 
objection to see any pages excepting 
those of a fashionable newspaper, or a 
fashionable novel, studded with these 
perplexing initials; it is a very small 
fault, scarcely any, and yet it prevents 
tlje full relish of this very excellent 
story. 

The Adopted,” is a Breton tale of 
the French revolution, possessing the 
various merit of close analysis of the 
human heart, nature, simplicity, and an 
accurate transcript of the most heart¬ 
stirring warfare of modern times; it is 
far the best story Mrs. Bray has ever 
written; the finale is admirably worked 
up, full of pathos and power, its pages 
never hang heavy for a moment on the 
reader. Where dialogue occurs, it is 
short and terse, there is no room for 
those long speeches which are the 
weighing pieces of modern romance. 
Mrs. Bray has travelled among the 


Bretons, she has e«amihed^d|<3M^y:l^ijr 
antiquities, their cushnns oa^ 

tionid character, and w^tes 
the ea^ and fire of a person who M at 
once animated with a suhjiict and 
pletely familiar with it . We give aa a 
specimen of ^s beautiful atory, the 
passage of the unfortnnata Vendeans 
over the Loire. 

" The brave Bretons who thus set forward 
for the banks of the Loire were scarcely 
more than one hundred in number. They 
were distinguished by a bold and determined 
demeanour, by their long hair, and their 
shaggy clothing; for they wore their goat's 
skin coats, and stuck their pistols (those 
who were possessed of such weapons) in a 
broad leathern belt. Their arms were prin¬ 
cipally guns, and every man had a short 
staff that he hung by his side. These men 
were strong, hardy in their habits, and ac¬ 
customed to support, without murmuring, 
every privation in the field. They had few 
tents, and those were only used for the wo¬ 
men, children, the wounded, the old, and 
the priests who bore them comjiany. 

“ After an undisturbed march of some 
days, the little band arrived on the banks 
of the Loire. The charg'e appointed them 
was to keep guard over about twenty boats, 
that number beirig all that could be collected 
at such a juncture; and on their preserva¬ 
tion depended the safety of those thousand 
fugitives who were now pouring down, on 
the opposite side, towards the banks of the 
river, and on the morrow were expected to 
make the passage of the Loire. It is here 
necessary to state, that the river opposite 
St. Florent, where they were to cross over, 
is broad, and that a small island lies in the 
midst of the stream. 

" Meaning well, but unfortunate in his 
counsel, one of the Breton captains proposed 
that this island should be secured by a strong 
body of their number; that another detach¬ 
ment should be marched higher up the Loire, 
to prevent the approach of any detached 
parties of the Blues, as, even on this side 
the river, the countiy, in many places, was 
in their hands; and that about ten men 
should be left to guard the boats. Impru¬ 
dent as this arrangement might be, it was 
rendered yet more so by its being talked of 
somewhat too openly at a sm^l hamlet 
through which the Bretons had to pass. 

” When the Chouans halted that night, 
Madame de Clairval, Annette, their servants, 
and some children, lay on blankets and 
straw, under a tent near the river. Hardship 
and fatigue had closed every eye but that of 
Annette. She lay, with her cloak wrapped 
about her, near the opening of the tent. 
Her thoughts were busily employed as to 
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the manoer in which she should disclose to 
Madame de Clairval a report she bad on 
that day heard, that her son Philippe was 
now in command of the revolutionary de- 
tachiflents sent to Nantes, where the fa¬ 
mous Carrier was governor, and in the 
height of his career of cruelty and blood¬ 
shed. While she thus lay musing she heard 
something stir near her. She looked up, 
and by the dusky light, for a lamp that sent 
forth a feeble flame was burning within the 
tent, she saw a small slight figure bending 
over her. It was that of a child, a girl about 
twelve years old, who had followed with the 
Chouans from Josselin; both her brothers 
being soldiers in the band. 

" She pulled Annette by the cloak. ‘ What 
is it you want Sophie V said she. The girl 
pressed her finger on her lips, and motioned 
Annette to rise. Struck by her manner, her 
caution, she did so. 

The child immediately passed under the 
canvass opening, and led the way; nor did 
she stop till she came in sight of a hut or 
hovel near the spot. ' O ! Mademoiselle,’ 
she said, ' 1 was to sleep yonder (pointing 
to the hovel), where our people have put 
the wallets and the bags. 1 laid down in a 
corner on some straw; nobody saw me. Not 
long had I been there, when, who do you 
think came to pillage, and to take what they 
could carry away ? They did not see me, 
and so I heard all, and I will tell you all; 
but I am afraid to tell any one else, till I 
know what you wish me to do, for I love 
you so, dearest Annette, I am never afraid 
to say any thing to you, and-’ 

" ‘ Of whom do you speak ? who came to 
pilfer from the hovel where you had laid 
down to sleep; what does ail this mean, 
Sophie?' replied Annette; 'do tell me plainly?’ 

" Indeed I will,’ cried Sophie. ' C)h, 
Mademoiselle, do you recollect those two 
hoys who joined our people to-day, and said 
they were Vendeans ? They are no more 
Vendcansthan 1 am. I heard them say they 
were scouts to the Blues, who knew where 
the boats lay that were to help the royalists 
across the Ixrirc; they waited only for night; 
the Blues would sink the boats before morn¬ 
ing ; they were coming here to do it. Now, 
ought I not to tell my brothers, who, with 
only eight more of our people, have this 
night to watch the boats ?’ 

" ' Not for the world,' said Annette, ‘ I 
know the temirer of every man who may he 
with your brothers; brave when opposed to 
an enemy, even to fierceness, but easily ac¬ 
cessible to panic, cre a danger comes upon 
them ; a panic will now seise them should 
they hear this, they are so few in number; 
they will abandon the boats, and all will be 
lost. Mind me, Sophie, do not move from 
this spot, but do as 1 tell you. I know 
where to find what 1 want.’ 


" Annette went immediately into the ho¬ 
ve), where, unsuspicious of traitor or trea¬ 
son, the stores of the Breton band had been 
placed. She now took from them one of 
those long, slender staffs, to the end of 
which there was attached a quantity of tow 
dipped in turpentine — such being used as 
signal staffs hy the Bretons ; a custom that, 
with a people so primitive, was in all pro¬ 
bability to be traced to their progenitors, 
the ancient Britons, whose chiefs were ac¬ 
customed to send a burning brand among 
the rude inhabitants of our island to call 
them up to arms. 

“ Annette, who wanted a light, now de¬ 
sired Sophie to go softly back to the tent, 
to disturb no one, to shade the lamp with 
her hand, and bring it with her to the ho¬ 
vel. Sophie did her bidding with the foot 
of a fairy. They were now once more within 
the hut. The rays of the lamp reflected on 
the sun-burnt, open, and undisturbed coun¬ 
tenance of the girl. 

" ‘ Sophie,’ said Annette, ‘ you do not 
look afraid. Have you courage enough, my 
girl, to stand fast, fear nothing, and give a 
signal, if needs must, before 1 can return to 
you ; for 1 must take one of our horses, and 
ride as far as vender village on the hill with¬ 
out a mementos delay; that village is friendly 
to us, and there lies the principal dettich- 
ment of our Chouans. Will you do as I 
shall instruct you ?’ 

"' 1 will,' said Sophie, ‘ and fear nothing ; 
for the Virgin and St. Cornelius will protect 
me.’ 

" ‘ The Virgin is the protector of inno¬ 
cence,’ said Annette; ‘ and St. Cornelius, 
having been a soldier himself, ever loves 
tliuse who do not fear. Mark me, my little 
damsel, it is from yonder quarter (pointing 
with her hand as she spoke) that any band 
of the Blues must come down upon us to 
destroy the boats, for in that direction they 
bold pdssession of the country. Mark me, 
on the first sounds of the trampling of 
horse that come from such a quarter, set 
fire to the end of the staff, then fly with the 
speed of one of our Josselin fawns to the 
little mound there behind our tent. There 
make your stand; hold high the burning 
brand ; the signal will be seen far and near. 
I go to yonder village to give the alarm; for 
what you have this night learnt is of the 
greatest import — on the safety of the boats 
depend the lives of thousands on the mor¬ 
row : all rests on this hour, but there must 
be no panic, no false alarm ; therefore not a 
word till all is ready. Will you bear in 
mind my instructions to the letter ?' 

" Sophie promised that she would do so; 
and, with the utmost calmness and compo¬ 
sure prepared to obey Annette, so brave and 
wary did even children become during this 
memorable war. Annette then went imme- 
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diately to a barn that was near, where the 
Bretons, who were very careful of the.few 
horses T:hey possessed, had bestowed them 
for the night. Accustomed by the necessity 
of the times to do even the most menial 
offices. Annette had no difficulty in equip¬ 
ping an animal with bridle and saddle; and 
springing on its back, not at all embar¬ 
rassed by the danger of what she was about 
to attempt at such an hour of the night, she 
rode towards the vill^e, arrived toere in 
safety, gave the alarm, caused the tocsin 
to be rung, harangued the villagers, who 
gathered together at the sound of such a 
bell, and in less than an hour collected a 
reinforcement, who joined the Breton band. 
Nor were these exertions made at all too 
soon ; for, just as the party had cleared the 
village, the torch of Sophie was seen to blaze 
far and wide, to give the signal of approach, 
ing danger — the Blues were rushing down 
to the banks of the river, to destroy the 
boats. 

" The night that followed was one of fear¬ 
ful struggle; morning came, and found the 
band of Chouans, and their gallant allies, 
victorious : the boats were safe, and every 
thing was in readiness to facilitate, as much 
ns possible, the wretched Vendeans in their 
passage from the opposite banks of the 
Loire.'' 

” The Orphans of Vendee,” equally 
well written as the foregoing tale, seems 
a branch and adjunct of it, and perhaps 
as preceding the Adopted on the same 
ground, a little subtracts from the pow¬ 
erful interest of the latter; the Orphans 
of Vendee ought in fact to have been 
interwoven with that story. 

There is a good deal of quiet hu¬ 
mour sparkling through the tale of 
“ The Little Doctor," in evidence of 
which, we take the account of the birth 
of a Christmas child, and the truly ori¬ 
ginal sketch of its nurse, Judy. 

" Homer has made Jupiter the patron 
and inspirer of night visions or dreams; 
and though my mother was much too good 
a Christian to trace her dreams (about 
which she was very anxious and particular) 
to any heathen power, yet I cannot help 
thinking that Jupiter had something to do 
with the vision which visited my mother in 
her sleep, the very night before I was born; 
for she dreamt that she had a child she 
could not hold still a moment in her arms; 
and that at last it flew away from her on the 
back of a bird, and seemed to fix its eyes on 
the moon with great delight. She has often 
told me that, in early childhood, I was so 
fond of the moon, that, whilst in her arms, 
1 would laugh and crow at the sight of it 


with ecstasy. Now, though mv ambition 
leads me to consider that the bird in my 
mother's dream that bore me away could 
be no less dignified a brother of the feathered 
tribe than the eagle of Jupiter, yet I hop« 
my reader will not venture to think himself 
Daniel enough to interpret the planetical 
part of the vision into any sneh impertinent 
augury as that it indicated my being moon¬ 
struck or lunatic. I am myself rather dis¬ 
posed to consider it, combined with the ac¬ 
tivity of the child, an augury of love of 
change and of action; two things for which 
I am noted, being a great traveller, in ima¬ 
gination, though unluckily tied down to one 
spot, where my most extensive journies have, 
of late years, been made in the charming 
volumes of Dr. Clarke. 

“ But to the circumstances of my birth, 
the relation of which is peculiarly agreeable 
to me; indeed, I believe that we all like to 
talk about ourselves; and rather thaa.,|}ot 
do so, we would tell all our troubles and 
vexations again and .again ; though, in the 
course of this world, it would be happier, 
perhaps, to try to banish their recollection 
altogether, and whilst we celebrate the 
pleasures of memory, to thank God for how 
much we forget. Who, for instance, could 
support his existence with any thing like 
ordinary comfort, conld he at will retain 
the agonised feelings he endured on the first 
infliction of a severe stroke of calamity ? or 
who could employ himself in the most com¬ 
mon and necessary bodily functions, were 
he for ever enduring in memory the pangs 
of the toothach ? 

" I informed my readers that the nurse 
was in the house before I was born, and so 
was the nursery maid — each awaiting the 
happy moment that was to give that addi¬ 
tion to their personal consequence which 
very properly belongs to the active fulfil¬ 
ment of any trust or office: a desire for con¬ 
sequence being by no means confined to the 
great in place, whose passions and feelings 
are much more common and universal than 
they may be aware of. My nurse-maid was 
named Judy. She was an original charac¬ 
ter ; and here, therefore, 1 sketch her. She 
was a young, raw, country girl, as simple 
as a savage, and, till she came to my mother 
(who took her out of charity to her widowed 
mother), not much more instructed. She 
came up from some distant county, I forget 
which, and brought with her all her valua¬ 
bles and' possessions — namely, a checked 
handkerchief containing her wardrobe, her 
own strong body, and an amazing appetite; 
she would eat like a North American In¬ 
dian, and loved every thing in pies, which 
makes me fancy she must have been Cornish. 
She had a face as red and as full as a cab¬ 
bage-rose, and terth as white as pearls. 
She had a hard hand at ail she did, and 
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used to knock about the chairs and tables, 
and crack the tea-cups «ad glasses as if she 
supposed they were made of iron. She knew 
what a church was, and what it' was built 
for; but as to her religion, till my mother 
taught her better, it was the strangest mix¬ 
ture of modern methodism and old barba¬ 
rous superstitions that I everh^dof. She 
used to Ihink herself a sad girl, because she 
could never go into fits at the hearing of a 
preacher, or cry over her prayers. She used 
to pray to many of the ^solete saints by 
name, and bless herself by them (and this 
still more induces me to believe she was 
Cornish, for no place in the world has so 
many saints as ’Cornwall); and yet Hshe 
would drop pins in the teakettle, wh^" the 
water was not clear, to propitiate the fairies; 
had a mortal terror of every ugly old wo¬ 
man, fancying her to be a witch; believed 
in fortune-tellers, and ghosts, and dog-bark¬ 
ing omens, and hooting of owls, and death- 
watches, and unlucky days, and signs and 
wonders of all kinds and descriptionB ; and 
once nearly choked me, when I was a baby, 
by trying to make me suck pig for good 
luck, by getting part of a pig's tail down., 
my little throat, when my infant -mouth 
could not manage the crackling. A^iongst 
Judy’s accomplisfallnentB was that of a sin¬ 
gular talent Fur mimicking animals. She 
would yelp and pur' likd a dog and cat; 
would gallop like a pony with me on her 
shoulders; or, to my inexpressible delight, 
play at what we used to call Bears. Judy 
would pull olF her cap, let down her long 
hair, and would crawl on all fours on the 
ground with me seated like a monkey on 
her back, as she would entertain me with 
an imitation of the showman who leads 
about Bruin, and describes his Jacko^s per¬ 
fections to the multitude ; whilst my pai% 
in the game consisted in Frolicking 4nd 
frisking, and playing tricks with most ape.^ 
like spirit. Her chief excellencies were a 
most perfect honesty of character, extreme 
good nature, great alFection for children; 
and more tenderness in handling them tbatt 
she had shown for ^he cups and saucers, 
with a sort of dog-like fidelity to her mis¬ 
tress that was almost an instinct.. Such 
was Judy, who .was chosen to be my mmd 
even before I was born, and under, whom I 
learnt many good things, amongst othei% 
that of knowing how to talk properly to the 
cocks 'and bens that we kept in our garden, 
and who she declared could very well un¬ 
derstand me; and 1 used often to ask them, 
very civily, to be so good aslo lay an»egg 
for the puddings. 

One (Christmas eve — I am not going to 
give the date of the year (considering that 
would be but gratifying an idle curiosity of 
my readers) — my mother went to bed; 
Judy tucked her up, and kissed her, for she 


was very fond of my good mother; and the 
nurse, who used to play madame over Judy 
when her mistress was asleep or out of the 
way, ordered her to retreat to the kitchen, 
to regale over the toast and ale, which my 
father and mother always partook of them¬ 
selves, and ordered the same for the ser¬ 
vants on Christmas eve, it being a custom 
of the good old times for which Uiey enter¬ 
tained a more especial reverence. ' Judy,* 
says the nurse (and Judy had a fine me¬ 
mory, and afterwards told all to my mother, 
who repeated it to me, and I to you, gentle 
reader); ‘ Judy,* says she, ‘ what o*clock ?* 

* Don*t know,’ says Judy; ‘but hark to 
'em.’ 'To what?’ says the nurse. ‘To 
the bells,' says Judy. ‘ 'Then it *b past 
twelve.* says the nurse ; ‘ and sure enough 
the bells be ringing in Christmas, and we 
shall have a Cbrismos child, or 1 know 
nothing of the matter.* ‘ A Christmas 
child !* says Judy, ‘ why mistress was very 
tired and sleepy, and is, I dare say, now 
fast as a church.' ‘ No matter for that,’ 
says the nurse, ‘ I *11 drink my ale to the 
health of the baby, for I say something 
misgives me that we shall have one more in 
the family to-morrow than we had to-day: 
but do hark, what's that ?’ 

" Judy listened, and presently heard a 
rumbling noise, then a clap of thunder, and 
so on, till there was actually a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning in the environs of 
our parish -after twelve o'clock on the night 
before Christmas day. This, leader, is the 
simple fact, for 1 have heard my father say 
it was equal in violence to the great storm 
of July some years ago, the last-named be¬ 
ing the most awful in my memory, for I do 
not recollect^^that at my birth. Now Judy, 
who, with all her roughness, was, ■R'bcre 
she loved, the tenderest of creatures, felt 
anxious for her mistress, for the old nurse 
had told her that it might be the death of 
her.^if her mistress awoke up in a fright. 
She' took off her shoes, shaded the candle 
with her red ploughman's hand, and stole 
in to look at my mother. She found her 
in a sweet and sound sleep, though as she 
stood looking on she declared (as 1 have 
often heard her say) that such a clap of 
thunder rolled right over the top of the 
house as was enough to shake it down, if it 
had not been new built; for Judy's idea of 
strength of building had no connection with 
., antiquity. - She now stole back in a great 
fright,-and consulted with the nurse what 
was- best to be done; and both agreed to 
. frighten my father about my mother, though 
she was as happy and as safe as an infant 
at rest. 

He-had retired, butt^i^as not gone to bed; 
and so efifectually did the nurse and Judy 
succeed in jalarming him about the dan¬ 
ger of his wife, should s^ie be suddenly 
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aroused by the thunder, that in order to 
prevent her awakening in a fright, they 
^recd to frighten her themselves. Judy 
insisted on being permitted to perform this 
office; and her feelings of tenderness being 
much better guides to her than her experi¬ 
ence or her judgment, she fell to kissing 
and shaking iny mother as gently as she 
could, till she fairly succeeded; and her 
mistress opened her eyes in the height of 
the hurly-buily of the storm. Soon was 
the inside of the house in a state of com¬ 
motion, almost as great as that of the ele- 
^iDients without it, for my mother was, as 
the old nurses say—' taken sudden ill,’ and 
nothing was leady: not even the cradle. A 
clothes basket was thought of (that basket 
was afterwards my bed, and long preserved 
as a family relic) ; it was produced and pre¬ 
pared ; and all things done d la haie, whilst 
a messenger was dispatched for the little 
doctor. 

“ Now it cannot be denied, on evidence 
such as this, that 1 came into the world, 
like Owen Glendower (and like him T brag 
of it), in the midst of a thunder storm. The 
event happened even before the little hunch¬ 
back doctor could be called out of his bed, 
settle his wig, wrap on his bear-skin, han¬ 
dle his muff, or order out the chariot that 
was to carry liiin to attend on my mother 
on so joyous an occasion. Yes, reader, os 
the elegant extracts say, in one of the fa¬ 
mous speeches in that book, about a great 
character, whose progress is traced from 
the very egg-shell of existence—‘ The child 
stood alone.’ I do not positively mean to 
say, that I could stand as soon as 1 was 
born ; all I would imply is, that 1 put my 
head into this busy world without the usual 
foims; and was chiefly helped by Dame 
Nature ; such being, in fact, an early and 
true figure of my after education and pro¬ 
gress in life. 1 do not know that Tiotspur’s 
remark about his mother’s cat kittening, 
when Glendower was born, will exactly 
apply to me ; but I very seriously believe 
that all the cats in the house danced tlie 
hays for the Joy of my birth, so great an 
event was it in our family annals. The 
nurse admired me; Judy was charmed with 
mo : my mothc/ caressed rpe; my grandmo¬ 
ther put on her spectacles to look at me; 
and the doctor pronounced me to be a very 
fine child; in answer to all questions, such 
as ' Had the baby its right shape and make, 
and all its limbs properly formed ?’ Kven 
my toes and fingers were inquired after. 
On a first view there had been a slight 
alarm, thinking I was born like a blind 
puppy; for so fat wei® my cheeks, and so 
very small my eyes, that it could not at 
first be decided if 1 bad any. Judy poked 
her fingers into them to be quite sure of the 
fact; and she used to say, that I resented 
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her doing so, |y giving her a slap with my 
tiny hand; but this, I consider, must, on 
her part, have been a figure of speech, aris¬ 
ing from the excited state of her imagina¬ 
tion on that memorable morning.” 

The tale of the “ Prediction” is not 
much to our taste, nor do we like the 
tendency of it. Stories founded on mo¬ 
dem fortune-telling, the incidents of 
which coincide to the letter, with pre¬ 
diction, we dislike; not only on account 
of the faded sameness of the plot, but 
because they tend to foster a folly that 
is on the increase in the present timesi 
Prediction forms the ground-work of 
almost every other romance or novel 
published; wi think modern fiction is 
saturated, and readers satiated, with 
prophecy. 

It is true Mrs. Bray protests against 
the influence that predictions have over 
the human mind ; but preaching is of 
little moment, when the story counte¬ 
nances the practice; and though Wil¬ 
liams made his own destiny in his own 
rash embarkation, his mind'Sivas ex¬ 
cited by the tolling of the bell at the 
bridal, being the' literal fulfilment of 
the fortune told. We can endure 
predictions when seen through the 
dim medium of romance and tradi¬ 
tion, but they do not tone down well 
with the modern novel; this tale is be¬ 
sides very tedious; being placed the 
first, it does not give true promise of 
the excellent matter following. How¬ 
ever, one short tale out of the large vo¬ 
lumes, may bear to be blamed when 
tlife rest of the matter is so good, and 
our readers can rely on‘the excellence 
of the remainder of the volumes as af¬ 
fording no common regale to an intel¬ 
ligent reader. 


Richelieu ; or, the Conspiraev. A Play 
in Five Acts. By Sib E. Lytton 
BuiiWer, Bart. 

The two master-spirits, at whose 
names “ the world grew pale,” during 
that epoch of intestine commotion for 
Europe, the earlier part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, have both furnished 
dramatic portraitures to the most ta¬ 
lented writers of the present day, in 
the romantic school of fiction of France 
and England:—M. Victor Hugo, in his 
drama of Cromwell, and Sir £. L. Bui- 
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■wer, in the play now under review. 
Whilst the French poet has drawn the 
character of the protector somewhat 
lower than the commonly received his¬ 
toric standard, the English dramatist, on 
the contrary, lias aimed at investing 
that of Richelieu with the most favour¬ 
able hue possible. By keeping his darker 
qualities in the back ground, basing 
even his insatiable ambition upon patri¬ 
otic motives, and exciting our sympa¬ 
thies by traits of human feeling and 
infirmity, he has given an entirely new 
reading to the character of the priest- 
minister, who, under the guise of piety 
and virtue, practised the most subtle 
Machiavelism, using raSnkind as the 
tools of his ambition, maintaining his 
power as he had acquired it, by bold¬ 
ness, cunning, and tyranny, and ful¬ 
filling his high destinies with a dazzling 
ease, arrogant confidence, and remorse¬ 
less inflexibility of purpose. 

The plot is simple but the details 
complicated, though the development 
is naturally brought about. To follow 
the intricacies of the conspiracy, which 
forms the main plot of the drama, is 
unnecessary. The author, in placing 
upon the stage the picture of an era, 
has availed himself, as he confesses, of 
that license with dates and details which 
poetry permits, and which the highest 
authorities in the drama of Prance her¬ 
self have sanctioned. The conspiracy 
of the Due de Bouillon is for instance 
amalgamated with the denouement of 
the J^ay of Dupex; and circumstances 
connected with the treason of Cinq Mars 
(whose brilliant youth and gloomy 
catastrophe tend to subvert poetic and 
historic justice, by seducing us to for¬ 
get his base ingratitude and his perfi¬ 


dious apostacy) are identified with the 
fate of the earlier favourite Baradas, 
whose sudden rise and as sudden fall 
passed into a proverb. A pleasing epi¬ 
sode, the loves of Julie the heroine, 
Richelieu’s ward and the Chevalier de 
Mauprat, is interwoven like a thread of 
gold with the darker meshes of the 
lot, forming a delightful relief to the 
ollow flatteries and despicable mean¬ 
ness displayed by the court favourites 
of the moody and irresolute Louis XIII., 
of whom but a very faint sketch i# 
given. Marion de Lorme* figures as 
the traitorous mistress of Orleans, in 
the pay of Richelieu, and though the 
character is but slightly embodied, it 
is more faithful to historic truth than 
that of the heroine of Victor Hugo’s 
drama. 

The author of Richelieu has thought 
proper to caution the English reader 
against some of the impressions which 
the eloquence of certain writers (the 
author of Cinq Mars, a romance, and an 
early novel by the author of Picciola) 
to whom be acknowledges himself in¬ 
debted for the conception of some por¬ 
tion of the intrigue connected with De 
Mauprat and Julie, are calculated to 
leave. He asserts that they have ex¬ 
aggerated the more evil and kept out 
of sight the nobler qualities of the car¬ 
dinal. But may he not, we ask, have 
fallen into the opposite extreme? In 
the following soliloquy, perhaps the 
best written passage in the play, it has 
been his aim apparently to tone down, 
somewhat, the brighter tints that shine 
out so prominently in the action of the 
part upon the stage, the greater portion 
of the speech being omitted in the re¬ 
presentation. 


Jlichelieu’s Castle at Ruelle—A Gothic chamber—Moonlight at the window, occasionally 

obscured. Richslieu (reading.) 

"Id silener, and at night, the Conscience feels 
That life should soar to nobler ends than Power.” 

So sayest thou, sage and sober moralist 1 
But wert thou tried ?—Sublime Philosophy, 

Thou art the Patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven. 

And bright with beck'uing angels—^but, alas! 

We see thee, like the Patriarch, hut in dreams. 

By the first step—dull-slumbering on the earth. 

I am not happy! with the Titan's lust 
I woo'd a goddess, and I clasp a cloud. 

When I am dust, my name shall, like a star. 


See her Portrait and Memoir in the Lady's Magasine for March 1835. 
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Shine through wan space, a glory—and a prophet 
Whereby pale seers shall from their aery towers 
Con all the ominous signs, benign or evil. 

That make the potent astntlogue of kings. 

But shall the Future judge me by the ends 
That I have wrought— or by the dubious means 
Through which the stream of my renown hath run 
Into the many-voiced unfathom'dTime? 

Foul in its bed lie weeds—and heaps of slime. 

And with its waves—when sparkling in the sun. 

Oft times the secret rivulets that swell 
Its might of waters—blend the hues of blood. 

Yet are my sins not those of circumstance, 

Tliat all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 
Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take . 

The tints that colour, and the food that nurtures ? 

O! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 
In the unvex’d silence of a student's cell; 

Ye, whose untempted hearts have never toss’d 

Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 

Gives battle to the elements,—and roan 

Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose weight 

Will bear but one—while round the desperate wretch 

The hungry billows roar—and the fierce Fate, 

Like some huge monster, dim-seen through the surf. 

Waits him who drops;—ye safe and formal men. 

Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the Great, 

Ve cannot know what ye have never tried! 

History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and by the mocking skull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the features! 

Without the roandness and the glow of life 
How hideous is the skeleton ! Without 
The colourings and humanities that clothe 
Our errors, the anatomists of schools 
Can make our memory hideous ? 

I have wrought 

Great uses out of evil tools—and they' 

In the time to come may bask beneath the light 
Which I have stolen from the angry gods. 

And warn their sons against the glorious theft. 

Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. 

1 have shed blood—but I have had no foes 

Save those the State had—if my wrath was deadly, 

'Tis that 1 felt my country in my veins. 

And smote her sons as Brutus smote his own. 

And yet I am not happy—blanch'd and scar’d 
Before my time—breathing an air of hate. 

And seeing daggers in the eyes of men. 

And wasting powers that shake the thrones of earth 
In contest with the insects—bearding kings 
And braved by lackies—murder at my bed ; 

And lone amidst the multitudinous web. 

With the dread Three—that are the Fates who hold 
The woof and shears—the Monk, the Spy, the Headsman. 
And tliia is Power! Alas! I am not happy. 

{After a Pause.). 

And yet the Nile is fretted by the weeds 
Its rising roots not up ; but never yet 
Did one least barrier by^ a ripple vex 
My onward tide, unswept by sport away. 

Am 1 so ruthless then that I do hate 

Them who hate me ? Tush, tush! I do not bate; 

Nay, I forgive. The Statesman writes the (1 «>cmu. 
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Bat the Priest sends the blessing. 1 forgive them. 

But I destroy; forgiveness is mine own, 

Destroction is the State's ! For private life. 

Scripture the guide—for public, Machiavel. 

Would Fortune serve me if the Heaven were wroth ? 

For chance makes half my greatness. I was boro 
Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star, 

And my triumphant adamant of soul 
Is but the fix’d persuasion of success. 

Ah 1—here!—that spasm 1—again!—How life and Death 

Do wrestle for me momently 1—A.nd yet 

The King looks pale, 1 shall outlive the King ! 

And then thon insolent Austrian, who didst gibe 
At the ungainly, gaunt, and daring lover. 

Sleeking thy looks to silken Buckingham,— 

Thou shalt—no matter! I have outlived love. 

O! Beautiful—all golden- gentle Youth! 

Making thy palace in the careless front 

And hopeful eye of man—ere yet the soul 

Hath lost the memories which (so Plato dream’d) 

Breath'd glory from the earlier star it dwelt in— 
p 1 for one gale from thine exulting morning. 

Stirring amidst the roses, where of old 

Love shook the dew-drops from his glancing hair ! 

Could I recall the past—or had not set 
The prodigal treasures of the bankrupt soul 
In one slight bark upon the shoreless sea; 

The yoked steer, after his day of toil. 

Forgets the goad and rests—to me alike 
Or day or night—Ambition has no rest I 
Shall 1 resign—who can resign himself.^ 

For custom is ourself; as drink and food 
Become our bone and flesh—the aliments 
Nurturing onr nobler part, the mind—thoughts, dreams. 

Passions, and aims, in the revolving cycle 
Of the great alchemy—at length are made 
Our mind itself; and yet the sweets of leisure— 

An honour’d home—far from these base intrigues— 

An eyrie on the heaven-kiss’d heights of wisdom. 

We select a few extracts from por- the frequent occurrence of isolated pas- 
tions of the text for the most part sages exhibiting very pleasing—^nay, 
omitted in the representation, to show brilliant poetry. 

THE POETRY OF LOVE. 

uaradaS. 

You speak 

As one who fed on poetry. 

HE MAUFRAT. 

Why, man. 

The thought of lovers stir with poetry 

As leaves with summer-wind.—^I'he heart that loves 

Dwells in an Eden, hearing angel-lutes. 

As Eve in the First Garden. Hast thou seen 
My Julie, and not felt it henceforth dull 
To live in the common world—and talk in words 
That clothe the feelings of the frigid herd ?— 

Upon the perfumed pillow of her lips— 

As on his native bed of roses flash'd 
With Paphian skies—Love smiling sleeps.—Her voice 
The blest interpreter of themghts as pure 
As virgin wells where Dian takes delight. 

Or Fairies dip their changelings!—In the maze 
Of her harmonious beauties—-Modesty 
(Like some severer Grace that leads the choir 
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Of her sweet sisters) every airy motion 
Attunes to such chaste charms, that Passion holds 
His burning breath, and will not with a sigh 
Dissolve the spell that binds him!—Oh those eyes 
That woo the earth—shadowing more soul than lurks 
Under the lids of Psyche?—Go!—thy lip 
Curls at the purfled phrases of a lover— 

Love thou, and if thy love be deep as mine. 

Thou wilt not laugh at poets. 

BBOTBEBHOOD OF DF.SPMR AND MIRTH. 

DB MAVPRAT. 

Alas, my Lord, 

There is a brotherhood which calm-eyed Reason 
Can wot not of betwiKt Despair and ^lirth. 

My birth-place mid the vines of sunny Provence, 

Perchance the stream that sparkles in my veins 
Came from that wine of passionate life which, erst. 

Glow'd in the wild heart of the Troubadour : 

And danger, which makes steadier courage wary. 

But fevers me with an insane delight; 

As one of old who on the mountain-crags 
Caught madness from a Mrenad’s haunting eyes. 

Were you, my Lord,—whose path imperial power, 

And the grave cares of reverent wisdom guard 
From all that tempts to folly meaner men,— 

Were you accursed with that which you inflicted— 

By bed and board, dogg’d by one ghastly spectre— 

The while within you youth beat high, and life 
Grew lovelier from the neighbouring frown of death— 

The heart no bud, nor fruit—save in those seeds 

Most worthle'-s, which spring up, bloom, bear, and wither 

In the same hour—Were this your fate, perchance. 

You would have err’d like me ! 

RICHEniEv’s JUSTIFICATION OF HIS POLICT. 

Adrien de Mauprat, men have called me cruel ;— 

I am not;—I am just ! —1 found France rent asunder,— 
The rich men despots, and the poor banditti;— 

Sloth in the mart, and schism within the temple; 

Brawls festering to Rebellion ; and weak Laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths.— 

I have re-created France; and, from the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 

Civilization on her luminous wings 

Soars, phoenix-like, to Jove !—What was my art ? 

Genius, some say,—some. Fortune,—Witchcraft some. 
Not so;—my art was Justice !—Force and Fraud 
Misname it cruelty. 

Patriotism Richelieu's Master Passion. 

Richelieu ( folemnlyj . 

O my country. 

For thee—^thee only—though men deem it not— 

Are toil and terror my familiars!—I 
Have made thee great and fair—upon thy brows 
Wreath’d the old BLoman laurelat thy feet 
Bow'd nations down.—No pulse in my ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart! 

In the old times before us, patriots lived 
And died for liberty— 

JOSEPH. 

As you would live 
And die for despotry— 
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False mook, not so. 

Bat for the purple and the power wherein 
State clothes herself.—I love my native land 
Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss, 

But as a Noble and a Priest of France ; 

All things for France”—lo, my eternal maxim! 

The vital axle of the restless wheels 

That bear me on! With her, I have entwined 

My passions and my fate—my crimes, my virtues— 

Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed men’s blood. 

As the calm craft of Tuscan Sages teach 

Those who would make their country great. Beyond 

The Map of France—my heart can travel not. 

But fills that limit to its farthest verge; 

And while I live—Richelieu and France are one. 

We Priests, to whom the Church forbids in youth 
The plighted one—to manhood’s toil denies 
The soother helpmate—from our wither’d age 
Shuts the sweet blossoms of the second spring 
'That smiles in the name of Father—We are yet 
Not holier than Humanity, and must 
Fulfil Humanity’s condition—Love 1 
Debarr’d the Actual, we hut breath a life 
To the chill Marble of the Ideal—Tlius, 

In thy unseen and abstract Majesty, 

My France—my Country, I have bodied forth 
A thing to love. What are these robes of state, 

7'hia pomp, this palace ? perishable baubles ! 

In this world two things only are immortal— 

Fame and a People! 


On the whole, although unequal as 
a poem, and glaringly false in the his¬ 
toric conception of the principal cha¬ 
racter, the play of Richelieu is, per¬ 
haps, the best written of all the author’s 


dramatic pieces, evincing, as the fore¬ 
going extracts will prove, no incon¬ 
siderable power of imagination, harmo- 
nious construction, and much eloquence 
of diction. 


The Convatescent. By Mrs. Giubkrt. 

Like many excellent tonic medicines, 
this good little book is calculated to be 
of great service to a young convalescent 
if prescribed by a skilful hand. Its 
intention is to confirm the religious 
resolves often made by patients when 
suffering—^resolves wluch often leave 
no trace behind when the sick person 
recovers. The whole consists of a series of 
letters, written with power and earnest¬ 
ness, and evidently with the best inten¬ 
tions. Abilities are displayed in the 
coarse of the work worthy the uster of 
Jane Taylor, yet it is imbued with a 
sterner tone than pervades the writings 
of that gentle ministering spirit, and 
therefore more circumscribed in its uti¬ 
lity, and less likely to go forth among 
the universal church of Christians. Yet 
should a parent or friend see any indi¬ 
cations of levity, or neglect of religious 


duties, in a young person who has 
lately been restored to life and health, 
we know not where they could meet 
wij^h a more impressive monitor not 
comprised in the pages of the sacred 
volume. 

A Historif of British Birds. By W. 

Yarrei,!., F.L.S., &c. Part 11th 

completing the 1st vol. 

The 1st of March presented us with 
the eleventh and concluding number of 
a work, certainly unique in natural 
history for the exquisite beauty and 
truth of its embellishments; we have 
watched its progress with the pleasure 
which real merit always gives those 
who are able to appreciate it. We love 
dearly to praise where prtdse is justly 
due. 

The art of wood-engraving has been. 
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throughout the whole eleven numbers, 
carried to a pitch of excellence (which 
only ten years ago would have been 
deemed impossible by most connois¬ 
seurs), whether displayed in the bold¬ 
ness of the eagles, falcons, and owls 
illustrating the former numbers, or in 
the delicate drawing and feathering of 
the smaller birds and warblers in the 
concluding ones. 

The present number comprises some 
of the most interesting of the Fringil- 
lidae, among which are the linnets and 
goldfinch; the nest of the latter is very 
characteristic. The drawing of the 
goldfinch itself is rather the largest in 
the head and bill; we think the speci¬ 
men has been drawn from a caged and 
educated bird, and not from a free fly¬ 
ing bird in a state of wild nature. The 
redpoles are fascinating fellows. The 
linnets are likewise full of character. 
The eleventh number is rich in vignettes; 
among them, the London birdcatcher 
is remarkable for its spirit and clever 
sketching. The addition of numerous 
delineations of nests and eggs belong¬ 
ing to various species is a feature never 
before presented to the naturalist in 
any work in general circulation. This 
circumstance is likely to occasion a 
great demand for the present volume 
by parents educating their families in 
the country; for a comparison of the 
real nests with tliose admirable wood- 
cuts will prove a source of infinite 
delight to young people. We can re¬ 
commend the whole as an admirable 
addition to a family library. 


Hor.M£S ON CoMSUMPTION, &C.- 

Our opinion of this excellent treatise, 
which has now reached a second edi¬ 
tion, was recorded on its first publica¬ 
tion last year. Consumption is, indeed, 
a word of fear. And, the author truly 
remarks, “ So extensive have been the 
abstractions from the sum of human 
life made by maladies classified under 
the term, that ' hope withering’ flees 
when its presence is announced. Un¬ 
like other diseases, which attend pro¬ 
bable causes of decay, such as age, 
former iUness, exortion, privation, &c., 
this destructive scourge attacks the 
young and blooming of either sex, and, 
amongst females, usually the finest and 


fairest forms. Its insidious attacks 
slowly undermine the vital organs, 
while all the external appearances of 
health remain — like a well-looking 
fruit, which, when bitten, is found to 
contain an internal destructive wwm. 
Those by whom leisure and amusement 
can be commanded, suffer more, per¬ 
haps, than, under similar circumstances, 
the over-laborious slave; and the most 
choice diet—whether that diet be regu¬ 
lated by quantity, quality, or regularity 
—^is not found to protect us, with any 
certainty, against disease of the lungs." 
We again earnestly recommend to rea¬ 
ders interested in the nature and cure 
of this baneful malady, an attentive 
perusal of the mass of evidence adduced 
by Mr. Holmes, by which the efficacy 
of the treatment recommended is at¬ 
tested. 


'Tis AN Oi.D Talk ani> Often Told. 
—Conformable to its title, this is indeed 
an old tale, and one so often told before 
that we cannot perceive either amuse¬ 
ment or utility to be derived from its 
iteration, interwoven as it is with a 
string 6f plalitudes and commonplaces, 
through some three hundred and odd 
pages. Its repetition in our hands will 
be somewhat less brief than that of the 
narrator—one Cousin Dorothy, an or¬ 
phan maiden, dependent on a relative 
—a rich and ambitious merchant—^in 
whose family she resides as humble 
companion, chaperone, and governess. 
Viola, theeldcst daughter, the heroine of 
the tale, by her parents’wish has allowed 
herself to be betrothed to a young no¬ 
bleman, to whom she appears at first to 
entertain no decided aversion. Whilst, 
however, pn a visit to the mother of her 
intended caro sposo, and during hia 
absence, she falls in love with one of his 
particular friends staying in the house 
—returns home, refuses to wed the lord, 
who, on hearing her objection, very 
rudely knocks her down, and then 
rushes off to the Continent. The com¬ 
moner, in his turn, proposes, and he 
too is rejected; but, probably being a 
better bred man, consoles himself by 
marrying the sister^ of the heroine. 
The latter, after seeing them drive off 
from the church-door, faints, revives, 
exdaims ** Take me home”—and (says 
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the editor’s note) here the MS. breaks 
off abrUptly.'*^ Perhaps we cannot do 
better than follow its example, 


SoRiPTUas Bioorapht for Yooth. 
—This little volume comprises select 
lives of the patriarchs and prophets, 
arranged chronologically, from Noah 
to Job, with the exception of the latter. 
The biographies, compiled from the 
sacred scriptures, are tersely and pleas¬ 
ingly written, illustrated by oriental 
traditions, and embellished with well- 
executed wood engravipgs from designs 
of Martin and Westall. It is admirably 
calculated to initiate youth into the 
study and appreciation of the truth and 
beauty of sacred history. 

The AnvENTUREs of Philip 
Quarli.. —This is a charmingly embel¬ 
lished reprintof the Robinson Crusoe-ish 
tale of the shipwrecked mariner, who 
lived fifty years on an uninhabited and 
almost inaccessible island, and a most 
appropriate addition to that delightful 
juvenile serial cabinet—^the Child’s Li¬ 
brary. 


BrntIiRt’s MiaoELiiANy for March. 
—The last number of this popular Ma¬ 
gazine commences with a humourous 
epistle from its late editor, Mr. Dickens; 
who, by an amusing prosopopoia, takes 
an affectionate parting of his facetious 
bantling. We are happy to find that 
he has confided it to most worthy hands, 
those of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, than 
whom we know of no fitter foster pa¬ 
rent to keep up the training of this 
promising two year old. His recent 
introduction to it of that sad fellow 
Jack Shepherd, (whose example, we 
presume, is to be held up in terrorcm,) 
promises most amusing companionship; 
the latter chapters of his youth are as 
full of stirring incident, as those which 
ushered in his infancy. In his next 
number, the new editor promises the 
commencement of a new tale, under 
the title of Guy Fawkes so that he 
has nurslings enough on his hands for 
the nonce, but we have no doubt that 
his stamina will prove equal to the de¬ 
mand. We anticipate much amuse¬ 
ment from our introduction to ha JhvA 


friend—the Chconian, Vinc^ Eden ; 
who begins in a good vein, and need 
not fear the appropriation of caps among 
t^ gowns of his university, as his note 
wbuld'imply. Mr. Ingolsby contributes 
one of his inimitable legends " A Lay 
of St. Gengulphus,” and the number 
winds up with a poetic epistle from 
T. M. to '' Thoughts onlPatrons, 
Puffs and other matters,” exhibiting all 
the happy neatness, fun and persiflage, 
peculiar to the authorj,uf “ The l^udge 
Family." 


Scenery op Euinburoit anti Min- 
Lothian. —Series of the following 
Views, engraved from Original Draw¬ 
ings, are executed in a very creditable 
Style of art by W. B, & R. Scott. 

Subjects — 1: Holyroodhouse and 
Burns’ Monument. 2 : Interior of the 
Parliament House. 3 : Leith Ilarbonr. 
4 : Habbies Howe, si : Duddingston 
Loch and Arthur Seat. 0; Dalkeith 
7: Castle Hill. 8 : Crichton Castle. 
9: Great Hall of Do. And 10: Edin¬ 
burgh from the Pentlands 

The light and shadow thrown upon 
the ruin (No. 1) produces an admirable 
effect, and render it our favourite. 
Most of the objects are familiar to the 
traveller ; not so perhaps Habbies’ 
Howe, and Crichton Castle. The ac¬ 
companying letter press is highly in¬ 
teresting and beautifully got u|). The 
smallness of the cost 4s. fid. and the 
internal and external attractions of the 
work, must render it a pleasing as well 
as an acceptable souvenir for absent 
friend?.., 

Strauss’ ano Lanner's New 
Waltzes and Quadrilles. —Admi¬ 
rably adapted for dance-music as the 
graceful mofivi buffe of the modern 
composers of Italy and France are, from 
the exuberant animal vivacity of the 
one, and the petulant expressiveness of 
the other, yet for freshness, vigour, and 
rapid transition, the spirit stirring 
strains of Lanner and Strauss have at¬ 
tained, as dance-tunes, a popularity 
rivalling, if not exceeding, that of any 
modern style of arrangement. The 
new set of Waltzes, enbitUd Freuden-^ 
Crvssei or Strauss' Wekxtnte Home, emr 
body his ordinary] happy Jpeculigrities 
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—novelty of phrase combined with 
grace and spiritj as do the set of quad¬ 
rilles, No. 42, by Lanner, La mode d 
/a Cour de la Grande Bretagne. 

Pink Abtb.—Bbitish Instittj- 
TioN. —When at the exhibition we 
might imagine*ourselves in the midst of 
an extensive park, where the most ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful and tenderest plants, 
flowers of bright and various hues, 
shrubs exhaling the sweetest perfumes 
luxuriate among the hardiest and 
loftiest trees of the forest. Bewil¬ 
dered, as it were, by this vast variety, 
the visitor can only gaze and admire; 
or, perhaps, selecting some ot the sweet¬ 
est of the sweet, weave *them into a 
garland to be presented to some lover, 
or favoured maiden. 

As, then, the little flowers of paint¬ 
ing appear to us the beautiful pictures, 
executed with such superiority of co¬ 
louring and touch by T. Cbkswick ; 
such for instance as Scene on the York¬ 
shire Moors (13) ; The Style (106); 
Crossing the Brook (107). 

L’aspcltatrice (14 ); 11 Ritorno della 
Fontana (42), by H. J. FiiADKtLE, are 
excellent, and correct in local costume; 
but they seem to us rather deflcient in 
boldness of colouring and freedom of 
touch. Opposite to them is La Fila- 
trice di Sorrento (16) by Inskipp; the 
light is thrown in boldy, but with defect¬ 
ive arrangement, and there is great truth 
in the dress; in this picture however, we 
think freedom of touch approaches too 
nearly to carelessness. The two paint¬ 
ings (24 and 25,) Forum of Ner^, by G. 
JoNKS, display much talent and truth of 
lines, but not sufflcient correctness and 
harmony of local colouring. 

We cannot pass by the beautiful 
Scene on the Yorkshire Moors, without 
again expressing our admiration of the 
delightful, charming style of T. Ckks- 
wicK. All would profit from an atten¬ 
tive study of him; many would do 
well to remove their landscapes, which 
derive no advantage from exhibition 
in the same room with those of Ckes- 
WICK. 

We (»nnot deny ourselves to be ad¬ 
mirers of those fair ladies, who, aban¬ 
doning embroidery, have devoted them¬ 
selves to painting; though, after having 
applauded the noble efforts and excel¬ 


lent intentions of son^ among them, 
we should like to recommend a return 
to their pristine favourite labours of the 
needle. But let us revert to others. 

In the Study of a Female Head (23), 
Mrs Carpenter has given a remarkable 
Iwauty in the eyes, and in some of the 
tints, but we cannot approve her negli¬ 
gent style of touch. We would make 
the same remark of Miss Corbeaux in 
IM it Go. Carelessness is not boldness 
There is much difficulty in the appa¬ 
rent ease of Landseer. 

The landscapes of P. R. Lbe have 
certainly afforded us much delight; 
still we are at a loss to comprehend 
how so highly talented an artist can 
have fallen into the error of those who. 
heedless of the true poetry of the art, 
whether in invention, or composition, 
seem not to aspire beyond the simple 
merit of execution. Claude Lorraine 
said, that one grand difficulty, and at 
the same time decided evidence of the 
talent of a landscape painter, consisted 
“ in knowing how to select the best 
situation from which to take his view.” 
And truly it is not possible to admit 
that Mr. Lee has well chosen his si¬ 
tuation in the sterile subject of the 
Warren Bank (35); the execution, how'- 
ever, is beautiful, as is that of all bis 
landscapes, and above all of his Scene 
on the River Yoe in Devonshire (74). 

We cannot pass by in silence The 
Passions (51), from Collins’s ode, a 
painting which claims our admiration, 
as exhibiting real talent in Mr. G. 
Patten. 

Whilst, however, contemplating the 
excellencies of this picture, we could 
not reftain from putting to ourselves 
the question, why the artist, who 
seems a worshipper of the classic 
style, had failed in bis faith to his 
idol.^ Wherefore the lyre under the 
form of a violin, in the hands of that 
Apollo or genius of poetry ? Perhaps 
he cited to himself, as an example, 
Raphael F Some critics would not ad¬ 
mit that a sufficient justification. Why 
is the light 80 scattered, forming no 
one beautiful mass, or group of figures 
in full relief. Why do some of those 
graceful figures, admirable for design 
and colouring, throw no shadow in 
their movmnents f , Why are there oer** 
tain undulating draperies, exactly in 
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those parts an open field is 

requisite for the heads of the figures ? 
Is it probable that the wind would 
blow so propitiously as to raise the 
drapery only at the opportune spot 
and moment ? How, we ask, could a 
classic artist adopt those wavings and 
ialse folds, used so much by those 
painters denominated mannerists such 
as Cortona, Palma, junior, and many 
other corrupters of style ? 

These questions and inquiries we 

{To be c 


make in our innoeence; nevertheless, 
with aU doe respect for a painter who 
for a reply can refer to his beautiful 
and excellent productions. 

We dare not venture to require any 
explanation from the author of the 
picture (58), Fountain Fallacy, All 
the colours, all the lines are to us 
prqfani, so utterly incomprehensible, 
that we are inclined to rebaptise the 
picture, and call it FAi,iiACY op Paint¬ 
ing. 

tinued.) 


THEATRES. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre.—O pc»- 
ing of the Italian Opera — Helisario; a 
Tragedy, by Camerano. Music by Do¬ 
nizetti. —This tragedy of Camerano is 
based upon the adventures of one of 
the last celebrated warriors of the an¬ 
cient empire. The tragic action is 
divided into three parts, which are 
supposed to represent three different 
epochs in the life of the valiant and 
unfortunate warrior. The first part is 
entitled the triumph; the second the 
exile; the third the death. This 
division into three parts was made, and 
denominated thus judiciously,by the poet 
Camerano, to indicate tliat it consisted 
of three little dramas, rather than one 
whole; and we are ignpcant of the 
reason why, on comparing the two edi¬ 
tions—that of Milan for the Imperial 
Theatre, La Scala, and that for the 
Italian Opera, of her Majesty's Theatre, 
in London—in the latter we find the 
word act substituted for part, which 
had not been undesignedly adopted. 
Nor can we imagine why the name of 
Camerano should be omitted—a name 
which, assuredly no one acquainted 
with Italian poetry, would include 
among those whom it is right to bury 
in silence. It is, perhaps, a custom, a 
caprice, a folly, not to say a kind of 
malice, peculiar to the Itidian Opera! 
W« cannot decide which, and for this 
time, calling to mind the sentence, “ le 
fou fail la mode, et le sage la suit,” we 
shall not enter into a dispute with fa¬ 
shion, if, indeed, fashion ever imposed 
such commands. We say this time, 


since occasions will not fail of advert¬ 
ing to similar subjects, in which it will 
be seen how poetry and dramatic pro¬ 
prieties are massacred, and then how 
mercilessly judgment is passed upon 
the author, as if his work were repre¬ 
sented exactly as it issued from his 
mind. Of the libretto of BeUsario, 

. we should certainly express it as our 
opinion, that the title of each part 
clearly indicates the prominent points 
in the career of that hero: in the first, 
having vanquished the hostile army, he 
enters triumphant into Byzantium, 
where he is crowned by the hands of 
the emperor, honoured by the people, 
and beloved by his prisoners—so much 
so that Alamira, one of them, rejects 
the offers of liberty, preferring to live 
always near his noble victor. Beli- 
SABiqJ^ieves himself to have attained 
the summit of felicity, when suddenly, 
and without any previous accusation, 
he finds himself declared a prisoner, 
and is dragged from the triumphal car 
to be immured in the gloom of a dun¬ 
geon. In the second part, through the 
operation of his treacherous and violent 
consort, and her accomplice, the infa¬ 
mous Eutropio, Bblisario is deprived 
of sight, and condemned to exile, in 
which his sole support and solace is his 
daughter Irena. In the third j^rl, 
which supposes the lapse of a consider¬ 
able interval, the blind general, in the 
course of his exile near Mount Heemus, 
hears the sound of martial instruments; 
it is the Albanians and Bulgarians, 
filling air with threats of destruc- 
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tion to Bysaatimo, imd their leader 'is 
Aijuanu), -who parposes dnu to avenge 
tin own wrongs, and the base ingrad- 
tode of the emperor towards Bei^isario. 
But this grey-headed old man opposes 
his voice, and his breast, scarred with 
honourable wounds, to defend his coun¬ 
try, and divert the enemy from their 
project To a noble mind, its coun¬ 
try, although ungrateful, is ever a dear 
and sacred object! Such true great¬ 
ness moves Alauiro with superhuman 
power ; in the voice of the sightless old 
man speaks the voice of nature ; Ala- 
MiRo discovers himself to be the son of 
BkIjIsario, by whom he was believed 
to have been sacrificed to his country 
in his infancy, after the example of 
many ancient heroes, who, believing in 
fatality, endeavoured to arrest its coarse, 
though thus contradicting their own 
faith ; for, were it possible to change 
the course of its power, it would cease 
to be that iron, implacable, dira necen- 
Attajff which the ancients designated it. 
The emotions excited by this late re¬ 
cognition of his son, are not yet sub¬ 
sided, when Belisario receives his death 
from an arrow, shot by chance or inten¬ 
tion from the ranks of the Bulgarians, 
who are irritated against him, because, 
in taking from them their leader Ala- 
MiRo, he deprives them of their triumph 
over Byzantium. The general conflict, 
and the too late repentance of Antonina, 
who laments her deceased consort, 
Bebisario, terminate the tragedy.— 
This rapid sketch shows that the drama 
is by no means deficient in interest. 
There are some remarkable dramatic 
features, and some portions of beautiful 
poe&y, among which is the duet con¬ 
cluding— 

Dunque andiam; de' giorni miei 

Tu sci I’angelo, tu il ance. 

In fra fombre sei la luce 

Del tradito geaitor. 

E degli occhi, che perdei 

Tu mi sei pin cura ancor 1 

Donnizetti, a composer whom we 
much admire, has, perhaps, not ob¬ 
tained all the musical effect that was 
possible from the subject; a species of 
monotony—the too frequent use of the 
minm* tones—an insufficient elaboration 
of the different pieces—a want of ele¬ 
gance and sublimity of ins{nration, or 
rather ait occasionkl falling into recol- 


lertionBandiiaitationeof Roanni, form, 
perhaps, the cause that this opera fails 
to produce a grand effect. Nevertheless, 
the duet—" Sul campo della Gloria /' 
some choruses; the <^er duet— 
se potessi piangere and the grand 
terzetto — “ Se il Jiglio strineere ni*e 
data al seno," &c., accompanied in most 
beautiful melody by the violoncello, are 
musical portions of high excellence, 
and worthy the great master who com¬ 
posed them. Passing on now to ob¬ 
servations upon the performance, Mile. 
Monani (Irena) has a head as beautiful 
as those painted by Luini; dark eyes, 
raven tresses, features more correct than 
those of Malibran—of whose physiog¬ 
nomy, however, she reminds us. Mile. 
Monani, only nineteen years of age, hasa 
voice, the compass of which extends 
from G below to C sharp; she has a 
fine dramatic figure, and presents a 
beautiful appearance on the stage, and 
from her method it is evident that she 
is the pupil of good masters, among 
whom is the celebrated L. Lablache. 
We feel confident that this youthful 
vocalist, with more courage, and still 
furtlier development of her talents by 
study, will attain to a high eminence 
in the career she has begun, and in 
which she already merits the applause 
and attention of every one who really 
understands Italian singing. 

Mrs. Croft {Antonina) displays a 
good knowledge of music; but we 
shall be batter able to form a correct 
judgment of her powers in Italian music 
when she has conquered her timidity, 
and acquired the habit of distinctly 
pronouncing the Italian; a qualification 
which seems to us the first essential to 
a dramatic singer on these boards. 
Dramatic vocal music is poetry melo¬ 
diously declaimed; but to declaim 
without pronouncing is utterly impossi¬ 
ble. We have heard Mrs. Croft at 
several concerts, and feel confident that, 
when she shall have laid aside all fear, 
she will appear upon the stage with 
that ease of manner and command of 
those powers that must obtain universal 
admiration. 

Sig. Tati (Alamiro)„ already known 
upon the stage of her Majesty’s Thea¬ 
tre, has been suffering from a cough, 
which prevents us from forming an 
opinion of his powers in this opera; we 
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do tiot, however, thihlc that the opera 
of BeHsatio affords hint anjr good op¬ 
portunity for the display of his talents. 

F. Lablache (Behsario) adopts the 
same happy style in which his father 
succeeds with such colossal grandeur. 
Nor is it only by the pitch and manage¬ 
ment of his voice, or in his dramatic 
accentnation, that he shows himself the 
son and favourite pupil of L. Lablache, 
since this young actor imitates both his 
attitudes and style of dress; and we 
were much pleased to observe that F. 
Lablache assimulated his head and face 
to the magnidcent picture of Belisario 
by the celebrated Gerard. Nor does 
he rest here; for following the long 
course of time, in which the three par/jr 
of the action are supposed to have oc¬ 
curred, he exhibits we ravages of time 
in the altering appearance of his head, 
and gradual wearing out of his dress. 
We would recommend to the artists of 
the Italian Opera a more accurate at¬ 
tention to such particulars, and that, 
adopting as their model the most youth¬ 
ful of the males among them, Lablache, 
they should ever bear in mind, that not 
for a single instant ought they to forget 
the action, the views of the poet, or 
that the illusion, under which the spec¬ 
tators are, depends not only upon the 
organ of hearing, but also upon that of 
sight, and upon all those concomitants 
that are calculated to create a strong 
impression up<m the mind. It seems 
totally incomprehensible that, in the 
interval between the triumph and death 
of BeLTSARio, amid the various events 
of so long a period, in the dress of 
Antonina not even a single fold of the 
mantle, not one lock of hair, should 
have undergone any change. This re¬ 
mark is equally applicable to Giusti- 
niano and the other performers; years, 
with their necessary vicissitudes, elapse, 
during the course of which their only 
care appears to have been neither to 
sleep nor eat,lest they should disarrange 
their toilet. The choruses in Belisario 
are this year better than hitherto—^the 
orchestra truly superior ; though a se¬ 
vere critic might perhaps observe, that 
it ought not, as if relying upon its own 
excellence, to hurry on, forgetting, ap¬ 
parently, that to accompany the singers 
does not mean to drag them, willing or 
not, along with it An opera will never 


be perfect, whilst the vdees of the 
singers are not so completely identified 
with the sounds of the instruments as 
to seem a real mnsicsl unity, in which 
all the different component elements 
concur to produce one effect of splen¬ 
dour, as the different coloured rays con¬ 
cur so wonderfully in the formation of 
the emporium of light—^the sun. 

The Scenes present nothing remark¬ 
ably excellent, or extraordinarily de¬ 
fective, excepting some confusion of 
epochs, a slight medley of style in thA 
architecture, and some arches so falsely 
raised above the columns, that they 
remind us, not of the strong city of 
Byxantium, but of the ruins of San 
Pietra del Martinica, which was de¬ 
stroyed by an earthquake. We men¬ 
tion not the subject of the stage effect, 
or the correctness of the dresses, for they 
are things of the reformation of which 
in her Majesty's Theatre we at present 
despair. 

The ballet, Robert Ic Diahle isfounded 
on the well-known opera of Mayerbeer, 
and composed by Signior Guerra, the 
lighter and more pleasing portions of 
the music being retained, with some 
slight ingrafting of other melodies. It 
has some excellent scenes and beautiful 
dances, such as the Tarantella, the dance 
of the Torneo, and that of the ninfe in- 
canlate ; the dresses also are of uncom¬ 
mon splendour. The dancers are al¬ 
ready well known to the English public; 
we shall reserve our observations upon 
them to a future opportunity. The 
scenery is well executed, with the excep¬ 
tion of w moonlit garden presenting the 
sameas^ectand huesas would result from 
the light of the sun. The fountain, whe¬ 
ther flowing or still, is no illusion, and to 
persuade ourselves to believe it water, 
as Voltaire said—“ II faul y metire un 
peu de bonne volonte." We are thus 
severe, perhaps, because we have pre¬ 
sent to our minds the magnifleent deco¬ 
rations of Robert le Diable in Paris, 
where the scene of the garden, with the 
fountain in moonlight, transformed into 
the light of the sun, is wonderfully 
beautiful, and a perfect deception.—- 
Since its first representation, the ballet 
has been much improved by jndidous 
curtailment; a mbire rapid devdbpment 
of the main story upon whidi it’ is 
fikinded beifig the irbsiili. Reliitive' to 
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the generally urged complaint of a want 
variety and excellence prior to 
the present Eabter, k Should be remeni* 
bered that in so extensive a manage- 
ment as that entailed upon the leseee of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, numerous diffi¬ 
culties must continually present them¬ 
selves owing to his dependance on the 
Continent u>r nearly toe whole of his 
corps dramatique ; his paUrons and sub¬ 
scribers, tiierefore, ^ould be conside¬ 
rate at tliis period of the season, and we 
have but little doubt that his spirited 
and experienced exertion will overcome 
them, and realise as brilliant a season 
as that of last year. 

CovKN'i Gakobn Theatrg. —The 
great feature presenting itself for no¬ 
tice at this house during the past month, 
was the production of Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer’s new play of lUcIteHea. Having 
given a lengthened review of it as a li¬ 
terary production in another part of the 
present number (see Monthly Critic) we 
have here only to speak of its stage ef¬ 
fect and brilliant success. Great as are 
its merits as a stirring drama upon the 
stage, the author is largely indebted to 
the talents of Macready—both as artor 
and manager—for Iii& admirable con¬ 
ception and personation of the character 
of liicheVmi, and the splendour and ae- 
curacj' of the miie en scene which per¬ 
vades the whole piece—which even 
throws into shade tlie ordinarily meri¬ 
torious aire of the French stage to the 
latter important auxiliary. All of the 
actors, from first to last, have assidu¬ 
ously done their best towards bringing 
out their allotted jjarts with powerful 
effect, and a happy ensemble of enact¬ 
ment is the result. Whatever defects 
it may possess as a poem, either as re¬ 
gard unequal versification or false his¬ 
torical conception of the main character, 
it is an exceedingly clever acting play, 
undoubtedly the actor’s best dramatic 
production, and will bear an extended 
repetition upon that stage which has 
lavished all its resources to set it forth 
in action, costume and scenei^ alike 
worthy of the advandng artistic spirit 
of the present day in relation such 
matters. 

Ha YMABKBT. —This &vourite tbeatYe 
opened on the lOth of March with 
SWidan Knowles' delightful comedy 
of The Love Ckace^ wi& a stronger 


cast than even that of last saaoon. The 
principal change consists in the per¬ 
sonation of the part of Ctnudatuie by 
Miss Taylor, in lieu of Mias XSphin- 
stone, and that of Masler WaUei^t bpr 
Mr. Walter Lacy, 'fhe other promi¬ 
nent parts of the Widow Green, 5Sr 
WiUiam Fondbme, and Wildrah, are 
happily retained as heretofore—f<Mr t» 
what better bauds could they be com¬ 
mitted, than those of Mrs. Glover^ 
Messrs. Strickland and Webster ? Miss 
Taylor has been rewarded for her care¬ 
ful study of the arduous character of 
Constance, by the most triumfdiant 
success, and by its enactment we con¬ 
sider ^at idle has made a rapid ad¬ 
vancement in her professional rank. 
The ardi coquetry—coy petulance— 
buoyant gaiety, and spirited raillery 
which the author has so admirably em¬ 
bodied in the part, was given ni all 
their rapid alternations in an inimitable 
style, by this always charming and still 
improving actress. At the end rtf the 
play Miss Taylor was vodferously 
called for, and after “ God save the 
Queen " had been sung by the whole 
company, was lead on by Mr. Webster 
to receive the hearty cheers of a most 
crowded and delighted audience. A 
most amusing farce, called A ff^ejbr a 
Day, followed, written by Mr. Semard, 
for the display of the very original 
talent of the Yankee comedian. Hill. 
It abounds in ludicrous mntretempm 
and dilemmas, quaint Sam Slickism — ^is 
fuU of bustle, (a most important compo¬ 
nent), and is excellently acted by Hill, 
Strickland, Iiacy, and Mrs. F. Mat¬ 
thews. 

'The theatre re-opens on Easter Mon- 
day,|,with a piece of diablerie, entitled 
The Devil and Dr. Fauslus. The part 
of Mephislopheles by O. Smith, who is 
so unrivalled in his impersonations of 
parts so— 

” Horrible and awful. 

That e'en to name would be onlawftd " 

to ears p<dite. We conmtulate the 
talented and indefatigable manager 
upon the strength of the company he 
has mustered for the oonunencement of 
his present cam|»i^: and which, if 
kept up with the vigour displayed on 
its opening, cannot fail of commanding 
a most prosperous result. 
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OiiYarpic.—The Olympic Tfaefttie 
appears to bold an assurance against 
failure in its production of new pieces. 
This uniform success is obviously attri¬ 
butable to the excellent tact, taste and 
judgment possessed bj' those who, from 
the commencement of Madame Vestris' 
lesseeship, have been so actively con¬ 
cerned in its welfare and management, 
Messrs. Peake and Planch^. One of 
the last novelties produced is a petite 
comedy from the pen of the latter gen¬ 
tleman entitled Faint Heart never man 
Fair Lady. It is a sparkling and ele¬ 
gant trifle, possessing all the neatness 
of construction and dialogue peculiar 
to many other of the stock pieces which 
his talent has contributed to the amuse¬ 
ments of the patrons of this elegant 
little theatre. The plot is very slight, 
being founded on an historical anec¬ 
dote of the boy-kingof Spain, Charles II. 
who having attained his majority at 
sixteen years, effects his escape from 
the restrictive guardianship of the Mar¬ 
quis de Santa Cruz (J. Bland), his go¬ 
vernor, and takes refuge in the Buen 
Betiro. In this ancient royal palace re¬ 
sides the Duchess de Torrenueva (Ma¬ 
dame Vestris), a young widow perse¬ 
cuted amazingly by the addresses of 
a young lieutenant of musketeers, Ruy 
Gomez (C. Matthews) who, besides the 
objection to his suit on the score of un¬ 
equal rank, has to contend against an 
engagement made to the Marquis de 
Santa Cruz, The little king has hardly 
effected his entrance, ere he is terrified 
by the announcement that the Marquis 
has already arrived. He is about to 
make his exit from a window when he 
encounters Gomez, who in the teeth of 
every fresh discouragement determines 
on winning his desperate suit. The 
king and lieutenant become sworn 
friends; the former, at the prompting of 
Gomez, declares himself no longer a 
minor, and issues a declaration to that 
effect. He makes the lieutenant* the 
bearer of the document, and gives the 
Marquis the option of a mission into 
the interior of high importance. The 
Duchess, piqued at the ready postpone¬ 
ment of the nuptials, looks with a more 
favourable eye upon her ardent admirer, 
and ultimately bestows her hand upon 
him to avoid the alternative given her 
by the king—on union with the Mtu- 
quis. The costumes, those of the latter 


half of the seventeenth century, are, as 
usual at tills house, accurate and mag¬ 
nificent. It is in fact a delightful prac¬ 
tical lesson to the artist or antiquarian 
in such matters to thus avail themselves 
so tangibly oftheresults of Mr. Planchd's 
long study in that department of arch¬ 
aeology. 

St. James's Theatre. —One of the 
best novelties produced here during 
the past month, was the revival of a 
burletta entitled His First Champagne 
—played originally about five years 
ago, for one or two nights only, at the 
Strand Theatre, in consequence of that 
bouse being closed by the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain's command. The incidents are 
numerous, highly amusing, and succeed 
one another in rapid succession ; the 
dialogue is crammed witli pun, repar¬ 
tee, and equivoque, so that the risible 
faculties of the audience arc taxed with¬ 
out cessation throughout the piece. 
Wrench could not have a part better 
adapted to his bustling, off-hand style 
of acting; and Mr. Hughes was irresti- 
bly droll as James Grump, the footman. 
The other performers all acquitted 
themselves most creditably. It is from 
the pen of Mr. Leman Bede, and met 
with unanimous and deserved applause 
from the audience. The lions and 
tigers (two of the former, we are sorry 
to find, have died during the last 
month) are to be superseded on Easter 
Monday by a troop of dogs, goats, and 
monkeys, of- whose astonishing per¬ 
formances the continental journals 
speak in high praise. The enterpris¬ 
ing manager seems resolved on sparing 
no expanse to keep up the variety of 
his entertainments at this season of 
amusement and sight-seeing, and we 
trust his exertions will be rewarded 
nightly by crowded houses. 

The Adelpiii. —The spirited pro¬ 
prietor of this little theatre took leave 
of bis friends for a short period, on the 
16th of March, in a neat speech, re¬ 
turning thanks for their patronage 
throughout a most prosperous season, 
announcing that though it was at his 
option to keep his tlieatre open for 
some two months longer, that it was let 
to the committee for conducting the 
concerts d la Musard, who intend mi¬ 
grating thither in consequence of the 
gening of the English Opera House on 
Easter Monday. 
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Naples. 

"Royal Theatre, San Carlo.-—-The 
Death of Monsieur Adolphe Nourrit.— 
In our last number, speaking of the 
pertbrmances at'the Theatre San Carlo 
of Naples, we mentioned the singing 
of M. Nourrit, in the part of PoUione 
in Norma. That celebrated tenor of 
the Royal Academy of Paris, after the 
appearance of Monsieur Duprez on the 
boards of the latter theatre, departed 
for Naples, and engaged with the di¬ 
rector, Signor Barbaja, to sing in a new 
opera under the title of Pc^yeucte, com¬ 
posed expressly for this occasion, by 
Donizetti. The Neapolitan censorship, 
or rather inquisition of the press, for¬ 
bade its representation, thinking the 
poetry too patriotic for their country. 
This affair contributed greatly to in¬ 
crease the previous melancholy state of 
BI. Nourrit, which the affectionate assi¬ 
duities of his amiable wife and family 
failed to eradicate. The 9th of last 
month he sung in Norma for the benefit 
of M. Alvetti, and at the conclusion of 
the opera he retired to his home, and 
remained alone till three in the morn¬ 
ing in an apartment, occupied with 
writing his will, and several letters. 
Madame Nourrit, who had retireil to 
rest, finding her husband had not ar¬ 
rived, entered the room usually occu¬ 
pied by him, about six o'clock, and not 
seeing him therein, and observing the 
window open, she proceeded to look 
out of it, when a most horrible sight 

{ iresented itself; her husband lay muti- 
ated beneath, having precipitated him¬ 
self from the fourth story of the hotel 
Barbaja. The health of Bladame Nour- 
rh caused her friends great uneasiness 
for some time; the unfortunate lady 
being enceinte with her seventli chihl. 
The medical gentlemen called in, gave 
it as their opinion that he committed 
the act while in a state of fever brought 
on by mental excitement. Some days 
previously to the above melancholy 
(Atastrophe, he wrote the following 
lines, which plainly indicate the un¬ 
happy state of mind he was in— 

Si tu m'as fait k ton image, 

O Dieu! I’arbitre de mon sort t 
Donne moi ie courage 
On donne-moi la mort 


Mon ame en proie a la souffiranee 
Est pres de succomber. 

Dans i'abime ou meurt I’esperance 
Oh! ne me laiase pas tomber. ^ 

The death of M. Nourrit will be re¬ 
gretted by all contemporary musicians 
and amateurs acquainted with his ex¬ 
quisite talent. 

Vbnick. 

Great Theatre, Jm Fenice, —A new 
opera entitled La Sposa dV Messina, 
the composition of Maestro Vaccai, the 
poetry by Signior Jacopo Cabianca, 
w'as introduced to the public on the 2d 
of last month. From the reputation 
Signior Vaccai has hitherto gained by 
his musical compositions, aided on the 
present occasion by the poetry of Ja¬ 
copo Cabianca, considerable interest 
was excited, and something superior 
expected from their combined talents. 
At the commencement of the opera the 
audience were disposed to applaud, but, 
unlike his previous opera, the music 
is tame and inexpressive, requiring 
more spirit and animation to amuse the 
volatile Venetians, who at the present 
moment require excellence combined 
with novelty. Connossieurs and pro¬ 
fessors might discover correctness and 
original melody, but there were on the 
whole only a few pieces that received 
applause. A duet between the Basso, 
Signior Ronconi, and tenor, Signior 
Moriani, with W'hich the introduction 
finishes, was much admired. An aria 
by Madame Ungher, who sung with 
perfection throughout, was encored, and 
who with the composer made her ap¬ 
pearance before the curtain to receive 
the cheers of the audience. Such is the 
result of this new opera. 

The composer, Signior Vaccai, did 
not greatly avail himself of the talent 
of the singers, and especially that of 
Signior Moriani, who had a very tri¬ 
vial part, with scarcely a passage in 
which he could display his powers. 
Notwithstanding the praiseworthy ef¬ 
forts of the singers, who severally ex¬ 
erted themselves to the utmost, the 
opera proved a decided 'feilure. The 

B is taken from Schiller’s Bride of 
la; but Sig. Cabiana has deviated 
wideljr from tlxe original sulnect. The 
following is an outhne of &e plot. 
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Two brothers being desperately ena¬ 
moured of the same lady, one, in a fit 
of jealousy, slays die other like an as¬ 
sassin before die eyes of the populace 
in the town of Messina. This affair 
becoming known to the princess, their 
mother, an eclaircissement takes place, 
by which the object of their fatal affec¬ 
tion is discovered to be their sister by 
a former marriage ; in a fit of remorse, 
the surviving brother kills himself— 
Such is the subject of the libretto, and 
we must, perforce, agree with the Ita¬ 
lian critics that neither beauty of struc¬ 
ture nor imagination is evinced in its 
poetry. We cannot conclude our notice 
of this opera without instancing a fresh 
proof of the marvellous stolidity of the 
inquisitorial censorship, who would not 
allow the word liberty to be used in the 
libretto, but afterwards permitted a 
chorus, the words of which we intro¬ 
duce to show its liberal sentiments and 
patriotic expression:— 

Bisuoniper tutte le nostre contrade 
Un Inno di guerra, un batter di spade. 

Tre volte vigliacco chi guarda al suu letto; 
Tre volte vigliacco chi inerme si sta! 

Di padre, di sposo, si scordi I'affetto 
Che molli peusieri la patria non ha. 
Through all our country let resound 
A hymn of war, a clash of swords; 
Thrice coward he who his hearth guards. 
Thrice coward he who thence unarmed is 
found. 

Father and husband now affection’s ties 
must rend. 

Each soft thought banishing—their country 
to defend. 

The music of this chorus has become 
very popular, and the Venetians, who 
are so passionately fond of the art, on 
leaving the theatre, the young men es¬ 
pecially, repeat the air and words of 
the chorus moud until the streets ring 
again; it is likewise sung in all public 
jiinces of meeting, for in our present 
political position with the Austrians 
they feel inspired by the above, think¬ 
ing it may be their own war song. 

Rome. 

Fheatre Grande.—.A. new opera en¬ 
titled Medea by Maestro Selli, composed 
expressly for this theatre, made its final 
exit after four representations, wd Ma¬ 
nna Faliero, by Donizetti, succeeded it. 
We have reeved letters which speak 
ot the exquisite talentof Signor CcMselli, 


who possesses combined ^wers as an 
actor and singer seldom met with. 
Madame Forioni, Signors Basadonna 
and Cambiaggio, are the four principal 
singers at present amusing the play¬ 
going portion of the Eternal City. 

Milan. 

Royal Theatre La Scale—II Bravo, 
a new opera by Mercadante, the poetry 
by Signor Rossi, was given on the lOtb 
of last month; the singers were Madame 
Schoberlechner, Madame Tadolini, and 
Messrs. Donzelli, Castellan, and Bulzar. 
The anticipations of the Milan virtuosi 
have been realised, and the musical art 
has found in the work of Mercadante a 
new ckqf-d’ceuvre, a new monument of 
glory; science and art strove in laudable 
emulation to recompense the talented 
labours of M. Mercadante ; the whole of 
the representation throughout met with 
the greatest applause, but the cavatina 
of Foscari (M. Balzar), a romance of 
Violetta (Madame Tadolini) and a duet 
by Bravo and Pisani (Messieurs Don¬ 
zelli and Castellan) gave the most rap¬ 
turous delight. All the Italian journals 
speak in praise of this opera, but as 
they must always have something 
whereon to exercise their critical pens, 
they reproach M. Mercadante, who is 
a.native of Italy and bred to the musical 
art % the Conservatorio at Naples, with 
having forsaken the true genius of the 
Italian school to follow that of the 
French and German. 

We, who are well acquainted with the 
compositions of Maestro Mercadante, 
in Elisa and Claudio, Donna Caritea 
and Qiurammto, cannot believe he has 
so changed his style in this latter opera; 
and agiJn, if it should be indeed the fact, 
did not the towering genius of Rossini 
also deviate from the method of his 
country to write his last opera, Guglielmo 
Tell, perhaps his finest composition? 
Mdme. Schoberlechner was indisposed, 
but nevertheless gave proof of being 
an actress gifted with great talent. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the 
singing of M. Donzelli and Balzar, 
their capabilities being so well knawn 
throughout the musiem world. Signm^ 
Castellan, who sang in London last year 
at the Opera Buffa, although he found 
himself placed in cooipetition with these 
great artists, added to the timidity at- 
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tendant uptm a debut at a great tiieatre, 
was wdl received and applauded by 
the audience. 

M. R(»8i presses an unluclcy cele¬ 
brity for writing bad verses, and if by 
an^ chance he should succeed in 
writing a few good lyrics, he assuredly 
will never receive due credit for them. 
The libretto of the Bravo is taken from 
a French drama, and with all the 
faults and inconsistency of that school 
it is one of the best he lias written. The 
scenes and dresses were quite out of, 
keeping with the epoch of the action, 
but all these faults were forgotten by 
the melodies of Maestro Mercadante. 
What cannot music do ? 

Trieste. 

Great Theatre .—On the 6th of March 
was represented for the benefit of our 
fair countrywoman. Miss Kemble, the 
opera La Gemma de Vergy, who intro¬ 
duced in the opera the cavatina from 
Lucia de Lammermuir. This young 
lady, alUiough just commencing Italian 
dramatic music, merits a first rank 
amongst singers of the present day. 
The result of this representation was so 
brilliant that it would be impossible to 
meet with one mure gratifying ; she 
was encored in almost every morgeau 
allotted to her iu the opera, and at the 
conclusion bouqueta, wreaths of flowers, 
accompanied with her print encircled 
with poetry, were showered upon the 
stage. Miss Kemble it> certainly en¬ 
dowed with every quality requisite for 
the stage. The tenor (Pedarzi) and 
the Basso (Rossi) performed with their 
wonted ability. 

FXiOKKNCE. 

Theatre della Pergw/a.—On the third 
of last niontli was produced, with great 
success, II GuiTramenio. Madame Boc- 
cabadati, personated the principal cha¬ 
racter. The l»s8o (Varese), and tenor 
(Deval), seconded this clever performer, 
who has thereby gained an accession of 
public patronage. 

Vienna. 

Imjxrial Court Theatre.—-A very in¬ 
teresting performance took place at this 
theatre on the 2nd of March. An 
incomparable artist, Madlle. MuUer, 
whom the Oermans and Austrians com¬ 
pare to celebrated French actress, 
Msdlle. RMdiei, has written, and taken 
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part in a drama called The Two Sitters, 
translated from the French theatre, 
and adapted for the Austrian stage; 
the house was crowded, and the rec^ 
tion of the fair lady’s two-fold abilit^ 
very satisfactory. At the conclusicm. 
His Majesty sent his chamberlain to 
congratulate this talented person on her 
success, both as an actress and au¬ 
thoress. 

Itoyal Theaire, Porta Carintkia.— 
The opera, MtUon, by Spontini, who 
lias not appeared before the public for 
some years, was given on Feb. 27, but 
did not meet with approbation. 

For the benefit of Monsieur Wild, 
on the 26th February, the jewel of 
Mozart’s operas, Don Giovanni, was 
selected, and met with the greatest 
applause. The hene^ciaire, with Mon¬ 
sieur Standigl, (the Leporello), at the 
termination of the opera, were called 
forward by the audience three times 
successively ,the utmost extension of 
applause aUowed by the Austrian state. 

Madame Taglmni, the celebrated 
dameuse, who is at present sojourning 
in Vienna, intends performing until the 
month of April, when, after a short 
visit to London, she departs for St. 
Petersburg, there to remain for a year, 
commencing from the Ist of August, 
and for this engagment will receive 
45,000 roubles (45,000 francs,) and 
1,000 roubles premium for every new 
piece {[she appears in, and two bene¬ 
fits, in all, making up tlie sum of some 
140,000 francs. 

Lisbon. 

The opera, Sancia di Castiglia, was 
intrtiduced 27th February last, 
Aladame Paganini, and Monsieur Col¬ 
lett!, and l&goli, played their parts 
w ith great care and finish. The music 
did not afford much pleasure, being 
comjKised of extracts from other mas¬ 
ters; they have consequently in pre¬ 
paration another opera, Gli Bst/iafi in 
Siberia, of which we shall give an ac¬ 
count in our next. 

Oporto. 

In this dty, die amateurs of music, 
following the example of tUl cajntal 
(Lisbon) have established an Italian 
opera company, and have given pre¬ 
ference to those who previoualy suRg 
at Lisbon. 
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Peb. 27.—Her Majesty honoured Mr. W. 
C. Ross, R.A., with 8 aitting for her portrait. 
The Queen afterwards rode out on horse, 
back in the Parks attended as usual 

28—Her Majesty gave audience to the 
Marquis of Hastings and Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne. The Queen afterwards rode out on 
horseback attended as usual. 

March 1.—-Her Majesty held a privy coun¬ 
cil at Buckingham Palace: after the council 
the Queen rode out on horseback attended as 
usual. 

2.—The Queen, rode out on horseback at¬ 
tended as usual. 

8.'—Her Miyesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Cha. 
pel-Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
preached by the Bbhop of Winchester, from 
Isaiah, chap, v., ver. 3 and 4. The lessons 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Haden ; the 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Pack¬ 
man ; and the communion service by the Bi- 
shop of London and the Sub-dean. The mu¬ 
sical service was Boyce in C. The anthem 
was “ O Lord, thou hast searched me.”— 
(Croft.) Mr. Knyvett presided at the organ. 

4.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of Her Mgjesty. 

ii.—The Queen honoured Sir F. Chantrey 
with a sitting for her bust. 

6—Jler M meaty held a levee at St. James’s 
Palace. The following presentations to the 
Queen took place in the diplomatic circle 

The Count Alexis Strogonoff, Attach^ to 
the RuMian Embassy, by Count Pozzo di 
Boi^o, the Rpssian Ambassador. 

Colonel Heth, of Virginia, by Mr. Ste¬ 
venson, the American Minister. 

The Commaudeur the Marquis Lisboa, 
Bruiuan Charge d’Afiaires, by Viscount 
Falme^on, Her Majesty’s ih-incipal Secre- 
Uy of State for Foreign Affairs, 
j. rj.®. *1“ Regina, the Sicilian Charge 

d Attaires, by Viscount Palmerston. 

At the Entree Levee the following noble¬ 
men and gentlemen were presentra to the 
Quran:— 

Viscrant Ebrington, on his appointment 
u Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Viscount 
Duncannon. 

Mjf. John M^iel, on his return from 
Viscount Palmerston. 

Mdboiirne Admiralty, by Viscount 

R^ht ^n. Sir George Grey, on his ap- 
wintment as Judge Advocate-General, by 
Viscount Melbourne. \ ^ 

^houchere, on being ap- 
Sectary of State for the 
Colonies, by the Marquis of Normanby. 


Captain Sir John Brooke Pechell, on being 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, by Lord 
Minto. 

The Hon. William Stafford Jerningham, 
attached to Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Vienna, by Viscount Palmerston. 

The Hon. G. S. Stafford Jerningham, Se¬ 
cretary of Her Majesty’s Legation in Portu- 

? il, on his return from Lisbon, by Viscount 
almerston. 

Dr. Yelloly, by Sir Benjamin Brodic-, 
Bart. 

Sir John Seale, Bart., by Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne. 

The Rev. Principal Macfarlan, Glasgow 
College, on being re-a])pointed one of Her 
Miuesty’s Chaplains for Scotland, by the 
Duke of Montrose. 

Mr. Charles Shakeshaft, on his appoint¬ 
ment to the Hon. Corps of 6cntlemen-at 
Arms, by Lord Foley. 

Mr. Hibbcrt, by the Earl of Orkney. 

The Duke of Leeds, by the Marquis 
Conyngham. 

Mr. Middleton, b)r Earl Amherst. 

The Rev. Dr. Niblock, to present a hook 
to the Queen, by Mr. Nicholas Carlisle, 
K. H. 

Viscount Drumlanrig, on his appointment 
to the 2nd Life Guarmi, by Colonel Green¬ 
wood. 

The Earl of Mulgrave, Scotch Fusilrar 
Guards, by the Marquis of Normanby. 

The Marquis of Ely, by Marquis Conyng¬ 
ham. 

Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, Bt., M.P., 
on_ taking the name of Norreys, by the Mar- 
quw of Normanby. 

Lord De LTsle, by the Marquis Conyng¬ 
ham. 

Mr. Cracroft, Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
county of Lincoln, by Lord Worsley. 

Mr. Pentland, Her Majesty’s Consul-Ge¬ 
neral to Bolivia, on his return from South 
America, by Viscount Palmerston. 

Mr. Thomas Tod, by the Earl of Minto- 
Mr. V. Morris (Surrey Yeomanry), by 
the Earl of Lovelace. 

Mr. Vaughan, on his marriage, by Lord 
Byron'. ' 

The Rev. G. A. Browne, on his appoint¬ 
ment to the livit^ of Rettenden, by Vis¬ 
count Melbourne. 

Dr. Richardson, Physician of the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Hoslar, on his promotion, 
by the Earl of Minto. 

Hon. Colonel Finch, C> B., by General 
Lord HiU, on promotion. 

Commands Rochb, R. N., on his promo¬ 
tion, by the Earl of Minto, 
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Miyor-Oeneral Taylor, C. B., Madras 
Army, on promotion and appointment to 
Companion of the Batti, by General Sir 
Frederick Wetherall, G.C.1^. 

Mr. Mosley, by Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 

Mr. T. C. G ratten, Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, on his appointment to the 
Consulship of Boston, by Viscount Pal¬ 
merston. 

Mr. John Felling Figolt, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Samuel Dickins, on his appoint¬ 
ment to the 32nd liniment. 

Mr. Edward Martin, 2Bth Ewiment of 
Madras Infantrr, by Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
Bart. 

Lieutenant Hermitage, K.N., on promo¬ 
tion, by Lord Minto. 

Mr. Henry Eoper, on being raised to the 
Bench at Bombay, by Sir John Hobhouse. 

Lieutenant Henrj' Hawker, Koval Nav}', 
nn promotion and return from abroad, by 
J.ieutcnant.General Sir T. Hawker. 

Commander GiH'ard, E.N., on promotion 
and return from India, by I,ord Minto. 

Commander Edgell, bv Earl Minto. 

Mr. J. M. E. Itoche', by Mr. W. Koche, 
M.P. 


Captain H. Austin, II.N., upon his promo¬ 
tion, by the Earl of Alinto. 

Mr. Walker, Depiitv-Ideutenant of Glo- 
cestershire, by Sir H. Vivian. 

Commander W. J. Williams. R.N., on 
promotion, by Captain the Hon. F: F. Berk¬ 
ley, K.N. 

Vice-Admiral Sir T. Baker, by Lord 
Alinto. 

Ec.-ir-Admiral Thomas'Brown, on promo¬ 
tion, by the Earl of Minto. 

Vice-Admiral GilFard,by Lord Minto. 

Caj)tain Hindmarsh, K.N., K.H., on re¬ 
turning from his Government of South Aus¬ 
tralia, by the Marquis of Norinanby. 

Second Lieutenant C. W. Hamilton 
Sotheby, COth Rifles, on his appointment, by 
his father. Captain Sotheby, ll.N. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, K,H., on his 
appointment to the 4th Foot, by Loi^ Hill. 

Colonel Wood, C.B., K.H., 41st Regi¬ 
ment, on his appointment to the third Class 
of the Order of the Bath, bv Lord Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Browne, upon his 
appointment to the command of the Royal 
Artillery in Gibraltar, by the Master-Gene¬ 
ral of the Ordnance. 

Colonel T^lor, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Royal Military College, on being ap¬ 
pointed’Comiianion of the Bath, by General 
Lord Hill. 

M^or Genera! Be La Motte, C.B., Bom¬ 
bay Army, on receiving the Honour of Com¬ 
panion of the Bath, by Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
Bart. 


Mmor Weymouth, on promotion, by Lord 
Worwwy. 

Cornet Weston Cracroft, Ist or Bnyal 
Bngoons, by Lord Worsley. 

iimign J, H. Jackson, 38tb Redment, on 
appointment, by General Sir H. Figott, 
6.C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, on return¬ 
ing from St. Fetersburgb, the Caucasus, and 
Persia, by Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Oldfield, Royal En- 
dneers, to take leave on his departure for 
the Canadas, by the Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 

Colonel Harding, Royal Endn^rs, on 
being appointed Companion of the Bath, by 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Major Bevan, Madras Armv, by Mr. W. 
Roche, M.P. 

Captain Franks, 10th Redment. on pro¬ 
motion, by laeutenant-General SirT. Brad¬ 
ford, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

Major Meade, on his promotion, by l.rf)rd 
Hill. 

Major Croft, Bengal army, on promotion, 
by Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 

Major Robe, Royal Engineers, by In¬ 
spector-General of Fortifications, Sir F. 
Alulcaster. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Courtenay Crutten- 
den, Royal Artillery, on promotion, by the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 

lieutenant-Colonel Beckwith, by Lord 
HUL 

Second Lieutenant Gwilt, Ceylon Rifles, 
by Sir John >Vebb. 

Lieutenant Kirkland, Coldstream Guards, 
by Colonel Frecmantle. 

” Lieutenant William Charles Forrest, 11th 
Light Dragoons, on his promotion and re¬ 
turn from India, by Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Earl of Cardigan. 

Captain Cuqieper, 14th Light Dragoons, 
on promotion, by the Adjutant-Generid. 

Captain John Sutton, 47th Regiment, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Maclean. 

Captain BuUer, Rifle Brigade, by Lord 
Poltimore. 

Captain Halliday, 86th Regiment, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. Brooke. 

Captain Sutton, half-iiay, by Lieulenont- 
General Sir J. Maclean. 

Captain Pringle, Coldstream Guards, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Pringle. 

Captain Mackinnon; Grenadier Guards, 
by Colonel I,ambcrt. 

Captain John Hine, Hon. Company’s 
Service, on his return from China, by the 
Earl of Clare, 

laeutenant Charteris, by the Duke of 
Montrose. 

T Sir TTfkwIrcbr. 


Captain Stanhope Badcock, R.N., K.H., 
by Sir John Pechell, Bart. C.B. K.C.H. 

Lteutenant Montresor, R.N., on return¬ 
ing ffom service abroad, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir F. Mulcaster. 

Ensign Henr^ Lecter, 90th Regiment of 
infantry, by Lieutenant-General Sir 
H. Keating, K.C.B., Colonel 90th Light 
Tnfttntry. 


K.C.H., on promotion, by Lord Hill. 

Lieutenant-General Evatt, on promotion, 
by Sir H. Vivian. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Astell, ' Grenadier 
Guards, on his return from Canada, and on 
promotion, by Colonel Lambert. 

Colonel Stawell, 12tdi B^al Lancers, on 
promotion, by Lieutenant-General Sir H. 
Camming, K.C.H. 
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Captain Hav, 98th Renment, Ij Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir JL.. Brooke. 

lieutenant Whittinf^ham, 67th Regiment, 
Aid-de-Camp, by Genmnl the Hon. Sir £. 

^eutenant Steele, Colibtream Guarda, by 
Colonel Freemantle. 

Lieutenant Arthur S. Murr^, Rifle 
Brigade, ^ 3fi^r-6eneral the Hon. H. 
Murray. 

Lieutenant YoUand, Rmral Engineers, by 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, Coldstream 
Guards, on promotion, by Colonel Walton. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. Starr, Aid-de-camp 
to his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia, by the Marquis of ISor- 
manby. 

Ensign James Grant, 42nd Royal High¬ 
landers, by Lientenant-General Sir G. 
Murray. 

Ensign Thomas, 10th Regiment, by Sir 
D. J. Norres, Bart., M.P. 

Comet Scott, 12th Royal Lancers, by CoL 
StaweU. 

7. —Her Majajty honoured Mr. W. C. 
Ross, A.R.A., with a sitting for a large mi¬ 
niature picture. 

8. —Lord Hill, the Judge-Adyocate-Genei 
ral, and the Rt. Hon. Su: W. Freemantle 
bad audiences of the Queen. 

9. —The Marquis of Normanby had an au¬ 

dience of Her Mqjesty. The Queen ho¬ 
noured Covent Garden Theatre with her pre¬ 
sence. > 

Sunday, 10-—Her Miyesty and her aumist 
Mother attended divine service at the Cha¬ 
pel-royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Chester, from the 
general Epistle of St. James, chap, i., ver. 
22. The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Barham ; the lessons and litany were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Haden ; mid the altar ser¬ 
vice was read by the Sub-dean and the Rev. 
Messrs. Barham and Haden. The musical 
service was Nares in F, Hawes’s Sanctus, 
and Marcello’s Commandments. The an¬ 
them “The Lord is my light” (Boyce), was 
sung by Messrs. Bradbury and Wilde. 

11. —The Duke of Sussex visited Her Ma¬ 
jesty. 

12. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience 

of the Queen. • 

13_Her Mqjesty honoured Mr. Leslie, 

R. A., with a sitting for his picture of the Co¬ 
ronation. .'f' 

14.—Viscount Melbourne had an au^ence 
of the Queen. Her Majesty honoured Co¬ 
vent Garden Theatre witn hmr presence. 

16.—The Queen gave audiences to Viscount 
Melbourne, Lord Hill, and Lord J. Russell. 

ItK—Her M^esty honoured Sir F. Chan¬ 
try with a sitti^ for her bust. 

Sunday, 17.—Her MqjeSty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Cha¬ 
pel-Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
reached by the Bishop of Oxford, who took 
is text from St. John, chap, iv., ver. 19. 
The pn^ers were by the Rev. Mr. Ha- 
^ ; the lessons and Utany by the Rev. Mr. 
Porafa; and the altar service by the Sub- ' 


dean and the Rev. Messrs. Haden and Po- 
vah. The musical service wai Aldrich in A; 
the sanctus and commandments Homcaatle} 
and the anthem, “ Give the King thy judg¬ 
ment, O God ” (Boyce), was sung by Messrs. 
Bradbury, Salmon, and Wyhk. Mr. J. B. 
Sale presided at the organ. . 

18. —The Queen honoured Sir F. Cbantxey 
with a sitting for her bust. 

19. —^Viscount Melbourne bad an audience. 
The Queen honoured Her Majesty's Theatre 
with her presence. 

20. —The Dudiess of Northumberland, had 
an audience. 

21. --.Her Mqjesty held a court at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, for the reception of the Ad¬ 
dress of the City of Ziondon, respecting the 
Metropolitan Police Bill. 

22. —The Queen held a court. Viscount 
Melbourne and the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer had audiences of Her Majesty. 

23. —Her Majesty and T.R.H. the Du- 
chess, of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Duchess of Gloucester were 
present at the confirmation of the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, in the Chapel-Royal, 
St. James’s. The ceremony was performed 
by the Archbish^ of Canterbury, assisted at 
the altar by the Bishop of London. 

Sunday, 24.—The Duchess of .Kent at¬ 
tended divine service in the Chapel-Royal, 
St. .lames's. The sermon was preached by 
the Archbishop of York^ from the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap, xxiv., ver. 25. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. R. Barham ; the les¬ 
sons and litany by the Rev. J. Povab; and 
the altar service by the Bishop of London 
and the Sub-dean. The musical service was 
Barrow’s in F. The sanctus and responses 
were Sails. The anthem—" Who is this that 
cometh from Edom P’’ (Arnold.) Mr. J. B. 
Sale presided at the organ. 

26.—Her Mqjest}' rode in the Riding-school 
at Pimlico. The Marquis of Normanby and 
Viscount Melbourne oad audiences of the 
Queen. 

26_Her Majesty rode out on horseback 

attended as usual. Her Meyesty honoured 
Sir F. Chantrey with a sitting ibr her bust. 

<>' guests at the boyai. table. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Mar. 8,16, 

23. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, Mar. 16. 
H.B.H. the Duke of Lucca, Mar. 8. 

The Archbishop of York, Mar. 16. 

Viscount Melbourne, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 
4, 6, 6, 11, 13,15, 18. 20,22, 25. , 

Earl and Countess of Albemarle, Feb. 28, 
Mar. 22. 

Earl of Fingal, Feb. 28, Mar. 13. 

Earl of Surrey, Feb. 28, Mqr. 1, 5, 11, 12, 
18, 23, 26. 

Rt. Hon. H. liabouchere, Feb. 28. 

Sir F. Stovin, Feb. 28, Mar. 4,12, 23. 

Lord Lilford, Mar. 12, 18. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, Feb. 26. 

Sir J. Hobbouse, Mar. 18. 

Earl and Countess of Stanhope, Mar. 1. 
Marquis of Dburo, Mar. 23. 

Viscount Barrington,-Maf. 1. 
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Viaeount Duncannon, Mar. 1. 

Ijord Saye and Sele, Mar. 22. 

Xiord iktfired Paget, Mar 1, 8. 

Hon. W. Temple, Mar. 1. 

Hon. J. PoHRonb^, Mar. 1. 

Tbe Arcfabiahop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Howley, Mar. 2. 

The Duke of Awyll, Mar. 2,8,18, 23. 
Marchioness of fireadalbane. Mar. 2. 
Marquis Conyngham, Feb. 27, Mar. 2, 8, 
16, 23, 26. 

Marqub of Aileabury, Mar. 16. 

Earl and Countess of TankervUle, Mur. 2. 
I,ord and l,ady Kadstock, Mar. 23. 

Earl of Lovebce, Mar. 2. 

Yiscount Kastnor, Mar. 20. 

Count Woronzow, Mar. 2. 

Yiscount Lumore, Mar. 2. 

I,ord llossmore. Mar. 2. 

Lord and Lady Stuart de Rothesay, Mar. 2. 
Hon. Mbs Stuart, Mar. 2. 

Lord Fitzalan, Mar. 2. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng, Feb. 27, Mar. 4, 7, 
13, 15, 20, 22, 26. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Feb. 27, Mar. 4, 8, 16, 
22 23 

Hon. S. Cowper, Feb. 27. 

Yiscount Ebrington, Mar. 5. 

Duke of I,eeds, Mar. 16. 

Lord and Lady Vernon, Mar. 5. 

Lord F. and Lady A. Gordon, Mar. 23. 
Lord Carrington, Mar. 6. 

Lord Dinorben, Mai^ “ 

Lord Sudeler, Mar. < 

Lord Seaford, Mar.' 

Lonl Byron, Mar. 6, 2? 

I,ord Gardner, Mar. 23. 

Lord and Lady Barham, Mar. 6, 8, 16, 23. 
Rt. Hon. Sir G. Gray, Mar. 6. 

Viscount Palmerston, Mar. 16, 23. 

Earl of Muigrare, Mar. 6. 

Count Pollon, Mar. M. 

Marqub and Marchioness of Normanby, Mar. 

8, 12, 20, 23, 26. 

Marquis of Anglesey, Mar. 8. 

Yiscount and Viscountess Sydney, Mar. 8. 
Col. Wemyss, Mar. 14. 

Hon. Col. and Hon. Mrs. H. Carendiah, 
Mar. 8,16, 23. 

Lady Flora Hastings, Mar. 8, 16, 23. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Mar. 8, 16. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, Mar 8, 16. 

Hon. Miss Lbter, Mar. 23. 

Viscountess Forbes, Mar. 8, 16. 

Mbs Daws, Mar. 8, 16, 23. 

Baroness Lebzen, Mar. 6, 10, 23. 

Ybcount and Viscountess Falkland, Feb. 27, 
Mar. 8, 13, 16, 20. 

Hon. C..A. Murray, Mar. 8,16. 

Hou. Mbs Murray, Mar. 23. 


Baron Lowenbetg, Mar. 8. ’ 

Lady Charlotte Copley, Mar. 23. 

Barrni Ostini, Mar. 8. 

Marqub of Headfbrt, Mar. 11. 

Earl of Uxbridge, Mar. 11, 25. 

Earl and Cubntess Cowper, Mar. IS. 

Lord and Lady Poltimore, Mar. 13. 

Sir £. L. Bulwer, Mar. 13. 

Dowager CountessCowperandLady F. Cow* 
per, Feb. 27, Mar. 25. 

Lord and Ijidy Ashley, Feb. 27. 

Hon. F. Maub, Mar. 15. 

Col. Armstrong, Mar. 15. 

Mr. Rich, Mar. 15, 26. 

Sir J. Copley, Bart., Mar. 25. 

Earl of Go^ord, Mar. 16. 

Yiscount Duncan, Mar. 16. 

Lord Adolphus Fitzdarence, Mar. 16. 

Mr. £. J. and Hon. Mrs. Stanley, Mar. 16. 
Mbs Vernon Harcuurt, Mar. 16. 

Lady Georgiana Bathurst, Mar. 16. 

The Belgbn Minuter and Madame Van de 
Wever, Mar. 20. 

The Bbhop of London, Mar. 20. 

Hon. J. D. Biigh, Mar. 20. 

The French Ambassador and Countess Se¬ 
bastian!, Mar. 23. 

Reschid Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador, 
Mar. 23. 

Hon. C. Gore, Mar. 25. 


The folhwing accompanied Her JUajeetjf in her 
JRides and Drives and vieits to the Theatre. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Mar. 19. 
Baroness Lebzen, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 2. 
Lady Flora Hastings, Mar. 19. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish. Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 
14, 19. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Mar. 2. 

Miss Quentin, Feb. 27. 28, Mar. 1,2. 

Sir G. Quentin, Feb. 27. 

Viscount Falkland, Feb. 28, Mar-1, 9. 

Earl of Surrey, Feb. 28, Mar. 1. 

Lord Byron, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 2. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Feb. 28, Mar. 1. 

Sir F. Stovin, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 19. 

Mr. Rich, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 2. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Mar. 1, 2, 9, 14,19. 
Earl of Uxbridge, Feb. 27, Mar 1. 

Col. Wemyss, Feb. 27, Mar. 1. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng, Mar. 2, 9. 

Lord A. Paget, Mar. 2. 

Marchioness of Normanby, Mar. 9,14, 19. 
Hon. Miss Cocks, Mar. 9, 14, 19. 
Vbcouhtess Forbes, Mar. 9. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Bfar. 9, 14. 

Earl ofFingall, Mar. 14. 

Lord Gardner, Mar. 19. 
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MABSIAOES. 

Adahb, Jane, eld. dau. of W. A—, Eaq., of 
Donse, Gotland, to D. Doctolas, Esq., of 
Teannafille, Sco^nd; at Sutton Forest, Aus¬ 
tral^, July 24,1838. 

Acsteb, Eleanor Margaret, ygat. dau, of 
the late Samuel A—, Esq., of Dublin, to C. 
W. Reeb, Esq., Adj. Ist regt. Oude Aux. 
Force, at Allahabad, E, I., Nor. 8, 1838. 

fiAiLT, Emma Jane, onlr child of Arthur 
B—, Esq., ef|Cumber]and Place, Ket^t’s 
Park, to the Hon. Edward Bitteeb, Lieut, 
in Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen* 
at-arms, by special licence, in Cumberland 
Place, March 16. 

Bakeb, Catherine Jane, only surriring 
child of the late Capt. W. PTOderB—, Hon. 
S, I. C. Serv., to William Heniy Wabtow, 
Esq.; at St. Luke's Old Street, Feb. 27. 

Babton, Sarah, dau. of the late R. T,. B—, 
Esq., to J. HABBtnoE, Esq., of London; St. 
Mary Bredin, Canterbury, Feb. 26. 

Batet, Bertha Eliza, only dau. of lueut. 
Col. Richard B—., to Alfred Dowling Esq.; 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Feb. 21. 
Beattt, Miss, dau. of the late Capt. B—, 

H. M. 62nd regt., to Capt. W. Matthias, 
of the same regt., at Moulmein, £. Sept. 

I, 1838. 

Beackbubw, Ellen, eld. dau. of the Rev. 
John B—, incumbent of Attercliffe-cum-Dar* 
nell, to the Rev. Thomas Cowdct Bbowke, 
B.A., of DarnalUhall of Yorksnire; at Shef¬ 
field, Feb. 19. 

Beandfobd, Louisa Caroline, ygst. dau. 
of M. D. B—, Esq., of Swallow CJif^ Wilt¬ 
shire, to George Cbozieb, Esq., of Hendon; 
at Swallow Cliff, Feb. 26. 

Boalth, Emily Maria, only dau. of Capt. 
James B—, H.M. 13th Lt. Drags., to L. W. 
R. Studdy, Esq., 15th AT. son of the 
late T. B. S—, Esq., of Coombe Hiaise, De¬ 
von ; at Bangalore, £. /., Dec. 3,1838. 

Bbioht, Anne, only dau. of the late John, 
Cole B—, of Plaistow, Essex, to Capt. H.M. 
Makshaee, R. N. ; at St. Ann’s, Lunehouse, 
Feb. 24. 

CocKEB, Sarianne, ygst. dau. of the late 
Barnard Cranstoun C—, Esq., to Francis 
Swanton Heblock, ygst. son of the Rev. 
William Milton H—, Rector of Hellingdon, 
Norfolk; at St. Ann’s, Soho. 

Coke, Mary Agnes, dau, of D. Kwes C—, 
Esq., of Brookliill Hall, Nottinghamshire, to 
Arthut, eld. son of Thomas Bdbxf.el, Esq., 
of York Terrace, Regent’s ParA ; at Mans¬ 
field Woodhouse. March 9. 

CowcHEB, Emma Jane. eld.dau. of Edward 
C—,Esq., ofAhin^on, to George Rohdele, 
Srdsonw the late James tt—,'£sq.,ofQueen- 
hithe ; at Aidngdon, Mareh l2. 


Cearxs, Anna, eld. dan. of Robert C—, 
Eaq., of Stoke Newington-green, to John 
Wilson, son of the late John Blackett, of 
Stamford Hill, Eaq.; at St. Mary’s, Stoke 
Newington, Feb. 26, 

Cornet, Eliza, 2nd dau. of the late RobL 
C—, Esq., Lake River, to Christopher Ga- 
TENRY, Esq.; at Barton, Macquarie River, 
Australia, hte/y. 

Cbouohton, Anne Curteis, eld. dau. of 
the late Richard C. C—, Es q^., of Heronders 
house, Tenterden, to George Wilde, Esq., of 
Lincolns-inn Fields, 2nd son of the late 1^. 
John H—, of Hamage, Shropshire; at Ten¬ 
terden, Kent, March 12. 

CuBLiNo, Kate, dau. of John C—, Esq., of 
Gosmore, Hants, to John Harrison, Esq., 
Dulwich, at St. Matthew’s, lAimbeth, Feb. 21, 

Daelaway, Harriett Jane, onlv child of 
the late Rev. .Tames D—, Vicar of Leather- 
head, Surrey, to William James Grange, eld. 
son of William G—, Esq., of Bedford Row; 
at KenningtonChurch, March 13. 

Darboch, Margaret Janetta Louisa, ygst. 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen D—, of Yourock and 
Dairns, to George Rainy, Esq., Liverpool; 
at Yourock-house, Renfrewshire, Feb. 16. 

Dobson, Elizateth, eld. dau. of Thomas 
D—. Esq., of For^'-hill, Enfield, to William 
Tasseel, Esq., or Canterbury; at St. Pan- 
eras New Church, Feb. 26. 

Dry, Eliza, 2nd dau. of Richard D—, Esq., 
of Elphimnear Launceston, to James Rich- 
AEDSOH, Esq, 3rd son of Capt. R—, late 4th 
Drag. Gds.; Launceston, Australia, Sept. 1, 
1836. 

Edoeee, Frances Barbara, ygst. dau. of 
Harry E—, Esq., of Cadopn Place, Chelsea, 
to John, only son of Richard Franklin, 
of Alontagu Place, Russell Square, Esq., 
Fe’ie 28. 

Ellis, Laura Maria Ann, ygst. dau. of the 
Rev. Valentine E—, Rector of Walton, 
Bucks, and Bamardiston, Suffolk, to the 
Kev. A. F. Wykter, B.A., of St. John’s 
College, Oxford; at St George’s, Hanover 
Square, Feb. 26. 

Elton, Mary Elizabeth, dau. of £. A. 
E—, Esq., fuid grand-dau. of Sir Abraham 
E—, of Clevedon Court, Somersetshire, to 
P’rederick Bayard Elton, Es^,Madra8, C.S., 
yppit. son of the late T. E—, Esq., of Staple- 
ton-house, Gloucestershire; at All Saints’, 
Southampton, March 5. 

Godfrey, Ann, 2nd dau. of Hugh 6—, 
Esq., of Woodlands, Jersey, to William 
Wyllys Maceeion, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., barrister-at-law; at Jersey, Match 12.^ 

Hakes, Mary Jadntha, ygst. dau. of 
Major Weston H—, late Snd Drag* Guards, 
to Henry Hase, e^y son of the late 
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WUKun H—• Esq., of liiun^nburg; at Eing- 
alon Church, Hants, March &. 

Hake, Catherine, 2nd dau. of Cant. H—, 
H.M. 13th Light Drags., to H. C. Caedew, 
Esq., 67th regt., at Cannanore, Nov. 26, 
1838. 

HARsuroTOK, Georgiana .Tane, second 
dan. of Joseph II—, Em., of North Street, 
Westminster, to John Weioht, Esq., of 
Slorev's Gate, St. .James's Park; at St. John 
the Evangelist's, Feb. 28. 

Heabset, Anne Gibson, only dau. of the 
late TheophUus H—.Esq., of Denmark Hill, 
Surrey, and grand-dau. of the late 11. Gibson, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Alfred, 2nd son of Joseph 
Jacksok, Esq., of Kidbrooke l4odge. Black- 
heath, Kent; at Orpington, Kent, Feb. 28. 

Holcombe, Elisabeth Letitia, ygst. dau. 
of Lieut..Col. H—, C.B., to Eichvd Brome 
Deuaky, Esq.. Feb 28. 

Hollakd, Maiy Anne, eld. dan. of the 
late Matthew H—, Esq., to Henry, vounger 
son of the late Matthew Oilpib, Faq., at 
St. .James's Church Feb. 26. 

Kelly, Eleanor S., eld. dau. of George B. 
K-—, Esq., of Acton, Middlesex, to Harold 
T. OxHOLM, Ksq., Gentilhomme de la 
Chambre, &c., de Sa Mqjestd le lloi de Dan- 
neiiiarc; nt Tours, Marcii 14. 

Kiukby, Miss, late of Stanstead Ix>dge, 
Herts, to Capt. A. Wales, of Launceston; 
at Kirkdalc l.udge, Australia, Sep. 12, lKi8. 

Luobiw, Loinsa Maria Anne, only sur¬ 
viving dau. of the late P, L—Esq., to 
Lieut. W. G. Wheatley, 4th NJ.', at 
Bombay, Dec. 8, 1838. 

Manifold, Hannah, 2nd dau. of W. M—, 
Esq., of Kelso, to E. Whiting, Esq., at 
Kelso, July 24, 1838. 

Mansell, Frances, ygst, dau. of the late 
George M—, Esq., of Claremont Place, Pen- 
tonville, and widow of H. Dixon, Esq., of 
Sydenham, to Daniel Davies, Esq., of Here¬ 
ford; at St. Andrew's, Holbom, Feb- 21. 

Mabsh, tJane, eldest dai^ter of William 
M — , Esq., of Sutton, to William Sladden, 
Esq., of Canterbury, at Sutton, near Dover, 
Feb. 36. 

Mac Donnel, Geortpana, 4th dau. of 
James M—, Esq., M.D., Surg. H.M. SJtb 
regt., to P. Nicholson, Esq., H.M. Assist- 
Su^., 57Ui regt., at Cannanore, £./., Dec. 1, 

Mslhado, Sarah, dau. of the late Daniel 
M—, Esq., to Alfred Melhado, Esq., of 
the lalana of Jamaica, at 71 1 Guilford Street, 
Kussell Square, March 12. 

Nuttall, Susan Eliza, only child of R. 
N—, Esq., oi Kimpsey House, Worcester, to 
Albert Hudson, eld, son of Clement Royds, 
Esq., of Falinge, Lancashire; tA Kimpsey 
Church, March 6. 

Pattle, Louisa Colebrooke, dau. of James 
P—, Esq., to H. V. Bayley, Esq.; Calcutta, 
Dec. 6,1838. 

PiooD, Henrietta, 4th dau. of the late 
Capt. H. F—, H.M, 3rd Drag. Guards, to 
J. Gordon, Esq., 68th regt., Rt Landour, 
Sep. 19, 16^. 

PiM, LotriaA, .9h>d dau of Willimn P-.., 
Eaq., of Held Rouse, Drayton, to Philip 


Gould, Esq., of Manchester; at Market 
Drayton, March 7. 

Prestwich, Catherine, 2nd dau. of Joseph 
P—, £sq., of the lown, South Lambeth, to 
Robert Thobburn, Esq., of Hanover Ter¬ 
race, Regent's Park; at Lambeth Church, 
March 14. 

Read, Anna, eld. dau. of the late Rev. T. 
C. R—, to the Rev. John Harding; at 
Frickley, Yorkshire, Feb 20, 

Robebtsok, l.AV8lelte,2nd dau. of James 
B—• Esq., of Plaskett, Hunter's River, N.S. 
Wales, to Henry Graham, Esq., surgeon, 
Windsor; at Sydney, July 10, 1838. 

ScHiMMEL, Anniette, dau. of the late H. 
J. S—, Esq., of Amsterdam, to Henry Joseph 
Loud, Esq.; at La Guayra, liy Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, H.M’a Charge d'Ankires in Ve¬ 
nezuela, Dec. 22, 1838. 

Simons, Jane Terry, eU. dau. of the late 
John S—, Esq., of Hobart Town, to Charles 
Nicholl, Esq., of Maitland; at Sydney, 
N.S. Wales, Aug. 22,1638. 

Smith, Ellen, only dau. of the late W. 
S—, Ksq , of Nottingham, to Frederick Ju- 
LiERS, Esq., of Richmond, Surrey, Feb. 26. 

Smith, Susannah Maiy, 2nd dau. of C. 
M. S—, Esq., to B. H. B—, Esq.; Calcutta, 
Nov. 24, 1838. 

Smootbey, Miss, to the Rev. Edward 
Nottidoe, rector of Black Notiey; at Mil- 
ton. Kent, Feb. 19. 

Smith, Melina, only surviving dau. of the 
late £. W. S—, Esq., to A. Henning, Esq., 
Lieut. R N.; commander of the ship Earl of 
Hordw%eke\ Calcutta, Dec. 11, 1838. 

Stennett, Miss Eliza, of Brixtow Rise, 
to Mr. John Towry Buroon of Bucklem- 
bury ; married at the Registrar’s Office, 
I.ambetb. After the ceremony the parties 
retired to a religious service with their pastor 
and friends. March 12. 

St. John, the Hon. Maria Louisa, eld. 
dau of the Viscount Bolingbroke, to John 
Lauriston, 2nd son of Goilfr^ John Knel- 
LER, late of Donhead Hall, Wilts, Esq.; at 
Sidmouth, March 11. 

Synnot, Jane, eld, dau. of Capt. Walter 
S—, late 66th regt., to Thomas Manifold, 
Esq., of Kelso; at Invermay, Australia, 
JuW 4, 1838. 

'Taylor, Mary Ann, dau. of John Henry 
T—, Esq., to the ^v, Edward Arthur 
Illingworth ; at Crayford, March 7- 

Tagg, Hannah, vast. dau. of Thomas T-~, 
Esq., Norwood Rill Lodge, Norwood, to 
Richard C. Harney, Esq., Rush Hill, 
Wandsworth, March 4. 

Thompson, Charlotte Firene, dau. of £. 
T—, Esq., to John Innes S—, Esq., Mer¬ 
chant, Seebpore, Calcutta, Dec. 6, 1838. 

Tonkin, Miss Jane, of Stoke Newington, 
to William Codlbok, Eaq., of Penzance; 
St. Mary's, Stoke Newin^n, March 7. 

Trotter, Charlotte Knox, 2nd dwi. 
the late William T—, Esq., of Ballindean, to 
Robert Trotter Knox, Esq., 6th reift., B^ 
Abeccromby Place, Emnburgfa, 

Unwin, Maiy, Sid dan. Jordan U^ 
Esq., of £wdl l^all, Kelvedon, Eaaex, to 
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W. Fwbes liAtfuS, Etq., M.D.y of Nor¬ 
wood, Surrey, Feb. 2& 

Vabsall, Harriet, 3rd dau. of the late 
Williain V,—, of Southover, Soaaex, to James 
Scott, Esq., of VFestboume Place; at 
Lewes, March 8. 

Tins, Sarah Rose, only sunriTing dau. of 
the late Capt. H. L. V-.-, Royal Marines, 
to J. W. F. RI.ICX, Esq.tsureeon; at Sydney, 
JV.Sr. Wales. Sep. 3, im 

WAI.I.EB, Mary, widow of Smithson W—, 
Esq., B-N., of the Grore, Kentish Town, to 
Joseph Nikola, Esq., of Gloucester, at St. 
Pancraa, March 12. 

Watxihs, Marianne, only dau. of the late 
lieut. H. W—1st iVT./., to'j. S. G. Rtiet, 
Esq., 2nd L,C ,; Delhi, Sep. 20, 1838. 

White, Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. John 
W—, late of Chittagong, to T. C. Pewnimo- 
Tosr, Esq., of Midnapore; at Calcutta, 
Dec. 1,1838. 

WiELiAHS, Harriet, eld. dau. of James 
W—, Eso., of Lee Terrace, Blackheath, 
Kent, to tne Rev. John Evans Robson, in¬ 
cumbent of Hartwith, near Ripley, York¬ 
shire ;; at Lee Church, Blackheath, Feb. 22. 

Williams, Mary, eld. dau. of Martin 
Wb^q., of Brynygyn, Montgomeryshire, 
to the Rev. Henry Cornwall Leou, M.A., 
2nd son of the late John Legh, Esq., of 
High Legh, Chester; at Llanvrechan 
Church, March 7. 

Wrefoed, Maria, only dau. of J. W—, 
Esq., of West Park, Bristol, to G. H. 
Bendall, surgeon, of Maitland, at Sydney, 
IT.S. Wales, Aug. 16, 1838. 

BIRTHS. 

Alexander, lady of Capt. James A—, of 
a dau.; Fort St- George, Dec. 6,1838. 

Alexander, the lady of Sir James Ed¬ 
ward A—, K. L. S. of a dau.; Jan. 7. 

Anderson, lady of Lieut. J. C. A—, of a 
son, Rqjcote, E.I., Nov. 29, 1838. 

Barlow, lady of James Pratt, B—, Esq., 
of a son, who survived only half an hour; 
at Hyde Park.^te, Kensington, Mar. 9. 

Barter, lac^ of the Rev. Charles B—, of 
• son; at ^rsden. Mar. 2. 

Bishop, the lady of the Lord B—, of a 
son ; at Bishop’s Lodge, Jamaica, .Tan. 16. 

Biscoe, lady of Capt. John B—, Esq., of a 
Sydney, JV.A’.W.; Sep. 29, 1838. 

Bocxett, the lady of D. B—jEsq., of a 
son; at Hampstead, bVb. 27. 

Bradt, the la^ of Antonio B—, Esq., of 
a son; Stratford Green, Feb. 23. 

Bridoe, lady of Lieut. G. B—, 3rd Foot, 
of a dau.; Meerut, E.L, Nov. 24, 1838. 

Brock, lady of Dr. H. G. B—, R. N., of 
a son; Woolmers, Australia, Aug. 30,18^. 

Brookes, lady of Lieut. W. B —, of a 
son; Madras, Dm. 15,1838. 

Brown, the lady of William B—, Esq.; 
at Wimbledon, Mar. 13. 

Burton, the Udy of thd Rev. R. C. B—, 
of a dau.; Peckham, Mar. 6. 

Camebon, lady of Charles Hay C—., Esq. 
M a dau.; Calcutta, Dec. 5,1838. 

Carpenter, kdy of Capt. C—, 48th 
M.5f.J.,ofa dau.; Benares, Ndv. 20, 1838. 


CESARiiri, Her EiceBMcy the Dudieaa 
Sforza, Princess of Savelli, &c. of a dau., 
which was baptized by hit Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop of Malta, by the names of Bianca 
Maria; at Malta, Jan. 28. 

Chateielo, lady of the Rev. W. C—, of 
dau.; Statfold Yicara^, Feb. 27. 

Cocx, lady of M^j.-Gen. C—, commanding 
Benares div., of a son; Benares, Nov. 16, 
1838. 

CoGLAN, lady of Capt. C—, Artillery, of a 
son ; at Tannah, E./., Dec. 15, 1838. 

Cooper, lady of CoL George C-.-, of a son; 
Futtyghur, E.I., Nov. 19.1838. 

Daniell, the wife of the Rev. Mortlock, 
D —, of a son; Ramsgate, Feb. 23. 

Davis, Mrs. John, of a son; in Bruns- 
wick Square, Mar. 7« 

De ViTRE,lady of Matthew De V—, Esq., 
of a son, stillborn; at Homewood Lod^, 
Chislefaurst, Feb. 28. 

Daniel, lady of James Nugent D—, Esq., 
of a son ; Upper Seymour Street, Feb. 24. 

Dolben, the lady of W, Mackworth D—, 
Esq,, of a son; at Finedon Hall, North¬ 
amptonshire, Mar. 2. 

Dowdall, lady of Capt. Aylmer, D~, 
H.M. 54th Regt., of a dau.; Trichinupoly, 
Dec. 9, 1838. 

Duomobe, ladv of William D—. Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law; at Bays- 
AT 3 

Du pRE, the lady of the Rev. W. Du P—, 
of a dau.; at Woobum, Mar. 17. 

Dyke, lady of Percy vail Hart D— , Esq., 
of a dau.; at Bicklev, Kent, Mar. 9. 

Edwards, Mrs. Henry, of Craven Lodge, 
Halifax, of a dau.; Mar.' 1. 

Erskine, lady of .Tames E—, Esq., of a 
son; Rajcote, Dec. 2, 1838. 

Farrington, lady of Capt. H. W. —, 
2nd JV.I., of a son ; Lucknow, Nov. 20, 
183B* 

Forbes, lady of Major F—, 20th JV./., of 
a son; Bombay, Dec. 16, 1838. 

Gardiner, lady of Henry G —, Esq., late 
Madras C.S., of a son; at Brighton. Feb. 27- 

Garstin, wife of the Rev. A. G —, of a 
son ; Calcutta, Dec. 7i 1838. 

Qjuson, the lady of Thomas Milner G— , 
£s^, M.P., of a dau.; at 48, Eaton Square, 
Mar. 13. 

Gurdon, lady of Brig. William G—, of a 
son; Asserghur, Dec. 3, 1838. 

Grant, lady of Capt. G—, Artilleiy, of a 
son, Bombay, l)ec. 9,1838. 

Grippin, lady of C. G—, Esq., 1st V./., 
of a dau.; Madras, Nov. 24,1838. 

Griffiths, lady of Capt. G—, H.M. 6th 
Regt. of a son ; Poona, Dee. 9, 1838. 

Hale, the lady of R. B. H —, Esq., of a 
dau.; at Weston Birt, Gloucestei^ire, Mar. 
gth. 

Harkan, the lady of Francis S. H —, 
Esq., of a son, at Stone-bridge Hodse, ToU 
tennam, Mar. 17. 

Harris, lady of G. A. H—, Esq. C. S., of 
a son; Ootkcamund', Dec. 2,1838. 

Harrison, lady of the Rev. W—, of 
CStriaCs H^qpital, Of a dad"; Mar. 8. 

Havsler, l«ly of Robert J. H->-, Esq., of 
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a dau.; in Wobum Place, Bussell Square, 
Feb. 28. 

His. 1 ., Lady Geoi^e, of a son; at God- 
mersharo Park, Mar. 8. 

Hillaed, the lady of John H—, Esq., of 
a dau.; in Great Marlborough Street, Mar. 
10. 

Hikcxb, lady of T. Copper H~, Es^., of 
a dau: Ureekenborough, Yorkalure, Mar. 2. 

HoBsoir, lady of Capl. .Tohn H—, Bombay 
Army, of a son; Cape of Good Hope, lately. 

Hodd, lady of Francis H—, Esq., of a son 
and heir; at Tubursque Hoiue, Cornwall, 
Mar. 10. 

Hobset, lady of J. L. H—., of a son; 
Athol House, North Shore, N.S. W., Aug. 11, 
1838. 

How Ann, lady of the Rer. Wm. H—, of 
a son; Great Witchingham, Norfolk, Feb. 20. 

Hudolestok, the lady of Peter H—, 
Esq., of a dau.; at Norton, Suffolk, P'eb. 19. 

iKOLis, wile of H. 1—, Esq. of a dau.; 
Chattar by Chet, Dec. 3, 1838. 

Isaacs, Mrs. J., of a son; Montagu Square, 
Feb. 22. 

Jeffebson, lady of Dr. J—, of a sun; 
Brunswick Terrace', Brighton, Mar. 3. 

Kimolake, the lady of J. A. K—, Esq., 
of a son; in Hobart Place, Eaton Square, 
Feb. 21. 

Lamont, lady of John !.<—, Esq., of a son; 
Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Mar. 3. 

Long, the lady of J. Wakeman L—, Esq ; 
in Hans Place, Sloane Street, Feb. 23. 

Ladrekce, lady of Benjamin L—, Esq., 
of a son: at Campsbourne Lodge, Hornsey, 
Feb. 23. 

Laytok, lady of T. H. L—, Esq., of a 
dau.; Macao, Sep. 4,18.38. 

Lewis, wife of the Rev. F. Ij—, of a dau.; 
Queen Charlotte’s Yale, Bathurst, N'.S.W., 
Aug. 8, 1838. 

MAcnovGALL, lady of Lieut. J. M—,17th 
N.I., of a son: Russell Kondah, Nov. 28, 
1838. 

Mackiknon, lady of Dr. M'—, of a dau.; 
Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, E.J., Dec. 1, 1838. 

Mackixnok, lady of C. M—Esq., of a 
dau.: Calcutta, Dec. 3, 1838. 

Maeieg, lady of Capt. C. 8. M—, 68th 
Regt. N.I., of a son; Allahabad, Nov. 13, 
1838. « 

Mabsh, lady of Lieut. Bippisley M—, 
Srd L.C., of a son; at Kumaul, A./., Nov. 0, 
1838. 

Mabstok, lady of Tlfomas M—, Esq., of 
a dau.; in Torrington Square, March 12. 

Matthews, lady of Ideut. Henry W. 
M-~>, 43rd N.I., of s dau; Gowbattee, E.I., 
Nov. 14, 1838. 

Maobice, the Hon. Mrs., of a son; at the 
Rectory, Rimpton, Somersetshire, Feb. 21. 

M ENziEB, the lady of the Hon. Mr. Jus¬ 
tice M—, of a dau; Sea Point House, C. qf 
G.H.. Oct. 24. 

Meesies, the lady Sutherland M—, 
Esq., of a dau.; in Hie fi^g's Road, Mar. 20. 

MOobz, lady of T. M—.. Esq., 8th L.C., 
of a son, Sulttnpore, Benares, Nov. 23, 
1838. 


MoBiABTir, lady of Capt. R. N. M—, of 
a dau., Westbury, Au^iralia, July 23, 
1838. 

. Mobeet, lady of J. M. M—, Em., qf a 
son, Cunningham Place, Maida Hill, JMhR B. 

Munbo, IMyof Lieut. M—, RoyH Hotm 
G uards (Blue) of a dau.; Claireace Cresceot, 
Windsor, Mar. 3. 

Newpobt, lady of Major C. N—, 2fcd 
JV.J., of a son; at Bombay, Dec. 4, 1838. 

Newton, the lady of William N—, Esq., 
of a son, who only survived a few hours; in 
Cumberland Terrace, R^^t's Park, Feb. 
26. 

NtcaoEAY, lady of Capt. F. L. N—, of a 
dau; Madras, Dec. 8,1(B8. 

Nugent, lady of Lieut.-Col. N—, Gre¬ 
nadier Guards,'of a son; in Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, Mar. 12. 

OsDOBNE, lady of Capt. G. W._0—, Dep. 
Ju^re Adv. Gen. of a dau.; Trichinopoly, 
E.I., Nov. 23, 1838. 

Pabb, the lady of Thomas Clements P— 
Esq., of a dau ; at Lausanne, Feb. 10. 

Pat ton, the lady ofMajorP—, 12tb Regt., 
of a son, at Tralee, Mar. ?• 

Peabt, lady of J. P—, Esq , C. Surgeon, 
of a son; Broach, Dec. 22, 1836. 

PiGUENiT, the lady of .1. G. P—, Esq., 
of a son ; in Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset 
Square, Feb. 26. 

Pitt, lady of G. H. P—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son; Ootaca'mund, JT./., Dec. 15, 1838. 

Pbosseb, the lady of the Rev. S. P—, of 
a dau.; at Blackheath Park. Feb. 21. 

Ramsay, lady of Brev.-Capt. J. S. R—, 
4th N.I., of a dau.; Bombay, Dec. 24, l(i38. 

Ratevhiel, lady of the Rev. £. H. R—, 
of a son; Ijeomineter, Sussex, Mar. 1. 

Reeves, lady of Henry, Wilson R—, 
Esq., Bombay, C.S.. of a dau.; at East 
Sheen, Surrey, Mar. 2. 

Ricrmonh'. lady of J. R—, Esq., of a 
dau.; Madras Dec. 2. 1838- 

Ridge, lady of Charles R—, Esq., Banker, 
of a son, Chichester, Feb 27- 

Robinson, lady of Sir Geotge R—, of a 
dau.; Mar. 2. 

Rose, lady of the Rev. Henry J. R—, . 
Rector of Uoughton-Conquest, Bedfordshire, 
of a dau.; in Brunswick Square, Mar. 8. 

Ross, ladv of A. R-—, Esq., 4th L.C., of a 
dau.; Coel,' A’./., Nov. 12, 1838. 

Routh, Mrs. Richard, of ason ; at Trieate, 
Feb. 17. 

Saeomonb, the lady of Reuben S—, Esq., 
of a dau. ; Finsbury Square, Mardi 12. 

Shaw, the lady of Lieut. D. S —, 64th 
N.I., of a son; Delhi, Oct 26,1838. 

Steeling, the lady of the Rev. John 8—, 
of a son; at Hastings, Mar. 8. 

Stewart, lady of C. S—, Esq., Horse 
Artillery, of a son ; Kumaul, Nov. 17,1838. 

Stbachak, lady of James, S**^. Esq., of a 
dau. still-born ; Manilla, Oct. I4th, 18^ 

Stbouacu, lady of the Rev. Alexander, of 
a son; Singapore, A./., Oct. 5,1838. 

Sutherland, Mrs. of a dau,; at Kid- 
brooke, BlackheaHi, Mat: 1. 

SwiNHOE, lady of Lieot.>Ool. of « son ; 
Sythet, A./., Nov, I 3 ,1838. 
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Tallax, lady of Capt. T—, H.M. 41 at 
Foot, ofason; Bel^aum, £J., Dec. 2,1838. 

Tayiox, lady of Capt. J. T—, of a aou, 
Calcutta, Dec. 6,. 1838. 

Temple, lady of Geo. T—, Eaq., of a dau.; 
Baugundee, JE./., Dec-14, 1838. 

Tuohsoh, lady of the Hon. E. D. T—, 
Esq., of a dau.; 'Sydney, N.S.W., July 16, 
183B. 

Thosxtbili:,, lady of T. T—, Esq., jun., 
of a dau., still-born; at Pakenham Lodge, 
Suffolk, March 11. 

TaoRKTox, lady of Capt. George T—, 
18th JV"./., of a dau.; Beunum, EJT., Dec. 
16,1838. 

Trezevant, lady of P. D. T—, Esq., of 
a son; Calcutta, Nop. 26, 1838. 

Watsox, lady of Capt. E. I. W—, 89th 
NJ., of a son ; at Moradabad, £./., Dec. 4, 
1838. 

Walker, lady of Thomas Darkina, W—, 
Esq., of a dau.; in Keppell Street, Bussell 
Square, Feb. 27. 

Westox, the lady of BreveUMaj. W—, 
Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., of a dau.; at Mee¬ 
rut, Nov. 10,1838. 

WroBER, lady of James W—, Esq., of a 
son ; at Balham, Feb. 28. 

WiDDEH, lady of P’rederick W—, Esq., of 
a son, March 9. 

WiLsox, lady of Brevet-Capt. G. W—, 
26th Be'jiment, of a dau.; Hursole, JE.I., 
Dec. 1838. 

Wix, the lady of the Rev. Josejih W—, 
of a dau.; at the Vicarwe, Easton, Maw- 
duit, Northamptonshire, Feb. 22. 

WoT»ox, the lady of A. B. W—, Esq., of 
a son, in Great Portland Street, Feb. 20. 

DEATHS. 

Avoria, his Highness Bagojee, of Colaba, 
JE.I. ; Dec. 26, 1838. 

Backboitse, Lieut. F. G., 68th regt. N.I,, 
aged 27 ; in Assan, Oct. 19, 1838. 

Bauer, Baijer Otto, Esq., aged 78, of the 
island of Antigua; in Bentinck Stieet^ Man¬ 
chester Square, Feb. 26. 

Baker, Maria Catherine, aged 12 years, 
eldest dau. of Cant. Thomas B—, of scarlet 
fever; at Boley Hill, Rochester, Feb. 23. 

Bassett, Hannah, wife of the Bev. Alex., 
B~,Bt Great Cheverell House, near De¬ 
vizes, March 8. 

Bexhorel, a. L., Esq., aged 60; at Black 
Bock, Dublin, March 6. 

Berkeley, John, Esq., aged 66; at the 
island of Grenada, West Indies, Jan. 7. 

Blakistox, Arthur Browne, Esq.; at bis 
house, the Holme, Regent’s Park, March 4. 

Blackwell, Samuel, Esq., of SarratHuII, 
fierts; March 10. 

Blathwatt, William, Esq.; at Dyrham 
Park, Gloucestershire, Feb. 28. 

Botb, George Hay, Esq., of Colombo; on 
board the CaroUne, in Galle Harbour, Nov. 
21, 1838. 

T “8®*! 33, wife of the Bev. 

J. B. B—, eldest dau. of Samuel Lawford, 
Esq., late of Clapham Common; at Knighton 
Parsonage, Feb. 26 . 

Craoxcry, Charlotte Snell, tWrd dau. of 


the late Charles S. C->-, Esq.; at Cheshunt, 
March 3. , 

Cheers, Harriet Emily, wife of the Bev. 
George C—, at Hastings, March I?. 

Christie, Robert, Esq., the able and 
much-esteemed secretary of the Universal 
Life Assurance Society, King William Street; 
at Palmer Terrace, Hoibway, Feb. 17. 

Cooper, Susanna, aged 28, 2nd dau. of 
John C—, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, 
Bussell Square; Feb. 25. 

CowBH, Isaac, Esq., aged 63; at Claremont 
Square, PentonviUe, March 11. 

Crocker, Ann, aged 78, widow of the late 
Edward C —, Esq.; at Bedford, March 4. 

Crowther, Samuel, aged 27, youngest 
son of the late Bev. 8 C—, vicar of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, March 7* 

Cadlipp, Mary, widow of Charles C—, 
M.D.; at Sugnall, Staffordshire, P'eb 21. 

CUMMiMO, J. O., Esq., A.M., aged 33, of 
a consumption; March 13. 

Dacosta, j. S., Esq., aged 63; Calcutta, 
Dec. 2, 1838. 

Deax, Capt. Charles Aumistus, 67th r^t., 
eldest son ot B. B. D—, Esq., Chairman of 
the Board of Cuatoms ; at Demerara, Jan. 
21 . 

De liAANOY, .Tane, aged 81, wife of Rich. 
De—, Esq., of Wanstead, Feb. 28. 

Dexton, Samuel, Esq., aged 57; at Not- 
ting Hill, March 13. 

Dick, 'I'homas Mantell, aged 17, fiffh son 
of Samuel D —, Esq., of Eltham, Kent; at 
Bonchurch, March 16. 

DoMEca, P. D., Esq.; at Kereg de la Fron- 
teira, Feb. 11. 

Dupuis, Rev. George, M.A., aged 82, fur 
forty years rector of Wendlebury, Oxon; 
March 6. 

Emsox, the Rev. George Thomas, rector 
of Stock and Hainsden, Essex ; March 5. 

Ficuuelmoxt, Count C. £., late captain 
of artillery: at Palimanang, Oct. 16,1838. 

Fisher, Capt., of H.M.S. Customs, at 
Sydney, Sept. 23, 1838. 

Farqvharson, Paulina Jane, aged 36, 
widow of the late James Hilero F*—, Bom¬ 
bay C.S.; at the house of her lather, Grey 
I,ennox Prendergast, Esq., Grafton Street, 
BoDi§i-8treet, Feb. 28. 

Farrer, Maria, aged 22, youngest dau. of 
the Bev. J. L. F—, vicar of CratfieU-with- 
Laxfield, Suffolk; at Hackney, March 13. 

Fergiisox, F. T., Esq., 46; at Sin- 
gatmre, Nov. 11, 1838. 

FiMCB, Maria, Felict of the Bev. Robert 
F->, M.A., formerly of Baliol College, Ox¬ 
ford ; at Tonbridge Wells, March if. 

Fitzgerald, Kobert Barry, Esq., aged 
43; at Calcutta, Nov. 26, 1838. 

Fraxklyx, George, aged 11, second son 
of the Bev. ’Thomas Ward F—, tff Calcot 
Lodge, Heading, Berks; March 1. 

Fbexch, Lieut. W., H.M. 9th regt. of 
foot, of cholera; at Chinsurafa, Nov. 20, 
1838. , 

Fry, Charles Simeon, aged 18, youngest 
son of the Bev. Thomas rector oi’Em¬ 
berton, Bucks, • brain lever, March 17. 

Gbaxt, Anne Bobina, aged 16, daughter 
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of Frederick O—, Esq. of Mount Cvrue, 
Kincardineshire; at Long’s Hotel, Bond St. 
March 13. 

GiiEXKfGeoim Joseph, aged a4,eled8t son 
of G. J. G —, Esq., Birchneld House, near 
Birmingham; March 7. 

GaEoanT, Imcy Susan, wife of John S. 
G—, Esq., of Bedford Square; at Hastings, 
13. 

Gaioos, John, Esq., aged 77; at HiUhouse, 
Messing, Essex, Feb. 20. 

HaFEET, Mary, aged 78, relict of the late 
Henry H—, Esq.; at Bath, March 5. 

Hebbert, Charles, Esq., aged 34; in 
Eaton Square, March 17< 

Heuhino, Ellen, relict of Capt. H—, late 
of H. M.44th regt.; at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Feb. 7- 

Hammokd, Henry, fourth son of the Rev. 
J. H—, rector of Penshurst, Kent; at Ash¬ 
ford, March 1. 

Harries, Robt, Esq., aged 80; in Regent 
Sqtiare, March 12. 

Harter, Sophia, aged 63, wife of «T. C. 
H —, Esq., of Broughton Hall, Manchester; 
at Leamington, Feb. 18. 

Hesexttne, .Tames, Esq., a member of 
the Society of Friends; at Grove House, 
Bishop l^le, Yorkshire, March 0. 

Hess^ Mrs. Margaret liCgrew, relict of 
Tj. M—, Esq.; at the residence of her son, 
Chiddingfuid Rectory, Surrey, March 6. 

Hodsok, Caroline Nightinmie, youngest 
dai^hter of the late llev. Frodsham II—, 
I).D., Principal of Brazeno.se College, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford ; at Bath, March 6. 

Hoonc, Rev. Samuel, aged 82, rector of 
Poplar; at Tenterden, Feb. 26. 

Hopfer, Sarah, aged 20, eldest dau. of the 
late John H—, Esq., R.N.; at St. Alban’s 
Terrace, lAimbeth, Feb. 18. 

Hume, Henry, Esq., late of Mutty Dally 
P'actory, of fever, on his way from Bogorah 
to Calcutta; at Kishnaghur, Nov. 23, 1633. 

Jeelicoe, Ann, aged 68, relict of the late 
Richard J—, Esq., Lambeth Terrace, Mar.4, 

James, EUzabeth, aged 69, the wife of J. 
T. J—, Esq., late of Gloucester Place, I,on- 
don ; at Dover, March 7- 

Jekyll, Capt. John, aged 64; at Paris, 
P'eb. 14. 

Jones, Ann Margaret, wife of John J —, 
Commaiyler, R.N., and dau. of the late Col. 
Charles Handheld; at Rose YiUa, near Li¬ 
verpool, Feb. 24. 

JogEs, Leslie Grove, Esq., aged 80, late 
colonel in the Ist or Grenadier Guanb; in 
Buckingham Street, Adeipbi, Mar. 12. 

Kerr, Geoigiana, aged 22, dau. of R. K—, 
Esq., Reg. Mu. Auditor Gen. Office; Cal¬ 
cutta, Dec. IS, 1838. 

Kino, .John, aged 6 ycsirs, youngest son 
of John K—, Esq.; in Grusvenor Place, 
March 16. 

. Knopwoou, Rev. B., A.M., a chapbdn of 
the colony, Clarence Plains, Australia. 

Lex, Robert, aged 7 tnonffis, only son of 
Dr. L*-; in Gidden Square, March 12. 

Linoxsat, Migor«GenerRl Sir Patrhdc, 
K,C.B-; at Portobelto, Eilinhurgh, Mar. 14. 


LxMgox, Edmund SbuUett, JSsq., aged 
84 ;'at Nedey, Sumqy^ Feb, 17* 

Loro, MBrfpnet, a|m 28, wife of AUked 
L—, Esquire, of Trinidad Place, IsUngton ; 
Feb. 26. 

Louohnan, Antonia, aged 36,’wife of A. 
H. L—, Esq.; at Sydney-on-Sevem,Fri>, 24. 

Lxnox, Anne, dau. of the late Samuel 
L—, Esq., of Flaistow, Essex; March 4. 
I.XAca, B, B., Esq.; at Macao, August 

26, 1838. 

MAcnowEEX., Anna, wife of Capt. M<—, 
Nizam’s army, in childbirth, at Kunbrur, 
E.I., Dec. 23, 1838. 

Mackenzie, James, Srd son of the late 
Andrew John M—, Esq., of London; in Up¬ 
per Canada, Jan. 23. 

Maxwell, Adam, Esq., Cawnpore, EJf.; 
Nov. 30, 1838. 

Marsh, Mary, dau. of Wm. M—, Esq.; 
at Blackheath Paiic, March 6. 

Maynard, Henrietta, the wife of J. B. 
M—• Esq.; at Lucerne, Switzerland, Feh. 

27. 

Mildhat, Mrs. Humphrey St. John; at 
Nice, March 8. 

Millar, Dr. Samuel, aged 39; Guildford 
Street, P’eb. 3. 

Minet, Isaac, Esq., aged 72, of Baldwyns, 
Kent: at Maidstone, March 14. 

Mitchell, Rev. J. A., late of Charles¬ 
town, U.S., at Singapore, JS.f., Oct. 2,1838. 

M'Mahon, Anne, 3rd dau. of the late 
Terence M‘M—, of the island of St. Chris- 
topher; in Berners Street, Feb. 21. 

Moncur, Francis Bum, £^., only son of 
the late Capt. J. M—, R-AT., Greenwich; at 
Sydney, Aug. 28, 1838. 

Moore, Richard, Esq., of Hampton Court 
Palace, aged 72 ; at Regency Square, Brigh- 
ton, March 13. 

Munro, Nathaniel, Esq., aged 77; at Joy- 
naghur House, Backergungc, Calcutta, Oct. 
30, 1838. 

Murray, Mrs., of Affleck, P'orfershire; 
at Elm Tree Cottage, St. John’s Wood, Feb. 
24. 

Nxwcome, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
GeorTC William N—, Esq.; in Upper Wlm- 
pole Street, March 6. 

Oaklet, the dowager Lady, relict of Sir 
Charles O—, Bart., formerly Governor of 
Madras; at the Palwe, Licfaneld, Feb. 19. 

Pacey, John, Esq., aged 63, of Kitui’a 
Bench Walk, Inner Temple; Feb. 17- 
Parker, Mary, relict of Thomas P—, 
£^., of Alkincoats and Prowsholme, York¬ 
shire : at Ijeamington, Feb. 22. 

Passlxt, Oct avia, a«d 9 yean; ygst. 
dau. of Capt. J. P. P—, m Teiguniouth, De¬ 
von; March 10. 

Perrst, Maria Jane, aged 41, rehct of 
Thomas P—, Esq., of Moor Hall, Hazlow, 
Essex, and of Montagu Square; at Brighton, 
Feb. 26. 

PxTRix, Johnson, Esq., aged 62, at Tagh- 
mon,Wexfordi Mordio. 

Pheasant, Anne, wife jof Jtffin P—, Esq.; 
Feb. 24. ' 

Phillott, Mid.-6en. C. B.. brie of the 
Royal Artillery, 'mthfbrd, Mar^ 12. 
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Puckett, the Her. MimtAduke, M.A., 
aged 34, of Burlington, Yaihalure,kteChap- 
uin of Trinitj CoUOge, Cambrid^; at Tor. 
quBjr, Devon, March 3. 

Price, Ellen Anne, aged 19, wife of Ijeut. 
F—, 67th ll<^ment jSr.I.% Kyouk Phyoo, 
Arracan, Nov. 94, 1888. 

PaoBw, John Wright, aged 13, the be. 
loved son of Dr. F—, M.D., of l ya n ca a ter; 
March 6. 

B.AWLIE8, Frances, eld. dau. of John H —, 
Esq., late Bengal C. S.; In Connaught Ter- 
race, Feb. 20. 

IlcNHiKSTOK, Mm, reUct of W. II—, 
Esq.; at Muswell Hill, Feb. 19. 

Ren WICK, Amelia, 4th dau. of Capt. R—, 
li.N.: Honiton, Feb. 22. 

Ricbardbok, Harriet, aged 65, wife of 
Sir John R—, Knt., late one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas; in Bedford 


Square, March 2. 

Rioaud, Stephen P , Esq., ^|ed 64, Sa- 
vilian Professor of Astronomy m the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, after 18 hours ol in¬ 
tense Bufiering from a rupture of the sto- 
mach; in Pall Mall, March 16. 

Robertson, T. W., Esq., principal col- 
lector and Ma^slrate of Bellary; at Anun- 
tapoor, Dec. 16,1838. 

Rossi, Charles, Esq., R.A., aged 77, sculp- 
tor, in Cochrane Terrace, St. John’s Wood; 
Feb. 21. 

Rvder, Thomas, Esq., ac^ 09, at his 
house, Hendon, Middlesex; March 2. 

Seton, Milessa, eld. surviving child of 
M. C. S—, Esq., of Park Place, Paddington; 
March 2. 

Shaw, James, Esq., aged 70, of Rirming- 
ham; at Brighton, March 1. 

Short, Charles Taylor, ygst. son of Capt. 
W. T. S—, H.M. 62nd Regiment; Muul- 
mein, E./., Sept. 10, 18.36. 

SiMsoN, James Bruce, Esq., C.J., aged 
40; Bombay, Nov. 12,18^. 

Slater, Ellen Louisa, ygst. dau. of the 
late John S—, Esq., of Hall Place, St. John’s 
Wood; of fever, at Tium6, near Trieste, 
Feb. 13. 

Slocokbe, Betsey, aged 58, relict of Jo¬ 
seph S—, Esq., of Stockwell, Suny ; at 
Thornton Heath, Feb. 26. 

Skith, George, Esq., i^d 38, Bengal 
Med. Ser.; Guntoor, E./., Nov. 19,1638. 

Smith, Anna, the wife of John Lude 8~, 
Esq., late of Demeraia; at BlackbeatL I^eb. 
20 . 


Spooner, Thomas, Esq., aged 79; at Horn¬ 
sey, March 2. 

Spuroin, William, Esq., aged 71, of Brad- 
weli-near-the-Sea, Essex, FeR’24. 
Stanhope, Robert Henry, Cemunasder 


R.N., only surviving son of the late Col, the 
Hon. Heuv Fitzrov S—* who was yeats 
Groom of the Bedcoambdr to their late Ma¬ 
jesties C^ige III. and IV.; at the residencO 
of Mrs. Marx, Eaton Square, March 2. 

Stephen, Mrs. 81, widow of the late 
Rev. John S-—, Ll«D.; in Geoige Street, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 26. 

STEWA.UT, Mary, aged 30, 4th dau. of the 
late John S—, Esq ; at Clifton, Feb 21. 

SxiRLiNe, Patrick, Esq., aged 25, of Black- 
grange, North Brltun; atLaurieston Castle, 
near Edinburgh, March 10. 

Strong, Anne, aged 86, relict of Clement 
^muel S—, Esq.; at the house ofher sister, 
in Upper Seymour Street, Feb. 25. 

Ta-fLOR, Mrs., aged 97; Highbury Place, 
Feb. 25. 

Tewart, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of 
Edward T—, Esq. ; of Cuupland Castle, 
Northumberiimd, and of York Place, Port- 
man Square, of apoplexy, at Tillmouth Park, 
March 10. 

Tbackebay, Jane, aged 8 months, daup 
of William T—, Esq.; in Great Coram Street, 
March 15. 

ThttBston, Henry Creed, Esq.; at Ash¬ 
ford, Kent, Feb. 23. 

Toxkinson, Henry .fames, os^ son of 
the Rev. James T—, of Dorfbld, wDbeshire, 
and late of the Royal Horse Guards; at Tor- 
qij^, March 8. 

Tvlden, Eliza, wife of Sir John Maxwell 
T—, of Milsted Manor-house, Kent; at 
Malta, March 2. 

Watts, Reader, Esq.; Bushland Terrace, 
Plvmouth, March 9. 

Waruell, James, Esq., aged 67. 2nd son 
of the late James W—, Esq., Finchley, Mid- 
dlescx, at the residence ut his son-in-law, 
Charles Claridge, Esq., H M.C., Upjier Is¬ 
lington, Feb. 25. 

White, Charles N., Esq., aged 85, of 
Datchett; at Bomor l^ge, Feb. 29. 

Whitmore, Geoigiana. aged 64, dau. of 
the late Thomas W—, Esq,, of Apley Park, 
Shropshire; at Bath, March 14. 

WoRLET, Thomas, Esq., aged 74 ; on the 
Old Steyne, Brighton, March 12. 

WoRSLEV, Lieut.-Col. T., commanding 
28t^KegimeDt, N.I., at Meerut, E.I. ; Dec. 
2, 1838. 

WnioBT, Rev. Peter, aged 80, rector of 
Mark’s Tey, Essex, of the Holy^Trinity, 
Colchester, and of Baddiley, Cheshire, Mar. 

a 

Wrzgbt, Francis, Esq., aged 76; in Beau- 
mont Street, Maiylebone, March 10. 

Yates, William, aged 36, only surviving 
son of the late Thomas Y—, Eu., of Irwefl 
House, Lancashire; at Rome, Feb. 17> 


IJraUcTM JIfamogfM, 6c.. «v rtmvedhy Mr. F. tfatm, SO, Princet Streei, Sdmtmrghf Mr, Duncan Cttu^ 
hrU, 6. Buihanan StTwi, &atgoiP; MruMegler, jtVbey Bttik, Ab. 61, BauUwt St. Martin, Parir, 

Adam Smih, Etq., CaleuUtt, and can he fnrwardei'bg Book$»Bert from roerg pari the Kmgdim.] 
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DBSCHIFTIOM OF THE FORTRAIT IN THK Pi. ^ RR, OF 

A COURT BLANCHISSEUSE OF THE REION OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


Prior to the general breaking up of 
the ancient regime at the period of the 
French revolution, the successive house¬ 
holds of the sovereigns of France pre¬ 
sented ™aoy very carious features of 
feudality. The customs and manners 
of the middle ages were more or less 
retained in the palace with religious 
observance, even at a time when almost 
every family in the empire seemed be¬ 
witched with that mania for novelty for 
which the city of Paris was then, and 
has ever since continued to be, the 
birthplace. 

The plan of the royal household was 
first established by Philippe le Bel, and, 
though vast additions were made as 
times grew more luxurious, yet the 
ancient ground-work still continued; 
the kings and queens of France were 
attendetl by a certain set of officer^, 
male and female, who wore {lecnliar 
costumes and were subjected to tlie 
minutest rules of court etiquette. Some 
of these functionaries were not only 
noble but of the blood royal, jierform- 
ing the closest personal offices of valet 
«>r tire-wuinan; others, as in the in¬ 
stance of our blunchisseuse, belonged to 
the class of the respectable burgesses of 
citizens. No one was suffered to make 
dresses for her Majesty excepting the 
queen’s maiitua-maker, a point involv¬ 
ing no slight difficulty when the fair 
Majesty of Prance liappentnl to be as 
beautiful as poor Alarie Antoinette, 
whose first offence at the court of 
Prance was her declining the aid of the 
court dress-maker, who in a frumpish 
style had attired her grandmoti)er-in- 
law during a quarter of a century, and 
availing herself of the talent and genius 
of the then priestess of fashion, Ma- 
tlemoiselle Bertin. Fortunately for the 
peace of antique establishments, belles 
and beauties do not ascend thrones every 
day : the last beautiful woman who bad 
occupied the throne of France before 
the time of Marie Antoinette was Anne 
of Austria,* and her devotion to the 

• See tbese Portraits and Aicmoirs, July 1838 
and Ainril, 1839. 

Q Q—voii. xiy.—juNEj 1839. 


graceful but unvaried gm'b of Spain 
prevented her coming to issue with any 
of the ancient institutions of Philippe 
le Bel and his successors. It is one of 
thedistinguished attendants of her court 
whose singular but beautiful costume 
we now g^ve as an illustration. 

The most picturesqae-looking person 
in the royal household of France was 
undoubtraly the blanchiss&ise or Hn- 
gire, who in the time of Anne of Aus¬ 
tria prepared and presented at the 
toilettes of the king and queen those 
elaborate ruffs, cuffs, and collars—the 
graceful accessories of dress in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The term Ihigere, as is well known to 
ladies w'ho have visited Paris, applies 
especially to females who supply or 
renew' in their pristine beauty divers 
delicate articles of dress, which in oiir 
days of utilitarianism are as much ob¬ 
jects of solicitude to the fair as when 
the glorious pencils of Rubens and 
Vandyke immortalized the beauties of 
the courts of France and England. 
The l-ingcre was, however, a slight 
innovation made by the changes of 
fashion at the court of Anne of Austria, 
and blanchisseuxe is the term spec! ffeel 
in the patent under wiiich the fair 
official held her post. The likeness of 
the damsel who gives uientity to our 
portrait was probably preserved in this 
court costume on account of her great 
beauty, although her name lias not been 
considered of any moment, nt>r is that 
of the painter appended. The picture 
is in the collection of the King of 
France and considered a wonderfully 
fine portrait in an age when historical 
portrai^re was carried to a degree of 
perfection which modern art strives in 
vain to rival. Our blanchisscuse holds 
a square packet, containing the daily 
lingerie of the king and queen; she is 
attired in a round Breton c^p with a 
deep transparent curtain or bavolet 
which nearly reaches her waist and it is 
a head-dress far prettier than the Can- 
choisc and pays de Caux .caps seen at 
every modem fancy b.ill. Her gown 
is made of scarlet camlet or cloth, ami 
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over it there ap*"®" 

bordered with ttf^Wtro^p^ts. She 
wears elumsy ckoptMvP'Se' sabots, but 
we must not wonder at this, since the 
courtly feet of Bladlle. de la Fayette* 
and Clara de Hautfort* her contempo¬ 
raries arc enclosed in ochaussttre equally 
frightful though of richer materials. 
The whole costume of the court blan- 
chisscuse or fingere is in the peasant 
style which etiquette apparently re¬ 
quired that functionary to adopt. 

As some of the courtly domestic re¬ 
gulations of a distant day arc infinitely 
diverting, we have translated the fol¬ 
lowing from the notes appended to the 
Prince de Joinville’s History of St. 
Louis,” preserving the character of the 
ancient style in which it is written 

" Item —All the women attached to the 
kina's horsehold to have separate apart¬ 
ments, that 18 to say his quiltcr,t or she 
who may occupy her place ; the king’s 
laundress (hlanchinacuae), and the quern’s 
niantua makci Maitre^se Uaudran, his 
laundress tor table-cloths and all others who 
have ceitain olSres at court.” 

” Item.—Maitre Gentvan will purchase 
all the cloth and fur needful fur the king 
and queen.” 

" Item.—^The king’s wax-heater is to 
have threepence per day for wages.” 

" Item.—There is to be a fruiterer, a 
wolf-catchei, and a hirtl-calcher.” 

Hear ye this item lord treasurers 
and chancellors of the excherjuer, and 
marvel at the simplicity with which the 
revenues of the greatest kingrlom in 
Europe were arranged six centuries ago! 

” Item.—It is ordered that no one sleep 
in the treasury chamber but Monsieur Peter 
de C'onde and his vailct, likewise Maitre 
Martin Marcell, who counts out the monies.” 

” Item.—The salt keepers to have only 
two vai lets ; for everything they are to he 

• See these Portraits. 

f Tho Quitter was employed in preparing 
linings <<ir armour as well as doublets and eoun- 
ter|ianos, and in this ancient arrangement women 
were most reasonably em])luyed m every office 
that could properly be performed by them. Tlie 
uraplojment of men as dressmakers, makers of 
corseth, halK'rdashcrs, Ac., was a later corruption, 
vet very prevalent m England fiom the timo of 
KhAks)ieare till tho days of George II. We 
refei iii proof to his Catherine and Petrachio, 
where all tiie shrew’s dress and cap makeis are 
men. A woman’s t. ilor was a common trade as 
may 1 h» seen l>y a portrait of Garrick as Pir John 
Urute dn‘ssed in his wife’s walking dress which 
he ba*. jiisl seized upon and u tormenting her 
laih.i. 


paid but six deniers wages; they are to take 
care that the maitre d’hotel be not extra- 
vf^nt of salt.” 

“ Item.—'There are to be seven fruiterers 
and three varlots to make the king’s candles 
—one of them is to assist in serving the fruit.” 

” Item.—^I'he king at his table to have at 
Easter only figs, nuts, and raisins.” 

” Item.—Two butlers to lay the king's 
table cloths, and Qaleran de Nappes is the 
person who prepares the king’s seat. There 
are to be two hood bearers.” 

So likewise in the royal kitchen the 
drollest regulations were established; 
there were among other functionaries, 
two blowers, “ one of whom shall be 
under the other, they will eat at court 
and take care that the king's soup when 
on the fire be not smoked or burned.” 
Tliese liuiuun substitutes for bellows 
hatl therefore to blow the fire with 
their mouths and doubtless felt injured 
when that ingenious machinery depri¬ 
ved them of occupation, and we are n<it 
aware whether it be upon record that 
these cx-blowcrs received just and am¬ 
ple comiKnaution at the hands of their 
royal masters. Still mechanism, how¬ 
ever skilful its construction might be, 
would not watch the royal soup and 
prevent smoking or burning—all-eon- 
quering steam even, applied as it has 
been to culinary economy, fails without 
the aid of poor “cooky” in doing the 
roast of liege or lord to a turn. So late as 
the days of Louis XI., the king’s prime 
queux or hcad-e(M>k had, after the 
trumpet sound which announced that 
the royal repast was served, to take his 
appointed place in the sovereign's pre¬ 
sence, holding a white wand in one 
hand and a large bunch of keys in the 
cither, with the latter to unlock the 
silver platco and bowls from their va¬ 
rious beaufets and depositories. This 
detail will give some idea of a certain 
portion of tlie internal domestic ar¬ 
rangements of the palacc.from the time 
of Philippe le Bel in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, to that of Louis XIIl. and the 
regency of Anne of Austria. It was 
Louis XIV., sou of that queen, who 
laid over these antique establishments 
such monstrous superstrata of etiquette 
that all the simplicity of former times 
observable at court during his father’s 
reign and moUier’s regency was en¬ 
tirely hidden under a cumbrous, expen¬ 
sive, and auk ward code of cercmoniul. 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC.—No. 1.' 

AWAY TO THE GREENWOOD. 


Away to the greenwood ! why tarry weihere ? 

To the dim shady coverts where coucheth the deer; 

Where tall boughs are wavin|» should now be our home ; 

Where bright flowers are springing tnir footsteps slioiild roam. 

Soon skies will be clouded and young leaves grow sere, 

Then away to the greenwootl! why tarry we here ? 

There’s a charm in each glimpse of the sweet summer's sky. 
There’s a spell in each'wind that whirls wantonly by, 

To chase away sadness .and wile away care, 

Till the spirits, unburden’d, rise buoyant as air. 

Hark I the birds’ merry music is borne to the ear— 

Oh ! away to the greenwood ! why tarry we here ? 

Leave the cit to his toil and his traflic all day, 

To the turmoil and trouble that darken his way ; 

Our senses are finer, our pleasures more pure. 

More lasting than aught that dull gold can procure 
Oh, freedom’s a goddess that hath no compeer. 

Then away to the greenwood! why tarry we here r 

T. W. 


THE RAPE OF THE VENETIANS; 

OR, 

ULRICO AND BIANCA. 

A Talf of Ihp Tenth Century. 

HY I'ROKKSSOlt CARLO PEl'OLI, M.A., U.P.ll., OF THK UNIVERSITY OE BOLOGNA. 


Tiik last day of January, anno 036, 
was drawing to its close, and the moon, 
having reached the full, was shedding 
bright beams upon the placid lake 
where rests, in the midst of its waters, 
that wondrous evidence of Itidian power 
and skill—Venice the beautiful. The 
winds were hushed, and the softened 
air seemed to announce the near ap¬ 
proach of spring; all was tranquil, ex¬ 
cept when the pervading silence was 
interrupted by an occasional plash of 
slow moving oars or the merry song of 
the gondoliers by whom they were set 
in motion. At length they even had 
ceased to disturb witl) the carol of their 
voices or the beating of their oars 
the lieavenly quiet of the surrounding 
waters. Each child of earth seemed, 


indeed, to have found in sleep a 
sweet forgetfulness of daily toil, save 
that smaller portion of created beings 
whom corroding care, or the torments 
of unrequited or doubtful love, rendered 
restless and miserable—to them, indeed, 
this night of calm brought no repose. 
Among the latter was one who, seated 
at her window, with her head suppoHed 
upon her hand, was gazing intently on 
the heavens, as if revolving within her 
mind dear but melancholy recollections- 
Her light tresses fell negligently over 
her fair brow, and over her delicate 
neck, whilst her beautiful blue eyes, 
bathed in tears, bespoke the secret grief 
of her heart. By iier^side stood one 
otlier female child of eardi, whoso 
countenance expressed affectionate sym. 

Q Q 2 
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The Rape the Venetians. [[court mao. otc. 


pathy with her afflicted friend. For 
a while they were both dlent; then 
the latter turning to her companion^ 
said— 

" Dearest Bianca, will you be always 
thus sorrowful ? shall 1 never again 
behold a smile upon your lips, or see 
your eyes free from tears 

Aroused from her meditations by this 
address, the other replied— 

“ Tell me, Lucy, what cause have I 
for joy ? Do not bid me cease to weep, 
for I find no relief but in tears. Would 
that to-morrow’s sun might never rise! 
Oh! that I could die before this dreaded 
marriage.” 

She was silent, and covering her face 
with her hands, wept bitterly. 

“ Be calm, dearest,” resumed her 
friend, “ and dismiss these gloomy ap¬ 
prehensions ; for, indeed, 1 see no just 
cause for so much grief. Prospects 
like your’8 would be to many girls a 
source of boundless joy, and in most 
your lot would excite envy. The house 
of Badoero, to which you are about to 
be united, rivals in nobility and riches 
that of the Candiani from which you 
derive your birth. Your future lius- 
band is young, handsome in person, of 
tried valour in arms, and sure to .attain 
a high post in our country's service. 
This union affords consolation to your 
father—comfort and hope to your coun¬ 
try ; never has the annual solemnization 
of marriage been celebratetl with such 
evidences of universal joy. Amidst so 
much rejoicing, then, do not you .alone 
be "sorrowing ; let the thought of a 
happy future dispel this gloom.” 

“ Oh! why talk to me of rank and 
riches.? You know, Lucy, that I des¬ 
pise these empty, fugitive vanities ; the 
dearest blessing of m}' life springs from 
the affections of the heart. Ah! you 
can never have loved ! Love, that from 
the earliest years of ray youth has held 
dominion over me; the love that was 
first awakened by pity has for ever 
banished from my bosom every joy. 
Poor Ulrico! though numbered among 
the dead, you still live in my heart. 
Of humble rank, left a destitute orphan 
dependant upon the bounty of others, 
your mind was enriched with the no¬ 
blest sentiroraits, that endeared you to 
me more than all these proud patricians 
{glorying in wealth, which is their’s by 


the capricious ^11 alone of blind For¬ 
tune.” 

“ Blessed Virgin !" exdaimed her 
companion, and will you always in¬ 
dulge these foolish, strange ideas ? Let 
the memory of Ulrico still be dear to 
you, but do not torment yourself for 
one who has already been dead two 
years, and who, were he still living, 
could never be your’s.” 

" I know too well that my father 
would never have consented to my 
union with a young man whom com¬ 
passion had induced him to shelter and 

} )rotect< But whilst free I might blame- 
essly think of him, lament him, con¬ 
secrate to him my best affections.— 
To-morrow deprives me of this ray only 
consolation, and the name of Ulrico can 
never again escape my lips unfollowed 
by remorse.” 

At these words Bianca’s head droop¬ 
ed upon her bosom, and she remained 
long absorbed in thought, until the 
touching caresses of Lucy gently roused 
her from her gloom. After many en¬ 
treaties she was induced to seek repose; 
but the sorrowing Bianca found no 
peace in sleep: her mind was too cruelly 
agitated to admit of tranquil repose, 
and if her eyelids, weary with weeping, 
closed for a few minutes, frightful 
dreams disturbed the brief quiet, and 
her tears flowed afresh. 

Thus passed the heavy night,— 

" At last, the golden oricntall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan t«j open fayre. 

And i’hoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his 
mate. 

Came dauncing forth, shaking his dcawie 
. . hay re. 

And hurl'd his glistering beams through 
glejomy ayre.” 

The morning dawned, and the ways of 
Venice, thronged with people whose 
dress and looks bespoke a season of 
festivity, resounded with merriment and 
music. The citizens were assembling 
in crowds to celebrate the Sokmnitd dei 
Maritag^i. Some were on their way to 
the houses of the brides, to accompany 
them to the church; others were at¬ 
tracted to the scene by the pomp and 
splendour of the ceremonial, which was 
one of ancient institution, and still cele¬ 
brated with the greatest magnificence. 
On the first day of February in every 
year newly-married couples received 
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the nuptial benediction in the church of 
San Pietro in Castello, and it was a day 
hailed with universal rejoicin/j. For in 
a free city, such as Venice then was, 
frequent and well chosen marriages 
were not unimportant to the public 
good ; they were, on the contrary, an 
occasion of gladness to the citizens, who 
hoped from the offspring of these unions 
increase of power and greatness to the 
state. Thus a common joy seemed to 
have united the whole population of 
Venice into ’one family; there was a 
delighted interchange of congratulations 
and happy presages; all felt and ex¬ 
pressed cheerful ho]:)es. The windows 
and walls of the houses in those streets 
through which the procession was to 
pass were hung with chjth of rich and 
various hues; the canals that flowed 
through the city were covered with 
boats bedecked with streamers, fes¬ 
toons, and garhuids of flowers. 

“ Alas!” cried Bianca, as the clamour 
of the throng in the street, and the 
sound of bustle within the house arrested 
her attention, “ the hour is come; there 
only remains to resign myself to my 
fate.” 

She arose, and with !ier friend en¬ 
tered the room in which her attendants 
were waiting with her bridal dress. 
Having arranged the beautiful tresses 
of her fair hair, they phiced upon her 
head a crown of gold and sapphire, and 
adjusted a long veil which, without 
concealing her face, descended in grace¬ 
ful folds from her forehead to her feet. 
Her dress was of purple richly orna¬ 
mented with gold and embroidery; 
from her neck hung a long gold chain 
of exquisite workmanship. But though 
thus superbly arrayed, the paleness and 
profound melancholy of her counte¬ 
nance accorded rather with the gloom 
of funeral rites than the glad pomp of 
the hymeneal altar. With a resolute 
effort, however, to confine her grief 
within her own breast, she descended 
to her father, Pietro Candiani III., then 
supreme governor of the state. With 
him were many noble ladies assembled 
to honour her by their presence at the 
ceremony. She received the affection¬ 
ate embrace and warm blessing of her 
father, and followed by the splendid 
eortdge joined the other brides who 
were awaiting her arrival to proceed 


together to the church. They were in 
number thirty, all beautiful, all in the 
first bloom of their years, all magnifi* 
cent with costliest ornaments. A long 
band of noble matrons accompanied 
them, each attended by pages bearing 
in their hands small caskets containing 
pearls, chains of gold, necklaces of 
gems, and numerous valuable jewels 
intended as dowries of the brides. The 
bridegrooms followed w-ith a train of 
relatives, friends, and domestics. Mu¬ 
sicians preceded the coi’tcge, and spec¬ 
tators without number attended the 
procession. All were anxious to obtain 
a view, and every expedient was adopted 
to accomplish their purpose. 

The church of San Pietro was then 
the largest in Venice; thither the mul¬ 
titude bent their steps. The bridal 
party was met by the priests, and all 
having assembled in the church, the 
ceremony commenced. The gaze of 
the surrounding motionless throng was 
fixed u])on the scene at the altar; the 
profnundest reverence w’a.s painted in 
every countenance; not a breath was 
audible; when the almost awful silence 
was suddenly broken by loud cries of. 
“ To arms! to arms I” —" To plunder!” 
was the reply thundered from a hun¬ 
dred terrific voices, as a band of armed 
men, with savage look and dress, burst 
in upon the congregated people. In 
an instant all was tumult. “ Mercy, 
mercy I’ ’-Hi the Narentsini ! the Naren- 
bmi!” exclaimed the citizens. Words 
cannot describe the terror and confu¬ 
sion of that moment. The most timid 
endeavoured to escape; some, entangled 
by their dress, were thrown to the 
ground and only served to hinder the 
flight of others; some fled for refuge 
to the altars; others clung fur protec¬ 
tion around the crucifixes; whilst the 
most daring pressed fbrw’ard to repulse 
the invaders. But what power have 
an unprepared few to repel the assault 
of an armed troop of brigands? Vain 
then was the daring of the bold. Some 
were killed; some wounded; the rest 
were compelled to yield to the over¬ 
whelming numbers of the Narentani, 
who, meeting with no iurthcr resist¬ 
ance seized the terrified brides in their 
arms, and carried them off toge^er . 
with the caskets of jew^s.. In the 
first moment of the tumult -Bia^du^'hud 
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clasped her arms around a pillar, de-. 
termined to preserve her hold so long 
as she retained the breath of life. Two 
brigands had attacked her, and irritated 
at such resistance in a feeble girl, point¬ 
ing their swords at her breast, threat¬ 
ened her with instant death, when 
another arrived whose dress and bear¬ 
ing seemed to distinguish him as the 
chief of the band. Bianca alone ap¬ 
peared to be the object of his anxious 
search. He discovered her, and dart¬ 
ing forward commanded the tw'o to 
withdraw. Without uttering a single 
word to her, he placed himsdf by her 
side, and raising a little the ample hat 
which almost wholly concealed his fea¬ 
tures exhibited his face to her view. 
She saiV it, and fell pale and senseless 
to the ground. 

^ear the church were waiting ves¬ 
sels in which the brigands placed their 
captives and plunder. Most of the 
maidens had swooned, but those in 
whom consciousness remained, suppli¬ 
cated the mercy of their captors, with 
tears imploring them to compassionate 
their youth, to pity the anguish of their 
disconsolate parents; eagerly offering 
all their jewels as the price of their 
liberty. But the robbers were deaf to 
entreaty, and only replied by threat¬ 
ening blows if they were not silent; 
the unhappy sufferers, confined under 
the deck, implored of heaven relief in 
immediate death. 

Bianca, however, was not with the 
rest. She had been conveyed into ano¬ 
ther vessel, and placed upon cushions 
in a little cabin. Her pallid counte¬ 
nance, livid and stiffened limbs would, 
but for her quick and heavy breathing, 
have rendered it doubtful whether she 
still lived. By her side stood a hand¬ 
some young man of noble appearance, 
who seemed greatly agitated; desire 
and fear were ^temately mingled with 
an expression of tender love for her 
who lay insensible before him. After 
some time a few deep sighs gave signs 
of returning life; she feebly extended 
her arms, opened her eyes, but closed 
them again immediately, as if unable 
to bear the light. In a hollow voice 
she repeated frequently the name of 
Lucy, but receiving no reply, the re¬ 
collection of her past terror seenied 
suddenly to flash upon her mind; all 


trembling she looked around, and ex¬ 
claimed, Alas! where are my com¬ 
panions ; where is my father; and I— 
miserable me—where am I?” 

" You are here, with a friend," re¬ 
plied the young man; “ do not fear, 
you are with Ulrico.” 

<'Ulricoi’’ exclaimed the maiden; 
" Ulrico is long since dead !*’ 

No; he lives, and lives for you 
alone, tiook at me, Bianca ; give me 
one cheering smile; speak to me one 
kind word. Oh! how many long, dis¬ 
consolate days have I passed far from 
you ! How has my heart yearned for 
the moment of reunion. At length the 
wished-for day is arrived; I have 
avenged my former wrongs; I have 
rescued you from an unworthy rival ; 
and now that you are with me, I envy 
not the fortune of kings ; the angels ot 
heaven are scarcely hajtpier than I.” 

Bianca listened to these words in 
amazement; then indignation quickly 
restoring her strengUi, she rose upon her 
feet, haughtily exclaiming—Wretch ! 
do you dare to talk to me of love ? Am 
I then so degraded as to become the 
mistress of a base robber.? You are 
not Ulrico, though in features you re¬ 
semble him; he was noble, brave, cour¬ 
teous ; he would never have risen in 
arms against his native country, nor 
offered to me this insult. But think 
not to rejoice in my misery ; if none 
come to my succour—^if I am abandoned 
by all—yet will I not suffer this igno¬ 
miny. I—I alone, will be my own de¬ 
fender; I will seek the refuge of the 
innocent—I shall know how to die." 

.** Bianca," replied Ulrico, "you alone 
in all the world could address to me 
such words with impunity. I a rob¬ 
ber.? I a traitor? You are deceived, 
Bianca, you are deceived. My deeds 
are blameless, I myself am not the ab¬ 
ject dependent you thought me. But 
I pity the error which leads you to 
judge of me according to the false fame 
of my birth. Know, Bianca, that I 
am not a Venetian ; 1 am of Narenta; 
there my ancestors held dominion. I 
do not, therefore, outrage my country, 
but deffend it. Mine are not the incur- 
.sions of a robber, but the just reprisals 
of war. And who can impute to me 
blame, if once alone 1 visit you with 
what a thousand and a thousand times 
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your people have inflicted on mine? 
Have they never put our towns to the 
sword and flames—‘have they never de* 
vastated our lands and made a prey of 
our wives and children ? And 1, was 
not I myself torn by the Venetians 
from my mother^ and constrained to 
endure, under your roof, the pity of a 
master ? Oh ! you do not know how 
burdensome, how outraging to every 
feeling of the vanquished is the cold 
pity of the powerful and prosperous! 
In bitter misery have I suffered it, for 
in my heart I was no slave. Think 
then with what rapture I learned the 
truth of my birth. 1 fled from your 
house, causing a report that 1 was 
drowned in swimming across the lake; 
but my heart remained with you, and 
1 swore to make you mine, even at the 
peril of my life. And now that I have 
accomplished my fondest liopes, will 
you alone dash from my lips the cup 
of happiness ? will you hate him living, 
whom dead you ■ so passionately la¬ 
mented ?” 

Whilst he thus spoke, the face of 
Bianca was alternately pale and flushed: 
at last she burst into tcar.s, and wept 
so violently that her heart seemed 
breaking. After some silence she ex¬ 
claimed, sobbing— 

“ Oh ! God ! to whom have I given 
my heart; upon whom have I placed 
my aflections ? Ah! wretched me, 1 
have loved the enemy of ray country." 

She ceased, completely overcome by 
excess of grief. 

“ Say rather you have fixed your 
affections upon one whose contem¬ 
plation of your worth and beauty— 
whose love for you has filled bis soul 
with noble and generous feelings— 
whose soul, through force of constant 
contemplation, has grown into the re¬ 
semblance of the thing it looked upon. 
And during the two years that we have 
been parted, in like manner us your 
heart has continually—I know it has— 
fed upon the rec<»llection of him you 
thought no more, so the thought—the 
ho{>e of returning to you—of possessing 
you—of placing you where 1 could 
freely devote myself to your happiness 
has been my sole life-spring, the source 
of every other thought and wish. Time 
has worked no change in me but an 
increase of love. Why then dwell 


upon whence I am, rather than what I 
am ? Come, oh 1 come, Bianca, with 
me to my own country! There you 
will be honoured, adored as an angel 
sent from heaven to rejoice the earth. 
There together we will lead a life of 
purity and peace; my mind will be 
strengthened for every trial when I 
shall have you for my companion and 
wife." 

I your wife!” cried the maiden; 
“ I the wife of an alien, of the foe of 
niy country ? Sooner would I die— 
not one—but a hundred deaths. Know 
you not that I was brrn free, in a free 
land ? Have you forgotten that 1 am 
an Italian; that the women of Italy are 
citizens rather than lovers and wives ? 
Oh! if ever intoxicated with love I 
should <lare to plight ray faith to one 
whose sword would ever be lifted 
against my brothers, I .should expect 
the earth to open beneath my feet, or 
to be struck by the withering fire from 
heaven.” 

Ulrico’s countenance, as she uttered 
these words, gradually changed from 
an expression of intense affection to a 
look of wild astonishment, and when 
she had finished he turned from her 
exclaiming, " Woe ! woe ! What is 
life to me now ? You would not speak 
thus if you loved me ! Alas ! my fond 
heart! how cruelly art thou deceived. 
No! no! you do not love me—you 
never did§ love me ! Oh ! if there 
burned in your heart one single spark 
of the affection I bear you, your 
thoughts would be fixed on the hap¬ 
piness of our union, and the joyous 
prospect of our being siirruunded bj"^ 
dear and innocent chilciren.” 

“ Cease, cease, the thought alone 
makes me shudder, miserable inde(>d 
would be my life were 1 to become a 
mother only to behold my chiklren 
hastening in the ranks of the stranger 
to spread devastation over the land of 
ray birth. Using their strength only to 
destroy their mother's own kindred ! 
Their song of triumpii would be re¬ 
sponded to by the funeral dirge of my 
brothers and their offspring; to their 
triumph would succeed the slavery anrl 
ruin of my country. No! Ulrico, I 
have loved you—truly—deeply—while 
1 thought you a friend j but ray heart 
recoils with horror from the traitorpua 
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love of my country’s enemy«l No! our 
union now must never be; I will not 
brand myself with eternal shame—I will 
not brave the malediction of heaven ! 
If you love roe you ivill seek my hap¬ 
piness not my misery. Leave me then, 
restore me to my father; and that no 
ill may befall you, place me with my 
companions alone in a boat, we shall 
know how to use the oars and work 
our way to the shore.” 

“ I leave you, Bianca ? I cannot. Do 
you see these tears ? They are the first 
I have ever shed; they flow from the 
conviction that you hate me.” 

Happy would it be for me could I 
hate you ! I should nc»t then suffer 
this cruel anguish; nor have for ever to 
bewail ‘that you were not born an 
Italian." 

“ Down with the sails ! man the oars 
or we are lost! Ulrico ! Ulrico ! Where 
is Ulrico ? where is the captain ?” were 
the sounds in accents of despair which 
suddenly broke upon their ears. Ulrico 
rushed upon the deck and discovered 
that which, from the rapid obscuring of 
the sky and violent tossing of the 
vessel, he must have perceived long 
previously had he been able to divert 
his mind frera the all-absorbing subject 
by which it was engrossed. A fearful 
tempest had arisen, the waves rolled 
high, the winds raged, black and threat¬ 
ening clouds gathered above their 
heads. The little barks of ti|ie Naren- 
tani, ill-adapted to so rough a sea, 
could no longer sail in company but 
were scattered here and there in mani¬ 
fest danger of foundering upon some of 
the rocks. The rain fell in torrents; 
the men benumbed and terrified seemed 
to resign all hope of reaching the shore. 
A huge wave breaking over one vessel 
had overturned it, and the sailors, pre¬ 
cipitated into the lake, were struggling 
to save themselves from impending de¬ 
struction. Of the ten or twelve thus 
contending with the billows a few es¬ 
caped ; but others, with mis-timed 
avarice unwilling to relinquish their 
booty, fastened around their bodies the 
stolen caskets and by their weight were 
sunk. The fate of these increased the 
despair of their companions, who re¬ 
duced to the last extremity and loosing 
all confidence in their own efforts, be¬ 
took themselves to prayers and suppli¬ 


cations, vowing to their several saints 
offerings and pilgrimages, as if to that 
moment they had been good and holy 
Christians. At length ube vessels ap¬ 
proached the shores of Caorle and all 
hailed the sight of land. Ulrico alone 
would not consent to enter that port, 
and tried both tiireats and persuasion 
to induce them to continue their way 
to Narenta. But vain was his oppo¬ 
sition ; for the sailors, by their fear of 
death rendered careless of his authority, 
steered their vessels to the nearest shore. 

Not far from the port rose a ruggetl 
and precipitous mountain, shaded how¬ 
ever in summer by the rich foliage of 
many trees and <lelighting the eye with 
luxuriant verdure, here and there alone 
bearing moss and stunted shrubs. The 
Narentani, leading their captives, as¬ 
cended this steep, for it was their cus¬ 
tom never to pass without visiting a 
grotto on the mountain side, and in 
their blind superstition they would 
have feared to incur the wrath of 
heaven had they neglected to see the 
solitary inhabitant of the cavern. Ul¬ 
rico, though no believer in such folly, 
w'as compelled to yield to their will to 
avoid the suspicion and anger of his 
companions. Cursing therefore the 
tempest and Caorle, that had presented 
itself in so evil a moment, he ap¬ 
proached Bianca, encouraged her not 
to be alarmed at what she might see, 
and in silence walked by her side. 

Arrived nearly at the summit of the 
mountain, they entered a grotto, the 
narrow entrance of which scarcely 
admitted a ray of light. Enormous 
pendant, half-detached stones almost 
closed the mouth of the cave ; a gloom 
and horror pervaded the place that 
chilled the blood of even the most 
courageous. As they reached the in¬ 
terior a shrill voice issued from the 
bottom, uttering these words:— 

" Oh, God 1 that punisheth the 
wicked, I thank thee that 1 am 
avenged.” The speaker was an aged 
woman lying upon a miserable pallet: 
the paleness of her cheek, her dim and 
sunken eye, betokened extreme infir¬ 
mity. A little lamp burning at her 
side threw its feeble light upon a face 
in which grief and pride were marked 
in strong characters ,* and by the same 
light were seen, at a little distance 
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from the bed, the heads and limbs of 
dead bodies which had not yet received 
sepulture. The sight was one of horror 
to the timid girls, and Bianca had 
turned to Ulrico to inquire its meaning, 
when the old woman with a strong 
effort raised herself upon her bed and 
looking around, said :— 

“ Which among you is the niece of 
Pietro Candiano ?” 

Ulrico wished to speak, and with 
merciful deception to conceal the trutii: 
but Bianca prevented him and with 
conddenee replied, “You see her before 
you ; I am she.” 

“ Maiden, you come long expected ; 
for more than thirty years have I im¬ 
plored heaven to grant that one of your 
family might enter my dwelling. Come, 
you shall receive a welcome truly 
worthy of the name you bear.” 

Ulrico approached l.cr, saying in 
tones of tenderness, “JMothcr, good Ul- 
frida, do not disturb yourself; do not 
aggravate the infirmity which oppresses 
you. Let me conduct these maidens 
into the neighbouring grotto, for their 
presence only embitters the grief you 
suffer. Forget your p.ist misfortunes, 
nor seek to avenge them upon her who 
participates not in the crimes of her 
fathers.” 

“ Is it your voice, Ulrico, that 1 hear, 
or do I listen to an enemy ? Ah ! how 
true it is that slavery corrupts and de¬ 
bases the heart! Do you feel com- 
assion for her? Would you shield 
er from my wrath? Be silent, un¬ 
worthy descendant of a noble race; re¬ 
member that yOur father pardoned not, 
nor spared the wives and infants of 
his foes. Lead elsewhere, my Naren- 
tani, these maidens. Leave her only 
with me that before I die I may taste 
the long-sighed-for pleasure of ven¬ 
geance. Oh! that all her kindred were 
with her, that I might bathe with their 
blood the ground 1 have so many years 
watered with my tears.” 

Ulrico endeavoured to move Ulfrida 
to gentler thoughts, but finding his 
efforts inefficient, grasped Bianca by 
the hand and turned to quit the cavern. 
But the Narentani regarding Ulfrida 
with the deepest veneration because she 
had been the wife of one of their most 
valiant kings, and was held in awe by 
the people as a necromancer, opposed 


Ulrico and stood in readiness to draw 
their swords. Bianca perceiving this 
and that the youth, notwithstanding his 
courage, might die without the power 
to rescue her, left the right hand of 
Ulrico, and turning to the old wmnan, 
said “ Kind mother, pity my misfor- 
tunes. Why do I deserve to suffer 
punishment? What have I done ?” 

“ What evil had ray wretched chil¬ 
dren committed against your uncle?” 
cried Ulfrida. See yonder those naked 
heads and cold bones lying scattered 
without interment: behold all that re¬ 
mains to me of them; see to what the 
fierce cruelty of your uncle has reduced 
me ! I was a wife—a mother; 1 was 
surrounded by every blessing:—in one 
day I became a widow, childless, poor, 
abandoned. I w'cpt—there were none 
to dry my tears; no voice remained to 
speak to me the words of affection ; in 
the wide world there was not one to 
love the miserable Ulfrida. Thirty 
desolate years have I passed far from 
human society, with no other conso¬ 
lation than the thought, the hope of 
vengeance. Tlie open light of the 
sun doubled the anguish of my afflic¬ 
tion ; so that, shut within the gloom of 
this cavern, night and day I have wept 
over the remains of ray children ; nor 
have I sought the fresh air, except 
when glaring lightnings flashed along 
the sky, and the fury of conflicting 
winds troubled the ocean. When seated 
on the solitary rock, if 1 have seen any 
of your ships in peril, raising my voice 
amid the thunder’s r«jar, I have prayed 
that the waves might engulph the ves¬ 
sels and all on board; that the angry 
billows sweeping over your land might 
wash away both habitations and inha¬ 
bitants. I swore to the God of death 
and of the tempest, that the bones of 
my children should lie unburied till 
washed by the blood of one of the Cfui- 
diani. Now, will you, maiden, that 
1 fail to my oath, and die as 1 have 
lived, despairing ? No, no 1 

“ Think,” interrupted Bianca, “ that 
in you life is departing ; that in a brief 
interval you must appear before Hnu, 
who pardons those alone who have 
pardoned.” 

“ Pardon! pardon! is a base word. 
To him who nas lost all, nothing re¬ 
mains but vengeance. Ah! w(m; if 
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tyrants did not know that the wrath 
oftlie oppressed never sleeps! Woe I 
if the injured forgot that there still 
remains to them a sword ! Well did 
the Narentani remember this, and your 
uncle gathered not the fruit of his vic¬ 
tory. He died, but 1 did not see him 
expire, I did not see him in the agonies 
he indicted upon my children. Now 
you shall afford me the joy 1 thai lost: 
you shall die, long and slowly tortured, 
as my heart has been tortured.” 

My poor father! *’ said Bianca, 
for you alone 1 grieve in dying. 
We shall never meet again !” 

' And was it given to me to see again 
my children? But no more of this 
delay: an'd since this arm is too feeble 
to plunge the steel in your heart, do 
you, my faithful people, supply my 
weakness: kill her before me—there— 
as she stands—kill her !” 

The swords of the Narentani were 
drawn, and their hands uplifted to deal 
the blow; Ulrico had thrown himself 
between them and the object of their 
vengeance, when two men burst breath¬ 
less into the cavern, exclaiming— 

“ Quick, quick! to arms! to arms! 
the Venetians are already at the foot 
of the mountain; they have mastered 
our men on the shore, and put them to 
the sw'ord.” 

At this announcement the Narentani 
stood petriffed—and then, with Ulrico 
at their head, rushed from the cave. 
Bianca’s heart revived at this prospect 
of rescue; yet dreading the chances of 
the contest, she cried to Ulrico, “ If in 
the battle’s ranks you meet my father, 
at least spare his life.” .... She would 
have added an entreaty that he would 
not rashly expose his own, but timidity, 
and the thought that he was in arms 
against her own family sealed her lips. 

The anger of the old woman kindled 
at finding herself thus deserted and 
her commands disregarded, and she 
cursed heaven and fortune for the suc¬ 
cess that always attended the Venetian 
arms. And losing in her rage all power 
mex her reason, she started upon her 
feet, attempting with her own arm to 
slay hfer victim. But nature yielding 
under the weight of years, and ex¬ 
hausted by the long conflict of violent 
passions, she was unequal to the effort, 
and tell convulsed upon the bed. The 


dimmed eye, and frightful contortions 
of her limbs and features announced 
that the hand of death was upon her. 
'fhe ruling passion still strong in death 
—she called upon her children, as if 
present, to come to her aid ; then again 
bewailing their death, she imprecated 
the curse of heaven upon their mur¬ 
derers. But when her wandering eyes 
rested upon a little image of the Ma¬ 
donna, standing in a niche of the wall, 
the wrinkles upon her brow relaxed, 
the tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and thoughts of peace and penitence 
seemed to take possession of her mind. 
Bianca, in compassion to her sufferings, 
had kept at a distance; but when she 
saw the fierce tempest subsided, she 
drew near to offer comfort and conso¬ 
lation in her mortal agonies. She wiped 
the cold damp from her temples, held 
to her parched and livid lips the cooling 
cup, and with words of hope and affec¬ 
tion attempted to soothe her. As if, 
however, the voice of the maiden re¬ 
kindled her former wrath, Ulfrida 
spurned her from her side, and clench¬ 
ing her grizzly hair with her hands, 
with the howl of a maniac breathed 
her last. 

The sight of the corpse, surrounded 
by the unburied Imnes, the deep silence 
that succeeded those terrific cries, the 
horror and gloom of the cavern, struck 
terror into the heart of Blanca. A low, 
hollow moaning sounded at that instiint 
upon her ear, and not perceiving that 
it proceeded from the cave in which 
her weeping companions were impri¬ 
soned, her excited imagination conjured 
up strange, hideous forms ; tiie naked, 
scattered bones united, clothed them¬ 
selves with nerves and ffesh, and stood 
before her in frightful, threatening at¬ 
titudes. They approached and stretch¬ 
ed out their blood-stained hands to 
grasp her, but terrified she darted from 
her phantom persecutors to the mouth 
of the grotto, and fell senseless upon 
the rock. On recovering she became 
conscious of her delusion, but only to 
exchange imaginary for real dread. 

" Alas!” she said, “ ray loved fkther 
may at this moment be covered with 
wounds . . . my countrymen may be 
unable to resist the fierce impetuosity 
of the Narentani, and we shall all 
made miserable captives. And Ulrico, 
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he still live? Oh! if he is slain 
in the fight! . . . But what should Ul- 
rico be to me ? Is he not a foe to my 
country ? Oh! that he were not so!... 
And here, as if to dispel distracting 
thoughts, she rose, and leaning against 
the stone before the entrance of the 
cavern, stood listening. 

All was silent; but soon she heard 
a hollow indistinct sound, like the dis¬ 
tant roaring of waves. By degrees 
the noise approached, growing louder 
and louder us it drew near. Bianca’s 
heart beat quick with fear. Was it the 
sign of defeat or triumph ? Whatever 
the result, would the victory be to her 
a joyful one ? 

She listened more attentively ; clear 
and distinct came the cry that from her 
childhood was wont to rouse all the 
leelings of her soul. 

“ Marco I long live San Marco ! San 
Marco, and liberty 1” 

She heard the clashing of weapons, 
the groans of the dying, the oaths of 
the vanquished, the joyful shouts of 
the victors. 

“ God favours the arms of my coun¬ 
trymen,” said Bianca; “ they approach; 
soon I may see my father.” 

Nor was she deceived. On the re¬ 
treat of the invaders with their captives, 
the incensed Venetians had flown to 
arms. They embiurked, and regardless 
of the storm, fiursued the Narentani to 
Cuorle. Having slain the guards in the 
port, they climbed the rugged moun¬ 
tain, and confronted their enemies. 

The contest was fierce and bloody, 
with dreadful slaughter on cither side ; 
until thq^. Narentani, overpowered by 
the force of the Venetians, turned in 
flight, or fell beneath their swords. 
When Ulrico perceived the decrease of 
his numbers,and that the few remaining 
were mostly wounded, he attempted to 
retreat into safety; not indeed flying 
from death, but his love for Bianca, 
and his desire to restore peace and pros¬ 
perity to his country, rendered life 
still dear to him. He rushed preci¬ 
pitately with his little band into the 
cavern. “ Alas 1" exclaimed Bianca, 
sedng him with fierce looks, starting 
eyes, and all besprinkled with blood, 
“ Alas! you are wounded.” 

“ Yes! but this blood which you see," 
(and here he pointed to his sword,) " is 


the blood of ray enemies. Come, 1 have 
not lost all whilst you remain to me.” 

Thus saying he seized the maiden, 
without replying to her reiterated in¬ 
quiries aftw the safety of her father; 
and unmoved by her tears and prayers, 
turned to the opposite side of the cave. 
In passing the pallet upon which lay 
the corpse of Ultrida, he heaved a deep 
sigh, exclaiming, “ Happy Ulfrida, you 
live not to behold the shame and ruin 
of your people.” Striking into a path 
cut in the living stone, he hoped to 
pass unobserved to the shore, and 
thence regain a place of safety. But 
the Venetians still occupied that post, 
and he found himself completely sur¬ 
rounded by his enemies. Undaunted, 
holding Bianca with one hand, and 
grasping his sword with the other, he 
called to his followers to force a passage. 
But dismayed by the number of their 
adversaries, they were desirous to sur¬ 
render upon terms of mercy, rather 
than continue a useless and desperate 
combat, and almost all laid down their 
anus. The position of Bianca, how¬ 
ever, deterred the Venetians from at¬ 
tacking Ulrico through the fear of 
wounding her; they therefore content¬ 
ed themselves with simply command¬ 
ing him to surrender. 

What!” cried he, “ shall a Vene¬ 
tian boast of having made me a prisoner.^ 
Shall I live for my dishonour and tlieir 
triumph f No I better death than igno¬ 
miny !" 

His sword was already pointed to his 
own bosom, when the well-known voice 
of Badoero shouted his name in a tone 
of bitterest scorn. 

Ulrico, thou vile robber! by this 
sword thou shall yield up my Bianca, 
my bride.” 

These words roused all the fury of 
Ulrico, who forgetting reason, love, and 
compassion, and impelled only by a 
ferocious jealousy at tlie triumph of 
his rival, who stood guarded by the 
tliick ranks of his followers, he ex¬ 
claimed, " If it is my fate to be the 
most unfortunate of men, ihou, at least, 
Badoero, shall not be happy.” Then 
darting up the rock, which rising above 
the cavern, hangs over the sea, with 
the terrified Bianca still in bis arms, he 
cried to Badoero—*' Bee if she is not 
mine, and mine for ever!” 
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For one short moment the person of 
Bianca was uplifted to the view of all, 
and then the bodies of both shot rapidly 
down to the gulph beneath, Ulrico 
grinning at the Venetians as he passed 
a maniac look of horrible dedance. 
Half suffocated with horror, and with 
looks of ghastly fright, all stood as if 
suddenly arrested and fixed by a stroke 
from heaven in the attitude of renewed 
pursuit. Not a muscle moved, but all 


eyes were gazing on the vacant ^ntce 
beyond the ridge which intercepted 
their further view of the falling bodies. 
An age of indescribable agony seemed 
to pass before their ears caught the 
sound of a heavy plunge. As if moved 
by an electric shock, all simultaneously 
darted to the edge of the rock, just in 
time to behold the closing of the parted 
wave. 


SONGS FOR MUSIC.—No. II. 

SONG OF THE ROSE, ADAPTED FROM ANACREON. 

Bring‘roses, fresh roses, and sparkling wine. 

Love’s favourite flower round our temples twine; 

Let its leaves and rich odours our senses beguile 

While we drink to brave Bacchus with shout and with smile. 

The rose is the sweetest of all sweet flowers. 

Love’s darling, the pride of the gods' own bowers ; 

The son of the Paphian goddess fair. 

Wreathes with fresh roses his beautiful hair 
When he moves in the sportive dance,—then twine 
Round our brows a crown of these flowers divine; 

And bring ye the lyre, with rose-wreaths bound. 

To mea.sures of gladness its chords shall sound. 

While we quaff the bright wine from the goblet’s brim, 

While we worship brave Bacchus with festal hymn. 

Or lead to the dance ’neath the cypress shade. 

In her blushing beauty, some dark-eyed maid. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONFESSOR.—No. II. 

liY THR A»BR MONTKL.I.E. 


THE MAN OF MANY SINS, 
f Concluded from page 484.^ 


Thb house of Leonard Frankford 
was now for some few years the scene 
of affluence and constant festivity. The 
sentimentalist, however, would have 
found therein no reciprocal sympathy 
of feeling; and, indeed, the ordinary 
observer might have perceived a total 
want of that friendly intercourse gene¬ 
rally supposed to be characteristic of 
the married life; not that this was mat- 
tCT of any concern to Frankford, for he 
^d not understand such romantic affec¬ 
tions. There were, nevertheless, two 


circumstances which, as they denoted 
tlie inward workings of some new prin¬ 
ciple, it is proper to mention. 

Mr. Thompson, late plaintiff in the 
case of Thompson and Grainger, having 
expended in speculation this misgaiued 
property, had, as we have said, lately 
failed and come to ruin. He had aided 
the fortunes of Frankford by lending 
him money, and by other acts of finan¬ 
cial friendship; and since the rejection 
of his suit by Matha Frankford he had 
married a young and pretty woman. 
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and, considering all things, it was in¬ 
cumbent on Leonard Frankfcffd, nay, 
al»olutely necessary, that he should 
now take occasion to evince his grati¬ 
tude, and make a return for past ser¬ 
vices and kindness. Therefore, in com¬ 
mon decency, his house must be thrown 
open to receive them, and a home 
afforded them till affairs should change. 
In the interim, also, he employed Mr. 
Thompson in certain branches of his 
trade, and paid him liberally; but all 
this was one of the many aqts of bene¬ 
volence and justice for which he was 
remarkable. But there is a time when 
enmity should cease, and misunder¬ 
standing be forgotten, and it would be 
mightily inconvenient if Walter were 
now to revolt; neither did he wish him 
to call to memory past occurrences; his 
apparent friendship and esteem were 
valuable to him in some respects, and 
he must be propitiated. Frankford 
performed his part, for he had a pur¬ 
pose in it, and Walter did not object to 
terms of civility. Thus the two bro¬ 
thers were, as it would seem, fast friends 
and true ones. 

Meanwhile, let it be remembered that 
years had passed away, and two chil¬ 
dren were born; Mary .Sewell as she 
had been, Was a far different person to 
Mary Frankford as she was ; but as a 
wife her conduct was altogether unex¬ 
ceptionable. It might be, however, 
that that music of her former lover’s 
voice had not yet lost its charm, or that 
she was amused by odious contrasts and 
unpleasant dissimilitude between the 
brothers—all the difference that exists, 
in truth, between animal instinct and 
the soul and sense of cultivated nature. 
The manly gentleness of Walter might 
suit her woman's whim, or possibly her 
calm religious endurance and duteous 
submission conceal some feeling that 
her husband did not or would not com¬ 
prehend: and even for this he might 
have given an all-sufficing reason; but 
her declining health was now past the 
care of medical advice, and the amiable 
Mrs. Thompson undertook to be her 
Attendant, though the offer was justly 
regarded as a civil request to delay 
departure or solicit their further hospi¬ 
tality. 

Frankford, however, was not the man 
to do himself the least injustice; for 


though, of all methods of destroying 
the life of others, the slow and a|»proved 
system of breaking 4he heart is one 
which is not easily discovered, and 
though the scheme may be conducted 
without the slightest suspicion, even on 
the part of the victim, yet, since Frank¬ 
ford had not recognised himself in the 
very act, he shall not be blamed for the 
transgression. Neither is it asserting 
too much in proof of his humanity that 
he was kind and conciliating in his 
demeanour to her, assuming a manner 
deprecatory of her coldness—that pre¬ 
cise air of consolatory tenderness that 
taught the world to esteem him excel¬ 
lent in this tlearest, as in every other, 
connexion of life. 

Notwithstanding this, Mary declined 
rapidly, and was frequently found in 
tears, w'hich Frankford thought fit not 
to notice, until one day, entering the 
room, he beheld her reclining upon her 
sofa, apparently lost in the profundity 
and stupor of her grief. He raised her 
up, and inquired into the meaning of 
her distres-s. 

“ Oh, take that woman away, Leo¬ 
nard, take Iier away,” she gasped; “ let 
me die in peace and I will forgive you 
all the rest. There, leave me alone, I 
shall be better soon.’’ 

At these words Frankford remained 
silent, while his wife attempted to reco¬ 
ver herself, and at la.st, leaning back 
with pallid looks of assumed composure, 
she seemed to await his answer to the 
strange expressions that she had ut¬ 
tered. 

“I must confess myself astonished, 
Mary,” said he, in his blandest tone, 
''and almost displeased, that after all 
my obligations to Thompson you should 
expect me to act thus ungratefully and 
inconsiderately.” 

“ Take me hence—take them hence 
—and do what you please,” she said 
wildly, “ but leave me alone in my sor¬ 
row. I will not have her here.” 

“ But, Mary,” said Frankford, “ I 
always thought you reasonable till now. 
I cannot force them from the house— 
the thing is impracticable, and most 
absurd of yon to expect it. Have you 
not known her from early youth—she 
was your schoolfellow and friend.” 

“ And he was your friend and bene¬ 
factor,” said she, more quietly; “ but 
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the mean nothing, Leonard. *11ie 

man is vroaged; hit Hil^>»-thfi8 woman 
—sho shall not be with me to triuittnh 
in my dying hour; her mannm I oe* 
test. 1-*>1 hate her/’ 

** Your {(pirits are agitated and worn 
out by suffering, my dear,” said he, 
“ or you would not argue thus; a few 
hours oVer and you will think b^er of 
it They must be treated with respect 
and kindness/’ 

** Never, never, never,” she uttered, 
after a pause. *' Leonard, you are my 
husband—her freedom is unpleasing to 
me. Yes, I am full of suspicion; in 
fact, I am jealous—jealous—do you 
hear—jealous ?” 

The emotion and the pale blush that 
suffused her, made her appear almost 
beautiful even to the indifferent mind 
of Frankford. 

“ Jealous! a strange propensity in 
you, however, and after being married 
so many years too,” said he, willing to 
laugh the matter off ; “ where is the 
cause and object, pray ?” 

“ 1 speak fVom a heart that will be 
heard,” said she impressively, and sink¬ 
ing backward. " Leonard Frankford, 
my husband, ask me no more, lost, by 
one word, 1 confound you, and—and 
kill myself. Dying, 1 command you 
to take her from me.” 

She ceased from exhaustion, but the 
husband was silent from contending 
thoughts that he neither wished for 
others to guess or know, lie won¬ 
dered how these facts had got abroad; 
how his wife, so artless herself, could 
have suspected them ; but still he was 
in an aukward situation. Ilis line of 
action was, however, presently drawn, 
and he acted upon it with all the readi¬ 
ness with which we generally com¬ 
mence defensive warfare. 

“ Why, now the thing is explained,” 
said he carelessly; it is as it should 
be, and, Mrs. Frankford, I am averse 
from curtain lectures, or you might 
have beard something yourself—a les¬ 
son that might advantage you.” 

You can have nothing to complain 
of in me,” she answered. ** I have 
kept the vow of that fatal day up to the 
point where religion is satisfied, at the 
expense of life itself.” 

Ah ! VCTy fine talking, Mary, but 
had you loved Walter less you had 


bettejr performed the part—^the doty of 
a wife.” 

** Sorely you would not hint, sunnise, 
suppose,’* cried she, in violent emckion, 
* that he—your brother—^liad dared, or 
I—^your wife—your wife—oh, Prank- 
fofd !" 

“ You have hit my meaning,” he 
replied deliberately. '* Your allusions 
witli respect to the Thompsons is inno¬ 
cent enough. I—I believe you— him — 
capable of anything.” 

“ You have said it,” she answered, 
“ you most cruel and heartless of men!” 
and ere she could say further, her senses 
forsook her ; but at this instant Walter 
entered the room and came to her assist¬ 
ance. 

The wildness of his expression, his 
disordered actions while her insensibi¬ 
lity lasted, if it renewed the quiet hate, 
no less did it revive the exulting tri¬ 
umph with which Frankford regarded 
him; and he almost wishe'd his wife 
might live, if only to serve or promote, 
by frequent accident, the malicious de¬ 
signs of his nature. Here was new 
conviction that Walter had loved her. 
While the fire bums fiercely, where is 
the water that will quench it ?—to sup¬ 
ply it with fresh consuming fuel would 
have been willing labour to l^conard 
Frankford. 

At last she lifted up her head and 
looked about her; Walter, as usual in 
such cases, now supported her. She 
pushed him wildly from her. 

“ Dear Mary, nay, you know not 
what you do,” said he. 

“ Oh, Walter—that man !” she cried, 
Inreaking into hysterical weeping.— 
“ Leave me, leave me, and never let us 
meet again. He talks of horrible things 
—of guilt and sin—ha! ha! ha!—he says 
we love one another;” and here the 
same burst of laughter ended in partial 
oblivion. Walter trembled from head 
to foot, and said nothing till she ap¬ 
peared to be reviving. 

"I would do anything that you might 
be at peace,” said he, in suppressed 
tones. “ Mary, I will quit the house; 
for my sake you shall endure no¬ 
thing.” 

“ Aye, go, go at once,” she answerfsl 
faintly, and as if the thorn were plucked 
from death itself! “ Oo where you will, 
1 shall pray for your content.” But 
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after this she said no mpWi amdi never 
again offered opposition and renum- 
strance against the conduct her hus¬ 
band ; tlie Continued residence and im¬ 
pudent assumptions of Mrs. Thompson 
were disregarded, and Frankfmd saw 
that everything went on as he could 
hope or wish. 

For WaltM", he immediately quitted 
the house, and only appeared there 
when absolute occasion called him; yet 
in private he did not fail to remonstrate 
with Frankford on his unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure, and on his evident neglect of 
his virtuous wife. Mary, however, still 
required assistance, and Mrs. Thompson 
was the excellent being who afforded it, 
ami this was ample excuse enough. 
Then tlieir ncquiiintance guessed no¬ 
thing of it, or if they did Frankford 
could despise insinuation, or hint that 
he considered it a feather plucked from 
ihe wing of fortune that he should 
have attained the reputation’ due to 
gallantry though so ‘•oher a man him¬ 
self. But the world knew nothing of 
his proceedings ; his uncomplaining 
wife, and other wise precautions, se¬ 
cured to him that good name which he 
had long acquired. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
entire absence of Walter Frankford did 
not add to the happiness of Mary. She 
was left to brood over her unhappy 
state, aware that the imposition was <-o 
well sustained, and the mockery so ad¬ 
mirably conducted, that sometimes to 
have complained would have had all the 
appearance of ingratitude to the woman 
and injustice towards her husband. 
Poison is not the less so because it is 
disguised, and she drank deeply of the 
cup of misery. 

Frankford, in the meanwhile, made 
a greater show of prosperity than ever, 
lived more extravagantly, frequented 
all places of public resort, and indulged 
in every caprice of luxury ami fashion. 
To beguile his leisure, he resorted to 
card-playing and gambling; but he 
bore his ffdlies with so excellent a show 
of easy concession that not his worst 
friend was known to reproach him with 
this foible. Still, by his imprudence, 
he undermined first foundation of 
his fortune, which reeled and rallied 
wit!) every change of fate: but at last 
■ it resolved itself to this, that be must 


certiqtt stiiiM of manity «(a3Mwbere, 
or .curttul Mt, wjgmimi an expedient 
ibr wbidi, bovrevei^ he quiddy found 
a remedy^ 

Hia aiater Mafha bad'mon^ at nun- 
mand; to her he resolved to go. He 
had never yet baen betrayed by the 
future, and he confidently relied upon 
it now. He did not want the money 
to pay these card debts, certainly not; 
it could be easily drawn out of the 
business. No, it was to lead the way 
to further great and successful specu¬ 
lations. 

Yet, had not his conduct to her sur¬ 
passed all belief of brotherly injustice ? 

It might be so; but they are mistaken 
indeed, who suppose that any other 
than the most apparently considerate 
kindness, or a show uf just regard to 
their common benefit had marked hia 
conduct to her. Matha, like most 
women, was guided by her affections: 
a zealous, fervent regard and tenderness 
was always displayed in her society. 
He was resolved to make the attempt 
and that it should succeed. 

Let us here refer for an instant to 
past events. It must be recalled to 
mind that her brother was altogether 
innocent in the eyes of Matha F^nk- 
ford, since she was neither aware of his 
injuries or duplicity to Grainger, nor 
of the suspicions entertained of him by 
Walter. Of this, Frankford, by means 
of sounding the sea of uncertainty, was 
in every way aw'are; and she knew 
nothing to reproach him witli, but the 
one fault of wishing to see her well 
settled and some otlier little absurdities 
which she scarcely knew whether to 
laugh at or censure. She believed that 
he had acted according to his judgment 
and for the best, and he persuaded her 
that he did so. 

lie found her sitting in Walter’s 
humble apartment, employed upon 
some little occupation suitable to her 
ill-health and gentle habits. 

“ It would be strange, Matha,” said 
he, in the strain of subdued morality, 
and after much previous kind greeting, 
it would be 'more than blamable, if, 
after long years of childhood spent to¬ 
gether, wc bad not confidence in each 
other ; and though circumstances have 
compelled me not to do all that my 
nature dictated, yet I m*ust believe that 
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you, at leait, feel some afTecUon for me. 
Your kindness to Mary shows it,” 

"My poor father’s death threw us 
all into duficulties which we little ex¬ 
pected,” said she. " You have dope 
all you could; yes, let me hope we 
shall never be found wanting to each 
otho*, Leonard.” ' 

"lam more than half inclined to tell 
you all,” he replied, rising and pacing 
the room in earnest anxiety. " I always 
had the greatest friendship for you, full 
reliance and belief in your sincerity. 
It is impossible that this excitement of 
mind can endure much longer. I must 
tell my state to some one.” 

" What is the matter, has anything 
happened at home? is dear Mary 
worse?” she asked, in all her sim¬ 
plicity. " How kind of that Mrs. 
Thompson to attend her so long and so 
incessantly!” 

" Ah!” he exclaimed, “ she is a 
most excellent woman—thinks no at¬ 
tention thrown away that can repay 
our civility ; after all, the least tliat 
could be done. There is, however, no 
knowing where or how it will all end.” 

" Something extraordinary mu«t cer¬ 
tainly have occurred,” said Matha, de¬ 
sisting from her occupation, " for you 
were never given to nervous despon¬ 
dency : but, remember, whatever hap¬ 
pens, it is our duty to call our faculties 
together to remedy it, and not waste 
the time in useless regret. For poor 
Mary, I fear she is almost past our 
care.” 

“ That dear creature! yes, her last _ 
hour will be embittered he sighed, 

" perhaps deprive<1 of all comfort and 
driven from her home—there is no 
knowing—indeed, for niy part, the 
struggle has cost me too much, and 
here it must come to a conclusion.” 

"Good gracious! Leonard, you amaze, 
astonish me!” cried his sister. " She 
must not be interrupted in her dying 
hour. What does all this mean ?” 

“ Mean ! That I am well nigh ruin¬ 
ed,” he replied, increasing the pace of 
his walk to and fro in tlic room. " Ma¬ 
tha, you may blame me, but can never 
guess all my past exertions and dis¬ 
tress. Compelled to keep up appear¬ 
ances, to engage in plausible specula¬ 
tions—mere pretences to lead to some 
advajRage. Then, there is Walter, who 


has barely lived out of the concern} 
whose fe^-sacriiice, generosity, and en¬ 
durance can never be sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated or extolled. By heaven! that 
man’s sufferings alone”—and he now 
ceased speaking, wrapt in the reverie 
of smothered emotions. 

" He has been, and is, a most gene¬ 
rous man,” said Matlia, mttar a pause, 
" but what can be done ?” 

" I am about to tell you what can be 
done,” said he, halting abruptly, yet em¬ 
phatically. “ We must be ruined; she 
deprived of all comfort, the children 
perhaps come to want; unless you— 
yes, you—Matha, save us from impend¬ 
ing destruction ; unless you do all you 
can do.” 

“ I do all—what can I do?” she 
eagerly demanded. “ You know how 
little power I have; jet, sooner than 
dear Mary—” 

" 1 know all your goodness,” he crieu 
hastily, " which makes tliis task so 
perplexing—revolting ; but you are in 
possession of means—means which—” 

" You know that the loss of those 
means would leave me entirely de¬ 
pendant on W/ilter,” 8.«id she; " he is 
all that human nature can expect— 
still-” 

“ Tell me at once that you have lost 
all affection for—confidence in me,” he 
exclaimed passionately, " and perhaps 
I have deserved it. At least, nothing 
but the 1 eeolleetions of my youth in¬ 
duced me to confide thus in you.” 

“Heaven alone knows that for the 
sake of Mary and her dear children,” 
said .Matha, " I^rould do much—more 
thaTt most people.” 

" They claim from you all that I 
have lost,” he cried. " 1 am too well 
acquainted witli your affectionate dis¬ 
position, which, though all right be 
forfeited- but excuse me, 1 know not 
what I s.iy, Matha.” 

" III what way can I help you—^by 
what means?” asked she. 

11c threw himself into a chair, and 
pondered long and deeply. 

"That sum of money belonging to 
you,” said he, passing his hand over 
and over pis brow, while his eyes were 
closed, " small as itys, it wcfbld be the 
Mving qfme;” and after a Icn^he^ed 
interval, he added—" v^^d, Matna, yqu 
shall lend it to me, on promise of 4^ay- 
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ment «t «ix months’ 4ete, certain reim« 
bursement from sources not now under 
my control. Indeed, one does not like 
to expose one’s necessity, but it is secu¬ 
rity which any—the most ordinary mui 
of business—would take. You know 
I would not wrong you." 

**I think you would not,” she an¬ 
swered, “ but Walter must not hear of 
this, since he would never try even his 
own fortune with it.” 

*' He—a man of such sensitive feel¬ 
ings : no, no, he must not know of it,” 
he faltered. " For six months it may 
be concealed—by<that time it will be 
paid. I would not injure you for - for 
the world,” and a brotherly kiss ended 
this asseveration, on which she pro¬ 
mised her consent. 

It were, perhaps, too degrading to 
human nature, or to the meanest con¬ 
ception of this man’s character, to depict 
the exact point of view in which tliis 
benefit was placed; all the inestimable 
advantages to accrue from it—all the 
countless ills which were to be reme¬ 
died by it; and thus, not only to 
obtain her entire approbation but se- 
cresy as to its performance. Leonard 
Frankford was, perhaps, exempt from 
all charge of deceit as regarded his full 
intention and desire to keep his promise 
of payment, for in this respect he may 
liave deceived himself. However that 
might be, he was soon possessed of the 
money, aiidufler temporary and prudent 
delay was afloat again on the great tide 
of life, his tackle trimmed, and ready 
for every wind that might assail him. 

As for the overdrawn statement and 
exaggerated delineation of imaginary 
necessities, or consequences incident on 
her refusal, he regarded it as one of 
those skilful efforts of political manoeu¬ 
vring well worthy one, and not the 
least, of the great disciples of Machiavel. 
These were the qnly and efficient me¬ 
thods of carrying on the warfare of life, 
which consisted, in his opinion, of a 
system of aggression or consequent re- 
tuiation upon it. 

Happily for him, perhaps, Walter 
now undertook that portion of Ae busi¬ 
ness which frequently, and long 
eriods together, oidled him awqur from 
ome—that home ‘which, withiwt the 
society of Mary; had seemingly lost 
every flharm. On each return, het life 
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still lingered to welcome hdin, and 
though the flushed brow and recklees 
air of one accustomed to potent liquids 
and nightly libations was there beheld, 
yet his manly and open deportraent 
revealed nothing of the meaning of his 
misery to her—she was evidently ignor¬ 
ant of it. There were others, also, 
who perhaps knew him well enough to 
forgive him this one error; but the har¬ 
dihood of guilt, after all, sometimes ap¬ 
pears less deserving of censure than the 
provoked weakness which springs tVom, 
and is the companion of true misery. 

Let it be remembered that Frankford 
was an adept in all the accomplished 
civilities of life, and therefore, at this 
period, a certain show of romantic sen¬ 
timent was tlie marked accompaniment 
of his every-day concerns. His wife, 
constantly declining, was incapable of 
moving Irom the sofa, where he at¬ 
tended her u ith those gentle assiduities 
and kind iittentions peculiar to him. 
itlrs Thompson, however, was always 
one of the party. Then people talked 
of his unhappy state, and when the 
hint is given, w hen we are told that we 
must be wretched, the least that can be 
expected of human nature is that it 
should seem .so. As one of the com¬ 
munity, ho certainly now increased in 
daily estimation among men; still, the 
curtain that screens private conduct is 
made to conceal and not to be with¬ 
drawn ; and no future reproach or com¬ 
plaint did his wife utter. 

Tliere are methods, nevertheless, of 
destroying the common comfort of the 
meanest creature dependant on us, and 
these means were resorted to either as 
an expedient, or that it was part of 
the inherent nature and propensity of 
Frankford to let nothing fiourisii near 
him. Upon this principle, bis power 
over W^ter was exercised so as to 
change his hard>earned daily bread into 
the ashes of di.scomfort, or the unblessed 
food of wretchedness and bondage. 
Now, also, that his purpose was ait- 
swered in the sum of money borrowed 
from his sifter, he found that he had no 
time to waste in idle friendship or c«nw- 
monies of affection; she was accordingly 
left to neglected solitude, uid at the* 
peri6<l of payment paltry subterfugev 
w'ere invented to account for the non* 
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lament of the borrowed money; in 
fact, she was allowed to dream over her 
fblly, under the impression of sufTering 
that species of quiet ingratitude 
which, because it does not break forth 
in open injustice, is not ^e less sdiish 
or insensible to the idaims of human 
kindness. 

There mfw arose 'a subject of new 
inquiry and earnest debate between his 
dying wife and this high-flown favour¬ 
ite of men, Leonard I^ankford. The 
small sum of money that she had 
bronght him, as she beheld the gradual 
decrease of- his property, she naturally 
wished to be s^ed on her two chil¬ 
dren, as some certain resource against 
the ills of advemity which might await 
them. 

Now, though the smallness of the 
sum rendered it of trivial consequence 
in his affairs, yet the habit of deception, 
or the love ^ tyranny, or the stubborn 
spirit of reluctant idleness in the dispo¬ 
sition of his circumstances, or perhaps 
the love of distressing an innocent 
woman, still deterred him from yield¬ 
ing to her wishes. He began, at last, 
to think that the sum could not be 
spared—that it was one of the caprices 
of coming death nigh verging upon 
dotage—^that it could not be decided 
upon or conceded to, and with endless 
excuses he tortured and beguiled her. 

About this time it was whispered 
that the set of rubies worn by his wife's 
friend, Mrs. Thompson, only cost some 
few hundreds, which he discharged at 
the moment of purchase; but the wife 
of his friend must be paid handsomely 
for her trouble, and the gems were 
supposed to be the gift of his own 
Mary; and how happy must be the 
woman blessed with so fond and gener¬ 
ous a husband. 

As the undying nature of true intel¬ 
lect, the gift and power of the mind, 
the essential fortitude of the soul, may 
keep alive thefast-fading energies of the 
decaying body, nay, even sustain it in 
^te of human woe and suffering; so, 
on the total extinction of the strong love 
of human life—the love of others—the 
utter destruction of the corporeal nature 
will oftentimes take place—and thus it 
was with Mary Frankford. She had 
wdl nigh weaned herself from her hus¬ 
band, and from Walter, and all the ties of 


life; it wanted batone other little effort 
to kill her qutte. As some relief, how¬ 
ever, from the unceasing expression of 
dying ho^ with which she assailed 
him, Frankford now pretended an incli¬ 
nation to satisfy all her wishes. 

Xieonard,” said she, ** 1 hope and 
trust the mmiey is settled on the chil¬ 
dren. You will bless me some day that 
it is 80 .” 

“ It is—it is,” he replied impatimitly. 
" Say no more, Mary; of course, every¬ 
thing is—shall be done predaely as you 
wish it.” 

1 knew you would not refuise me,” 
she answered. “ Perhaps you will have 
it placed in the care of Walter, *your 
brother; for, Leonard, I know your 
disposition.” 

“ The attorney has the deed. I have 
no power over it,” said be ; “ and Wal¬ 
ter, what good can he do ?” 

None—none,”^she replied; "only 
that Walter, he—he would consult their 
advantage; he—^the children would be 
dear to him as—as his life.” 

"You have asked me this, and 1 
have done it,” answered Frankford. 
" This, Mary, is unkind.” 

" You have done it,” said she, " and 
may God, in his infinite goodness, bless 
you for this last concession to—to my 
dying wishes.” 

Frankford heard, but replied nothing. 
Her children would be provided for; 
and as long as they did not want, what 
did it signify.^ This deception prac¬ 
tised upon her was a praiseworthy pre¬ 
tence by which his wife would die 
happy, and he be troubled no more; 
her filings were sensitive, to be sure, 
but if people were spoilt with kind¬ 
ness and the indulgence of fortune, 
they must be, like children, deceived 
into belief that all their hopes were 
granted. Yes, letherdepartinpeace,and 
this was the only way she could do so. 

Meanwhile, there is every reasem 
to suppose that his wife doubted his 
words, and through a favourite domestic 
discovered the fact that no such deed 
had been drawn up or intention ex- 
ressedi; She doubtless now drew 
er own' condusimis relucting Mrs. 
Thompson, whose attentions were re¬ 
ceived with undisguised disipist, whose 
assumed friendship was horrible to hm*, 
and whose presmtee seeme^rto -increfue 
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the’ tense of* despair and grief with 
which she turned from life. 

You are sure that you have done 
what you say, Leonard/’ said she, and 
daring the interval in which he an¬ 
swered in the affirmative she looked 
firmly on him, afterwards adding— 
“Right, Leonard, when you deceive 
do it even to the point of death. Well, 
well!" 

Almost smilingly she said this, and 
then appeared more gay than usual, 
discoursing of the days of her youth 
passed along with Walter; it was per¬ 
ceptible, notwithstanding, that some 
gre^ design occupied her thoughts 
during that evening. As it so hap¬ 
pened, it was the last that she spent 
with them. The dreadful event that 
killed her was not—could not be anti¬ 
cipated. 

Mrs. Thompson was, as we have said, 
the most amiable woman in the world. 
As some recreation during the sedentary 
employment of attending on his wife, 
she had undertaken to make certain 
articles of bodily comfort for the hus¬ 
band—neat specimens of the needle 
that appear at the bosom of the out¬ 
ward man. Now some measurement 
and previous managementwas requisite; 
at all events this was the excuse with 
which she entered his bed-room in the 
early morning; and as ladies' attentions 
will lead to innocent civilities, but—she 
was the young wife of his best and 
firmest friend. 

It was one of the brightest mornings 
in June, the sun was shining gloriously, 
and the bed-curtains were thrown wide 
apart as they discoursed together; and 
if discretion would have blamed herself, 
blind innocence, of course, had not yet 
found the reason of such unnecessary 
discipline. Moreover, how could two 
people l>etter amuse themselves than 
by remarking on the waywardness of 
fate in the making of marriages, and 
the consequent unhappiness, and after 
predilections requisite to beguile their 
sorrow ? Aa they conversed, however, 
th^y were once or twice startled ty the 
noise as of someone entering, but what¬ 
ever it was that trified with the handle 
of the door, it wtm, or was supposed to 
be locked, and therefore ha^ doubt 
ended repeatedly in total confidence. 

^8ud[deidy Uie door opened, and, clad 


in her ^night-dress; Mary Fnmkford 
appeared and glided into the room. 

It might be the presentiment of all 
that led her, or one of those infatuatkms 
—die last effort of life made Just before 
it expires—an effort as if it wished to 
believe itself not yet dying, it might 
be this, or even—yes, some awful un¬ 
satisfied doubt, some sudden suspicion 
that brought her there. She slowly and 
placidly approached the bed, looking as 
lovely as when first he married her; 
and there she halted and stood still, 
and looked in mild severity upon him. 
But still—and still she said nothing. 

“ Mary, my dear, what brought you 
hither ?" he gasped. 

“ Who would have thought she hwl 
the strength to'come thus far ?“ jvhis- 
pered the woman. 

No words answered them. The dying 
apjiarition stood firm and stiff as d^tli, 
and quite as quiet too, till the full com¬ 
prehension of the scene burst in all its 
horror on her. She then stooped for¬ 
ward to gaze more intently on her hus¬ 
band ; the loveliness of life changed to 
the livid paleness of coming dissolution, 
and turning aside, with heart-rending 
shrieks, she ran up and down, and 
round and round the bed, like maniac 
misery flying round the prison of its 
torture. 

At the terrific sound of her wild cries 
the step of Walter, who was below, 
was heard upon tliestair; her chamber 
door clapped as it fell after him, and he 
rushed back to the room where Frank- 
ford slept. He reached it just time 
enough to see that thecorpore^ energies 
existed and kept on, even when reason 
itself was fied. Like the bird fluttering 
on the verge of the mesh, she once 
more flew round the bed, but the eye 
of Walter Frankford charmed her at 
once into the monument and statue of 
cold and inflexible death. 

“ Ah, my poor creature, is it thus ?** 
said hej and with one faint utterance of 
anguish she fell at his feet, clasping 
his knees with the iron clasp of inani¬ 
mation—that rigid embrace of tendm*- 
ness which sh^l never again relax. 
He bent to her smd spoke to her, but 
the frown of agon^^ wreathed itself into 
the last closing smile; her-position and 
her looks were fixed, and tiiere she 
kn^t dissolving into etentity. 

H R 2 
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On attempting to raise her <and ex¬ 
tricate her hold it was discovered to be 
strongly set in the last convulsion of 
nature. Walter, with gentle force and 
endearing epithets, disengaging; her, 
lifted her to his bosoto with that caress 
that only love can gave, and as he car¬ 
ried her to the bed, the last lingering 
breath of life too quickly passed away. 

Wh^ all was over, without sign of 
lamentation, but in sto'n misery, Wal¬ 
ter quitted the house, nor was he ever 
heard to speak of the manner of her 
death, or the conclusions that he had 
drawn from tiiat fatal scene. Yet the 
leaden weight of sorrow breaks down 
iron fortitude at last; and Walter was 
an altm'ed man. When the world talked 
of the afflictions of the family of Frank- 
ford, he sighed heavily but said nothing, 
though his looks expressed unto his 
brother thA meaning from the know¬ 
ledge of which even he might well 
shrink. 

Still Frankford’s credit and reputa¬ 
tion were neither impeached nor sus¬ 
pected. The events of this day there 
was no witness to corroborate. The 
story went abroad that his wife in her 
dying agony had dragged Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son into his room, where she unhappily 
fell ipto those convulsions which ter¬ 
minated her existence; and as Frank- 
ford, unc)er the horror of the moment, 
was not remiss in the expression of ter¬ 
ror, dismay, or regret, no one dared 
to intrude the least doubt of his con¬ 
duct as a husband. The demise of his 
wife, and all the aingularity attending 
it, rendered him a fresh object of inte- 
1 est and friendly sympathy. 

Nevertheless, with all his consum¬ 
mate skill in sootliing the inward pangs 
of conscience, be was not easily recon¬ 
ciled upon this point. Indeed, such a 
being as Mary Frankford might well 
leave regret qyen in the heart of her 
destroyer; but how had he destroyed 
her? Her illness had been superin¬ 
duced by some private distress—she 
was predisposed to nervous irritability 
and melancholy. A man’s follies are 
not his crimes; and that one gay inci¬ 
dent in his career should end thus tra- 
rically—it was his peculiar and un¬ 
happy destiny. As for all the little acts 
of secret unxindness, neglect, cruelty, 
his recent iq(i|mous inductions on her 


feelings, they brionged to an account 
which, as it was never settled, death 
bad now wiped out. 

Frankford became more deeply en¬ 
gaged in business an,d pleasure than 
ever. Mrs. Thompson was easily for¬ 
gotten, her husband as soon deserted, 
for Frankford was now become one of 
those, who, playing with the ball of 
fortune, is not standing out and on the 
look-out as to if catch it; but having 
{(Ireacly caught it, must bandy and bowl 
it about to keep it above ground, lest it 
should fall to the lot of some one more 
fortunate. He got money and he spent 
it; and Walter was one while at ^me, 
at another abroad, in his vocation^ but 
his further partnership, or connection 
with his brother, is only to be accounted 
for by the fact, that he must have long 
since become bankrupt but for his exer- 
tions; and Frankford’s antipathy to 
him, the hatred of the mean for the ge¬ 
nerous mind, was neither subdued nor 
changed. He shrunk from his resent¬ 
ment, reproach, scorn; he feared him, 
indeed, more than ever: yet fear is to 
be concealed by well-feigned bravado, 
and hatred by its adequate proportion 
of friendly interest and smooth-tongued 
hypocrisy. Not that Walter was the 
man to be deceived. Frankford now 
spoke of him with anxious concern for 
his welfare, a lively and brotherly tre- 
idaiion, lest he should not be esteemed 
y the world as he ought to be. His 
propensity to the bottle was descanted 
upon, the injury that it had done and 
must do him; the hint that there was 
no sufficient justification of the absurd 
pra Jice, that he had throw n his prospects 
away, et cetera;—and sometimes, when 
in company together, the kind and fa¬ 
miliar joke was bandied, some quaint 
allusion to his error, but always with 
bland and civil raillery;—it was no¬ 
thing more, in truth, than fencing with 
a blade so well sharpened, that his op¬ 
ponent might be wounded, quite ac¬ 
cident, and only just be aware that it 
was so. 

Then, the friend and acquaintance, 
tlie fawning parasite, cringing favourite, 
all clearly saw the essential distinction 
between the brothers; as if nature, 
averse from producing two eqiml para¬ 
gons, bed deviated to the otb^ extireme 
of opposite comparison, while senne 
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thdnght fit to assert that Walter BVank- 
ford Was not «o bad a fellow, ^oagfa a 
man of desperate and careless habits: 
yet how was it that he was nothing but 
the servant or assistant of his more 
wealthy and worthy brother? 

Fortune herself maybe tired out at last 
though, and some years after the death 
of his wife, adversity came fast upon 
him. The brewery was ultimately eaten 
up by repeated mortgages ; Frankford 
failed—was rained ; and as his finances 
dwindled into almost nothing, Walter 
became worn out by these daily difli- 
cnlties, and indeed, there was no longer 
any ^ty for him to perform. 

They were again seated in the par¬ 
lour together. The brew-house walls 
rose, solemn and blank, upon their sight, 
and Frankford himself was depressed 
by selfish consideration of the unplea¬ 
sant situation in which he was placed. 

“ It is high time to end it," said 
Walter, with all his native energy. “ I 
have long since acknowledged my re¬ 
signation of all interest in the concern, 
which has cost me hitherto a life of 
labour and discomfort, a fortune that 
has been thrown away. 1 shall seek my 
destiny and go abroad.” 

“ Too late to commence it,” said 
Frankford, whose habit of tyranny ren¬ 
dered even his departure a matter of 
annoyance; " but you have been al¬ 
ways seeking something totally unfit 
for you." 

“ Without seeking, I have found it,” 
said he, bitterly. " Duty—in the pur¬ 
suit of duty to others, life passes away; 
few, very few have the happiness of 
performing it to themselves; yet I am 
content.” 

Matha must then of necessity be 
unprotected,*’ said' Frankford. “ My 
duty compels me to forsake all but my 
own children.” 

Humph,” said Walter, sarcastically, 
as he added slowly, " but one blessing 
is still left us. In a pecuniary pmnt of 
view, eke is provided for; and religion 
will teach her to submit to my ab¬ 
sence." 

How was it that Leonard Frankford 
answered not, did not assert that she no 
longer possessed those means, that the 
money sras borrowed and intended to 
be returned, that, Indeed, Walter was 
mutiken in W rMUUi^s ? He certainly 


did reply ndthing, lior hi^elf 

upon his silence: Und this tims. tbe .ef¬ 
fect of pride, whieh cbmmoniy ^ 
scends to the lowest species of meanudM 
in support of its fictitious dignity. 
That be loathed him, it is true, aiM 
would have been content to stagger hhn 
with the announcement of the fact j but 
then he feared him—feared him as the 
wolf might crouch before the lion. 

It need not be inquired how he re¬ 
conciled these things with himself, for 
the' great difficulty would have been to 
account for them to others. Then, one 
is on such pleasant terms with one's self, 
it can refuse one nothing; or, in all 
likelihood, he resorted to some of those 
customary delusions with which he was 
wont to amuse the selfish and guilty 
deceits of his proceedings. 8ince his 
sister would be provided for, it did not 
much matter where or how; for these 
were subjects for mature debate, and he 
would not be troubled hastily abouc 
them. 

The conversation of that night ended 
in Walter’s retirement from all con¬ 
nexion with him ; and without any ex¬ 
planation of the real state of Matha 
Frankfoid. 

After this separation, all the calm 
virulence of Frankford’s disposition 
broke forth in reviling and calumny of 
his brother. His affairs were hinted to 
have been influenced by certain private 
conduct of his, and his departure from 
the concern was attributed to something 
of the like nature ; his errors, follies, 
vices, were alliuled to in tones beneath 
the breath, and with that air of depre¬ 
cation that says all things. At length, 
Walter was received coldly and driven 
by degrees from his h’ttle circle of so¬ 
ciety ; and all, because Frankford feared 
that he might speak the truth, and kne'W 
that he had no longer any motive to 
withhold k. He was, indeed, j^rform- 
ing one of the many arts of life, l^hig 
the foundation before-hand, that iz the 
reality were uttered, it should not be' 
believed. ^ 

No sooner had Walter mentioned h» 
determination of going abroad than 
Frankford felt the necessity of conceal¬ 
ing from him his conauet to Mathk; 
with this view, a more than ordinary 
kindness marked his manner tow^s 
her, ^nd such firaterhal sympathy as led 
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her to boliere herself not forgotten by 
him» bat that she was one of the par¬ 
ties considered in all his future and pre- 
soit schemes; and to protect her was 
one of the constant thoughts of his life. 
He was always more full of hope and 
promise to her than any other person. 

"Surely I need not repeat it, Ma- 
tha,” said he, " of course, you will not 
reveal to Walter that—that very trivial 
affair of—of your money. He can do 
no good, and—" 

" But then I have no means of exist¬ 
ence," said she, " since to lose him is to 
lose all my protection." 

** Nay, Matha, you can never want, 
shall never do so, while I am living," 
he said, • reproachfully. " The—the 
money will be paid you in instalments, 
regultfly; an interest upon it equal to 
what, as a funded annuity, it would 
supply:—if a man can’t defend and 
serve nis own sister, he must be a wretch 
—a poor, paltry wretch indeed.” 

Why repeat all that passed between 
them, or dwell upon the affection and 
simplicity which taught her to confide 
in such promises, and all the perversity 
of mind that directed him in the expres¬ 
sion of intentions which he had neither 
will nor power to fulfil } .Suffice it, that 
with all the persuasion of apparent ge¬ 
nerosity of purpose, of the earnest de¬ 
sire of defending her, of proving his 
gratitude and recollection of the service 
that she had rendered him, he prevailed 
on her to keep the secret and rely upon 
his word. 

Walter Prankford departed, there¬ 
fore, in ^orance of the real fact, and 
as one who entered into the great world 
resolved to earn his hard and comfort¬ 
less subsistence ; like one, indeed, who 
left the home of his life, left it, com¬ 
pelled into the bitter feeling that it was 
no longer desirable or e^urable to him. 

Two or three years now passed away, 
wherein Prankford, in his relation with 
the world at large, appeared under Ihe 
Various aspects of ri«ng and sinking 
fortunes; now mounting into transient 
prosperity, and now vermng into ap- 
{H'oaching poverty; sUll Prankford, if 
not altogether successful, was always a 
pc^ular and plausible man. His public 
nn^ortunes served for the pretext of 
many a nameless injury coolly and sys¬ 


tematically planned to the detriment 
and unhappiness of those related to 
him. Minor aggressions, however, have 
now resolved themselves into nothing¬ 
ness, nor will we diverge from the main 
thread and concluding scenes of this 
narrative. 

During the period to which we al¬ 
lude, he had forsaken all interest in his 
immediate connexions; for it was time 
as he said, to live for himself alone. 
That human nature is inexplicable is 
pretty generally allowed; but common 
and universal as was the character <Jf 
Prankford, there are some few among 
his actions, that might well perj^x a 
better or a worse man than he. His 
whole mind became concentred in the 
daily operation of mere existence, and 
after the departure of Walter, he never 
once thought of or regarded the inviol¬ 
able promises that he had made to his 
sister Matha, neither she nor her means 
of life ever once occurred to him, or 
caused him matter of surmise or in¬ 
quiry. He was engaged in other things. 

Thus, in the half decrepitude of na- 
'ture, she was left, not to her own re¬ 
sources, real or imaginary, but left to 
perish. At first, she solicited, entreat¬ 
ed, and procured, through the repre¬ 
sentation of her absolute necessity, some 
slight relief or periodical discharge of 
the debt; but if Prankford were fortu¬ 
nate, then the funds could not be spared; 
if unfortunate, he had not wherewith to 
supply her. Therefore, during a pro¬ 
longed period of misery, with some tri¬ 
vial help from him, she supported her- 
sel^by the sale of her few vmuables and 
articles of the household furniture be¬ 
longing to Walter ; or by the industry 
of almost helpless hands—hands dead¬ 
ened into inactivity by the previous 
blighting misfortunes of her life. 

Shameful were it to reflect on the 
Inany useless journeys of solicitation on 
which she came to him, and horrible to 
imagine that they could be so unavail¬ 
ing in their effect. The figure became 
emaciated and woe begone, her body 
and mind enfeebled in the labour ne- 
cessaiv to life; but these were, to his 
apprehension, nothing more than na¬ 
tural defects of Constitution, she was a 
single woman and - growing old, we 
must expect liie natural manges, of 
time:—sistera cannot iexpeist to pro- 
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inurt be attend* 
ed to-—and what ? Sisters were bat an 
accidental relationship, a casual link of 
association with the past; they hap¬ 
pened, indeed, to be bom of the same 
parents, but two green leaves grow 
upon one green tree,—the bird of the 
same brood, and the lamb of the same 
wether,—^it was one and the same thing, 
and only this. 

When the last article was sold she 
retired to a one-room lodging in the 
city, wherein she hid herself from ob¬ 
servation, obtaining a scanty living as 
she could, and all for the sake, as the 
poor innocent woman supposed, for the 
dear*good of Mary Sewelrs children; 
and from their father she asked nothing, 
because she feared to take away from 
them: for, when Frankford’s circum¬ 
stances apparently forbad her to ask 
his consideration, she sacrificed herself 
without hesitation to the good of others. 

It would have been difficult to define 
whether it were indifference, premedi¬ 
tated design, want of means, hardness 
of heart, obstinacy, or inherent baseness 
that induced tliis conduct on the part 
of Prankford. It would be more than 
impossible to mention tlie principle or 
rule of action that instructed or directed 
him. 

Other plans now occupied him. Wal¬ 
ter was certainly absent, but in conti¬ 
nued correspondence with Matha, he 
was still present with them. Frankford 
wished that this reciprocal intercourse 
should cease. Urg^ by poverty or 
want, Matha might explain the shame¬ 
ful and disgraceful means by which he 
had deprived her of her property, she 
might complain of ill-treatment, exag¬ 
gerate her wrongs, and place him yet 
more in the power of the man he de¬ 
tested. She mi^ht explain too much; 
in the interim, it was but amusement 
for her to earn her subsistence, h^ 
would take care that she did not lose 
by it; for, in reality, where was the 
brother who could leave his sister to 
want? Thus he thought, deferring 
common justice to the latent hour, and 
that hour with him was never come. 

. There had a plan laid down bv 
whidi tbe arrivalof these letters through 
some Ibird party would cause both less 
expense and less loss of time. Matha, 
being a retire^ individual, idways 


trusted their receipt to Frmkford; and 
nothing could be more natural, tihougli 
mightily unfortunate, that aflbw Walter 
had been absent about two years, the 
return of these letters should gradu^y 
cease, and at length, end alti^ether^ 
Walter Frankford must be dead or have 
forgotten his duty. That nothing had 
happened to him there was entire evi¬ 
dence and conviction ; and he was living 
abroad neglectful of those he left behind. 

Even this, Leonard Frankford could 
reconcile with himself. As each letter 
arrived he suppressed it, satisBed that 
since he did not overlook or peruse the 
contents, he was performing an action 
neither derogatory to honour, nor the 
brotherly kindness befitting him, and 
her letters also he always retained. 
Matha, after incessant inquiries and 
denial, repented hope and disappoint¬ 
ment, concluded that Walter had at 
last forsaken her, and when her pa¬ 
tience and affection were both wearied 
out, she finally gave up all expectation. 
It was nothing, however, save the with¬ 
drawing of a frivolous and an idle piece 
of paper which might do injury, but, 
under present circumsUmces, could 
never promote the advantage of any one. 

Months passed away and Matha 
now never sought her brother, nor 
made any claim upon him; and he liad, 
therefore, no right to consider that she 
had any. As she did not seek, she cer¬ 
tainly could not be in want; but if of¬ 
fended at his neglect, he had equal 
right and cause of just displeasure at 
her absence. Yet, if tbe truth were 
spoken, it might be averred that he 
thought nothing of her, whether living, 
dying, or dead. His own affairs were 
also now and always in great perplexity. 

Another letter arrived from abroad, 
Frankford looked on it, handled—felt it, 
till he conceived that there must be an 
enclosure. Ttfis something must be 
money. What was to be done? If 
the fact were whispered, the lowest 
degree of theft could only equal the 
degrading act:—But if—y wtes a word; 
who could discover it; who be the dis¬ 
coverer ? It was. besides, no more than 
a natural and excusable curiosity that 
induced hiiq to break the seal; and he 
did break it. 

The letter spoke of her long silence 
and the fear of her illness; it enclosed 
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mmieytnooey, the requisite so much 
in demand with himself—money J It 
was a bank-bill—he gazed, and thought 
no more. It was intended to supply 
her wants; and be would see that she 
was supplied. He decided on the in¬ 
stant. The money was thrust into his 
pocket from whence it never emerged ; 
the letter be tore up ; it was, of course, 
seen no more. 

About this time an atjquaintance in¬ 
formed him of the illness of Alatha, 
whom he had met, and who appeared 
in a very precarious state. 

Frankford answered with intimations 
of her customary despondence of mind, 
her dislike of all interference, her vex¬ 
atious severity of disposition, and her 
selfish seclusion ftom Wr family. Wal¬ 
ter was reverted to ; the anxiety and 
trouble that he had caused them ; and 
then to desert her—his sister—^in the 
vale of years, too, while he —enjoying 
himself in foreign parts—^it was, cer¬ 
tainly, it wap not altogether right or— 
or fnemlly. 

On the evening of that day, however, 
he deemed it fit to call at her miserable 
lodging to see how far this statement 
of her illness agreed with the positive 
facts. She was represented as being 
exceedingly indisposed, but did not 
wish to hear from, and would not see 
him. He remarked upon her absurd ob¬ 
stinacy of temper and quitted the house. 

Well, she was offended;—but was 
nothing to be allowed for natural in¬ 
dignation of her wrongs, and bitterness 
of feeling caused by his ingratitude ^ 
Was nothing to be yielded in atone¬ 
ment for injuries such as those? No, 
this was what he did not understand. 
Whilst he paced up and down the 
streets in some disquiet of thought, a 
new idea startled him:—be returned to 
the place, and with the most seemingly 
deep interest in the welfare of his sis¬ 
ter, made some further tender inquiries, 
raai^ested an amiable concern, and, 
giving a ten pound note into the hands 
of the woman, bespoke all her care and 
attention of the invalid, and quitted her 
with a languid air of melancholy that 
exactly hit her taste fur the romandc. 

It Was as well, if anything happened, 
thatnothingshould be said—stall events, 
nothing but what was pleasing; neither 
was H deibable that it should he re^ 


ported that his iister was in absolute 
distress, and they must keep up appear¬ 
ances of propriety—of fnendship, at 
least. 

After some few more days he was 
about to renew his in<|uirieB ; led there 
rather by an indefinite apprehension 
that something was about to occur, than 
firom any stirring emotion of affection 
or sense of duty with regard to her. 

The evening had drawn to a close, 
and the dusk of twilight had fallen, 
when he rapped at the door. He 
thought it better to express an anxious 
and absolute determination to see her. 
He was met in the passage bv the 
woman of the house, whose voice* was 
broken by the trembling emotion of 
true kindness. “ Ah, sir! you come 
an hour too late,” said she. The 
poor thing has just passed away, God 
bless her!” 

" Dead! Good heaven! Why did 
you not send for me ?” 

" She would not have seen you, sir,” 
she answered, as calling for a light she 
prepared to show him up stairs. “ She 
declared that she would see none of 
you again : and you know, sir, let the 
dying die in peace, its hard to contra¬ 
dict them;” and she led the way into 
the narrow room where the body lay. 

Frankford paused on the threshold 
and halted beside the bed, and was re¬ 
lieved that the curtains hid the form 
from his view. He almost wished that 
he had seen her, that he had been 
unctual in his payment of her, that 
e had treated her more kindly; but 
such circumstances had nothing to do 
with the existing scene, and why la¬ 
ment the past, since the past told not 
of the present, and neither could affect 
the coming of the future. This was 
his thought, false and plausible, how¬ 
ever, as the falsehood with which he 
had deceived both her and himself. 

“ Come in, sir, wont you walk in?” 
said the woman. "There's life stirring 
in her yet, and its consoling to see how 
peacefully she went from os." 

" I thank you, my good woman,” 
befaultered; "a horror—an aversion, 
I never could look upon the dead. 
Some defect — weakness — something 
not to be overcomeand, as hie con¬ 
science smote him, he hastily turned 
from the place. He feared her looks 
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aod her reproaches, though they were 
hc^ gone by; and the woman, under 
the impression of his acute sensibility, 
begged his pardon, closed the curtains, 
and drew him back into die passage. 

How came it that her hesdth de¬ 
clined—what was Uie cause of her 
death?” said he, thinking it only be¬ 
coming to show some curiosity. 

“ I'll teU you what it was, sir,” 
answered the woman. ** She died, ajre, 
sir, there's no doubt of it, she died, air, 
of pure want—atrophy—I think they 
call it. Sir, be sure of it, she was 
starved.” 

'' But she could never have been in 
want*of money,” said he. 

" Why, I don’t know, sif, I’m sure. 
She oAen went to a gentleman who 
owed her money, and came back broken- 
spirited. Poor thing! she had a tender 
heart, sir.” 

Frankford breathed a profound sigh. 
She had then died of want—of want; 
the thing must be concealed—the world 
must not become acquainted with the 
fact, for common pride forbad it. The 
burthen must be placed upon any shoul¬ 
ders but his own ; he thought in deep 
abstraction before he spuke again. 

Did she never receive any letters 
from abroad, enclosing money?” in¬ 
quired Frankford. 

“No, certainly, never, sir, though she 
used to be expecting it. She earned a 
hard living, and would never take any¬ 
thing, even from me, sir,” 

“ She never then received those let¬ 
ters?” repeated Frankford. 

“ No, no, decidedly not, sir." 

“ Oh ! villain — villain — as ever 
breathed the breath of life," he mut¬ 
tered, and just audibly. The epithet 
might apply to Walter or himself; it 
was understood, however, as he meant it. 
' “ She left a letter for her brother, 
Mr. Walter,” said the woman, “ and I 
was to take care and give it only to 
him 5” so saying, she drew it, half in¬ 
quiringly, from her pocket. 

“ He will most likely never return 
to England,” said Frankford; " suppose 
you trust it to me to be forwarded. 
Your rent shsll be paid, and other de¬ 
mands, and—” 

The ten pounds’more than covers 
my churgea," said she; “ but then the 
funeral^ sir.” 


“ She shall be buried, as . her rirtues 
deserved,” said he, moufnfdlljr. ** I. 
will give orders,” and herehehisitat^ 
as if in profound reverie. ** Yes# ^ 
shall so. In the mean time, gona 
woman, take—take this tride for your 
services to one who—who must hft 
always dear to me.” And sliding into 
her hand that golden coin that would 
have saved a sister’s life, he murmured 
goo<l night, and slowly retired from the 
house, followed, doubtless, by the ad¬ 
miration and gratitude of its owner. 
Public generosity and out-door benefits 
frequently conceal family wrongs and 
private injuries. 

The death of Matha was certainly 
an unfortunate thing; and as her near 
relations, sisters, and friends, were aU 
far distant, beyond the possibility of 
knowing of her unhappy fate, the re-- 
sponsibility lay entirely with himself ; 
and it would be as weU that the mmi- 
ner of her decease should be concealed. 
Yet, so it was. Ijeonard Frankford 
could not only make up his qpnd to 
forfeit the fraternal duty that devolved 
upon him, but, in the impenetrable 
selfishness of his nature, forget all the 
dear recollections of youth, and sacri¬ 
fice, tile life of another to his own per¬ 
sonal convenience. 

The funeral was conducted with a 
degree of state far beyond his drcum- 
stances, but tliese were matters of 
worldly ostentation, which repaid him 
in apparent respectability for all he ex¬ 
pended. His liberality to the lodging 
woman was, perhaps, whispered abrMd; 
for people did tmk of his sensibility 
and acute sensitiveness, until at last he 
was openly reproached with it. The 
blame and neglect, however, fell upon 
Walter, while, as it would seem, me 
world looked abrtKid and could 
admire the brotherly love and friend¬ 
ship of Leonard Frankford. 

From that hour his fortunes gradually 
decreased and were no longer upheld 
by that skill and industry for whidh hia 
fellow-citiaens so much applauded him; 
for whether in the frivofous chmtCM 
attendant on fashionable folliea, mf 
the pofoond and «ble speculatiana .of 
his ^de, he was equally# cons^Uv, 
a nd irretrievably unsuccessful, in all. 
He saw, in fiwjt, that,foria*ue, rWihh all 
her blind chances aittmat^ug hme, herself 
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goes halves in all the .fortunes that «te 
made. He began to doubt her and his 
own hopes, and by Uiis one error led 
the way to his own utter ruin and 
defeat. At last the house and business 
departed irom him, all the elegancies 
and decencies of life one by one tbrsook 
him, and he was in all reiqiecfes a mined 
man. Yet Frankford was, nevertheless, 
the same man as ever. 

The last letter of Matha Frankford 
was never forwfuded. He opened, read 
it, and found therein thfft which, if he 
had possessed any feeling, must have 
awakened it. She lamented the un¬ 
kindness of Walter, his change of sen¬ 
timent, his desertion of her, recalling 
the days of their childhood and all their 
by-gone friendship. It was a singular 
fact, but a kind of superstition induced 
him to place the letter with some others, 
where it was shortly for^tten; but it, 
that letter, speaking of past fatality, 
was still to be most Sital. 

In the course of years Walter Frank¬ 
ford aignved from abroad, and as one of 
the relations still remaining to him, he 
first of all sought bis native town and 
the habitation of the brother who had 
so injured him. It might be that time 
brings oblivion of wrongs, or that he 
did not guess the real extent to which 
he had suffered, or it was perhaps only 
just to forgive the past, particularly 
when the changed condition of his bro¬ 
ther would cast the blame of unnatural 
malice on the propagation of further 
dispute between them. His pity and 
kindly sympathies must have induced 
the generous greeting with which they 
met again. He seemed to recal the 
days of his youth, and all the interme¬ 
diate space of manhood was forgotten— 
its injustice, its dishonourable enmity, 
he was content to deny it. 

Even the dull apprehension of Frank¬ 
ford was aroused and struck by this* 
benevolent reception. It might be 
thought that even his adverse circum¬ 
stances endeared him, and his depressed 
condition was sufficient reason for the 
exerdse of all his consideration. Com- 
paraon, indeed, for such a wretch as 
^is, worked in him to the promotion of 
his future benefit. This was the true 
and admirable nature of one called 
Walter Frnkford. 

Frankford himself now occupied one 


of the same row of hous^ wherein 
Grainger died, and from thence be 
looked back on the paternal inheritmee 
that he had lost, and Weitar’e eyes fol¬ 
lowed him m dim r eg retf ul contempla¬ 
tion. The fervid heat of India Wl 
done nothing to the abatement of that 
sanguine habit of thought and zealous 
warmth of heart peculiar to him. The 
sun-burnt hues, that lived in his dark 
looks, but <^nly revealed the enthu¬ 
siasm iuid energy that made part of his 
natural being. 

“ There,” said he, pointing from the 
window, "there reside all that the soul 
of man could hope in life: an excellent 
father and mother, a gay Tom Grain¬ 
ger—a Ma^y Sewell there resided; a 
Alatha Frankford there wandered; yet 
gone—my friends—gone, gone!—” 

" And the children of Mary Sewell,” 
said Frankford, with some bitterness, 
“they will come to want. Yes, let the 
tradesman remember that it is scarcely 
possible for him to uphold the pros¬ 
perity of his family beyond one genera¬ 
tion.” 

" I’ll tell you what, Leonard,” crieil 
his brother suddenly, "all that belonged 
to Mary is precious to me. 1 have 
gained some hundreds, suppose we 
venture it in trade together. Some¬ 
thing might be done, it is not too late.” 

" Not at all,” cried Frankford. We 
might get back the home of our child¬ 
hood.”® 

" Wc might and we will,” cried 
Walter, catching to the fire of hope; 
and Frankford knew how far his words 
would influence him. " Let us forget 
the post, unite once more, and see what 
may be 4one.” 

This was or might be a speculation 
founded on the fumes of the spirits 
which they had imbibed—an ebullition 
of inebriated generosity; and Walter 
drank and looked towards his home, 
and drank again as if to drown tiie 
past; but it might not be so. They 
were amused, however, by the project, 
and Frankford had ta^n the hint and 
acted upon it. He was now intently 
occupied in inducing Walter to tlie 
cennpietiem of this design, and afber 
reiterated promises mid repeated TCr- 
Buasion, he hunted and dodged him 
into the snare at last; and by leading 
him into frequent excessy and torment- 
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ing him -when no longer in' firm posses* 
aion his fiiculties, he tricked and 
osjoted him out of bis litde property: 
in fact, they became partners logger 
once more. The nxiiung deceptions of 
Leonard'Frankfwd were too well con* 
dotted not to succeed; and in tlm spirit 
of forgiveness and oblivion of ^e past, 
or bewildered by this fatal habit, or 
misgovemed by the mental weakness 
arising from it, Walter became an easy 
prty, credulous in the belief that, m 
this respect, his brother was at least 
honest and honourable. 

During some after discourse between 
the brothers, it was discovered that 
Walter Frankford was much distressed 
by the intelligence that his sister had 
died at the bouse and in the hands of 
strangers, and it was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that he had called upon the 
people, from whom he doubtless learnt 
the facts of the case. But as cliance so 
destined it, Walter was appointed by 
his brother to look over some papers 
relative to his affairs, when he found 
the identical letter intended to be trans¬ 
mitted to him, and which revealed all 
and more than fancy—that is, his fancy 
—could have ever conceived. From its 
perusal he gleaned the whole nature of 
that conduct through which she had 
suffered, and the miserable deception 
practised upon her. 

It was a warm summer’s evening 
when Walter again appeared in the 
presence of his brother. We know not 
now it was, but so it was, that the* sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere, together with the 
heated sense of oppression that lingered 
in the twilight, indeed, the whole scene 
impressed Frankford with the memory 
and Uie thought of that evening which 
they had spmtt together on the day of 
their fleer’s death 1 There was the 
same «lence round and about them, the 
same warm mist hung round the foliage 
of the gardens, the same wind was whis¬ 
pering gmndy, and yonder the same 
tree nodded and waved with the exact 
motion, as if it were the dirmHion of 
some mysterious facility that all things 
should assume the like aspect m of 
ytitfs ago, look the same and be so, all 
W the two individuals tbemseives, 
whd weio BO changed and different. 

: Imttiard Frankibrd wa^ however, at 


the age of two-and-forty, yet in the 
full vigour of manhood; daring, arro¬ 
gant, cold, majestic, like one is 
altogether fortunate, or whose want of 
success afifects him not. . ■ 

What was Walter Frankford ?•«** 
Changed, unutterably and for ev^. 
The fire of youth had smouldered into 
the white ashes of ruin. If man be 
supposed to merge his passions and 
feelings into the s^en calm of philoso¬ 
phy or endurance, forgetting toe past 
in resolution to abide toe future; that 
man, at all events, was not Walter 
Frankford. The intensity of his affec¬ 
tions was still bis own, and nothing but 
the draught and drink of oblivion was 
left to quench it; the nature of this 
noble creature was utterly pervetted 
and defeated. He came to his natiire 
haunts so altered that could the shades 
of his friends have returned thore they 
might well have mourned over die 
prostration of toat mental and bodily 
beauty which they once loved and ho¬ 
noured. His flushed brow, bewildered 
speech, suppressed energetic utterance, 
concentrated powers, too plainly told 
toat he had lost himself; he was, in¬ 
deed, ever hall'—and more than half- 
intoxicated. 

But why i what has one man to do 
with the nature, actions, passions, ha¬ 
bits of another ? Is he answerable for 
his deficiency ? or does he partake the 
overplus ? No. If a certain suscepti¬ 
bility of heart, or a proportionate acute¬ 
ness of nerves be toe blessing or tiie 
curse of one being in particular, he 
must abide the issue of his nature and 
his fate; no one, assuredly not his own 
brother, shall be responsible. It is not 
because the sensitive plant shrinks to 
toe touch that the hand shall be spar¬ 
ing to approach it; or, since toe coward 
flies, that the avenging sword shall toe 
less pursue him. Walter Frankford 
was weak and he had fallen; in toe 
prime of his life he had sunk into pre¬ 
mature decay : it was the state of ruin 
that follows the contention of the 
strongest emotions of nature. 

As he entered the room-his sear<to- 
iug looks were fixed on Leonard Frank* 
ford who was enough aware this, 
toat he arose and di^ down one hlind 
and pulled up another^ as^soaie nceu- 
pation to amuse his'ecRifnsion. - 
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" I suppose, Waltfflr/* said he at,last, 
that you have been carousing these 
fbur days, since we have seen nothing 
of you. 'Tis well you embarked your 
money in ttie concern, or by this time 
you Would have spent it"—spent it in 
pure revelry/^ 

'** Carouse and revelry are happy 
words," he answered. "To carouse 
over the brokmi hearts of others and 
revel in the death of famished fnends, 
there’s something pleasing In it." 

" What! you wish to quarrel," said 
Frankford, seating himself; at least 
I guess so by your tone. Only, to be 
sure, your unhappy state—you do not 
know precisely what you say—so there, 

I formve yotl." 

" 1 know so much as this," said he, 

" it is too late to quarrel. If they were 
living—why, however, repine—^lament 
—objeetthe fate‘that has gone before 
us?" ' 

"You speak most admirable unin¬ 
telligible jargon," said Frankford.— 
" Pray be more explicit, and tell the 
tale like truth. What have you now? 
what new discovery 

A new discovery confirmed by 
time,” he answered bitterly. "Oh, 
if you be willing to hear, me with civi¬ 
lity, with your customary discretion, 
without interruption, sureJy you might 
be told something so mudi like truth, 
that it might well startle you.” 

I shall be happy to listen, by my 
honour as a man," said Frankford with 
that assumed indifference that cuts as 
close as words. 

" You jAa//listen, by my soul," cried 
Walter. As they are the last words 
that we shall speak together, we had 
better understand one {mother ; for 
after this we will never sit in each 
other’s presence again." 

" For my part I don't care bow soon," 
said the otner ; "or how little we meet." 

At this moment the lights were 
brought in, and the servant was about 
to retire, but Walter Frmikfmd pointed 
to the windows. • 

" It is warm,” said he, " but the less 
we see of the prospect the better. The 
night of time has closed all beautv from 
it.’’ ^ 

Upon the departure of the domestie 
he drew the lights m a piwallel line b^ 
fare ^em, and seating himself apposite 


his brother, leaned bade wi4b the Arid 
air of steady composure. The 'fiety 
rolling of his eye* was centred Into wie 
motmnless gase of calmness. 

"Well now," said he, drawing a deep 
breath, “ I will tell mv opinion of you; 
yes, my knowledge o^your natiire, atid 
you may do the same by me.” 

" A very civil arrangement," said 
Frankford, smiling his cold smile. 

“ However, go on, let’s hear you to the 
end, only mind and not lose yourself, 
eh—Walter!" 

" I know you to the deepest depth 
of all your being," was the answer. 

" On the death of my father, from this 
room you stole the will—you stole it— 
do you hear? I truly believe that it 
was the first theft—the first—^you had 
committed." 

" Upon my word, a very fair conclu¬ 
sion," said Frankford. " Do you know 
it? did you see it?” 

" I did not see, but know it,” replied 
Walter. " You became the pi underer of 
your family, robbed and deceived them." 

" And what became of the booty ?’’ 
asked Frankford. " The story now be¬ 
comes interesting." 

“ That question you can answer,’’ 
said Walter, quietly. " Your next step 
was to sell the life and prospects of 
your friend ; for, after selfishness, comes 
ingratitude. Yon sold him for a hand¬ 
ful of base lucre, Leonard. You were, 
yes, were nothing more than a barterer 
in human blood!” 

" The fellow killed himself," cried 
Frankford, " and what then ! Tush- 
tush—tush." 

" You made a bargain of his birth¬ 
right,'^ said Walter, quickly, "and what 
then ? Tush—^tush—tush,—Then”— 
and he waved his hand to and fto, al¬ 
luding to the stroke that struck his sis¬ 
ter, but that his sight was ovm’charged 
with tears, and he uttered nothing. 

" You might as well say," said his 
brother, pausing, " that because the 
lightning smites the tree, the hand titat 
planted it must take the blame." 

" I do say," was the reply, " I say 
that we are answerable to ourselves and 
others for aU we do, say, think; pmti- 
cularly if it be to thear injury or de-i 
strUcuon. The murderer may smiley 
but is not less a murderer. Ilie mwa 
whose vices, foHiet, fall upon faimsdf, is 
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itUl lews iaefiunotis than he who min* 
oU»rs»" 

" That ja,” said FFaRh{bi>dj ** you, 
Walter, surpass me, Leonard Fc|ink>- 
ford. But go on.” 

** I mean to do so,” said be; fofr I 
will wound my own heart that I may 
prick at your’s. You remember the 
fate of Grainger, and nowi aye, let us 
come to Mary Sewell." 

** She was my wife—what more ?— 
my wife,” repeated Frankford, '*and she 
was all that man can covet in woman,” 

“ You have forgotten to calumniate 
the dead,” said Walter, ** that nameless 
virtue is your own. Now tell me then 
you did not win her by duplicity ?" 

” 1 won her in the fair way of love 
and warfare," said Frankford, repress¬ 
ing his inward triumph.” 

“ I believe you to the letter," replied 
Walter. “ You ended it by breaking 
her heart. Let me not whisper it, ^he 
died. The sin of adultery is at your 
door; she—she was murdered.” 

All this is pleasing intelligence," 
remarked Frankford, “ but then it is 
something that 1 do not understand. 
People die as they are bom, they rot 
even as they live." 

You are a most merciful judge of 
human actions,” said the other, but 
you shall not sit in judgment on your 
own. You will, perhaps, undertake to 
prove that dying of want is but the 
death of nature after all.” 

” I shall not trouble myself with it," 
said Frankford. These things have 
happened without my intervention, and 
might happen again.'’ 

” And tbis among the rest,” said 
Walter, and he drew forth the letter 
that Matha had written while dying; 
a lengthened pause here intervene. 

" How did you find this—and where?” 
Ut last, asked Leonard Frankford. 

Among the pikers in your office 
some days since." 

« We were nert friends, it was not my 
&ttlt," said Frankford. 

** Had you been firiends it bad been 
so," was the answer. “No, you are 
one of those men that the world caU9 
retpectaUe, since it knows no better." 

“ It knows better of you,” said 
Frankford. 1 wish you joy of its 
kno«le<^o.’' 

To tint Waller said nothing, but 


O’ossing the mom, he nmired dot, a 
tumbler of wine, which bavidg dtonkj 
he presently reseated himself. 

“ 1 have not lost so much the liati^ 
of my boyhood," said he, “ that I can 
speak witnottt the stimulant to worda,” 
and here he paused again. “ By 
tenth of heaven iteelf, Leonard Frank¬ 
ford, you may write yourself (hrwn ,a 
villain. -Such beings os you are the 
upas trees beneath whose shelter no 
living thing can flourish. You may be 
content. You have broken more hearts, 
murdered more minds, ruined more hap¬ 
piness than, if you had a thousand lives, 
you could restore. Call over the com¬ 
mon laws of God and man, and know 
that you have violated them all—aU”— 
this voice was now lost in the trembling 
of his emotion. 

You preach with becoming ardoUr," 
said Frankford ; ” if ever we should 
need a father coirfessor, you are the 
man. For me, 1 have learnt die lesson 
of the world and acted by it.” 

“ Murder and theft are the acknow¬ 
ledged crimes,” said his brother, ” but 
they are almost less heinous than those 
you have committed, and in cold blood 
too. I wish }’oa all the hd^piness the 
thought may bring you,” and rising he 
would have departed, but Frankford 
called him back again. 

“W’alter,” criw he, "Walter, you 
are not going to talk—mention this 
—to spread abroad reports to my de¬ 
triment. By heaven ! if you do-” 

" Rest content, my brother,” he re¬ 
plied. “ You are one of the respectable 
community—a man of the world; I— 
one of—of its drunkards—a man out of 
the world.” 

Come, come, Walter," cried the 
other, "take yon with all your sin¬ 
gularity you are a good fellow after all," 
and he held out his hand to him. 

" Good enough to die on a dunghill," 
said Walter, " and you to die peace¬ 
ably." 

"Nay, but we are partners you know; 
and, Wdter, ;^s, let’s be fri^ds.” 

' " I would give something tiiat we 
could be so,” he answered in smothered 
tones; " tl^t the delusion, of our boy¬ 
hood, when we dimbed the same tree end 
swung on the satnebough together, had 
lasted until nbw. I would have wistied, 
at least, to resped you; but ho, sAe— 
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.would forbid, it.” He i^lanced about 
him as if for the last time, and alowi^ 
departed. 

The sound of the street-door was 
heard closing, and Frankford ran after 
him. For ue onljr time in his life he 
felt his real baseness ; the conviction 
of his brc^her's generosity and the in¬ 
juries that he had done him. It might 
be the sense of wounded pride which 
made him follow him thus fleetly. He 
beheld his retiring shadow pass through 
the ircm gate of the fore*court, and as 
it slipt across the moonlight, his good 
intentions vanished with it. He stood 
in indecinon of thought and called after 
him at last, but nothing answered him. 
They never met again as brothers. 

We come to the concluding scene 
of Frankford's conduct to this last 
surviving member of his family. He 
was not changed throughout. 

We will not trace the common and 
natural course of events. How he him¬ 
self lived in daily luxury, while Wal¬ 
ter extracted with difficulty, the means 
of subsistence; how he engrossed the 
money and wrung and rived the feel¬ 
ings be pi^ended not to understand ; 
how, indeed, this extortioner of others' 
comfort managed to glean his own con¬ 
tent out of it; how he could irritate, 
annoy, torture, cajole, and tyrannize 
with ^1 the smiling and unconscious 
quiet imi^inable. The disgusting re¬ 
cital shall be spared; but new projects 
began to grow and ripen in him. There 
were no legal instruments of partner¬ 
ship between him and his brother, and 
as time went on by his calculation 
Walter had drawn on the concern to 
an amount very nearly corresponding 
with the original sum invested. At all 
events it seemed so; if not s(4 it was a 
mistake. The same arguments came 
into play as heretofore. The sum was 
small, an immaterial nothing, and could 
be subject of no consideration whatever. 
The service done to him or bis aflairs 
was a trivial nameless fh^our that could 
not call on the gratitude of any person; 
for supposing be felt himself in the 
imminent peril of death, there was 
great distinction between the fact of 
one man patting out bis hand and 
strength to assist him, and he who 
rushed head foremost to the rescue. 


He ended by a clear exposition of ihe 
event that sufficiently demontSrated 
that he was not obUged to bis brother; 
but Walter had be^tmder <^Hgatiomi, 
in all reality, living upon him. 

The decision was easily made. ' He 
hinted, femariced upon, alluded to the 
nature and illegality of the agreement 
between them; and then, for fear &at 
bis meaning and intention should not 
be fully understood, he entered into an 
open declaration of the scheme he Imd 
invented. Walter was either desperate 
or reckless, blind or indifferent to the 
issue, for he replied not, excepting by 
that look of internal' inquiry that said 
too much. 

We will say no more. He was after¬ 
wards known to work as an assistant, 
then almost as a labourer in his bro¬ 
ther’s service, and was apparently un¬ 
conscious of any degradation or inte- 
riority in the duty he performed. He 
became reputed for debased habits, and 
particularly of frequent intoxication, 
and the world very justly esteemed his 
brother's employment of him as a new 
instance of his benevolence. But to 
the closing event, and yet, one word. 

Walter Frankford had become, not 
a confirmed drunkard, but habituated 
to the necessity of learning to forget 
himself. It was not the debased pro¬ 
pensity of debasing vice, it was only the 
error and weakness of yielding virtue; 
not the existing evidence of heartless 
guilt, but the unfrequent witness of a 
mind too tender in human feelings and 
generous impulse and all the j^eater 
gifts of our mortality. Oh ! let him be 
understood and never blamed! To 
have ^tered the world intent upon its 
duties—its affections, to find them 
denied might well awaken grief; but 
to live in the firm conviction of mortal 
honour, probity, friendship, truth, and 
prove thid they were nothing, might 
well arouse the ardent spirit and ex¬ 
alted nature, and lead it on to mad¬ 
ness. Such was the being, in his beatity 
and his weakness—such was the noble 
heart of a Walter Frankford; and so, 
unto the end. 

It so happened tiiat Frankford was 
one ni^t, or rather one morning, re¬ 
turning from a puldic dinner, where be 
had performed the character that his 
state assigned him, with all the plauri- 
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apd tact so natural to Mm^ He 
had always some^puipose to 8nawer> and 
diat purpiDse was answ^ed; and pissed 
with the thought, he was humming his 
tune as he walked back towards his 
home. 

It was night just opening into the 
twilight of morning; or it was, perhaps, 
early enough to be the dawn of day 
Aiintly clouded with the vapour of dark¬ 
ness. His way led dirough an open 
road,^ beset on either side with high- 
growing trees, for it was apart from the 
confines of the dty. He walked at a 
prompt and active pace, still singing 
the fragment of some broken tune to 
beguile him as he went, or conning over 
the prospects and advantages of the 
trade now he possessed it to himself. 
It was only at last that he became aware 
of the sound of footsteps approaching 
him, and their echo was neither so 
steady nor regular as his own. He 
halted and possibly for the only time in 
his recollection, he turned him to the 
contemplation of the skies; and yonder 
the pale moon, and there toe just awak¬ 
ing sun, half asleep in its own bright¬ 
ness, held possession of the heavens to¬ 
gether. Neither cloud nor shadow, no¬ 
thing but the cold dew of mist divided 
them! The same step advanced upon 
him and he recognised it only too well. 
He would have hastened away, but only 
toe straight road lay before him. 

" Good night. Good morning,” said 
the voice, as the person passed him. 

“ Good night, friend, and let’s pass 
on,” said Frankford, perceiving that the 
other paused and scrutinized him, im¬ 
peding his way. 

“ It is you, and I thought so,” said 
Walter Frankford. " I wanted to speak 
to you away from the haunts of my 
youth. 1 knew you would come this 
road and am here to meet you. 1 have 
been to the church-yard to look on 
their graves—poor creatures!” and a 
glimpse of the twilight showed that he 
was nushml with torink, his spe^h im¬ 
perfect, his step unsteady. 

" And what nave you to say asked 
Frankford. Really, to see you stopping 
a person at this hour, we might suspect 
that you were turned footpad.” 

Far more improbable than to find 
any change in you,” said Widter, and 
before at^her word could be spoken. 


he seized him the collar ahd held 
him fast. Frankford saw plainly toat 
it was no time to struggle, and took toe 
hint 

“That I might breathe into you all 
the deep misery of my heart!” he whis¬ 
pered with judnful energy; "it might 
repay your infamy. I will be trined 
with no longer, to live the beggar on 
your bounty. Leonard, you are a base 
— base vilfain.” 

I’m obliged to vou,” said he, “ I am 
—I am a lucky fellow.” 

" You are the thief who best knows 
how to steal away the happiness of 
others,” be whispered, in the self-same 
concentred whisper as before. 

I am toe man of toe many,” said 
Frankford. " But let—let me go, by 
h***. I’ll not be stopped, Walter.” 

“ You,” groaned Walter, ** you com¬ 
mon thief and murderer! To break toe 
heart will supply the place of poison; 
to starve the body, it has done the work 
of the assassin’s knife ere now. Oh! 
Leonard—wretch—slave—^friend of my 
boyhood—why compel me to detest 
you!” 

He released his hold as if scarcely 
aware of hia previous acts of compul¬ 
sion, his voice became lost in its utter¬ 
ance, he tottered and staggered as if 
making an effort to go onward, but as 
he passed him Leonard Frankford turn¬ 
ed back. 

" Walter, you—you b^gar,” said 
he, coolly, " if ever you again interrupt 
me on toe public highway, you shall 
repent it—answer for it as I am your 
brother.” 

** I—I deqjise you,” said Walter, 
staggering onward. Heart, soul, and 
mind; man, 1 despise you!” 

" But you shall remember me,” said 
Frankford. ** Now, do you know me ?” 
And turning towards him, he doubled 
his fist, compactly, firmly, with dosely- 
knit knuckles and straining strengto, 
and just for a joke to pay him back the 
insult offered, he stnicK at him—seem¬ 
ingly at random, but with strict inten¬ 
tion. Walter Frankford reeled—totter^ 
—and fell. ** Now do you know me ?’* 
he repeated. 

" 1 do, even in death,” said Wdter, 
half raising himsdf faintly from the 
ground. 

'* You may sleep by the way side for 
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once in ▼onr Uie,” muttered Frenkfbrd; 
and without looking on bis brother he 
departed. The heavens were at that 
moment beaming with the glorious 
dawn of morning; and a bird which had 
flown astray to ^e city was beaid to 
tune and trill his matin note. Their si¬ 
lence of some minutes, however, was 
soon passed away. 

" Beturn, my brother, return,’* cried 
the voice of Walter Frankford, hoarse 
with either rage or suffering, **^ou de¬ 
stroyed the will —ym sold his birthright 
•^yaa broke her heart— ym left our 
sister to die—oh, tell me you did no/ /“ 
But an interval of silence ensued, fol¬ 
lowed by a cry—oh, heaven—such a 
cry! All torture, anguish, shame, deso¬ 
lation, was in its accents. 

Frankford turned not back, it was 
nothitig but the cry of defeated malice 
and self-will. It sounded like the howl¬ 
ing and wuling of some tortured spirit; 
well, if soul-struck, let him bewail it as 
he would. Frankford hastened for¬ 
ward, arrived at his comfortable home, 
and slept soundly and well over that 
night’s revelry. 

On the following day, on the same 
road, on the self-same spot, his body, 
the body of Walter i^ankford was 
found—ne was dead. It was reported 
that he died of intoxication, the victim 
of debauched habits, of a fatal vice, 
from which neither the counsel nor 
protection of an excellent brother could 
save him—yes, and undoubtedly it was 
true, he had died thus. 

That blow, the unimpassioned ges¬ 
ture of virtuous indignation, the pass¬ 
ing and powerless expression of scorn, 
nc^ing could have ori^nated in it, it 
could have caused nothing. The jury 
hinted some casual violence or injury 
done to him ; there was some talk of 
blood overflowing the brain, but the 
verdictnamed it accidental death, and all 
was henceforth safe and as it should be. 

Yet, that blow, what did it augur 
of the past or intim^ of the future? 
Such violence was' only friendly- 
rough raillery; and Walter was flusned 
wito drink, heated with inebriation; 
the stroke might have had some eflect, 
but then only—only because of the 
vidouspropensity in which he indulged, 
and it was, therefore, his own fault. 


nor did die reproadk rest with any one; 
yet, the worid might well affbl’d to 
spare many of its community, but few 
could ever match with Walter Frank- 
ibrd—then let him sleep in peace. 

For Frankford himself, we will cease 
to explain further. He was never after 
extraordinarily fortunate; nor was he ever 
more than orcunarily unfortunate. Since 
also it appears that ue was alwaysaccus- 
tomed to receive the outward respect 
and consideration of others, it would, 
perhaps, have been too much to expect 
that he should himself undeceive them, 
or expose unnecessarily the remarkable, 
or common, and every-day traits of 
character that furnish forth the details 
of his history. 


“ On the perusal of this man’s ac¬ 
tions,” remarks my good brother, of 
the Convent of Benedictines, to whom 
these events had been submitted, on 
surveying his disposition and tempera¬ 
ment, one cannot help perceiving the 
entire self satisfaction, the more than 
ordinary selfishness, that influenced him 
in every passing event and thought of 
hie life ; and we might be almost led 
to doubt the reality of his existence, 
but tliat his hand-writing testifles the 
truth, and indeed, by minutely search¬ 
ing into the differences and varieties of 
human conduct, more especially among 
those who inhabit great towns, and 
thread the throng of an extensive city, 
it becomes sufficiently evident that the 
qualities of his character may be found 
to exist, in darker or lighter shades, in 
greater or less degree, according to the 
seraral conditions and habits of the 
individual. But if it be, to any extent, 
a common character, it is fit that com¬ 
mon observation should look to it, 
remark upon it, and fear it." 

There are those who do not kill, 
who dq not steal, do not die on the 
scaffold or at the gibbet, and they are 
esteemed innocent. There are argu¬ 
ments and inward debates of consdenpe 
that might be called together ha vindi¬ 
cation of Iieonard Franktord, nay, he 
might even find some able defenders 
among certain sects learned in the code 
of morals and philosophy ; but it would 
be, as if we were to dispute the differ¬ 
ence of comparison between the des- 
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tractive ravages of the wild beast, 
and the sure and sharpened sting of 
the coiled snake ; in the one it is <^n 
warfare, in the other the poison works 
surely and unseen; the consequences 
and the end are inevitable and the same: 
death is the two-fold conclusion. Be¬ 
lieve it; the avowed assassin and the 
close and covert murderer of the mind 
are of one genus, the breed of one 
species only. I say no more, but paus¬ 
ing upon the deeds of Leonard Frank- 


ford, 1 do avow him to be tbb mam 

OF MANY SINS." 

And l-^I-~the Abbe MonieUe, on perut^ 
ins tiua, have doubled Ihe efficacy ^ any 
abaolutum of the prieathood in such Uke^ 
case. Who shall understand, mho cleanse 
from impurUy—-n)ho pardon f The seff^ 
ish are Ike meanest if Gods creation, 
the pathway qf the Rmish church may 
be stremed tvUh gold, but these are the 
thorns that encumber the footsteps of wise 
men who stray therein. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Dear woman’s love is u power above 
A moon-struck mortal guessing; 

’Tis a burning curse, or something worse. 

Or 'tis a boundless blessing: 

It creeps o’er the heart, and bids care depart. 

And leaves it to joy and gladness. 

And laughs to scorn the sorrows worn 
On the wrinkling brow of sadness. 

It is as rain o’er the desert plain 
In manhood's fiery breast. 

It is the flame consumes tiie tame 
E’en to their own unrest; 

It whirls in the soul like the fires that roll, 

When fanatics run loose ; 

It is as mild as a sleeping child. 

Dull as a dreaming goose. 

It is as mild as power o’erguiled. 

Fierce as an untamed steed. 

It scorns the rein, till all is vain. 

And then it mourns the deed : 

It is the charm for every harm 
That falls upon mankind; 

It is the goal of the thirsting soul 
The vision of the blind. 

It was the nurse of nature’s curse. 

The mother of pain and sin. 

Its subtle guile and witching smile 
Might e^n a seraph win : 

Tis throned in bliss with a sceptre kiss. 

And curtain’d with delight. 

Whence decrees are hurl'd o’er the untaught world 
Of the beautiful and bright. B. B^ 
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THE PRESENT MOMENT, 

FBOU TBB OXSaiAN OF OXiBlM. 


Pluck the rose while yet it glows. 
The morrow’s not to-day ; 

Let not an hour escape our power. 
Time flies fast away. 

Industry and pleasure are 
The moment cares of life; 

Wheresoe’er thy morrow dawns. 
With it peace or strife: 

A virtuous action by delay 
Repentance oft has given; 

Active live, 1 counsel give, 

All who’d rest in heaven. 

Pluck the rose whilst it blows, 
The morrow’s not to-day, 

Let not an hour escape our power. 
Time flies fast away. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CX)URT MAGAZINE. 


My Dbar Sis, — 1 have perused the 
letter directed to roe in the last number 
of your periodical. Permit me to ob¬ 
serve, that the positions I have taken 
are not affected by its contents; but I 
fear that the discussion of the validity 
of my assertions, and the correctness of 

J rour tnierprelatiotts, would extend to a 
ength exceeding all convenient limits. 
1 therefore beg to refer you to a 
" Course of Literature,” which I am 
about to publish, and in which you will 
And a detailed answer to all your ob¬ 
jections. It is with regret, however, 
diat I admit my inability to bring for¬ 
ward much of novelty, since these ob¬ 
jections have freouently been replied 
to, and even lately by the celebrated 


Libri, Professor of the Royal College 
of France, and Member of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

I trust you will have perceived that 
my'observations relate exclusively to 
Ituy (without any reference, direct or 
indire^ to England); that with Italy 
and her historv 1 profess to be ac¬ 
quainted ; and tnat 1 always speak wi^ 
particular reference to facts, the con¬ 
sequences from which are geometrically 
evident 

You win oblige me by inserting this 
letter; and 1 beg you to believe it is 
with much pleasure 1 subscribe myself 
Your servant and ftiend, 

Cablo Pbfqli. 

Bronpton, May 20, 1030. 
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BY ACHILLES ALBITES, B,A. aks B.L., 

OF THE UtriVEBSlTY OF FAEIS, ' 

Member of the Htahmeaf Imtitute of France, , Author of Lea Stieleaf* an Introduotwn 

to General Hutorg, ^c. Prqfmaor of the French Languid and iMemture 


“ Ln Littdraturc est l'«xprc»ion de la wciA^.”—M***- dk Siafi.. 


The French language is now more 
extensively studied than ever. One of 
the chief causes of its spreading uni¬ 
versality in the past and present ages 
may be ascribed to the long series of 
remarkable works which the Literature 
of France displays. The author of the 
following pages has, therefore, thought 
that some utility could be derived from 
sketching a bird’s eye view, which 
will be to the works of French Litera¬ 
ture what a general Map of the World 
is to those of each particular country— 
a synoptical view of the ensetiMc, ser¬ 
ving as an introduction to a more com¬ 
plete knowledge of the parts of which 
it IS composed. 

The History of French Literature! 
—the 1 subject is vast j however, how 
will it be possible to have it contained 
in a very limited space ? 

By following the method of the pain¬ 
ter, who, when wishing to have an 
extensive landscape represented on a 
small canvass, ascends the summit of a 
mountain,—thence he gazes on an im¬ 
mense scene which he is, however, able 
to enclose in the narrow compass of a 
camera-obscura. It is true, many ob¬ 
jects, n hich in the plain he co&ld have 
perceived, will be overlooked ; the 
shrub-s, the humble huts, the minor 
streams will not appear, but the lofty 
oaks, the majestic rivers, the stately 
towers will still remain in his view. 

It must not, therefore, be expected 
that in these few pages mention will 
be made of all the writers. Au¬ 


thors of the 6rst order will be the only 
objects of our care, and none but these 
can find a place in a sort of Histobi- 
CAL Panorama of French Literature. 

89 , Wimpole-street. 

May, 1839. 
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PERIOD I. 

fVom the origin of the French Language 
to the Thirteenth century. 

How has the French Language ari¬ 
sen in the world ? Whence the origin 
of its Literature ? 

In order to answer these questions, 
it is necessary to mention the events of 
an early period. 

The districts watered by the Seme, 
the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone, 
had in primitive times been pemled as 
most of the other countries of Europe, 
by the Celtce or Gauls, who came from 
the east, and bv die Kymrys, another 
Celtic tribe, wiiich introduced among 
them the Druidic religion. Subsequent- 
ly,in spite of her valour, Gaul could, no 
more than the rest of Europe, escape 
the all absorbing power of Rome. Fifty 
years before the Christian era, the vic¬ 
torious sword of Caesar definitively 
sfibdued Gaul. From that moment 
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she became Baman, in her mstitutions, 
manners, and language; ab much so, 
that she supplied l^e Empire with 
many of those authors who gave some 
lustre to the decline of Eatin literature. 
Among others we may quote the names 
of Petronius, Tro^^ua Pompeius, Auso- 
nius, and Eutropms. 

' But in, the filth century, Rome was 
no longer the queen of the world! The 
empire was invaded on all sides ; Oaul 
fell a prey to the Franks, a Germanic 
tribe, and sunk; as almost every other 
country, into the deepest ignorance. 
The Latin language, though still ]par- 
tially preserved in monasteries, rapidly 
declined every where else and was 
transformed into a sort of Jargon, 
which, on account of its principal 
source’ was called Lanovk Romakk, 
or Romance,,the constituent elements 
of which were, Istly, the old Gaulish ; 
2 ndly, the Latin language clipped and 
disfigured; and 3 rdly, a sprinkling of 
the Teutonic introduced by the Frank¬ 
ish conquerors. 

In the eighth century their greatest 
prince, Charlemagne, endeavoured by 
the aid of'the learned Alcwin, deacon of 
York, to revive in Gaul a taste for lite¬ 
rature ; it was in v.ain : this restoration 
was as perishable as that of the Western 
empire. After the death of the great 
emperor, all, was again involved in 
darkness. ’ 

, In the meanwhile, the vernacular 
language, tlie *' Roman” continued to 
receive modifications, and towards the 
end of the tenth century it was already 
divided into two dialects; that of the 
south of France or “ Langue d'Oc,” and 
that of the north, or “ Langue d’O’il 
thus named from their respective modes 
of atiirmation. The language of Italy 
was in the same manner distinguished 
by the name of " Lingua del Si.” 

“ II hel parse Ik dove’l si suona,” 

says Dante. * 

The “ Langue d’oc” or “ Proven^ale," 
which had preserved greater analogy 
with the Latin, was harmonious^ sono¬ 
rous, and cultivated by the poets of 
love, the bards of the'* gaie-science,” 
the troubadours. The Langue d'oil, 
d’oui,” ,or wallon romance, epokCn to 
the north of the Loire (Uic separationpf 
the two dialects), had departed-more 


widely from its i^lic origin, and felt 
more powerfully the contact the 
Germans, Nm-roans, and other barba¬ 
rians. If the troubadours were the 
oets who sang forth the feelings of the 
eart, the Trouveres, the rhymers of 
the “ Langue d’oYl,” had for their por¬ 
tion wit, satire, "gauMeric,” and with 
dd a great deal of naivete. These were 
the qualities of the old Gaulish charac¬ 
ter ; but the warlike element of the 
north was likewise manifested in the 
“ Langue d'dil.” This warlike spirit 
was embodied in enormous chivalric 
poems, called ** Chanson de Gesles," or 

Romans des Douze Pairs,” because 
the Peers of Charlemagne are their 
principal heroes ; so also in the *' Ro¬ 
mans de la Table Rondc,” the actors of 
which are King Arthur of Wales and 
his knights. * 

With which of the two dialects is 
victory to remain ? With the northern 
or the southern ? 

With the “ Langue d’o'il”—for in the 
north dwell the conquering race, cased 
in the best cuirasses and most expert in 
wielding the sword—and the reason of 
the strong (in the world of facts) is al¬ 
ways the best; asLafontaine say s: at least 

" La raison du plus fort est toojours la meil- 
leure!” 

The ruin of the Proven9al language 
was then consummated by the cruel war 
waged by the northern lords against the 
unhappy Albigenses. The southern 
province, Languedoc (called so on ac¬ 
count of the language there spoken), 
was filled with ruin and slaughter. 
These disasters covered the lyre of the 
troubadours with a mourning veil and 
sii^ced it for ever ! 

’ The ‘'langue d’Oc” is vanquished 
and becomes a mere jargon, a gibberish; 
the “ langue d'O'il, dWi,”is triumphant 
and finally becomes the "Xtangue Fran- 
^aise!” 

" Habent sua fata!” 

Another event greatly contributed 
to the success of the French language. 
William the Conqueror had parried it 
with his sword to England. The cry of 
battle of his army at Hastings was 
"Notre Dame I Dieu ai 4 e I Dieu aide!” 
William ordered that the FVench lan¬ 
guage should be the official language 
of business ; he even commanded that 
in schools children should learn first 
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the French, the Latin afterwards, pro¬ 
vided they had time for it. 

No wonder then that some of the first 
literary monuments of the French lan¬ 
guage had England for their cradle. 

In the twelfth century, Robert W ace, 
the author of the Roman du Ron, 
a poem celebrating the exploits of 
Norman chiefs, thus begins a narrative 
of the battle of Hastings. He says 
that Taillefer, a minstrel, went before 
the warriors, singing warlike songs 
" Taillefer qui molt bien cantoit 
Sur un ceval qui tost aloit 
Divant ax s'en allait cantant 
De Carlemaine ct de Rolant.”* 

In these antique lines the French 
language may be easily recognised. 

FKRIOO IT. 

Fhim ihp Thirteenth to tfte Sixteenth 
Century. 

THIRTEENTH CENTORY. 

In this age Gctileaume de Lorrib 
composed Lc Roman de la Rote, a tedious 
and enormous allegorical poem which 
enjoyed in France a great celebrity. 

It seems that the victorious laiigue 
d'oui” had already acquired in Europe 
some reputation, for, Brunetto La- 
TiNi, the master of Dante—the f<ither 
of Italian poetry, wrote in French his 
Petit Trrsor which is a sort of little 
encyclopedia of the learning of that 
age. He thus gives his reasons for 
having written in the French t<ingue: 
''Et se aucun deinaiuloit pour quoy 
e’est livre est escript en Romans selon 
le parler de France, pour ce que nous 
sommes Ytaliens, je diroie que ce est 
pour deux raisons Tune que nous 
sommes en France ;--rautre pour ce 
la parleure est plus diUitablc et plus 
commune 4 toua langages.” f 
Fourteenth century. 

JoiNViEiiB, who died very old in the 
fourteenth century, was, both in lan¬ 
guage and style, very shperior to his 
predecessor Vi1)I,ehari>ouin, the his¬ 
torian of La Conquite de CottslanHmple 

* Taillefer, who sana very well, mounted upon 
a bone whioh trudged on merrily, went liaging 
in advance, of Charlemagne and Roland. 

'f' If any one asked why thii book was written 
in Romany according to the mode of speaking in 
Franee, I myself being Italian, I would give two 
reasons: one that I am now in Fnince; the other, 
becaose that tongue is more delectable, and more 
common than every other language. 


by the crusaders. He wrote with a 
charming simplicity La Fie de St. 
Louis, his king anu friend, whom he 
had accompanied to the Holy Land. 
''Grans pcrsf-cucions et raiseres,” says 
he, "le bon toy Saint Loys ^ tons 
nous avons sounertes et endurhes oul- 
tremer.” • , 

fifteenth century. 

Froissart, who, by the date of his 
death, belongs to this period, had wan¬ 
dered, " en rhevauchant," (horseback) 
the highways and by-ways, less to 
meet with cnivalric adventures, as the 
"ingenioso hidalgo de la hlancba,” 
than to hunt after talkative " anciens 
chevaliers, ccuyers et heraults d'arroes,” 
for he wanted to fill his romantic and 
animated Chrouiqnes de France, d'An~ 
gfeterre, iTEcosse ef de Bretagne. Frois¬ 
sart, who has received from Sir Walter 
Scott the honour of being called his 
master, was not only an interesting 
chronicler, he was also a poet, and 
perhaps a better one than Auain 
Chartter, who was however deemed 
the most talented but also, as a draw¬ 
back, the most ugly man of his time. 
Nevertheless, on a certain occasion, he 
received a pretty pledge of esteem. 
One day, when Alain Chartier had 
fallen asleep upon a chair in the hall of 
the royal palace, the beautiful Mar¬ 
guerite of Scotland.t wife of the dau¬ 
phin who afterwards reigned as Louis 
XI., passed by chance through the 
hall. Seeing Alain asleep, the princess 
approached gently and kissed him. 
As the surrounding courtiers were as¬ 
tonished at this ‘*javenr," Marguerite 
immediately said : " Je n'ai pas donne 
un baiser a I'homme, mais a la bouche. 
dont sont issus tant d'excellens propos, 
matieres graves et ^paroles el<Sgantes.*’J 
Notwithstanding this flattering opinion, 
the true poet of the fifteenth century 
was Charles, Duke oF Orleans, 
who, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincoort,remainec] in England twenty- 
five years. The charms of poetry re- 

* Great perwrutiom and sullbringa good 
King 8t. Louis and all of os have pndured be¬ 
yond the seas. ^ 

■f 8ee this Portrait and Memoir. 

7 I havo not bestowed a kiss upon the maq. 
but on that moutif from which have proceeded 
so many excellent proposition^ grave subjects, 
and ele^nt sayings. 
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lieved the wearinens of hie exile* Thus 
be raifg the renewal of nature, spring: * 

" Le temps a laissi^ son maotean 
De vent, de froidnre et de pluye, 

Et's’est vesto de broderye 
l>e soieil luisant, cler et beau. 

II a’y a beste,"ne oiseau 

Qa’en son jai^n ne chante ou cryie: 

Le temps a laissi^ son nAnteau 
De vent, de fiipidnre et de pluye.'** 

PUBIOD I IT. 

SIXTEENTH CSNTURT. 

This opens with (he, |)olitician and 
hist<niaii,jPHiLipPR deCominbs. whose 
M^moires on the events of the reign of 
Louis XI. were so available to the ma* 
gician of Abbotsford when his wand 
produced the charming Quentin Dur- 
ward. 

In pdetry, Marot, patronised by 
Francis L, *'Le pere ^s lettres," him¬ 
self e poet, continued to rhyme in the 
tone of his predecessors, but there may 
be perceived in his verses a somewhat 
more rehned degree of elegance, and 
well he deserved the praise of Boileau : 
Imitez de Marot I'^l^gant badinage." 

There is something more than play¬ 
fulness, more than badinage in Fran¬ 
cois llABRiiAis. In his life.inhis works, 
thehiffhestrairdi and even buffoonery 
is found, ile began life as a novice in 
a convent, but he played so many tricks 
on the poor monks that his back smar¬ 
ted, and he was at length obliged to 
leave the monastery. 

One day he was at Lyons anxiously 
wishing to return to Paris, but he had 
not even a penny. How then was he to 
travels lie went to his room, took 
some ashes from the grpte and enclosed 
them in three papers on which he wrote: 

" Poison pour le roi, poison pour la 
reine, poison pour le dauphin." He left 
these parcels on th# table and went out. 

The innkeeper sees them—is alarmed; 
immediately the guards seize Rabelais 
--force him into a carriage and take 
him with all speed under an escort to 
Paris. There it was found that the 
horrible cotMpiracy was only a strata¬ 
gem ofMessire Franf ois to travel cheap. 

Ths ■eaaon hu put aside hia mture of 
wind, of wld and rain, and diad himself with 
the embroidery ol a clear, fine, and brilliant 
There is neither beast ijor bir«i but in (be 
nttwance of his feelings seems to say: the season 
has laid aside his vestnre of wind, of cold, and 
rain. 


His Fie inestmable grand Gar- 
gantva who Sucked so much milk, 

qui, k peine n 4 ," says Rabelais, hu- 
moyt & chacun de ^ repas le laid de 
quatre mille six cents vaches,"* is a 
b(K>k full of oddities, wit, licence, ex¬ 
alted reason, incredible follies, darkness 
and light. Hear the judgment of La- 
bruy^re: **Ou Rabelais est mauvais, 
il passe bien au dela du pire j ou il est 
bon, il va jusqu’d Texquis et I’excel- 
lent.”t 

Montaione possessed a mind of a 
more equal temperament. It has been 
said of his admirable Essays that they 
deserve to be ** Le br 4 viaire des bon- 
nStes gens." In this “ Hvre de bonne 
foy,” Montaigne portrays his own heart. 
What a calm cheerfulness! How much 
wit, ‘'sans pretention!" A lady, in read¬ 
ing the essays exclaimed: “ Oh, how 
charming it would be to have him for a 
neighbour Are there many persons 
who could say as Montaigne has said ? 
“ Si j’avais i revivre, je revivrais ainsi 
que j'ai vescu."t 

In respect to language, Montaigne 
and also Amyot, the graceful translator 
of Plutarch and Longus, may be con¬ 
sidered as the last representatives of 
the old na’ivel^ of Gaul. Ronsard who 
lived in the most enthusiastic period of 
the revival of classic literature, Ron- 
sard, the contemporary of the Scali- 
geri, of Tumebus, Muretus, Casaubon, 
Erasmus, wished to change the cha¬ 
racter of the French language, to ren¬ 
der it more learned, more similar by 
combinations of words and inversions, 
to the classical tongues of antiquity. 

" sa muse, en Francais, pariant Grec 

et Latin" 

his hard-labouring muse did not 
long find imitators. Although the at¬ 
tempt of Ronsard at thus violently 
changing the forms of the French lan¬ 
guage was without result, it must how¬ 
ever be acknowledged that the prince 
of poets and the poet of princes, as 
they called him, had talents not defi¬ 
cient in grandeur. 

Besides the poems of Ronsard con- 

* Who no looner than he was bora, drank ai 
each repast the milk of 4600 cows. 

*)* When Babelaia is bad, he it very bad indeed, 
Imt where good ha monnts into eaeetlenoe. 

;{; If I ^id to live over again, T would live 
exactly at 1 have lived. 
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soled the unfortunate Mary Stuart,* 
recaUinff to her heart France and her 
happy days! 

Wno has not heard the touching 
lines ^e traced on board the vessel 
which was conveying her to Scotland^ 
at the moment that the shores of France 
disappeared from her eyes I 

*' Adieu 1 plaiaant pays de France, 

O ina patrie 
La plus cherie, 

Qui as noorri ma jeune enfance! 

Adieu! France, adieu mes beaux jonris.” 
There are tears in this adieu, and as 
it were—a vague presentiment of Fo- 
theriugay! 

PKBion IV. 

Seventeenih Century. 

The French language in passing 
through the hands of Joinville, Marat, 
and Montaigne, became by degrees 
more pure, more perfect. Its infancy 
is followed by youth, adolescence ; and 
now being arrived at the seventeenth 
century it has reached maturity, and 
Malherbe, that severe tyrant of words 
and syllables, is the poet from wh<»e 
hands it receives the robe of manhood. 

Listen how Boileau describes this 
memorable literary epoch 

*' Entin Malherbe vint, et le premier cn 
Prance, 

Fit srntir dans lea vers one juste cadence. 
I,es stances, avec grace apprirent h tomber 
Et le vers sur le vers n’ osa plus enjamber. 
Tout reconnut scs lots, et ce guide fideie 
Aux auteurs de ce temps sert encore de 
module."+ 

In order to appreciate the correct¬ 
ness of Boileau’s judgment here are 
some stanzas which Malherbe addressed 
to Du Perrier, mourning the loss of his 
daughter 

*' Mats cite ^tmt du monde, ou les plus 
belles choses 
Ont le pire destin; 

Kt, rose, ei*e a v^u ce quevivent irs loses; 
L’espace d'uu matin. 

La mort ades rigueurs a nulle autre poreilles. 
On a beau la prier. 

La cruelte qu'elle est se bouche les oreiiles, 
Et nous laiase crier. 

* This Portrait and Memoir will be found, 
May, 1SS4. 

T At length Malherbe came, the first in 
France who poured forth harmonious verse; all 
recognised bis laws. 


Le pauvre en sa rabane, oh le chauroc le 
cottvre ^ 

Est sqjet h ses loia; 

Et la garde, qui veille aux barri^res du 
Louvre , 

N'en defend pas nos rois."* 

Malherbe, the reformer of French 
literature, died two years after the JSng- 
lish reformer hf science, the author of 
the Novum Orgauum, the great Bacmi. 
About the same timeDBacARTES, whose 
starting point was his Discoure eur la 
MAhode pour bien conduire sa raison el 
chercher la dans la science^ Des¬ 
cartes was the author in France of a 
scientific revolutioa analogous to that 
of the illustrious chancellor of Eliza¬ 
beth. It can be said that both of them 
dethroned the " ipse dixit” of the scho¬ 
lastics, and introduced as well in meta¬ 
physics as in natural philosophy the 
principle that Luther had already en¬ 
forced in theology—the great principle 
of free examination. 

In the chronological, as in the analo¬ 
gical order, there now appears another 
amazing genius, Blaise Pabcal. who, 
yet a child, dived deeply into mathe¬ 
matics by the strength of his own un¬ 
aided thought; who discovered the 
weight of the air, and gave in tlie 
Lett res Provinciates, written against the 
Jesuits, the model of the most spirited 
French prose and the most triumphant 
logic. He was scarcely thirty-one when 
one day his carriage having been nearly 
overturned into the Seine near the 
bridge of Neuilly, the great thinker 
considered this event ns a warning from 
GOD, and from that time he always fan¬ 
cied himself on the brink of a preci¬ 
pice. He soon after died. On being 
opened the stomach and the liver were 
found dried, and the brains were almost 
of a solid consistence. 

''Qu’ est ce que I’homme dans la 
nature?” asks Pascal in his Pensin. 
“ Un ni?ant a 1 ’ egard de 1 ’ infini.” 
What a train of meditation is opened 


• But »hv was of tlie world, where the prottio^t 
thing! meet with the hardest destiny; anil beinst * 
rose, she has lived the time that roses live—ad«). 

Death has rigouts exceeding every otbeq'Cpt is 
tn vam to pray. Cruel as she is, she slnM.,|[}er 
ears and let* us rrj\ * ^ v 

The poor in his but is subject to MpS, jtnd 
the guard at tha palaee-gate 
from her. 
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by the foliowring reflection : Man is 
onl* a reed, the weakest of nature, but 
it W a reed that thinks! L’homtne 
n'est qu' un roseau, le plus faible de la 
nature; maisti’est un roseau pensant. 
II ne faut pas que T univers entier 
s’arme pour TijCraser. Une vapeur, une 
goutte d'eau suifit pour le tuer. Mais 
quand I’univers Tdcras^rait, rhoname 
serait encxnre plds ncdale que ce qui le 
tne, parcequ'il salt qu'il naeurt; et 
l^van^e que runivhrs a sur lui, I’uni- 
v^s n’en sait rien. Ainsi toute notre 
dignite consiste dans, la pensee., C'est 
*de 14 qu'il faut nous reljever, non de 
I’espace et de la du^ee.” 

Sx y^iars had elapsed siqce Shak- 
speare and Cervantes, kiqgs of the 
drama and romance, had departed, 
when in Paris, in a house of thedlue St. 
Honor#, near.la Ilalle, was,bdrn their 
broiher genius, the immortarMo 3 L.iRaK. 
It was, in 1622. Since the mysteries, 
the moralities, the sotties, strange dra¬ 
mas of the middle ages had ceased to be 
performed, France had had nothing 
remarkable on the stage. In the seven¬ 
teenth century Moliere came and pre¬ 
sented his country with true comedy; 
Corneille had already begtowed on it 
tragedy. Liljie Shakspeare, MoH^re 
was Iwth an actor and an author. His 
first important step in the career w'as 
the comedy of the Prvcieuses ridicules, 
in which, according to the precept of 
Horace, " Casti^at ridendo mores.” 
This aim he attained, for the mania of 
aflected wit which at that time infect^ 
the society of Paris disappeared under 
Mohere’s lash. L'Ecale des Maris 
show^ in the education of women the 
superiority of reason and mildness over 
severity and ignorance. In the Ma- 
nage /brc^Moliere exposes old Sgana- 
relE who marries a woman greatly 
younger than himself. Who could be¬ 
lieve that, two years before, the author 
himself had fallen into a similar error! 
At the age of fifty he had married 
the young Madlle. Amande, who was 
scarcely seventeen! Yet if she had but 
appreciated her elevated position I—-the 
wife of such a great man ! But no, 
iM from it, she rendered him very un- 
happy. Yet he never could cease to love 
her. 


Hw.,|jvo masterpieces, of high 
medy J,g Misardhrope 


co- 


Qui vcttt gu* ou, soit sincere et qu' en 
faciintDC d* honuear 

On ne I^che aueunmotqui ne partedu coeur.* 
The other comedy is Tartufe, in 
which Moliere launched terrible blows 
against hypocrisy. The representation 
of this admirable play met with many 
obstacles, but they were all removed by 
the high patronage with which Louis 
XIV. honoured Moliere and himself. 

Le M^decin Malgri lui is indeed a 
most amusing farce. He imitated from 
Plautus Amphvirion and UAvare, but 
with what a skilful hand ! Although 
Moliere knew so well how to represent 
the character of I'avarei be himself 
was very far from being a miser. In¬ 
different health obliged him to observe 
ayery strict diet, yet did not prevent 
him from treating his friends with a 
munificence unlike that of Harpagon. 
One day Chapelle, a school-fellow, ar¬ 
rives at Auteuil with some bans vivans. 
“We are coming to dine with you," 
cried Chapelle, as soon as he perceived 
him. “ You are welcome," said Mo¬ 
liere. He had a good dinner pre¬ 
pared, and prayed Chapelle to do the 
' honours of his house, for, as to himself, 
feeling unwell, he retired after having 
merely taken a cup of milk. The be¬ 
ginning of the dinner only was merry ; 
but during the dessert the libations 
(not of milk) succeeded each other in 
great number, and soon the reason of 
the guests began “ a battre la cani- 
pagne." At first it was a tumultuous 
medley of follies; but one grave word 
having by chance there found its way, 
the jolly fellows seize upon it, and 
behold ! the conversation takes a seriou.s 
sh^n. Life ! what is life! what a sad 
thing is life! “ Away with life! Gen¬ 

tlemen, a luminous idea strikes me,” 
cried one of the guests, “ we all agree 
that life is a stupid thing; why do we 
not rid ourselves of it? What if we 
were to go to the river and drown our¬ 
selves 1 Would it not be wonderfully 
glorious?" 

“Bravo! bravo! approved!" ex¬ 
claimed all, “ let us go and drown our¬ 
selves!" They tumultuously vacate 
the dining-room wd hasten to the river. 
The noiw attracted a few inhabitants 
of the village; they made an attempt 
to prevent them from executing, thmr 
* Who would liave every one sineere. 
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project; the champagne drinkers be¬ 
come furious; they draw tiieir swords 
and begin to pursue, but not with the 
firmest steps, their good-hearted would- 
be deliverers, who By and take refuge 
in Moliere's house. The ^emendous 
noise awakes him ; he gets up. Cha- 
pelle and his companions arrive in¬ 
censed with fury, and crying—** Scele- 
rats, coquina, pendards, impertinents! 
—to prevent gentlemen from drowning 
themselves !” Moliere, who perceives 
that the wine is still acting on them 
with all its strength, severely scolds the 
peasants and orders them to retire. 
Then addressing his guests—“ You 
want to drown yourselves, gentlemen, 
egad ! you are right ; it is a very good 
idea. I have, however, greatly to com¬ 
plain of you—I tiuiught you were bet¬ 
ter friends. What! you nobly resolve 
to give up the game, and you go away 
without me! Ah! it is very wrong!” 

" He is right,” vociferated our drun¬ 
kards; “butlet us repair our fault, let ns 
go, Moliere, and drown ourselves toge- 
ther.” 

“ Certainlv,let usbeofTtothe river.” 

*•' But, tny friends, a reflection strikes 
me; is this a suitable hour for so flue 
.and glorious an action p To-morrow, 
in Paris, they would say that we have 
chosen night from motives of timidity ; 
they would perhaps say that it was a 
resolution of people who had just left 
the tiible. Will it not be much better, 
in order to have all the fame we de¬ 
serve, to drow'ii ourselves to-morrow 
morning in sober earnest, and in broad 
day-light? Our glory will then be 
iraniortid!” 

“ Why, he is right'—he is always 
right, ce diable de Moliere !" 

“ Now, my comrades, go to bed; 
to-morrow the great feat." 

" Yes, To-morrow—To-morrow.” 

Next morning, at ten o’clock, the 
breakfast bell was heard. The boon 
companions were awakened from a very 
sound sleep. The fumes of the wine had 
subsided, and they felt themselves more 
disposed to eat a heartv breakfast than 
to take their last bath in the Seine. 

The reader will pardon this digression, 
in as much as it serves to characterize 
the life and the mind of Moliere. 

Le Bourgeois geniilhomme/’ soon 
followed ** L’ooorc." How droll is 


Monsieur Jourdain, who takes into his 
head to play the marquis I and ie. so 
glorious to have learned that ]^2^le 
apporte moi mes pantoufles” is prose. 
Though the piece is full of merriment 
the king, who witnessed the first repre-, 
sentation, having at th<! time^jiis mind* 
occupied with state afiairs, remained 
serious. Such being the case, the 
courtiers woukl not laugh at all, and 
even found the comedy sorry and poor. 
At the second representation iKiuis 
XIV. said to Moliere, Vous. n’avez 
encore, rien ^t qui m'ait tant divert!, 
et votre piece est excellente."* Imme¬ 
diately the echoes of the court of Ver. 
sailles repeated “excellentel excellente! 
excellentc!” 

Good. sense predominates in the 
“ Femmes Savanies," and is the great¬ 
est charm of the piece. How mquante 
is the grammatical irritation of tne pe¬ 
dantic ladies, Philaminte and Belise, 
against the poor servant Marline, the 
simple girl who only speaks as people 
speak in her^village! 

Martins. 

Mon Dieu! je n'avons pas etuga^ comme 
vous, 

Et je parioQS tout droit comme on parle 
cheux nous. 

PuiLAMINTS. 

Ah! peut-on y tenir! 

BstlSE. 

Quel solecisme horrible! 
Philaminte, 

Cn voilii pour tucr one oreille sensible. 
Belise. 

Ton e.sprit, je Pavoue, est bien materiel. 

Je n'est qu'un singulier, (worn est pluriel; 
Veux-tu toute ta vie offenser la grammaire ? 
Martine. 

Qui parle d’ offenser grand—miire ni grand— 
pbrer 

Philaminte. 

O Ciel! 

Belise. 

Grammaiir est prise a contre sens pa toi, 

Et je t’ai dije dit da ou vient le mol 
Martine. 

Ma foi! 

Qa'il- Vienne de Chaillot, d' Auteoil ou de 
Pontoise, 

Cela ne me hut rien. 

Bbubb. . ..I 

Quelle ame villageoise! 

La grammmaiTe, da verbe etdu aominattf, . 


• You have not yet dorfo anything which has 
given me so mudi^leasore; your piece is ex^l- 
lent. 
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Coibme de T ad^claf avec le substantif 
JNfoiu enseigne les lois. 

* MABriNB. 

J'ai, Madame & vous dire 
Que je ne conoais potnt ces gena-Ik. 

Phiijuhintb. 

Qnei martvre 1 

The ** Maladeima^naire*' u the last 
play of Moli^re. Argan, by dint of 
taking physic, deligbta so much in me¬ 
dicine (tme author himself did not at 
all!) that he finally becomes a member 
of the corporation of physicians. The 
burlesque ceremony of his reception is 
the last scene. Although Moli^re felt 
himself in very bad health, he persisted 
in his wish to perform, in order not to 
cause loss to the comedians. He acted 
the part.of Le Malade, who is made a 
doctor. In the moment when to the 
ludicrous Maoaronic latin questions of 
the president, Moliere, the Bachelor, 
was answering “Juro,” he was seized 
with convulsion. They carried him 
home ; one hour afterwards, he was no 
more. 

Louis XIV. said one day to Boileau, 

Which is the writer who most illus¬ 
trates my reign ?” 

** Sire, e'est Moliere.” 

This opinion of the legislator of 
French Parnassus is at least some jus¬ 
tification for having so long dwelt on 
Moliere. '* L’Acad4mie Pran^aise ’* not 
giving way to established prejudices 
did not admit this illustrioub man 
among their members because he was a 
comedian ; but after his death his me¬ 
mory received a brilliant reparation. 
His bust was inaugurated in the most 
conspicuous place of the Hall where the 
Academy held sittings; and this 
inscription was written under it: “ Bien 
ne manque a sa gloire, il manquait ^ la 
notre.'** 

PiBRRB CoBNBiZiXiK, the father of 
French tragedy, was bom a little before 
Moliere, and died after him. The hero 
of the celebrated Spanish ballads, the 
Cid, was the subject of his ck^-d’ceuvre. 
This tragedy excited general enthusi¬ 
asm ; so much so, that " Cela est beau 
comme le Cid,” became a standing sen¬ 
tence of encomium. Cardinal de Ri¬ 
chelieu, while crushing the French aris- 


• Kotlung u wantiag to bii glory—.he wcm 
wenUng to oara. 


tocracy, amused himself with the in¬ 
nocent mania of composing wretched 
tragedies,—Richelieu was jealous of the 
success of the Cid, and ordered the 
“ Academic Franfaise,” which he had 
founded, to write a critique on Cor¬ 
neille's drama; but it was in vain ; — 

En vain contra le ltd un ministre se lime 
Tout Pans, pour Chimine a les yeux de Ro 
drigue." 

After the Cid, apprared the Horaces. 
The Roman father is informed that hib 
son has fled, and they try to justify 
him. Julia tells him— , 

Que voulica vous qu'ilf it contra trots 

" Qu'tl monrht !”• 

exclaims the roa^animous old man. 

With such traits ” are intei persed 
Cinna, Polyeucte, Rodrogune; they drew 
tears from the eyes of the great Conde. 

If Lucan was the favourite author of 
Corneille, Racine’s was Virgil, whose 
sweetness he reproduced in his verbcs. 
Andromaque, who would save her son 
Astyanax —Andromaque which Napo¬ 
leon on the rock of St. Helena, remem¬ 
bering his own distant son, called the 
tragedy for fathers (“ la piwe des 
piVes is written altogether in a Vir- 
gilian btyle. It has never been better 
appreciated in Paris than in the present 
time, when a young actress full of ta¬ 
lent, Madlle Rachel, knows how to 
bring all its beauties in relief. 

What shall be said of lirilannicus, 
“ la piece des conrioisbeurs,” of Iphi- 
genie, " la tragedie des tragi'dies,” ac¬ 
cording to Voltaire? Of Athalie, the 
finest work of Racine, according to 
Boileau ? It is only necessary to fol¬ 
low the advice of Voltaire, and write 
at the end of each page—“ Beau, pa- 
tbetique, harmonieux,” admirable, sub¬ 
lime ! 

Here, perhaps, objection may be made 
to the unmeasured use of high-flown 
terms of praise, as if incense were con¬ 
tinually burnt; but this essay having 
for its object ^e statues of the okka'i 
men of French literature, how other¬ 
wise can it be ? 

In a few words shall be compared 
the characters of the two great tragic 
autiiors: Corneille had an heroic, Racine 
a tender heart; the one shows men as 

* “ What,” sayi Julia, “ sould that he thould 
do agalott three?—Die I * 
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thejr ought to be, the other as they are. 
The former is the French Sc^hocles, 
the latter Euripides. 

The poetical talent of ‘*le Molihre 
de la Fable," JbanLa fontainb, de¬ 
veloped itsdf rather late; it was on 
hearing an ode of Malherbe. He then 
began to study with ardour, at first, 
Malherbe, Marat, Rabelais. A friend, 
a connoisseur, having told him that 
nothing good could be produced in li¬ 
terature without a knowledge of the 
ancients, he set himself to work Dur- 
a short journey, the coach stop¬ 
ped for dinner. While it was being 

S ared, Lafontaine draws from his 
et a volume of Livy; he begins to 
read.is interested, goes on, and at last re¬ 
members the dinner,—just time enough 
to pay for it, and he mounts the dili¬ 
gence—to digest Livy. This is but one, 
and a little one, of the numerous men¬ 
tal absences of “ Le Bon Homme." 
From Chateau-Thierry, his native place, 
he was taken to Paris, where he com¬ 
posed his delightful fables, so natural, 
that they appear as if they were spon¬ 
taneous productions. It was for this, 
that la Duchesse de Bouillon called him 
hex fahle-lree, raon fablier." 

Such was his simplicity, that Lafon¬ 
taine was incapable of taking care of 
himself. Thus, his excellent friend, 
Madame de laSabliere, wishing to save 
him from the effects of his carelessness, 
gave La Fontaine an asylum in her own 
Itotise, of which he became a natural in¬ 
habitant ; and so much so, that his pa¬ 
troness and friend liaving made some 
great changes in her household, said— 
“ I have only preserved about me my 
three animals, mon chien, mon chat, 
et La Fontaine." 

Hence, remembering his benefactress, 
see how he speaks of friendship :— 

" Qu'un ami veritable est une douce chose 
11 dicrche vos besotns, au fond de votre rceur. 
Jl vous dpargne la pudeur » 

De les lui dccouvrir iui-mf^tue. * 

A writer says, Elle s' 4tait chargee 
de son bonheur, il se chargea de sa 
gloire." 

Lafontaine wished to be a member of 
L'Academie Franfuse, but he had rea- 


* What a delightful thing u a real friend; he 
necks your whhea at the bottom of your heart, 
«paring your modeity from making them known. 




son to fear some oppositioit Cropk 
king.^ He writes a petition, and 
spe^ily to Vermilles. He ‘presents 
himself to his majesty, searching all his 
pockets for the petition. They are 


empty. 


■—^ 


** Ce sera pour une autre'fbis,”* said 
Louis XIV., smiling, to the confused 
« Fablier.” 


So Lafontaine pourtrayed himself in 
his epitaph :— 


Jean s’ea alia, comme il dtait veuu, 
Mangeant le foods avec le revenu. 

Jugeant trdsor chose peu ncrcessaire. 
Quant k son temp«, bien sut le dispenser 
Deux parts il fit. dont it soulait passer 
L'une a dortnir et I'antre k ne rk n faire."'f 


Here is only one, but a eery grave 
filling, the naif La Fontaine calls ne 
rien faire ” the composition of his ini¬ 
mitable apologues, which, with the co¬ 
medies of MoKere, and the letters of 
Madame de Sevigne, rank among tlie 
principal treasures of French literature. 
Certes, they are precious, those letters 
which an affectionate heart, joined to 
an acute mind and a prepossessing 
grace dictated to a most tender mother. 
The unpretending pages of JMadame 
de St'vigne bore only this address of her 
daughter;I Posterity claimed them as 
its own. The following lines may be 
considered as a specimen of her ea^ 
style. She writes to her daughter; Je 
vous donne avec plaisir, le dessus de 
tout les paniers, e'est a dire la fleur de 
mon esprit, de ma tete, de me#yeux, de 
ma plume, de mon ^critoire; et puis le 
reste va comme il peut. Avec vous ie 
laisse trotter ma plume, ie lui mets la 
bride sur le cou, et je me divertis autant 
que je laboure avec les aiitres." 

Madame de SiSvigne died in 1696, at 
Orignan, in Provence, where she waa 
on a visit to her daughter Six years 
before, a lady was born in Ermland 
whose letters, although in a difwent 
style, are also of great interest—Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. 


* Thu will lie for another lime. 

■b John went away a^ ho came, oating the ca¬ 
pital anil income together, thinking property of 
little value, Ac to bit time, he knew well how 
to ditpose of It, ho divided it into two parts, one 
ho pa«sed in deep, the other in doing notbing. 

$ See the Memoirs and PortraiU of Madane 
di> Sevlgnd and her beauUlhl daughter, Madame 
de Grignan, March end April, 1836. 
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The sketch of the 17<h century has 
been opened with Malherbe, the ^deep 
working poet and' graTnmarian, and it 
is now dosed with Madame ^vign4, 

'—not an authoress—she was far from 
the thought of being so ; but with Ma¬ 
dame de Sevignd the charming woman, 
who, letting her pen run on<>** la bride 
sur le cou," traced naturally, without 
effort, and it might almost be said, un¬ 
awares, tile models, the cA^s-d'ceuvree 
of the epistolary art. 

PBRIOD V. 

t 

SAyhieenth Century. 

In this sketch, the chronological order 
having principally been adhered to as 
leas arbitrary than any other, the date 
of each, author’s death has been chosen 
as a basis, his death being generally 
nearer than bis birth to the dimax of 
his glory; Laurels grow but slowly! 
Pursuant to this order, there are some 
literary luminaries who, shining at the 
hourt of Louis XIV. in the seventeenth 
century, belong by the date of their 
setting to the following age. These 
are Bossuet, Boileau, FeniSlon, and 
Massillon. 

Bossoet disdayed the most eloquent 
genius in his Omisons funehres, his iVer- 
mons, and his Liscours sur I’Histoire 
Universdle. How majestically he shows 
generations, empires, ages, following 
each other with rapidity, and falling 
into the darkness of death! Death, 
life, etengty! what words are these in 
the mouth of Bossuet! The " Dis- 
cours," in which all the past events of 
the* World are made to submit to the 
unity of the reli|^ous idea, has just 
claims to be called the Christian philo¬ 
sophy of history. Vico in Italy, Her¬ 
der in Germany, Gondorcct in France, 
have since trest^ the same subject in 
other points of view. But none of these 
have been able to draw a picture, if not 
more true, at least so well harmonized 
and so majestic. Bossuet, the ** Aigle 
de Meaux,'* died in 1704, ^e same year 
as the English metaphysidan, John 
Locke. 

Pope was about to write his poem on 
Critidsm when France lost her great 
critic, BoiiiEAU Despbeau, the happy 
imitator of Horace. Some lines of his 
have already been quoted. His prin¬ 
cipal works, as those of the Poet of 


Tiber,' are SMrett Epistles, and the 
Poetic Art. 

The most admirable imitation of an¬ 
tiquity, but an imitation spiritualized 
by the sublime purity of Chnstian ideas, 
is T^Anaque, written for the education 
of the Due de Bourgogne by FBNEiiON. 
This venerable Archmsbop of Cambrai 
possessed as much modeky as merit, 
and as much merit as tender affection 
for his friends and mankind. In the 
latter part of his life he comphtined 
that he survived all those whom he 
loved, and would say with a sigh: " Ik 
faudralt que tons les bons amis s'atten- 
dissent, pour mourir ensemble.”* The 
queen Marie Leckzinskif thus ex¬ 
pressed her impression with regard to 
Bossuet and F^nelon : “ M. de Meaux 
pronve la religion, M. de Cambrai la 
fait aimer.” J 

Mabstleon, to a certain extent, did 
both—he convinced and persuaded; an 
harmonious suavity is, however, the 
prevailing tone of his predications. 
The Sermon on Prayer concludes with 
these words, which contain its sub¬ 
stance : ** La priere est la langage de 
I’amour; et nous ne savons pas pricr 
pareeque nous ne savons pas aimer.”§ 

Can there be a greater eulogium of 
Massillon’s eloquence than what Louis 
XIV. said to him, atier a sermon ? 
" Mon pere, j'ai entendu plusieurs 
grands orateurs, j’en ai et4 content; 
pour vons, toutes les fois que je vous 
entends je suis tres m6content de m«>i- 
raeme.”j| 

With Massillon terminates the period 
of Louis ®XIV., the golden age of 
F^nch literature. 

After the death of le Grand Hoi, his 
throne is filled by a minor, Louis XV.; 
a rake, the Duke of Orleans, is Regent. 
At this epoch, French society becomes 
as unruly as a school which the master 


* All good frienda ought to wait for each 
other, in order to (tie together. 

f 8ee this Portrait and Memoir, Febrharjr, 
1899. 

M. de Boaauet provea religion, M. de 
n^lon makea it lovely. 

§ Prayer ia the language of love; end we do 
not know how to pray, becauae we do not knoiv 
how to love. 

II Father, I have heard many eloquent men, 
and 1 have been content with them; as to you, 
whenever 1 hear you, 1 am very ditaatisfled with 
myself. 
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h«» just lefti The spirit of libe^rt^. 
which had been compressed for a lengw 
of time, bursts its shackles, but soon 
degenerates, into licence. Writers, no< 
bles, middle classes, people, goveri)i> 
ment itself, every sphere of society, 
seems agitated with ieverish desires for 
change.^ The time of Louis XV., the 
king himself, when he was not in the 
boudoir with Madame de Pompadour, 
or frying pancakes with Madame Ou 
Barry, was spent by him in amusing 
himself in printing the theories on 
political economy by his physician, 
Quksnay, the principal thought in 
which was to establish only a land-tax, 
to be supported of course by the land- 
owners," la noblesse!” President Males- 
herbes corrected himself proofs of 
L’Fmile by J. ,J. Rousseau! Of what 
weight on public opinion could then 
be tlie decision of the old and consis¬ 
tent wigs of " la Sorbonne,” which 
condemned the book to be burnt by the 
hand of the executioner, " en place de 
Greve !” The impulse once given to fer¬ 
vent ideas, no contradiction could stop 
it. 

In the preceding period, Literature, 
which, as Madame de Stael says, is the 
expression of society. Literature—had 
un air of gravity and stately grandeur; 
in the present (the Itlth) century, it 
assumes a lighter demeanour; its arms 
are principally wit and raillery; it sa¬ 
vours of wrangling and broils. 

Although Lbsaob lived until 1747* 
two years after the death of Gulliver- 
Swift, he but slightly belongs to this 
battling disposition of mind. In his 
Gil Bias, that true panorama of all 
conditions of life, and which Spain 
would wrest from France,—in this 
novel, which the reader would fain be¬ 
lieve a true history, Lfsage has known 
how to show roost abundantly that sort 
of uuiet wit, that humour which never 
prouuces satiety. How comically, and 
(it must be confessed^ how little chari¬ 
tably, be pourtrays his poor uncle, " le 
chanoine Gil Perez!" " Representez- 

vous un petit homme haut de trois 
pieds et demi, extraordinairement gros, 
avec une ^te enfonc4e entre les deux 
4 paule«: voilk mon oncle.’** 

* The canon Gil Pores 1 l*icUire to yourself 


. If the advoxtures of Gil BIm de San- 
tillane strike the reader as tru^^ sqme 
of those related, in the Minmrer 4u 
Duo DK SAiMT-SmoN appear like tales. 
However, the veracity of the author is 
certain. 

Apropos of St. Simon, let it be ob¬ 
served dt^t Memoirs form an interest¬ 
ing part of the literature of France. 
Among others may be cited those of 
Caboinai. db " Rktz, Madame be 
M 0 TTEV 11 . 1 .B, Mabuontbi., and Ma¬ 
dame Roland. 

^ The first sharp attack against tlie 
manners, the institutimis, the establish¬ 
ments of France and Burom in gene¬ 
ral, is that of the Lettres Fertanes of 
Montesquibu. The plan of these 
letters is of the same nature as Gold¬ 
smith’s Citizen of the World. In spite 
of the success the Lettres Persanes 
met with, Montesquieu did not conti¬ 
nue in the same career. A member of a 
family belonging to the magistracy, 
himself a president in the " Parlement 
de Bordeaux," he abandoned light 
literature to dedicate himself to the 
grave studies of law. He took in the 
laws such an interest, principally in 
their relation to history, that in order 
to have leisure for the production of 
some future work, he left his presidency 
and retired into his estate of " hk 
Brede," Other motives also induced 
him to withdraw from the " Parlement" 
(court of justice). He did not pos¬ 
sess all the dispositiems necessary for a 
tribunal; he was deficient in readiness 
of mind. He could do notlyng with¬ 
out meditation. " Cette continuelle 
presence d’e8prit,”aay8 M.Walckenaer, 
*'ce jugementpromptet facile, cette pa¬ 
tience attentive qui suit dans tous ses 
details les detours de I’interet prive; 
cette facilite d'^locution qui fait res- 
sentir aux yeux des autres la verite et 
la justice qu'on n’a qu'un instant pour 
discerner, qu'un instant pour ndre 
triompher; toutes ces quaiit^s indis- 
pensables dsns un juge manqurient 
entierement en Montesquieu."* 


.1 little man of three feet and a half high, won¬ 
derfully largo, with hU head sunken between his 
two shoulders—behold my ancle 1 

• Continual mental watehfninesa, prompt and 
easy decision, attentive care,*'wbiidi follovm in all 
its windings the solfish doMls of private inte¬ 
rest 1 a flow of woods which sots clearly the tritth 
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HetaravdUed through Italy, Swka«r- 
land, and Holland. At the Hague he 
met IxNrd Chest^-fieldtwho offefwhlm 
a place in his yacht to cross over to 
England. Hero the Koyal Society 
elected him one of their members. He 
professed to conform himself to the dis¬ 
position of ev&ry nation. “ Quand je 
suis en France/' said he, ** je fins amitie 
a toot le mcmde ; en Angleterre je n’en 
ibis a personne, en Italie je fais des 
complimens a tout le monde; en AUe- 
magne je hois avec tout le monde.” 

Montesquieu returned to La Breda, 
and publiuwd his Consideratiom iur Us 
causes de la grandeur ei de la decadence 
des BtomainSf written with the pen of a 
Tacitus. Fourteen years afterwards 
appears his Esprit des Lais, an extra¬ 
ordinary monument of reason, erudi¬ 
tion, and terseness of style; in which 
he endeavours to show what has been 
the essence, the spirit of laws public 
and private, among all nations, and at 
every period. 

A part is dedicated to the analysis of 
the constitutien of England, of which 
he shows himself a great admirer. The 
work begins with this broad definition 
of the Laws; Les lois, dans leur sig¬ 
nification la plus etendue, sont les rap¬ 
ports n^ct^saires qui derivent de la 
nature des clioses, et dans ce sens tous 
les etres ont leurs lois: La Divinitc a 
ses lois, les intelligences suptrieures d 
rhomme cmt leurs lois, les betes ont 
leurs lois, I'homme a ses lois.”* 

This work produced a great sensa¬ 
tion, and was translated into every 
European language. 

Buffom, a great naturalist and a 
great writer, kept apart still more than 
Montesquieu from the pasuons of the 
times, and devoted all his life to the 
composition of his beautiful Htstoire 
Naiurelle, of which, on account of its 
elaborate though broutiful style, Vol- 

and juRtics of the rase before the eyes of others, 
ehen there is but an instant to amve at the 
truth—one moment to make truth triumphant, 
all these qualities so indisiiensable m a judge, 
were entirely wanting in hfontesquieu and, by the 
bye, so ronspicuously displayed liy the Hon, Mr 
Justice Erskine. 

* Laws, in their most extensive meaning, are 
the necessary relations derived ftom the nature 
of things: and in this view all beings have their 
laws Divinity has its laws, inlelligenrts supe¬ 
rior to man have their laws, the beasts have thtir 
laws, mail has his laws. 


t«re said, ** Pas ti natureUe.'^ Bufibn 
(Bod. before it was completed, but he 
iuts bad wordily eoRtmtutain in Cuvier 
and Lso^^e. It is Bu^m who, hav¬ 
ing deeply meditated on the art of 
writing, has said this truth ; Le style 
eat I’hommethe Man is in his style. 

VoLTAina’s style was, like himself, 
light, poimant, witty, sarcastic. Such 
was the literary sovereign of the Ihth 
century 1 Endowed with more perspi¬ 
cacity and versatility than any other 
man, he emjdoyed these gifts princi¬ 
pally in waging war against what he 
deemed were prejudices. His friends 
U'AlembeiC, Hiderot, Helvetius, and 
many others, followed the same direc¬ 
tion. They all, with the habitu6s of 
Baron d'Holbach's suppers, contributed 
to raise that edifice of the doctrines of 
the times, “ L’Encyclofsdib.” 

The prininpal works of Voltaire are 
La Henriade, an epic poem, the hero of 
which is—" Le Bearnais/’ 

*' Qui fut des ses sujets Ic vamqueur rt 
le pSre.” 

Merape, a tragedy, which he imitated 
from the Italian of MafFei, Zaire, whiidi 
makes the reader sensible that Voltaire 
knew Othello, Alzire, Mahomet, Tan- 
crMe, are beautiful compositions. 

The Siecle de Jjouis XIV. and the 
Histoire de Charles XII., Roi de Su^de, 
are terse, interesting, and instructive 
writings. Kobertson sroke ofthem with 
the highest praise. Perspicuity is the 
great quality of Voltaire’s style. He 
was used to say Ce qui n’est pas clair, 
n’est pas Fran 9 tus." 

In the same year (1778) died Vol- 
taife and J. J. il^usseau. Jean Jacques 
was a native of Geneva ; in his early 
career he was apprenticed to watch¬ 
making and dedared to be stupid ; 
being ill-used he quitted abruptly and 
was successively fixitman,music-master, 
and clerk; he passed on to forty years 
of age, when one day he read in Le 
Mercure this (question proposed by the 
academy of Dij<m, ** Les sciences et les 
arts ont elles contribu4 a Sparer ou 4 
corrompre lesmoeurs?” These linespro- 
duced in him an electric commotion; 
waves of thought followed each other, 
he fell for a certain space of time into a 
state of mental intoxication, and was 
transformed into a new man-—in a word 
into Jean-Jacxiues Rousseati. But mo- 
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roBe melandioly marked him as her 
own; yet so eloquent are his writiinfs 
that they gained him a seeptre ae 
powerful as that held by Voltaire. If 
in the latter wit predominates, in J. J. 
Rousseau sentiment and enthusiasm, 
with a perfect knowlec^ of the work¬ 
ings of the human heart and passions 
prevail. In L’Emile he develops the 
plan of education, by which, according 
to his view, man is to return to nattire. 
Nature is a veiy favourite word in the 
literature of the eighteenth century. 
After all, fteqoent appeals to nature 
were not perhaps amiss in an age when 
the architects were obliged to widen 
and heighten the door-ways in order to 
allow ftee ingress mid egress to the 
hoops and towering powdered cmffures 
of the ladies 1 But to return to Emile. 
This work produced some improve¬ 
ments. M<^ers had generally dis¬ 
continued suckling their own children; 
J. J. Rousseau wrote, and mothers 
became mothers in every sense of the 
word. In Im umvelle Hetoue, a novel 
which has for its epigraph, J’ai vu les 
roocurs de mon siecle et j'ai donnt^ ces 
lettres," there is very little action ; but 
the personages speak and write at 
length on all subjects that engaged 
J. J. Rousseau’s thoughts. These are 
indeed oftentimes very peculiar; but 
his object, his intention must be fol- 
IowcmI closely until the sad issue and 
morale arc clearly developed and hnally 
wrought out. His must be regarded 
as the pen of nature which exhibits 
two totuly different characters, even 
under nearly similar circumstances, but 
with passions and feelings as different 
as light and darkness, as the scorching 
heat of the sun to the soul-congealing 
cold produced from surrounding ice- 
b^gs ill the winter season—souls which 
had none of the heart's sentiments and 
affections in common, save that there 
dwelt in each a firm and indestrucdble 
fnendship. 

With these two firmly conceived 
models he has blended the thoughts of 
a philosopher, but the utmost caution 
must be used in the perusal of this 
work, lu morale must be the first care 
of |;he reader and not regarding it as a 
light or trivial work, be must look upon 
it as a treatise on human passions, 
human feelings, human failings; and 
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of prudknee the result of physical or- 
ganisaticai—that coldness ttS tempera¬ 
ment where the flame of passion knows 
not how to bum—and taking it as a 
beacon—^it may light with safely the 
footsteps of many a perilled travellir. 
It may teach the too ardent die too 
susceptible mind how to chain ftincy 
and moderate fimfing, and read a lesson 
of humility to others whose less suscep¬ 
tible hearts have alone saved them 
frrnn dangers and ills which may have 
wrecked the ftiends and companions 
of their earlier years; while to both, 
the results of departure from duty are 
shewn to be, uisBBy. Living in su^ 
an age as he did, he has caught the 
follies, laid hold of the sentiment of the 
times—and chosen for his title the opt 
saying, “ I have seen the manners of* 
the age in which I lieve. and I have 
published these letters.” The age in 
which he wrote, must then be always 
borne in mind, no less dian die man¬ 
ners then prevalent, but the same feel¬ 
ings—the same passions of which he 
tells and of whim he wrote, are the 
passions and feelings of every age un¬ 
der various modifications, the circum¬ 
stances, those only of the period in 
which he wrote.—Read then all or 
none 

The Contrat social is the work in 
which he has explained his ideas on 
|)olitic$. This book had the greatest 
influence, since a few years after, it was 
adopted as the political creed of France, 
and the bust of J. J.R., occupied a con¬ 
spicuous place in the hall of the Ckm- 
vention Nationale. 

The basis of the Contrat Social are, 
the hypothesis of a primitive compact 
between society and its government, 
and the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people—''LaSouveraineth dn peo¬ 
ple ! ... It was a cry which like a dark 
speck on the horizon TOrtended storms; 
and those storms and tempests which 
every thing seemed to progqosdcate ihd 
not tarry. The air is feveted and a^ 
tated ; black clouds gather with Sic 
utmost rapidity, distant and threatening 
moans are heard; the winds as set 
free, and 

“ Quii data porta ruunt et terras turbine 
perflont!” 

the roaring thunder ^proachea-—light- 
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ningo flush acrott the hori^—bolts 
fall in every direcdon—inillions exp 
struck^all is overthrown the terri¬ 
ble hurricane; the whole land is inun¬ 
dated with a sea of human blood. In 
the midst of this tremendous ruin, some 
noble, some generous voices are heard, 
cries of executioners, and groans of 
victims : Mirabeau! Bamaw, Vemi- 
aud ! Marat! Robespierre I Andre Che¬ 
nier, Madame Roland, Charlotte Cor- 
d.yl 

PEBIOD VI. 

NINBTBBNTB CBNTUBY. 

By degrees the tempest subsides, and 
a comparative calm ensues. 

Napoleon Buonaparte — General - 
Consui—Emperor reciiabluhes order. 
The muses begin to show themselves, 
but the great captain mistrusts them ; 
'he allows them words, but he does not 
like them to think. After having re¬ 
ceived from the new Charlemagne that 
which the past devastation rendered so 
necessary, order and glory—France 
thirsted for a moderate liberty. This, 
the great soldier refused. Napoleon 
performed only half the necessary task ; 
he knew how to give order ; liberty he 
wiUed not. He fell. 

Since that perioil France has, in the 
midst of many vicissitudes, progressed 
at last in her desired career. Litera¬ 
ture, of course, has felt the influence of 
this directioij. It was, itl^an mstbetic 
'point of view, divided at first into two 
camps—-pairtizanB of the literary forms 
of the age of Louis called ‘‘Clat~ 
sique*}” and innovators, or imitatorrof 
the £ree forms of foreign literature, 
called **Romantiques’* But now the 
liberal minds of the two parties are no 
longer adversaries; thet* have,agreed 
to admire and love the'gudd and the 
beautiful wherever it pay pr^nt itself, 
either in Racine, in Dante, Himdkepeare, 
Schiller, or Calderon. * 

Some pel-sons, only partially ac¬ 
quainted with the actual stale of Lite¬ 
rature in France, have imbibed unfa¬ 
vourable prejudices. Their dislike is 
gimmlly derived from l^gving per¬ 
ceived that some French nk]^em novels 
have an injurioua tendency. But what 
htmture, v^a| period, is entirely pure, 
entirriy exempt from bad or tedious 


books? Is it just to condemn aU for 
the faults of a few P 

Let it be allowed to give a statistical 
survey of the aqtu^ state of “^SieUes 
Bpttrts;" it is the best means that an 
advocate in the cause of French litera¬ 
ture could employ. 

In the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, after Delille,—the Thomson of 
France; after Bemardin de St. Pierre, 
the author of Paul el Virginie, and the 
Chaumi^e Indienne, two spotless pearls; 
after Madame de Sta€l, who with so 
noble a hand wrote Corinae, Delphinr, 
De FAlletaagne, and her Considi^rattons 
sur la RevobUion, comes the resplendent 
nape of M. de Chateaubriand, twice 
the guest of England, as refugee and 
as ambassador—we venerable chief of 
French literature, which he has adorned 
with Le Gtme du Christianisme, and 
Let Mariqrs. 

In PoBTnv must be mendoned La¬ 
martine, whose meditations are so pure 
and so celestial, B^ratiger, the national 
songster, the bold Victor Hugo, Mes- 
dames Tastu, '\''almore, St^alas. 

In the Drama, the names of Cosimir 
Delavigne, Duval, Leinercier, Dumas, 
Scribe, are known, and their writings 
carried over all Europe. 

In History, what minds are those 
of Guizot, the author of the History of 
European Civilization; of Thierry, who 
has written the History of the Conquest 
of England by the Normans; of Ba- 
rante, the chronicler of the Dukes of 
Burgundy; ofSismondi, Michelet^, who 
have written on the history of France; 
of Mignet, Thiers, who have traced 
that of the Revolution ; of Villemain, 
wh6 has given such a charm to the his¬ 
tory of Literature! 

In the Morai. Scibmcrs must be 
quoted the eclectic Cousin, Jouffrcf, 
the representative of the Scotch school 
of Reid and Dugald Stewart; de Ge- 
randq, Tocqueville, Damiron, JulUen— 
who has written so weU on education ; 
Lamennais, St. Simon, Fourier, Bal- 
lanche, Reynaud; Mesdames de.Saus- 
sure, il^loc; the elbqiieiit BarroL Ber- 
ryer, Cormerin, Du;!^ 

As NoveXiIstb, Nodier, Balzac, Ja- 
nins, Latouche, Masson, Saiiftine, Man, 
Souvestre, Alf^ de Vigny, have they 
not charmed by their writings ? 

In the PuYsicAi. Scisflciw, what 
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names are not those of Cuvier, Arago, 
CtewoLussae, Biot! 

It has been tried in this essay to give 
mi idea of the history of French Lite¬ 
rature, its infancy, its adolescence in 
the 16th, and of its maturity in the 17 th 
century, when it shines with stately 
grandeur; of the aggressive character 
which it assumes in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when Its progress was terminated 
by the disasters of tiie French revolu¬ 


tion;—and it has also been tried to 
point out that in the present period 
there exists on ihe other side of tibe 
Channel a great and legitimate intri- 
lectual activity, which renders France 
worthy of advancing, iVatemally and 
hand in hand with noble and indus¬ 
trious Great Britain, in the path of 
moral, intellectual, tund physical im¬ 
provement. 


CHRONOLOGY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 

WITH 8YNCHBOM18HS OF THB XiITERaRY BieTOBY OF ENaLANn. 

1699. Racine. (1700. Dryden.) 


Gauls. 

RoMiNH.—1st Century b. c. 
Franks.— 5th Century a. c. 

Decline of the Latin language. 
Eighth Centuky. 
Charlemagne CAlcmin) 

Tenth Century. 

c D'Oe. Troubadours 
Langue Romanes D'Oil.Trouveres.Ro- 
C mans des 12 Pairs. 
Eleventh Century. 

(T/ir French language in England.') 
Died Twelfth Century. 

1150 (^Robert Ware.) 

Thirteenth Century. 
Gnillauiue de Lorris. 

Brunette Latini. 
fourteenth Century. 
Joinville. 

Fifteenth Century, 
Froissart. 

Alain Chartier. 

Charles, Due d* Orleans. 

(/n England.) 
Sixteenth Century. 
Comines, 

Marot. 

Rabelais. 

Konsard. 

Marie Stuart. 

Montaigne. 

Seventeenth Century. 
Malherbe (1626 Bacon.) 

Descartes. 

Pascal. 

(161&.Snaksperc, Cervantes.) 
Molie^’* 

Corneille. (1674. Milton.) 
Lafotttaine. 

Madame de Sevign^. 
(1690-^1762. Lady W. Montague.) 
T T—V^Sl.. XIV.—JUNE, 1839. , 


1240. 

1291. 

1318. 

1419. 

1449. 

1467. 


1509. 

1544. 

1556. 

1585. 

1587. 

1592. 

1628. 

1650. 

1662. 

1622. 

1684. 

1085. 

1696. 




EioHTEEifTH Century. 

1704. Bossuet. (I 704 . Locke.) 
1711 . Boileau. (1688-1744. Pope.) 
171 . 5 . Fetielon. 

1742 . Massillon. 

1747 . Le Sage. (1745. Smijl.) 

I 7 . 55 . Montesquieu, St. Simon. 

1778 . J. .T. Rousseau, Voltaire. 

1788. Buffon. 

(1788-1821 Lord Byron.) 
1?J1. Mirabeau. 

Revolution. 

Nineteenth Century. 

1813. Delille. 

1814. Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

1817. Madame de Stae1. 

1793 , in Lon¬ 
don as refugee. 
1829tal^/<dhn 
as ambassador. 


Chateaubriand 


Poetry. —Stranger, Lamartine, V. 
Hugo, Madame Tastu, Valmore, S€- 
galas. 

Drama.— Delavigne, Duval, Scribe, 
Dumas, Ancelot. 

HI 8 TORY.—G uizot, Barante, Mi¬ 
chaud, Sismondi, Michelet, Thierry, 
Mignet, Thiers, Villemain, Tissot. 

Moral Sciences. —Cousin, Joufiroy, 
Tocqueville, Ballanche, Reynaudf, La- 
mennais, St. Simon, Fourier, JuBitti, 
Madame Necker de Saussure, Swanton 
Belloc, D. G4rando, Odilon, Barrot, 
Berryer. 

Novels. —Nodier,BalBac, Janin^lA- 
touche, Masson, Mars, Saintine, Pjret, 
Souvestre, Vigny. 

Physical Sciences.— Cavi«r> Amto, 
Gay-Lussqc, Th^tiard, Biot. 
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THE WOOD GIPSY'S NIGHT SONG> 

ST 4M>BTaS. 


Where the fi)g broods lowest, where the mow drifts highest, 
In the wild woods’ depth et night 1 lie, 

Listening the wolf-cubs' hunger-howl 
Mocking the owlet’s boding cry ! 

Singing—Willi, Wam, wen, weu I 
Willi, wo, wo, wo! 

Wito htt! 


I caught a witche's cat one eve 
In the hedge snares I laid for pillage. 

That night seven wehr-wolves came round me. 

They were seven seven wives from the village,* 

Crying-^WilH, wau, wau, wau ! 
Willi, wo, wo, wo! 

Wito hu! 

* 

I knew them all, I knew them well I 
There was Madge, Urse, Eve, and Libby; 

There was Kate ; there was Ruth; there was Barbara; 
And they all came ramping round me. 

Crying—Willi, wan, wau, wau! 
Willi, wo, wo,.wo! 

Witohu! 


I shouted out their names aloud; 

What would'st thou, Madge, what wouldst thou say ?" 
Tb^ shudder'd for fear at the sound of their names. 

And fled hurUing^ and bowling away ! 

Crying—Willi, wau, wau, wau! 
Willi, wo, wo, wo ! 

Witohu! 


DESCRIPTION OP THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 

NUMBER. 


No. 759 .—Carriage Costume and Toi¬ 
lette ffinterieur ,—Hat of pink, poux de 
sme, covered and trimmed with crSpe 
hsse. The hat is not large, but even 
more hasie than we have yet noticed, 
the flront being so much thrown up that 
nearly the entire of the top of the head 
is visible (see plate); there is a double 
border round the edge, the outer one 
cr^pe lisse, die inner poux de sote, and 
the front of the bonnet is rounded at one 
side and square at the other. The 
crown is by no means high, and is 
rather smaller than usual at top. The 
trimming is of crppe Usse, two long 
strips cut the crossway and twisted go 


across the front (see plate) and from 
the brides (strings); a similar piece goes 
along the top of the bavolet; a bunch 
of roses placed in a drooping position 
is put quite at the left side of the hat 
Dress of white cashmere, merinos bUtnCt 
or white muslin (according to the sea¬ 
son), corsage low. The wirt is orna¬ 
mented with five flounces, each little 
more than a finger in depth, and edged 
with a lis^ri or piping; the lower 
flounce covers the hem at the bottom of 
the dress, and the'remaining four are 
placed close, one above the other, and 
are put on rather plain. Green velvet 
spencer; this new-fashioned spmicer js 


* Onginal—Warm H«bm tiebm wWber vom D<»f. 

t This SItalUpsflaa word hmms dwhad has th* Osnasa; it mmnsa swift adtsgr iUght. 
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made to fit the butt a* plain and light 
at passible. It it like a corsage dmi- 
ddcoUeiSe, and shaped en ceeur, low at 
the back, and c^n in front (see plate)* 
It is fixed by a rich cameo brooch, from 
whence a row of small gold buttons 
reaches to the waist. The spencer is 
widioot band or ceinture, and cut a lit¬ 
tle longer in the waist at the centre of 
the fVont and back. The sleeves are 
perfectly pUin at the shoulder, with 
three puffings beneath; the remainder 
full to the wrist (see plate), which it 
finished by a deep embroidered ruffle. 
Hair in long ringlets, gold necklace and 
cross, yellow kid gloves, black shoes, 
embroidered handkei chief, and parasol 
of hrochi gros de Naples. 

Second, or Sitting Figure (same 
plate).—Tof/rWe d’Inierieur. Drees of 
light grey grot de Naples, corsage tight, 
low and en cceur; precisely the sanae 
make as that of the spencer on the other 
figure. The back, as may be seen by 
the plate, is cut so as to form a little 
plain jacket at the waist, the front is like 
that of the spencer ; the sleeves are also 
similar. Hat of gros de Naples trimmed 
with crepe lisse, same as that already 
described. Be^-the (tucker) of guipure 
d I antique; white fan. 

No. ^(i4.-‘Ball Dress and grande 
Totleile de Promenade. Dress ot crape 
over satin. Cors ige a la Gtecquc, looped 
down in front, and upon each shoulder 
with cameos (see plate). The ceiiiture 
is formed by the dress itself, being 
merely set in the two small rouleaux of 
satin which mark the waist; this kind 
of ceinture is not adapted to any thing 


but «rape> at it wmdd effectually de- 
stroy tlm degance of the form of the 
waist. Sleeves d Venfanlt perfectly 
plain and a« short as poatd}le, with « 
tumed-up cuff, edged with a narrow 
blonde. A deep hem marked by a very 
small tisiri, is ut the bottom of the 
skirt, and just above it, a light running 
border of flowers is embroidered in 
floss silks. Coiffure d la jeune permnne^ 
(see plate); the hair, all of a length, is 
partM down the centre of the head 
and taken to die back, where it is 
formed into baakls, whi^ «re fastened 
up in coils like a serpent ; a drooping 
branch of lilac is over the left ear, pearl 
neckWe, deini-long mittens made of 
black silk netting. Bouquet. 

Second Figure —Grande Toilette de 
Fmles or Promenade.~-Dravrn capotte 
of crape, trimmed with the same, and 
ornamented with flowers. The front is 
very open and round to the fade, com¬ 
ing low at the sides where it is rounded 
(see plate) : the crown is small and sits 
very flat; the trimming is nearly simi¬ 
lar to that of the bonnets in the other 
plate (see No. with the exception 
of the flowers being placed differently, 
they form a small bouquet at the left 
side of the crown, and crossing the 
front droop over the opposite side of 
the passe (front) of tlie capotte; the 
bi ides or .strings are of crape. Dress of 
lilac groe<^ Naples, with one immensely 
deep flounce at bottom. Shawl of side 
glad (shot silk), lined with amber silk, 
and trimmed with deep while lace; 
white kid gloves. 


THE NEWEST MODES OP PARIS. 

BY OUR OWK PARIS CORRBSPONDBNT. 


Paris, May 25, 1839. 

At length cherie I am enabled to give 
you spring fashions; for winter seems 
now to have taken leave of us in reality. 
The weather has set in delightfully, and 
our elegantes are vying with each other 
in their displav of novel and gracteuses 
toiUeUes. ToUegin d tordistaire by the 
dresses. Corsages of ball dresses are 
not made so universally d potnie, as 
they were some time since, when any 
other form of corsage looked quite an¬ 
tediluvian. Sever^ are made d Us 
Grecque, aligfitly looped down in the 
centre eS the mint, and on the shoul¬ 


ders with cameos, or other ornaments; 
this style of corsage is well adapted to 
many figures, and is in itself both ele¬ 
gant and simple. Some dre^es made in 
this manner, have the corsage and skirt 
all in one piece; the ceinture is merely 
gathered in two places, and a satin iisH'd 
confines it at tlie top and bottom of die 
waist; of course a dress so made must 
be oompo)>ed of blonde, crape, or gauze, 
for any other materiid would utterly 
destroy the contour of the waist These 
kght materials are also best adiqited to 
corsages d la Gretique. The eor. 
sages of satin dresses are still d pouUe, 
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\UKKlf 9C |r4MSu>«P«ii*lejri«4« aj« made en 
aw Jh^veriU to eron in ^Oltit. The 
exceasivelj short. Some <2 
qui^ plain and tight, with a 
ti^aed^p ^u6r blonde or guipure; 
others, are in one or two small sabots, 
with TOWS of lace on blonde between, 
and raffles at the elbow, Ut Louis XV. 
Others have the new ruffles en guipure, 
called engageantes : and a great many 
have Venetian sleeves over the short 
plain inner ones. The mode of flounces 
is still optional. Some dresses have five 
narrow ones, others one deep flounce, 
or perhaps two, a very deep one below, 
and one naif the depth over it. Many 
dresses have from three to five tucks 
cut the cross way, and put on with a 
very small satin liseri ; and very many 
have neither flounce nor tuck. I have 
been a few with a hem about a finger in 
depth, marked by a satin hi£r€.. On 
some ball dresses the flounces descend 
from the waist at each side, eniabher 
are rounded below, and only go round 
the back of the skirt, leaving the front 
breadth without, to form the iabher 
In many instances flowers supply tlie 
place of lace and blonde, and look light 
and elegant in dancing costume. 

I will conclude my notice of ball 
dresses, by describing a few of those 1 
saw at the late presentation at court, on 
the occasion of the king’s fete. 

The Duchess of Orleans wore a dress 
of organdie, (book muslin) over upoiix 
de sote, blanc mat. The skirt of the 
dress was ornamented with throe rather 
deep flounces embroidered in gold, with 
a guirlande of the same, forming a head¬ 
ing to the upper flounce. The short 
inside sleeves were of pmx dc sole, and 
those of the dress d la Vendientie, em¬ 
broidered in gold to matrh the dress; 
a gold tassel finished the lower point; 
and delicate gold cords and tassels 
looped up the sleeves on the shoulders. 
The coiffure of the duchess was com¬ 
posed of a diamond diadem; on her 
neck she wore a Turkish scarf of white 
silk, richly embroidered in gold. 

ffeveral dresses were of gaze guipure, 
white, pink, amber, and blue, orna¬ 
mented with tuckr or flounces of the 
same, or looped up with bouquets of 
natural flowers. 

There were many dresses of black 
lace over pmk and blue satin. Some 
vith flounces, others ornamented u ith 
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bouquets, and several plain. Some 
Very elegant toilJettes were composed of 
pink, blue, light green, and amber 
satin, or ^oux de soie. The front 
breadths ol these dresses were covered 
with a tablieren guipure, which reached 
as far down as the heading of a deep 
flounce of the same. A wreath of smau 
flounces, a narrow frill of guiputc, or a 
continued pufflng of satin ribbon, inter¬ 
mixed with little bows or small bou¬ 
quets placed at distances, ran down 
each side of the iabher. The corsages 
had a Berthe round tlie bosom, and en¬ 
gageantes, likewise of guipure round the 
bottoms of the sleeves. 

The coiffures consisted mostly of 
harbes (lappets) of lace embroidered in 
gold or Sliver, and intermixed with the 
back rouleaux of hair; to man^ of these 
coiffures was added a moss rose, a sprig 
of geranium, or a camellia Japonica 
placed just at the back of the left ear in 
a drooping position. The front hair 
was in ringlets or smooth bands. The 
more matronly coiffures consisted of 
Odalisque turbans, Dianes de Poirfiers, 
of light blue velvet, with silver fringes, 
or green, or ponceau velvet, with gold 
fringes and tassels. There were many 
caps a la Murw Stuart, of velvet and 
blonde; and numbers of dress hats, or- 
namentM with birds of paradise, or 
rich plumes of ostnoh feathers. There 
were likewise several Spanish and other 
fancy hats, ornamented with aigrettes of 
diamonds. 

The dresses for Unlelte d’inierieur, 
as well as carriage and walking cos¬ 
tume, are made only half high, either 
to .cross, or en coeur. Some are worn 
without collar or frill; others with small 
collars d la duckesse, open in front, and 
composed of guipure. Some of these 
dresses have flounces, others tucks. 
Some arc plain, and many have a quil¬ 
ling or puffing down one side of the 
front and round the bottom; the sleeves, 
tight on the shoulder, in one or two 
small puffings, the remainder full, with 
a deep wrist. 

Spencers, 1 have already described, 
besides, I send you the pattern of one 
of the newest to be seen. 

Hats.—There is but one form of hat 
worn at present; it is £ms(fe, quite 
rounded to the face, showing as much 
of the hair as possible, and coming low 
at the sides of the face, where one side 
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is rounded, the other square. The 
crowns are rather smaU at top, not hi/grh, 
and sitting a good deal bock. The 
trimming of hats of groa de Na^s, and 
poux de aoie, is of cr^pe lisse. Many of 
these hats are entirely covered with this 
material. Paillea de rix are coming in; 
they are trimed with gauze, and orna¬ 
mented with marabouts or the most 
delicate flowers; in fact, they look so 
light, that one would suppose that the 
slightest breath of air would blow them 
away; demi-voties of gauze are a good 
deal worn now ma ch^e; if you have a 
dvmi-voile to your bonnet, mind it must 
not be deep, but it must be very wide, 
sufficiently so to turn up in front, and 
be drawn to the sides, and knotted care¬ 
lessly under the chin. This Unrie is 
the quintessence of elegance at present, 
probably introduced by one of our belles 
afflicted with that very troublesome 
companion the toothache. Mais je 
t-aasnre qur hx jemmea sont ravisania 
aver ccUe cmffurc' 

Shawls an<t IMantelets.—Long man¬ 
telets are out of fashion. Short ones 
have just been introduced, which are 
light and pretty, and particularly 
adapted to younger ladies. In form 
they are like the very large pelerines 
worn three or four years ago—they 
reach btdow the waist, both at b«ick 
and front; the back round, and the two 
points in front rounded. They sit open 
at the neck in front (not by any means 
concealing tiie throat), and arc sloped 
away sufficiently to sit perfectly flat; 
they have a small collar, <2 la duchesie, 
coming down in front. Thc«e mante¬ 
lets are made of the same kind of black 
silk as that used for shawls, or of black 
ribbed silk, called groa tTAJnque ; they 
are lined with rose colour, amber, paille, 
or any coloured silk ; a thickish liu r4 of 
the same colour goes round the edge, 
and a black lace, deep as yon please, is 
put all round both pelerine and collar ; 
at the neck it is fastened by a brooch 
or bow of ribbon. These mantelets are 
made of colours as w'ell as black, and 
of shot silks; but the black ones are 
certainly preferable to all others. Home 
are making of guipure, lined with co¬ 
loured silk, of course for the very hot 
weather. 

A few of the black ararf mantelets 
are still to be seen. 

Large black silk shawls, plain or 


ribbed, are extremely 
are square, not IfneiC ati'd intajnMl 
very deep lace. Others 
half square, suflicientir sifted 
the neck to sit perfectly dat tifKm tho^ 
shoulders. Some of ^hese shawl* hkVe 
a capuchon, or hood; others, what is in¬ 
finitely prettier, a cape cut out like the 
collars, 0 la ducheaae. They are lined 
throughout with ros^ amber, or cherry- 
colour, outside the hem of tlie shawl, 
which is little more than an inch deep. 
A border of the lining, cut on the cross 
way', and on the double is seen; this 
coloured border may be the entire depth 
of the lace which trims the shawl, or it ^ 
may be only about one «inch in depth, 
beyond the hem of the shawl; and I 
have seen a few where it was only the 
depth of a thick gauze. The lace is 
put over this, and its beauty thus shown 
off" to the greatest perfection. 1 have 
done my utmost to describe this clearly 
to you. 

Rlany very elegant shawls have the 
lining only aa far as the inside of the 
hem. Not visible beyond. 

HliawK of peux de aoie glac6 are 
very fashionable ; these have deep silk 
fringes. 

Sliaw'ls of white cashmere wool, em¬ 
broidered in white floss silk, with long 
g«Mt\ hair fiinge, are \ery elegant. 

Theie arc others of white cashmere, 
w ith a deep straw-coloured silk fringe 
all round. At about the space of every 
half inch the silk threads are gathered 
into a cluster, and knotted together in 
a single knot; even upon a close iiv 
spection this fringe has the effect of 
being composed of straw. 

Black cashmere half shawls have a 
fringe of black cashmere goat's hair; 
the fringe with heading composed of 
black silk and gold threads. 

Hhawls liave never been so fashion¬ 
able as at present. Some of apple- 
green and lilac poux de aoie, shot with 
white, aiiil others pale pink, are lined 
with white and trimmed with white 
lace. 

Colours.—For hats white, pink, imd 
paille: tor dresses every shade of grey, 
drab, potunere, Kght qraar, and various 
shot silks of the richest shades. For 
linings cherry, rose, amber, and apple- 
green. Adieu ma belie! I have only 
room to My combieuje t'aime. 

L. de P——s— 
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THE MAID'S COKIi^StON. 


Upon a bank beside a silent stream 
Two lovers sat amid the somlnw diade 
Ibe branches of an old elm>tree had made. 

It was a spot for some elysian dream. 

For which the full, broad blaze of day would seem 
Too bright. The cheeks, so sinless, of d)e maid 
Like sun^m^ rose-leaves blush’d, ns though afraid 
Soeoon to meet the first, sweet, etarUing gleam 
Of love; her eyes 'neath ivory lids found 
Refuge, one white hand with coy concession 

Lay trembling in the youth's; whose arm around 
Hot virgin waist, in fond, mock-oppression 

Twined—save her heart's throbs, faint zephyr caught no sound, 
YetCupid chronided her dumb Confession. '* 

Tennant LAoai<AN. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

SCULFTUBES FBOM THE ISLANO OF EgINA. 

{The foUmoing it a continuation of the able article from ** The TiNbs," the fret portion ef 

which appeared in our last number.) 


In die temporary building attached to the 
fifth room of the British Museum, which 
'Contains the casts from the metopes of the 
Temple of Jupiter Seiinus in Sicily, and of 
which an account was given in this paper 
some time since, one was omitted—vix., the 
fifth, the execntion and design of which are 
eqnsd. if not superior, to the others. It re¬ 
presents a combat between a warrior and 
an Amazon or a divinity not known. Tl>e 
warrior j» represented in a kneeling postnre, 
yielding to snpecior force j the body, which 
IS beat, is jentirej'y covered with the'leathern 
armour. TwO jpuirds which are m^e to 
represent, inetal afe adapt;^ to protect the 
Iboaldera, and a-belt of peculiar shape 
crosses over the left shoulder guard and 
passes down the right thigh. There are 
straps which .are joined tp toe "b|^os ” at 
the wu8t,aod niidaroeath is seen me tunic 
.drawn tij^t by. the positioa of the kg; the 
scabbard of the sword is suspended by the 
tho<^ or belt* OToasing dm breast. The 
large robod shield is pitted behind the war¬ 
rior for a relid' to the figure, and part of the 
helmet is seen. The female figure has the 
stiff tunic and peplum in parallel folds, the 
earliest representation of drapery; she re¬ 
sembles in some degi Minerva, whose ex- 
^Irits are seidptured on part of the metopes. 
Within the same apsrtiueot, placed under 
glass cases, in pro^rtions ck half an inch 
.to a foot, .are four models of what are vul- 
gOTly called T^vethy stones., As ^ ponu- 
meata^ of which these are the exact repre- 
•eutarioM am by tmtiqnaries suppp^ to . 
be'among the most ancient remaiae of 


human labour now existing in our island, a 
brief account of them may not be unaccept¬ 
able to the general visitor of the Museum, 
as there is none to be found in the pub¬ 
lished synopsis. 

These structures are in general found at 
the tops of hills, or if on the plain at the 
highest part, probably because they should 
be visible at a distance; stones placed up¬ 
right, and standing at regular distances, 
are sometimes placed around them. The 
cromlech, the name by which they have 
been for ages known, consists of one large 
stone placed , on. three supporters { this is 
done probably because it is easier to place 
a superincumoent weight on three than on 
fe^ or five, because in the latter case all 
the supporters of the weight must^ be 
brought to bear equally on all, and this is 
not requisite when there are but three; ac¬ 
cordingly the covering stones are never 
foqnd horizontal, the weight sdksiding 
where the lowest support is found. These 
monuments are also frequently called quoits, 
from the upper stone resembling the ancient 
discus, llirhat nation or religion Ihcfy be¬ 
longed to it U difficult to say; they are met 
with in Sweden, Denmark,.Ivorway, France, 
aod tile island of tibe MediterMeaq., but 
mpre especially in the Celtic k^doms of 
(he North of Europe. If they cab be attri¬ 
buted to the Druidical priests, they ifiust 
have been among the eari^st of their w6i^. 
as the simplicity both of the plan .and ^rm 
declare theu^ to have been of iMn 

far 1^ advanced in KnqWkdge d* 
ture than (be foohdOTi of roe ^dvdnric striic- 
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tares of Stotiehenge. The Irish hUtorisns 
say. that Jegoinaa, King of Ireland> tM 
anther of idolatry in that eoontry. died in 
the year of the world, 3.034, ia the plain 
of Magh Steadch’d, while sacrificiog there 
to " Crom Creaich." It is not likely that 
they eooid have been used os altars, for 
sacrifice, as it is difficult to ^t atop of 
them, and more difficult to^ make a fire 
large enough to burn s victim without 
scorching the officiating priest; Cram Quoit 
Cromlech is so shaped that no one could 
stand on it to tend the fire or oversee the 
victim. As, therefore, they are not likely 
to have been designed for altars, they were 
probably erected for sepulchral monuments, 
as the sarcophagus of the Greeks, and the 
altar tombs of the present day, are but a 
more regular cromlech. In ^neral they 
are situated in the neighbourhood of bar¬ 
rows, and some of them, by the way in 
which the stones are placed, closing in the 
sides, are called " Kist-va-en,” and would 
serve, as was the first and common usage of 
mankind, to defend the body therein depo¬ 
sited from exposure to the weather or the 
attacks of beasts of prey. Rowland de¬ 
rives the name from the Hebrew “ Corem 
Craaicb,” a devoted or consecrated stone; 
according to Wormius they were sometimes 
called " ar» ” or altars; he supposes they 
were first altars and afterwards tombs, and 
and there is an account of one in Denmark 
in which King Harold was interred. The 
great similarity which prevails in the man¬ 
ner of their erection seems to prove that the 
use to which they were devoted must have 
been the same both in Britain and in Den¬ 
mark. In Wales they are known by the 
name of “ Caine Arthin,” Arthur’s Quoits, 
and by some antiquaries, the name is sup¬ 
posed to be derived from the Armoric 
" cram,*' crooked, or having a top stone. 

Chun quoit, or cromlech, one of the 
models in this room, stands a^ut 500 yards 
to the south-west of Chun Castle, in the 
parish of Movah. Cornwall; the covering 
atone is 12^ feet long, and 11 wide; it is 
supported on three stones pitched on an 
edge, which with the fourth one form a 
pretty regular kist-eo-vaen; the top of the 
quoit is convex, and the monument is sur¬ 
mounted with a low barrow or heap of 
foneral stones. Layon Quoit, another of 
which the peifect representation is here 
shown, is near Penzance; the area de- 
•cribed by the supporters of this is 70 feet, 
hut it does not stand, as is generally the 
case, east and west, but north and south, 
as does also a similar monument in Den¬ 
mark mentioned as the tomb of Her^dos 
by Wormius; to this of Layon there is no 
ipst-vB-en, nor any area marked out by 
^e stones; the quoit, which is more than 
*7 feet in girth, ia 19 long, and its thickness 


in the middle of the eastern edge ia 16 
inches, and at each end not quite ao mu^ 
hut at the western edge it is two feet; tile 
chief supporters do not stand at ri^t angiea 
with the front line, as in the others, having 
been forced from its position bjr the weight 
of the superincumbeot quoit; its height is 
such that a man on horseback can stand 
under it. Some years since It was dug un¬ 
der to the depth of eight feet, and a cavity 
was found in the original earth in the shape 
of a pwve, which had been rifled of its con¬ 
tents : it stands on a bank not more than 
two feet higher thm the soil. At the south 
end are many upright etooes, among which 
human bones and those of horses and deer 
have been found, and a rod made of clay 
baked red; those stones might have bMU 
the Kiblk, the sacred place ol assembly for 
sacrificiog to the manes of the dead. 

The means by which these immense 
masses have been placed on the supporting 
stones it U difilcult to conjecture; a people 
the perfection of whose architecture is 
shown in such rude structures as those 
cannot be supposed to have been acquainted 
with mechanical power sufficient to have 
efiTected it; the plan which Mr. Rowland, 
in hiB Mo*a conjectured to have 

been made use of to place the transverse 
stones at Stonehenge was probably the way 
m which It was done. The powers of the 
lever and the plane being some of the first 
things understood by mankind, it is easy to 
conceive that they were made use of to 
erect these prodigious monuments; where 
a small mound was found, it was shaped 
into an inclined plane, or a small agger or 
mount of solid earth was found, flatted and 
levelled at the top, up the sloping sides of 
which the stone intended to be placed m the 
eovering of the crofoJech wee naoved by toe 
help of levers end rollers# end when ea- 
Jnstk on the upright stones prev^y 
erected, the earth of the mount or artWial 
agger being cut away, the fhbnc was com¬ 
plete. It must have been by thu me^ 
r bfl f. the rocking stones poised so nicely wt 
the smallest touch puts them in motion, 
whidi are found in Cornwall and « Angle, 
sea. were in all probability adjusted. Ihe 
other two models in this room are one of a 
cromlech at Duffuin, in South W^, aod 
one which has a very perf^ and drable 
kisl-va-en in Aaglcsea, near Plas Newydd. 

In the courtyard of the Museum is an 
object which excites much attention from 
the visitow, and of which no farther ac¬ 
count is to be obtained than thai: it was 
presented by the late Lord Egremoat. It 
IS an ancient vessel or cimoe, whiph was 
discovered neer Petworth, in Suseex, at the 
village of North Stoke, on the left bank of 
the river Aran, three Wles ftoos Amnfiti, 
near the South Downs, in a mwtiow Where 
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tbe rftrer take* a turn'ti^airds a.treek that' 
nins iato it. veiwi wha, foifad ;un« ^ 

bedded -ia the mud; 6ae part' Was coin-' 
pktely buried, tiie otber part was visible 
about two feet under water; from time im¬ 
memorial it was considered^aB part of the 
stump of dn old tree; and allowed to remain 
thereit was used as a support for one end 
of a flat wooden bridge, connecting two 
meadows, such as are commonly employed 
in these situations; thus sitnated it ailbrded 
no impediment to the flow of water which 
passed in front; about twen^ years ago a 
facmer who rented the land cut away part 
of it to give an easier flow to the water, 
and a bridge having been built higher up, 
it was thought proper to remove this piece 
of old tree, as*it was supposed to be: the 
labourers employed finding it much larger 
than 'Utey had reckoned on, attached eleven 
horses to it by an iron chain, and with 


and 'be£i^.swiiimpe^''|V^^ of 

lost'’ 

to Vie«n^ WWlw ib the di¬ 

rection autfh a flow .ofcw|ior,'^|>uld have' 
^iven it: remaining'thps unseen for months, 
it might have been forgotten by therowiier, 
and ilothing but aScmentwould hgie re-' 
vived the Itnowted^ of »it. > Several ve'ssela 
resembling thi| have been found in morasses 
in Scotland—aoe'at Loch Kefnos in 1736, 
seven feet long, with a seat 't(t one end and' 
a paddle in it; another at Kilblain, eight 
feet three inches Ibng; and in 1720, several 
of the same kind were dug up in -the 
marshes of the Medway; imd one so well 
preserved as to he used asw boat some time 
afterwards; at Moreton Lake, in Lan¬ 
cashire, eight were found, each made of a 
single tree, and shaped like the American 
canoes, but this we have described by far 
exceeds all the others in its dimensions. 


great difficulty drew it to land. Its real 
form and character were then discoverable, 
viz.. Ode half of the stem of a large oak, 
cut into the shape of a boat. The tcugh- 
ness of its substance is shown; that, al¬ 
though but 4i inches in thickness’^t the 
bottom of the vessel, when its stem, to 
which the chain was fixed, was drawn up 
the sloping bank, and elevated four feet, 
wile the opposite end was in the water, 
with its load of mud, it was drawn entire 
to the flat surface. The length of this ves¬ 
sel is 35 feet 4 inches ; the depth 1 foot 10 
inches; the width in the middle is 4 feet 6 
inches; the thickness in the bottom, 4^ 
inches; the sides 5 inches ta 1-^-; of the 
stem, 1 foot 8 inches; of the stern, 2 feet 
■2 inches. There are three bars left at the 


Although, with regard to its antiquity, there 
are perhaps no certain means of judging, 
yet its blackened condition and fibrous tex¬ 
ture, resembling that of wood found buried 
in bogs, prove that it must have for many 
years been immersed in water. 

Upon the walls of the room which con¬ 
tains these antiquities, there are three paint¬ 
ings which have been lately placed—views 
of Stonehenge, and the cromlech at Dufl'uin, 
South Wales. They are exceedingly well 
executed, and give, as far as pictures can, 
a true representation of that gigantic Dru- 
idical pile, but to those who have an op¬ 
portunity of seeing the original, nothing 
brings to the mind so clear a notion of their 
real appearance, and what they are, as the 
models we Lave described. 


bottom, at difierent distances, which served 
to strengthen the whole, and gave a firm 
footing to those who worked it; there is 
no appearance of its having had a rudder, 
bt^here is a notch wbicli might have been 
foAn oar to guide it. The extreme sim¬ 
plicity of its construction indicates its hav¬ 
ing been the product of an early and rude 
condition of man; it is undoubtedly of 
much greater antiquity than the vessel 
found some years ago in the bed of the 
Bother, as it has the appearance of having 
been hollowed out by fire. The ancient 
forest of Anderida, within whose precincts 
tt was discovered, was famed for the luxu¬ 
riant growth of its oaks. From a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances, it may safely be re¬ 
garded as a relic of the aboriginal Britons, 
wrought before, or soon after, the arrival of 
the Romans. We are told by Cesar and 
Tacitus that the v^sels with which the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of otir island passed into 
G^t were formed of vyicker, and covered 
with skins, or fabricated by a single tree 
nbUowed out by Are* This vesMil probably 
I*y on the bank of the creek ready for use. 


The Elgin marbles, broken and scattered 
as they appear, render to the public in gene¬ 
ral but a faint idea of the beauty and mag¬ 
nificence of the fabric of wb^h they formed 
a part, and consequenfiy they are stared on 
with wondering admiration, that such vast 
sum<?have been expended, and such spolia¬ 
tion should hhve been made, for what ap¬ 
pears as only so many defaced and broken 
stones. To tme antiquary and the artist and 
the connoisseur they are invaluable; but it 
may be doubted if the taste of the public 
has been much improved by their inspection., 
If a model of the Parthenon, upon such a 
scale as that in the University library at 
Oxford, or larger, were placed in the saloon, 
the beauty and magnificence of that cele¬ 
brated temple would strike the zfiost un¬ 
learned ; the shattered fragments and head¬ 
less statues would no longer be objects of 
false enthusiasm or ignorant contemp^ and 
the eye having the exact representation qf 
the original before it, the imagination, by 
speedily restoring the whole of, the tfoW 
mutilated parts, wquid fully aj^reciate theiir 
value. 





The Fergusone ; or, Wontan's Imvo aM 
the fVorhCe Favour, 2 vol». Cftlburn. 

We have been much pleased with the 
tone of refinement And high-breeding 
which pervades this worK, add do not 
hesitate to pronounce" The Fergusons” 
one of the best of the novels de socieie 
we have lately read. Like the manners 
of a true gentleman its style may be 
noted for the absence of assumption 
and good feeling is apparent in every 
observation and incident. These vo¬ 
lumes are attributed to the lion. Mr. 
Phipps, Lord Normanby’s brother. 
We think a similarity of talent may be 
perceived, but the moral aim of the 
author of " The Fergusons" is certainly 
far higher than the author of" Matilda.’’ 

The story is simple ; its chief spring 
of action the mutability of purpose and 
action of Arthur Ferguson, a young 
man of fortune aiming at universal 
admiration, very anxious to win the 
heart of every young lady he happens 
to dine with; wiio goes on amusing 
himself in this laudable manner till he 
meets with the double misfortune of 
losing his own heart and destroying the 
happiness of a brother very dear to 
him. As the lady who has inspired 
Arthur with a lasting and passionate 
attachment is not sufficiently captivated 
by him to approve of his faults, poor 
Arthur is obliged to undertake the hard 
task of curing himself of being a cox¬ 
comb before she will consent to have 
him. Whether such a miraeje was ever 
effected in real life we are not prepared 
to say from experience or observation, 
it is, however, an encouragement to 
patients afflicted with the same mental 
malady as Arthur Ferguson to find that 
an Author who has evidently drawn his 
pictures from life pronounces their 
cases not altogether hopeless. The 
ladies really owe a great deal to the 
distinguished author of this novel, for 
he points out with great tact the man¬ 
ner in whicli the foolish vanity of an 
idle man may interfere not only with 
hia own hapmnras, but with that of his 
friends ana dearest kin<H«A. Such 


matters seldom end well when the 
is played out on the stage of the' worl^" 
for it is much easier for a vain map to ‘ 
act the marplot and do mischief, thai^ 
find a cure for the evils resulting from 
his conduct. 

A few extracts will show the style of 
this pleasing novel, which certainly* * 
owes its chief attraction to the power 
of the author in developing character 
and his natural and unaffected analysis 
of feeling. Speaking oi the stupimty 
and silence of men really attached he 
says— 

" While the duet was going on; there 
was an excuse, though perhaps not a very 
gund one, for his silence; but, after that 
was over, he found himself still unable to 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
him for making further progress in Lady 
Jane’s good graces. It might be that he 
was unused to the scene in which he now 
met her, and painfully sensible of the infe- 
riuihy under which, in some points, he 
must necessarily labour; it might be, that 
he detected a slight, though the slightest 
possible change, from the usual openness 
and cordiality of her manner; it is, how- 
e\er, more probable, that it was ‘merely 
what has been so well dcsciibed as 'I’ador- 
abte stupiditc ijue donnent a I ame les pre- 
miei s troubles de I’amour vroi.’ 

"To Lady Jane it was unluckily by no 
means ' adorable,* perhaps, because she did 
not know, perhaps because she did not care, 
about its being one of the undoubted signs 
of true love. And here it may be as weibto 
suggest, fur the information of such young 
ladies as are unobservant on such points (if 
any such there be), some signs by which 
true love may be distinguished from what 
the old poet calls— 

" ‘ Unreal love. 

Such u kindles hearts that rove.* 

It is the more necessary to do so, as in their 
outward marks, the latter kind has to the 
hasty observer greatly the advantage over 
the former. 

Unreal love, then, as it is met with hi ^ 
the London world, is smooth-faced, stnoathA 
tongueil, smooth-tempered; will wit^dra^ 
with a smile when some more agrMal||b 
person approaches the Iwly of Us admimtitia, 
and return with a amile'when he is gone t 
will be alWMB cheerful, adways agrecabtos 
always good-humoured; will stay by ydtt 
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•U tbe mning if there is oothiag more 
egreeable to attract lihn elsewhere; will be 
jfluJ of little attentaoDB, of little pmeoti* of 
little oomplimeats, aod will talw care that 
his ardent admiration of 70 a is evident to 
the eyes of the vtiioie world. Its more 
sincere tarother, on the other hancL true 
love, as long as he is at all in a etide of 
douht (which some will tell you is almost 
up to the time of his death, aod certainly 
<lartog the most vigorous period of his life), 
is too apt to be tetchy, and easily annoyed; 
he therefore can never be for a long time 
very smooth.faoed, smooth-tongued, or 
smooth-tempered, but is disposed to be irri¬ 
tated if another occupies much of his mis¬ 
tress's attention, and can then hardly do 
himself justice when hU own turn comes. 
His cheerfulness and good-humour will be 
at your command; and, therefore, you have 
on that point nothing to complain. His 
little attentions will be so much a matter of 
course, that you will hardly remark them ; 
his little presents he will hardly venture to 
offer; and his little compliments will be 
utterly wanting; while his most eloquent 
language will often be a glance. Lastly, 
instead of exhibiting his admiration to the 
whole world, be will try to convey it m 
such^ a way as shall be addressed to. and if 
possible, understood by you alone. 

Among Arthur's other misdeeds, he 
can irever help establishing a flirtation 
mn hia own account when he seeks an 
interview with the Lady Jane, and this 
too frpm the benevolent purpose of 
recommending his brother‘s thus he un- 
settles the young lady’s heart when be 
has no heart of hia own to give in re¬ 
turn. 

But we must quote a specimen or too 
from a lighter portion of these pages; 
tbe following contains a remarkably 
good hint v^ch all musical persona 
will do well to remember. 

***11)6 duet proceeded. Miss Conoliy. a 
most accomplished musician, performed her 
part to admiration; Mr. Jones, on the other 
himd, was perfectly insnidiblc. True it is, 
he went through all the pantomime of exer¬ 
tion. getting very red in tbe face, nodding 
his head up and down, and from side to 
side, and advancing aod retrmUing at differ- 
points of the air. Still all these exertioos, 
though very impressive in their vi'ay. could 
' pot quite compensate for the absence of any 
sound beyond the prectneto of the piano¬ 
forte. The piece was of course Utterly in¬ 
effective; for Miss ConoHy's part, which 
was little more than a running accompani¬ 
ment, could not do by itself; as unfortu¬ 
nately, slthoni^ half a loaf is said to be 


better than po bread, the mane can by no 
means he predicated m half a duet 

At the conclueion, the company were 
polite enongh not to laugh; but though it 
certainly had ' a dying fUC* there was no 
cry of * that strain agun,' as few felt in- 
inclined 

To tax so bad a vidcs. 

To dander muuc any more than onre.* 

It may be well here to mention that Mrs. 
CSonolly was never again known to call 
upon Mr. Stephenson Jones for a song; and 
thu may suggest to those who are often 
pestered to stag, and who. conscious that 
they cannot do so with credit to themselves, 
are anxious to refuse, the propriety of mak¬ 
ing a bargain before they assent, that the 
requester or her daughter shall joim then in 
a duet. It may be predicted with all the 
confidence, and none of tbe ambiguity of a 
Delphic Oracle, that if the gentleman is 
really a bad performer, he will never be 
troubled again. 

Here is another scene founded on 
intimate knowledge of the best and 
worst points in tbe female heart. The 
aunt of Lady Cecil, who is the enemy 
of Arthur, knowing tbe extreme dis¬ 
gust her niece feels for his coxcombical 
pretences to female favour, gets up an 
anecdote or two for the amiable pur- 
ose of depreciating him in the eyes of 
is right-minded beloved. 

" Mrs. Aston was too good a gmieral to 
make a direct attack; she began, therefore, 
by lamenting the want of proper dignity 
which was shown now-a-days by mothers, 
in trying to procure dancing partners for 
titeir daughters. 

“ • They really sometimes,' said she. 
* throw them, as one may say, at tbe heads 
of tbe danemg gentlemen.' 

*'*To the great annoyance and indigna¬ 
tion iff their daughters, 1 have no doubt,’ 
said Lady Cecil. 

“'Ob, yto! my dear, of course, when 
there is a proper feeling; but then it is 
generally nnneceesary to do it with girls of 
mat sort; you know men generally find out 
those who do not seek them; they generally 
reverse the line of the poet aod ' must un¬ 
sought be won.' But the women don't 
know that.' 

“' My dear aunt, even when they are 
what you call sought, it is only to malm use 
of them to dance with. They have no rea- 
sem to be conceited about that.' 

“'Ob, no! mydearCecil, of course not; 
but then, you know, they ore suob conceited 
creatures. Tlaikiog of mytiiere getting 
partuers for their daudhtews, whA 4q yon 
think that fmahing Mrs. ttarburtop did 
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ibotit bei* «tn^ diii|(^iter-HNid wW> 
Mr. F«r|;inon, too ? To lw^r^ 
fl&d Mr match ^re.’ 

*" I am aura/ said Lady CJecil, * Mr. F'er - 
gaaon woald be the last person to do any- 
ihfng rude to a young lady on account of 
the mother's fault.* 

*** No, no—oot he—he is too wdlLbred; 
but he did it to toeil —so decidedly. You 
know, Mrs. Barburton came up to him 
urith her daughter on her arm, saying, * Oh, 
Mr. Ferguson, are you looking for a part* 
ner ?’ ' No, 1 can't say I am,* said he, in 
a dutrait tone. 'Are you engaged for this 
dance?* *1 am afraid 1 am,* 'Perhaps 
not for the next then ?* she continued. ‘ I 
rather think I am.’ ' For the one after ?* 
inquired the persevering Mrs, Harburton. 
' I am afraid, ma'am,* he answered, very 
gravely,' I have made a rule not to engage 
myself so deep; but if you will come and 
ask me at the time, I shall be able to give 
you an answer.’ Was not that good ?—so 
like him!' 

'* Lady Cecil gave no answer. If she had 
said what she thought, it would have been, 
that though the first part of the story might 
be correct, yet the latter part only merited 
the answer Dr. Paley gave to improbable 
relations,—' Its a lie, and that’s the solu¬ 
tion !’ 

" Mrs. Aston continued, without noticing 
her silence—' I thought it a capital story, 
and so like the man. He has the most 
fearless way of saying things of that sort. 
And then the best of it was. that he went 
about teiling every body of it, till 1 fancy 
they almost piUed ^or Miss H arburton, who 
you know was not to blame after alL But 
then it was so like him!’ 

"' I am afraid, my dear aunt,* smd Lady 
Cecil, almost angiily, ' that the latter part 
of the storymust have been an addition, 
made by somebody whom Mr. Ferguson 
had offended. I tMnk it does not sound at 
all like him,’ 

" ' Ob, my dear! if yon mean to allude 
to that little tiff betweeo us the other night 
—which, by-the-b^, you must have heard 
have forgotten all that long ago. ' The 
fact-ia, 1 was in the wrong at first; hut I 
^ught at he is said to make himself 
so uoiversahyagremkble, to be one thing for 
one persmi, sod another tbii^ the next 
minute for another (here Lady Cecil for the 
first time looked aJittieimnoyedh 1 thought, 
I aay, that be mighfalao acts tittle for my 
amusement too. However, he did not seem 
inclined, and that vexed me. Do you kpow, 

1 think nothing is ao amusing aa his versa- 
tility» when he ia foirly m fraht.. 1 shcmld 
like to follow:-him about from one penou to 
another. 1 ^«id think Matthews, Humgh 
he -emtaialy tFid change bis diagoiaea eery 
quickly, not half so clever.' '* 


'The aoenh at Aaeot 
o^mrtune fw owr 
hero is admirably 

Yious flirtatien without the w^«ti»t 
temptaticm (excepdngthat which 
from his own busy folly) with • 
many degrees ben^h him in 

" With a view of varying all this, Attbar 
had, on the Thursday, crossed to the other 
side, and was walking along the line of^- 
riagea, when he heard a ftmale voice 
' How do you do Mr Ferguson F He leaked 
up, and in the face of tlm speaker he rea<^* 
ni^ the fair young lady with dark ey^ 
brows—the Miss Linton, who hml been Wa 
neighbour at dinner a short lame before. 
She introduced him to her mother. Mm. 
Linton, who occupied with her their large 
open landau, andtotwo Misa Laikins, 
had attained a very elevated situatioD in 
life, being seated on the box, from whidi 
they commanded a very good view of toe 
company on the course, ^ile, on the otoer 
hand, it must be confessed, that the com¬ 
pany on the course commanifod a very good 
view of them. 

Arthur made a low bow to Mra. l^ton, 
and as high a one as he could throw in the 
direction of the Miss Larkins, and then, at 
the invitation of Miss Linton, entered the 
landau, the steps of which were most invit¬ 
ingly left down, and the door open. He 
was then advised to stand on the front 
cushions, and by this manceuvre, foui^ 
himself about midway between the two di¬ 
visions of the ladies. When he looked op, 
his eye rested on the Miss Larkina, glisten¬ 
ing like the sun in yellow silks; and cast¬ 
ing a glance downwards, it fell upon ^ 
parterre of blue and pink flowers which 
adorned the Luitoos. 

"' Well, Mr. Ferguson,’ said Miss Lin¬ 
ton, ‘ we want you to tell us which is to 
win, 1 hope It will he toe_ pink-jacket. 
I'm sore you know all about it; you took 
like a sporting man in that coCt. Asfwiny 
brother, and his friends, they don't took at 
all like legs, do they ?’ 

“ Arthur turned in the direction indicated 
by her glance, and saw three of four young 
men, either seated on the dickey, or Hiag- 
inglike flies to the back part of the car¬ 
riage, and all engaged to a combined and 
well-directed attack on a large meat-pie, 
maintaining, at the same time, .an acctve 
fire, of champagne cqika. ,Ae Atthw-inmiad 
their iraa-aew green snrtouts, ftom laoich 
the bloom on the velvety and gloss on the 
doth, had only been to plapea remoW'by 
the ilternationa of dost and rain 
^y bad gone through, to their journey 
town, he conM Mt but ackoowle^,^^^ 
they lodmd more li^ qijlgr dpdimj Jjmn 
legs. 
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**' Mr. Ferguson will take some luncheon 
I hope ?' said Mrs. Linton; and forthwith 
ample stores were product from a targe 
hamper, and set before him. The yonng 
ladies declared they must take a bit more to 
keep him company; and then there were all 
sorts of jokes and hmghing, while Arthur 
Ferguson held a plate for one Mies Larkins, 
and Miss Linton for the other, os those 
young ladies chose to eat in that somewhat 
constrained position, half tuineir round on 
the eoach'box, rathe** than, as they expressed 
it, feed before ail the company. 

" It was in the midst of all the laughing 
caused by this arrangement, and when 
Arthur’s feeliugs (always particDlarly sen¬ 
sitive about female delicacy) were beginning 
to be not a little shocked, that Miss Lmton 
exclaimed. 'Oh, there she is again! Do 
tell os, Mr. Ferguson, who is that handsome 
lady who has Just past, and who looked up 
this way. I am sure she is some very 
great lady F 

“Arthur followed the dirertion of the 
finger with which she thought it necessaty 
to indicate the object of her inquiry, and 
saw and recognised the distinguished figure 
of Lady Cecil Glencoe, as she crossed the 
coarse in thedirection of the stewards’ stand.'' 

The chief defect of the novel is the 
utter destruction of its concentrativeness 
by the dispersion • of the characters. 
The author is unskilful enough to fol¬ 
low William Ferguson abroad, where 
he goes on the usual errand of travel¬ 
ling gentlemen (in novels at least) to 
forget a disappointment of the heart, 
and is unmerciful enough to afflict both 
himself and his reader with ennui by 
listening to the prosing adventures of 
an Italian signora (a troublesome super¬ 
numerary) who has nothing to do with 
the action of the story excepting in the 
capacity of bore, and it seems an esta¬ 
blished rule that every novel is to have 
its bore. William Ferguson, whose 
situation is very interesting and effec¬ 
tive while revolving round his brother 
as his satellite, becomes tedious and 
intolerable when he is set up as the 
principal person; nor can our author 
with any success join his broken threads 
when he endeavours to collect his 
dramalU ^^noneB into the former focus; 
his spell is lost—his wand broken. 

Still he is an author of great promise, 
ami if he observe closely where his 
work ceases to be interesting and the 
cause of it, he will gather the usual 
good fruits of experience. Violent 
change of place and scene is in fact as 


destructive to a novel which possesses 
the high merit of weU-defined character 
as it is to a drama. Among the minor 
faults we note a multiplication of 
common-place mottoes to each chapter, 
three or four in a page; we never see 
authors of merit resort to this practice, 
consequently it gave us a presentiment 
of trasbiness before perusal which the 
novel did not deserve. The sooner our 
author abates this custom the better. 
Mottoes are really in place nowhere but 
on the title-page: their adoption to 
every short chapter can scarcely be 
defended by any rational argument, and 
they are only endurable when remark¬ 
ably terse and d plomh to the subject. 
Perhaps the authors of the Elizabethan 
and Stuart era are seen to the best 
advantage when served up as these 
cnlremeli. But common-place quota¬ 
tion, the drain supply fitted only for 
empty pates, is one of the faults of the 
Fergusons, and u bad and vulgar f<iult 
it is, as may be seen in a most intoler¬ 
able wretch, a IMr. Crichton a Shak- 
speare quoter, introduced for a page or 
two, but fortunately for the work soon 
dropped. The author h.is also brought 
forward the character of a kirs. Free¬ 
man whose disposition he has defined 
in a well-written passage, but he has 
not made the character consistent as 
the remarks and conversation of this 
person are brilliant and sensible. But 
these are the mere errors of inexperience. 
The book is of the Tremayne class, but 
we think the powers of the author in 
regard to entertainment are far superior 
to those of Mr. Ward, for the former is 
better tempered, and wholly free froqi 
a certain pedantic bias, which is rather 
unpleasant, in the works of the latter. 

The Fergusons will be well received 
in the higher circles as an effective pic¬ 
ture of the manners of their class, and 
as such we can recommend it. Party 
periodicalshavealreatiy employed them¬ 
selves in tearing it to tatters, because it 
is attributed to a brother of Lord Nor- 
manby, but as it has* no party bias this 
is a piece of gratuitous injustice; we 
have given an honest anidysis of its 
contents, have freely blamed w here we 
thought blame was deserved, but we 
frankly declare that its merits far coun¬ 
terbalance its defects, let it be written 
by whom it may. 
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The t^pB and Corresmndence qf M, G. 

Lnwis. Anthor of the Monk, Castle 

Spectre, ^c. In two volumes. €oi<> 

B17KN. 

The publication of these letters and 
biography will do much toward pla¬ 
cing in proper light the character of a 
man, who, in his boyhood committed 
one fault which, though redeemed by a 
thousand good actions, cast a blight on 
his whole career. Lewis in his twen¬ 
tieth year published a romance which 
justly offended the moralists of his 
day; for tills dereliction he was called 
to a veiy severe account by the public 
press, and notwithstanding the advan¬ 
tages of fortune, station, a blameless life 
and much beneficence of conduct, he 
never required the good opinion of the 
public. lli» example is a beacon for 
authors of genius against the danger in¬ 
curred by planning works of fiction un¬ 
fit for tlie perusal of females. 

An uneasiness of mind is apparent in 
these letters, and indeed throughout his 
whole life, which doubtless sprung from 
this source, and there is a moral justice 
in the fact that all the private goodness 
of a man's life and conduct cannot re¬ 
deem a public error of the kind, fur 
many imbibe poison from a popular 
publication who are remote from re¬ 
ceiving the antidote arrising from the 
good conduct of the writer. 

The life of Lewis, however, is not 
only deeply interesting, but a complete 
study for those who are curious in ana¬ 
lysing the peculiarities of human char¬ 
acter, and are willing to draw lessons 
of life by tracing the career of others; 
never did the heart of any man unclose 
itself more fully to the view of his 
friends than here are disclosed the 
workings of the head of Lewis. His 
letters are among the best of his com- 
|K>sitioiis, and those which are written 
m earnest, shew a depth of thought and 
a propriety of action we should scarcely 
have expressed from the tenor of his 
writings. He possessed genius, with¬ 
out which the works of no anonymous 
author can be popular, but he wanted 
depth, individuality and sternness; he 
was “ one of the class of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease.** And chanced to be 
so circumstanced that he Mt not the 
necessity of gain which forces young 


authors to correct their frtnlts. 
author requires some stiipalus to the 
work of correction and improvement, 
without which he cannot commaiid 
sufficient public favour to become • 
profebsionri writer, whose works con be 
sold to booksellers, and will be pur¬ 
chased by the public. The vindictive 
spirit of ]||ron, desirous of vengeance 
on his rerawer, made him encounter 
this needful toil, after publishing a 
volume of little merit, which in these 
days would not have been even men¬ 
tioned by any quarterly review, he 
started up not only a giant of genius, 
but brandishing all the accessory wea¬ 
pons of talent, needful for the discom¬ 
fiture of those whose reviews bad dis¬ 
pleased him, and of a whole host who 
had never dreamed of vising among 
whicli last class Lewis was one. But 
the excess of benevolence and venera¬ 
tion of Lewis (as apparent in his por¬ 
trait as in his life) would not suffer nim 
to inflict wonnd for wound even if his 
enemies had been in his power, he a- 
mendetl his writings on the defective 
score of morality, but he was not found 
to infuse into them that earnest con- 
centrativeness, w’ithout which, the most 
popular productions are but the ephe¬ 
mera schools of a limited period. We 
consider that the genius of Lewis was 
considerable, but that it never produced 
the fruits which would have been 
forced out of a mind under the stimu¬ 
lus of argent necessity, or that desire 
of vengeance which suddenly impelled 
Byron to the full exercise of ^ his 
mighty faculties. 

But the present volumes unfold a 
romance of real life far mare entertain¬ 
ing, and many degrees more instructive 
than any that fell from the fluent pen 
of tills once celebrated author. Few 
navels de societu depict the manners of 
the higher classes, as well as this Ufe 
and correspondence. Literary dis- 
truction connected Lewis with a class 
still higher than even those in his fa¬ 
ther’s station. As under secretary ad; 
war he commanded, and lus letters are 
replete with anecdotes of many of 
distinguished characters of his day. 
lie was placed in a situation^of much 
domestic difficulty from his early youth, 
between parents who were separatet 
apparently more from incompadbility 
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of temper, tlum ftom my notorious 
cBUae of wnmg. 

Hie Isther vrat depu^ Seceetarp of 
War when be married Franen Maria, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Sewell, 
Master of the Bolls, u lady great 
beauty and inconsiderate conduct, 
ftyeh it appears led to a separation 
riter the birth of Matthem Gregory 
Lewis and three other children. From 
what we can gather from the letters, it 
appears that die inconsiderate conduct 
of Mrs. Lewis, chiefly arose fhom great 
extraragance and an aptitude for run¬ 
ning in debt, by the indulgence of a 
profuse bmevmence, and that there 
were the chief faults of this unfortu¬ 
nate lady. She carried her passion for 
music to a mania, and was, it appears, 
always surrounded by a mob ot‘ needy 
professionals of that calling. The at¬ 
tachment of Lewis for his mother was 
of as extraordinary as exemplary a 
kind; no urgency of interest with his 
father, no gaieties of the world, no 
pleasures of youth ever seem to have 
broken the hold his mother possessed 
over his farthful heart; while to supply 
her imprudent extravagance with funds 
appears to have been the first stimulus 
which urged him to the toils of author¬ 
ship. His father allowed him a thou¬ 
sand pounds yearly, half of which sum 
he seems to have aevoted to his mother 
berides the whole of his earnings, and 
out of the remainder he educated and 
inrintain»l an orphan, besides perfum¬ 
ing many deeds of charity which were 
unknown to the world while he lived. 
The mother of Lewis is certainly the 
leading character in his life and works, 
and to her we first introduce our rea¬ 
ders. 

"Ere many years Mrs. Lewis was the 
mother of two sons and two daughters— 
Matthew, the eldest: Barrington, whose 
early death we shall hereafter record, 
Maria, lady of the present Sir Henry Lash> 
mgtoa, Bart.; and Sophia, the late wife of 
Ckilonel John Sheddon. Little Mat soon 
became bis moUier’s pet companion, and he 
accordingly imbibed her tastes, ideas, and 
even expressions, which he early acquired 
the bahit of repeating with amusing gravity. 

*' Frequfiitty present at portentous toilette 
debates, he was always remarkably attentive 
to them, and often amused visitors by the 
tmpcesalott which thty made. On one cne- 
carion, Lafly having called by ap- 
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paUdmatit to tain 141 Mrs. Lewis on ther 
wa^ to the opera-hoas, she wie ushered into 
the drawing-room, which eras already oc- 
copied by the little eentunentahet. * Well, 
Master Mat I' said the lady, pei^ivmg that 
the child gazed at her dress, *1 hope, sir, 
yon approve?' 

The young gentleman shook his head in 
token oif dissent, and after a pause observed, 
* My mama never wears a blue nbbon with 
a yellow head-dress.’ 

" ' I declare,' excisdmed the lady, langh- 
ingi ' f did not think of it. Your mamma 
18 perfectly right. Mat. But, come, now 
tell me how is she dressed ? tn all her 
diamonds, eh 

'* * No, no,' replied Mat; ' Fanny,’—-the 
familiar appellation he nsually gave his 
mother—' looks very pretty, with nutbiug 
on her head (remembering bis motheur’s 
woids), but a simple fold of plain white 
tiffany.'" 

• s * « 

*' Mrs Lewis was extremely near-sighted; 
and owing to this defect, once ran the risk 
of makmg a very ridiculous blunder at one 
of her musical wireea. Sbe had piocuied 
the professional assistance of Signoi Pozzi 
—then recently airived—/or an evening 
concert at hei own house ; the predilection 
for foreign aitists, among persons of rank, 
being a mama no leas of that period, than 
of our own The soiree was numerously 
attended, and the lady having predetermined 
to make her golden acknowledgments in a 
delicate and handsome mannei, before the 
rignor should have made his escape, con¬ 
trived, at the close of the concert, to mean- 
dei her way through the thiong of guests; 
till at lost she congratulated herself on per¬ 
ceiving a dark-whiskered foreigner standing 
near the orchestra, who, she decided, must 
be Pozzi. She accordingly approached him 
with a gracious smile, having the douceur 
folded up, ready to be slipped into bis hand, 
aceubipanied by some approoriate com¬ 
pliment } when, at the moment, some one 
accosted the supposed Pozjci with, * My dear 
coant!’ and they walked away together, 
just in time to prevent a ludicrous and per¬ 
plexing result to Mrs. Lewis. She u<>ed, 
laughingly, to observe, that the noble fo¬ 
reigner. having arrived in this country only 
a short time before, might have been led 
to form a very singular opioran respecting 
English manners and hospitality." 

« * * • 

" We shall heto give a childish, but not 
uninteresting anecdote, related by himself 
ID maturer years, which, however trifling, 
serves at least to show that the boy’s early 
relifi^BM education had not been neglected. 
On the nip^t of hm arrival at school, weaned 
and #^[unted ky the tormenting receptim 
whMhria sttre to await a 'newhoy,* poor 
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little Mat, vriHi a saBse of deiolation Im had 
nevn before felt, on retiring to hie neat 
whhe-cvrtainfid crib, in the dormitory ap¬ 
pointed for him, added to his usual infant 
orison the foltowiog words:—'Oond bleea 
me fiou), in a Strange piaM, saaong strange 
boys, away from mamma, with nobody to 
love me I' And having so commended him¬ 
self to heaven, the bttle frilow lay down 
and sobbed bimsetf to sleep." 

The firmness and good sense which 
distinguish even his early school byy 
letters to his mother, so beloved in in¬ 
fancy, will meet with the approbation 
of all who can feel fw the difficalries 
of persons placed in such unfortunate 
domestic circumstances. Lewis’ heart 
must have been stnrely racked between 
his tenderness for his mother, and his 
respect for his father. 

In the midst of a train of thought, 
which often led him to the most correct 
results in actual life, Lewis in his twen¬ 
tieth year, published the romance which 
drew before him such lifelong odium. 

It is strange that a person whose ideas 
were full of rectitude, in regard to 
practical life, should write a work open 
to moral condemnation in the degree of 
the ^lonk, and it really leads us to 
suppose that this notorious romance 
was only a translation from the Ger¬ 
man. as all his romantic tales really 
were, though as little acknowledged in 
one instance as the other. Never did 
literary vanity lead a man to father a 
more ill conditioned or mibchievoos 
literary bantling. 

Lewis was as unfortunate in the sin¬ 
gle attachment of his life, as in his do¬ 
mestic connections, he appears to have 
loved but once, and with a degree of 
tenacity, of which the masculine mind 
is seldom capable,—^he loved for ever. 
The object of his passion was a lady of 
the highest rank, who since his death, 
has obtained a considerable degree of 
literary celebrity, this is Lady Char¬ 
lotte Bury. 

" At Inverary Castle, the andeut seat of 
the noble family of Argyle, Lewis first felt 
the lufiuence of a * bright particular star,’ 
which, if it did got entiiely rule bis destiny, 
certainly held a poweufnl influence over ms 
future life. It was ledy Charlotte Camp¬ 
bell, the daughter of his host,—a lady no 
less celebrat^ for the graces of nersonal, 
than she has sinne bs«u for the diarms of 
mental besaty,—at whose shrine the mceMe 


of the poet’s heart was ofierbd!, and to ^whom 
he addressed some of the most touching 
effasioas of his lytie pen. 

i‘ The votariea of love are so selftom in- 
fluenced by the dictates of reason, first they' 
rarely weigh the probabilities of sueeese, er 
they yield themselves to the absduto do¬ 
minion of passion. Even when antidpatiiig 
the miseries of disappointment, the lover 
seldom paasei to think of resulte, but wel¬ 
comes the delusion for delusion's sake. £z- 
perieocs, too often fhtally purchased, alone 
proves timt in abeenee from the object lies 
the secret of eurbmg a growing aneehon. 
Flight IS the hopeless lover’s best fesourcat: 
since if he once enter the lista with ttas 
enemy, defeat Is certain. Such,hadlie beea 
wiser than the ordinary geueration of lovers, 
should have been the conduct of Iicwis. in¬ 
stead of lingering with silent and hopeless 
devotion near the object of his passion, like 
the ill-fated flotterer whose charmed wing 
hovers ronnd the flame—at once its fasci¬ 
nation and its grave. 

Many were the summer rambles taken 
by the young poet in the woods sarroandmg 
Inverary Castle, with her whose companion- 
ship made the picturesque scenery still more 
beautifnl; and it was during the 

'•' Stolen sweetness of those evening walks. 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet. 
And circling forests by etherial touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky,'— 

that the encounter with a poor maniac oc¬ 
curred, which gave rise to the well-known 
ballad of' Crary Jane.' The alarm naturally 
excited in the breast of the tady, at a meet¬ 
ing BO startling—possibly exaggerated by 
the imagination of Lewis—threw an air of 
romance ovei the adventure, which, infused 
into the poem, gained for it a degree of 
populanty scarcely yet abated. 

" We subjoin the original version, copied 
from an MS. in the handwriting of the 
author:— 

CR.\ZY JANE. 

‘ Stay, fair maid > On every feature. 
Why are marks of dread imprest t 
Can a wretched, helpless creature 
Raise such teirors in your breast ? 

Do my frantic looks alarm you ? 

Tiust me, sweet, your fears arc vain: 
Not for kingdoms would 1 harm you—* 
Shun not then poor Crazy Jane. 

' Dost thou weep to see my anguish ? 
Maik me, and esci^pe my woe: 

When men flatter, aigh, and toaguish. 
Think them false—1 found thhra sol 
Bar I loved. Oh 1 so sincerely. 

None will ever love again; 

Yet the man I pfkmd most ^arly 
Broke file heart of Crasy Jade. 
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••• Gladly that young heart lecetved him. 
Which hai) never loved but one, 

He aeeniid true, and 1 believed him— 
lie teas fake, and 1 andont, 

Since that hour has reaeon never 
Held her empire o'ei mv biain 
Henry fled *—With him, lor ever, 

Pled the wite of Cra 2 } Jane « 

•' ‘ Now forlorn and broken-hearted. 

Still with frenzitd thoughts beset. 
Near the spot wheip last we parted. 
Near the spot where first wc mtt. 
Thus I chant my lovelorn ditty. 

While I sadly pace the plain, 

And cachpassei by, in pity. 

Cries ' God help thee. Crazy Jane >' 

" The ballad has been wedded to music 
by sevetdl composers , but the original and 
most popular melody was by the celebrated 
Misb Abrams, Who introduced and sung it 
herself at fashionable pm ties After the 
usnd complimentary tributes from ban el 
organs, and wandeiing damsels of every 
degree ot vocal abilitv, it ci cm ned not onh 
the authoi’s blow with laurels, but also 
that of many a y outhful beauty, in the shape 
of a fashionable hat, called the ' Ci astf Jane 
hat ' The iircnmstance is worth mention, 
because it shows the extraordinary popu¬ 
larity which one of the merest trifles fiom 
Lewis’s pen was then capable, of obtaining ” 

The best of the occasional peiems 

{ jreserveel in these volumes, is an epi- 
ogue spoken by Lady Charlotte after 
the performance of the tragedy of Bar- 
barossa, before the Duke of Aigyle, at 
Inverary Castle . this is full of wit and 
those of the aristocracy, who remember 
Lady Charlotte as the hcanty, and not 
as the hhie of their class will be de¬ 
lighted with It. 

, EPILOGUE TO BARBAllOSS 

*' Till now, all who glow’d with theatrical 
fiome, * 

Love of money inspired, or else love of fame, 
But none of these motives, ’tis cleaier than 
light, 

Haie pioduced the dramatic attempt of to¬ 
night. 

No shillings for entrance were dropt at the 
dooi, 

No voices, applauding, bawl 'Biavo* ' Ln- 
coref' 

And our ardour foi glory it surely must 
quench, 

lo think that we play to three chairB*and a 
bench 

When Selim, the tyi ant, presumed to rebuke. 
All he wish'd was obtaining a smile from the 
Puke, 

And when the Queen said the King’s cruelty 
shock'd her. 


She faop^ for some little applause from the 
Ddetor. \ 

But our utmost ambition was stretch’d to 
its tether. 

If the Duke and the Doctor cried ’ Bravo I' 
together. 

Yet the tame of our mirth confined shall 
not be 

To a circle so small as the one I now see * 
No, I’ll tell all the world, in the 'Times’ and 
the ‘ Sun,’ 

How much we have dared, and how much 
we have done, 

And infoim the whole kingdom, by means 
of the papers, 

That we’ve just had an access of tragical 
\apouis. 

In fancy already I see, with delight, 

' Inverary Iheatricals,' full m my sight 
'Baibdroasa was lately (they cannot say 

Peiform’d at the Duke’s with the greatest 
success, 

The scenes were well painted, the dresses 
were fine, 

The orchestia well fill’d, and the acting— 
divine 

In truth such perfection m women and men 
Was ni er seen before, nor will e’ei be again , 
CaptainC ampbtllgavcOthmanwithstrength 
and tffict, 

Mr Traftoid was graceful—Lord John was 
correct, 

Lord Lornes easy air, when he got in a 
passion. 

Proved a ty rant must needs be a person of 
fashion 

He seem’d much at home thro’ the whole of 
the play,— 

lie died in a sty le which was quite dfqaqi, 
And his orders for murder, declared by 
their tone. 

Was the same if he gave them, or let them 
alone 

The worst (we are sorry to say, but it true is) 
Was the epilogue, written, we hear, by one 
Lewis, 

’Twas tenibic trash, but in justice we tell. 

It was thought to be spoken uncommonly 
well 

Indeed, Lady Charlotte, all own’d with de¬ 
light. 

Outdid all her former outdomgs that night. 
When she got her high prancing theatneal 
pony on. 

Her voice, air, and action, how truly Si- 
donian' 

How wisclv she said she’d not marry hci 
brother. 

And, having one spouse, not just then take 
another. 

And when, in the midst of her gnefs and 
vexations, 

'Twas needful to tap out a few esecrabons. 
Her oaths were as tiuiy deserving of praise. 
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As ebe hnd done nothing bat swear ail her 
days,' 

Po^ps some may think, but Hie fact I 
deny. 

My own merits are rated a little too high. 
But if in our play any merit is shown. 

I assure you, my friends, that ‘the whole is 
my own. 

I made up the dresses, I painted the scenes— 
For constructing the playhouse, invented 
machines; 

And made all tlie actors rehearse, which I 
swear. 

Was without gicat exertion no easy aflFair. 
For when to rehearse the fifth act I was 
wishing, 

1 was told Barbarossa was just gone a fish- 
'“S 

()ut of tunc, while Irene was straining her 
throat. 

That Othman was busy in building a boat. 
However, I scolded, and bustled, and storm’d. 
Till the parts were all learnt and the play 
w’us petfoim'd. 

And now Barbaro^.sa's heroics are o’er. 
Should you chance, as is likely, to \ote him 
a bore,— 

Should you think our performance deserving 
no praise. 

And our play the worst thing you e’er saw 
in your days. 

As your judgments must err, and an audience 
is scaice, 

Wc condemn yon for penance to sit out the 
farce.” 

The‘Duchess of York’s visit to the 
residence of Lewis at Barnes, will be 
read with pleasure; but every page in 
this most amusing work presents us 
with a temptation to extract. We can¬ 
not resist the raffle^at Lady Cork’s. 

'* Having one day taken into her bead to 
have a ‘ raflle,’ or lottery, for a charitable 
purpose, she mentioned her idea to Lewis, 
who entered into the project with great wil¬ 
lingness, and under his direction the whole 
afiair was managed. As it was arranged 
that every body was to win something Lewis 
took care that the prizes should be of a 
nature that would create the most ludicrous 
perplexity to their owners. Accordingly, 
on the evening appointed (for the laffle took 
place at a soir&), the assembled guests were 
parading the brilliantly-lighted drawing¬ 
rooms. burdened with the most out of-tbe- 
way articles the eccentric hostess could pro¬ 
cure ; while the inventor of this novel kind 
of plaiaanterie was silently enjoying the joke 
at their distress. Gentlemen were seen in 
every Erection, running about with teapots 
in their hands, or trays under their arms, 
endeavouring to find some sly corner, in 
which to deposit their prizes; while young 
V V«-.VOX,. XIV. — JVtiB, 1839. 


ladies were sinking beneath the we^bt, or 
the shame, of carrying a coal-scuttle or a 
flat-iron. Guinea-p^, btnia in cages, 
punch-bowls, watchmen's ratHes^ and 
Ouich-ovens, were perplexing their for^ 
tunate, or, as perhaps they considered 
themselves, unfortunate proprietors; and 
Lady C—»-’8 raflle was long remembeii^ 
by those who were present as a scene 4 ^ 
laughter and confusion.” 

‘This passage is preceded by a good 
anecdote of Tom Moore, but we roust 
refer our readers to the work for this 
and many other brilliant passages. ‘ 

We are glad to find that this bener' 
ficent man did not fall a victim to his* 
own kindness of heart; the common 
report goes, that he was poisoned by'bis 
emancipated negroes, and however ca¬ 
lamitous his death, by the yellow fever 
on his homeward passage, there is 
something so revolting in the idea that 
benefits should ever be repaid by mur¬ 
der, that every philanthropic heart 
must feel rejoiced that this ameliora¬ 
tor of the sufferings of the slave, died 
by the visitation of God, and not by the 
ingratitude of man. Had Lewis re¬ 
mained with his affectionate negroes, 
who seem by his letters, to have been 
so tenderly attentive to his health, he 
might have got over the dreadful at¬ 
tack, and been at this very hour in an 
active state of beneficence. 

The biographer quotes with just re¬ 
prehension, from the pages of the 
Court Magazine, (previous to its incor¬ 
poration in the past year, with our pub¬ 
lication the Lady’s Magazine, and not 
then under our guidance), a letter writ¬ 
ten by a lady, the daughter of a medical 
man, who had quarrelled with Lewis 
about his berth during the homeward 
passage. I^’rom the poor sufferer’s 
delirious ravings, and from an accident 
which befel his coffin when committed 
to the deep, the most horrible infer¬ 
ences are drawn; human judgments are 
Hius dAkwn from inquisitorial espionage 
of de.'ith-bed scenes, for which one or 
two Calvinistic sects are even now-a- 
days notorious, as many of old thought 
that personal deformity waa a judg- 
me’nt from heaven, but we doubt not 
that the philanthropist, who had lieen 
lately employed in ameliorating the 
(‘ondition of hia slaves, and giving 
them religious instruction, as well as 









providing for their > jCTyjortt 
win|i'®*lM^fi^ fcoojft'lEqe. 
epirit, wheriirei* t^e-fiiSd® w%ht 
JiiS’ * -tiiiconsdop*'^ .' PtfrtWnHteJy 
thd*® wa® ttpol^r ^itii'e^'.-^ 
soeife pf this beoetfiuertt^ tareatur^ '«n. 
orphan with wh^ngi^J h/^ bj^,caine ac- 
qua»njM^iQ^'hnpa8sii|reiioutin the same 
vessel,,«vhom.ite^|}a4 pr!ntected and a»> 
sisted with'more activitj^ thin many 
relafives HiestoWb on those whom thfey 
are bound to aid. 

We must premise that Tita who is 
mentioned in this narrative, was after¬ 
wards Lord Byron’s well-known servant. 

" I sailed from Jamaica, having again 
been placedunder the care of Captain Boycs, 
on my homev^ard voyage to England, on 
the 4th of May, 1818, in the same vrasel 
which had cam^ me out. Mr. Lewis was 
again my compagnon de voyage, Alas I it 
was destined to bear him to 

-“ ‘ that l)onrne 

'Whence no traveller returns.’ 

** He had been previously suffering from 
a slight attack of yellow fever, and seemed 
for the first few hours affer we went on 
hoard, restless and irritable. Our fellow- 

passengers were a Doctor and Mrs. P-r, 

their two children, and nurse ; besides some 


«aa next;Jo own, divided off from 
tl^q^to^cabin M^ht partition. Con- 
" tipltM retonings se^m^ to rack every nerve 
in and-his groans pf.agony pierced 

roy very soul. . Indeed 1 could gfst no rest 
f(tf his mopninga. Tita phd otiiers sate in 
th4 state-c|liin to be nepr and within call, 
and every attention was paid that kindness 
could devise. Captain Boyes was con¬ 
stant and unremitting in his assiduities, and 
Dr. P. attended Mr. J.<ewis, till himself be¬ 
came too ill to do so. We were all in a 
wretched state, and the extreme heat of the 
latitude in which we were increased our 
distress. 

" At midnight, about the 10th of May, 
six days after we had sailed, Mr. Lewis, in 
a paroxysm of agony, had the ship’s steward 
called up, and demanded a dose of an 
emetic, feeling, as he expressed it, ’ an in¬ 
supportable load at his stomach.’ Remon¬ 
strance was useless—and in the hurry of 
the moment to comply with his impatience, 
a strong emetic was imprudently adminis- 
tered by the steward, who had the care of 
the medicine chest. From tliat time the 
retchings were incessant. 

“ I saw Mr. Lewis at mid-day on the 
13th ; his suffeiings were fearfully dis¬ 
tressing ; he fancied laudanum would relieve 
him, but it was not deemed prudent to give 
it. I think he was aware of his danger, 
and some memoranda were written from his 


other children coming,v^ver for education, 
and an Italian valet named Tita—whom I 
forgot to mention as having gone to Jamaica 
with Mr. Lewis—also returned with us. 
For this man he had a great respect, and 
used to relate a romantic adventure which 
first introduced them to each other. 1 be¬ 
lieve it had reference to an encounter with 
banditti, when Lewis was travelling in Italy, 
from whom Tita had aided his escape. 

" At the outset of our voyage, there was 
a slight disagreement between M r. L. and 
the doctor, respecting a berth; it was, how¬ 
ever, amicably arranged, though no great 
cordiality existed between the parties after. 
The' passengers were all very ill, not only 
from sea sickness, but from other causes : 
the yellow fever having shown itself on 
board. Many of the crew were suffering 
from it; and the fright of seeing a sailor 
fall down when first attacked by it, threw 
me into so nervous and weak a state, that I 
continued an invalid during the whole 
voyage. On this account, I saw little of 
Mr. Lewis; and after the first few days he 
became himself so ill as to be confined to 
his ^rth. Advice and medicines were ad¬ 
ministered to him, but he grew obstinate 
and irritable, and instead of remaining in 
bed, and allowing the medicines to take 
proper effect, he would rush upon deck, 
walk for hours, and then return to his 
couch worse, thpn when he left H. His 


dictation, and sealed up ; but they related, 
I believe, only to the payment to be made 
of Tita's wages, for a will had been left al¬ 
ready in England. 

" 1 last saw Mr. Lewis about nine on the 
same evening before I retired for the night, 
and promised to call out, to those who were 
watching in the outwaid cabin, the half- 
hours when he was to have a medicine 
given him. I did sot At two o’clock I 
heard him say, ' Thank you, thank you!’ 
All that night his groans were dreadful; 
I could only lie in my berth and listen to 
theln. for illness rendered me powerless. 
By degrees his meanings subsided into low 
convulsive sobs; they grew fainter and 
fainter, and became calmed into a gentle 
breathing, as though the sufferer slept. I 
w'as worn out, and lost all consciousness. 
From this state of stupor (for I can hardly 
call it sleep), 1 was roused by the steward, 
at a little past four on the -morning of the 
14th of May, calling me by my name. He 
came to inform me that ’ Mr. Lmm mu no 
morel' 

" It seemed he had requested to be left 
undisturbed, and appeared inclined to sleep 
when the last dose of medicine was ad¬ 
ministered, and the watchers remained in 
the outward cabin, leaving the door of his 
berth ajar. AH continued still for some 
time: at lour o’clock the steward approached, 
and thoQght he slept t he described him as 
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lying with hia head a little throws back ob 
the pillow, his arms crossed upon his breast^ 
as though attempting to suppress some ia> 
ternal convoistve feeling. The man ap* 
firoached his ear to the sleeper^ lips to 
listen to his breathing, but thafr sleep was 
death ; and, in a slumber gentle as the rest 
of childhood, the wormout spirit had passed 
away for ever! 

• * . • • 

I was summoned from the loneliness 
of my sorrow ere noon the same day upon 
deck, to witness, with the rest of the pas* 
sengers and ship’s company (ill as we all 
weie), the committal of the body to the 
deep. And here, should it be asked, " Why 
were not the remains of a man possessing 
the property and connexions of Mr. Lewis, 
conveyed to England for sepulture ?" I 
answer, that it was out of no want of due 
respect on the part of the captain, or any 
one on board, but from pressing necessity ; 
for the lives of the whole crew would, in all 
probability, have fallen a sacrifice, had the 
precaution of early burial been neglected. 
At all events, the risk was one which no 
captain could have been justified in tunning. 
And here I cannot resist a just tribute to a 
man, who has himself but lately paid the 
debt of nature ; and must again eulogise the 
conduct of Captain Boyes on the trj'ing 
situation ill which he was placed dming oui 
horocwaid voyage from Jamaica : with sick 
passengers, and an invalid ciew, he had 
much to contend with, and he discharged 
his duty to the utmost. 

• * • • 

** With all the decencies that can be ob¬ 
served on such an occasion, the corpse of 
our lamented and regretted fellow-passenger, 
having been placed in a proper coffin, at 
that impressive sentence in the form of 
burial at sea, ' loe commit our brother to the 
deep,’ was gently lowered into its ocean- 
tomb. Never shall I forget the sound of 
the splashiog waters, as, for an instant, the 
ingulfing wave closed over his remains! 

‘ Oh ! that sound did knock 
Agaiust my very hoait.* 

" The coffin, encased in its shroud-like 
hammock rose again almost immediately; 
—the end of the hammock having become 
unfastened, and the weights which had been 
enclosed escaping, the wind getting under 
the canvass acted as a sail, and the body 
was slowly borne down the current away 
from us, in the direction of Jamaica. 

1 remained on deck straining my eyes 
to watch, as it floated on its course, the 
lost narrow home of him who had, indeed, 
been my frieDd; till, nearly blinded by my 
tears, and the distance that was gradually 
placed between the vessel and the object 
of my gaze, it became like a speck upon (he 
waters, and—1 saw it no more! 


Uie eketch i hwrat hetfa vhte 

at wy ^uuaii^taaiw wdr^ 

hearted man. ’»is an Umideot in my life 
that i shall ever recur to with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude, mingled with regret Yor 
the uQtimely loss of a fHend, Vvhose eoa- 
racter, 1 think, was nevdr duly appreqated 
or properly understood; and whose decen* ' 
Jricities were more fire^ueatiy canvassed' 
'and wondered at, than the goodness of 
heart and benevolence of purpose acknow¬ 
ledged, which was hidden beneath the sm- 
gulariticB of his genius. 

" The above account refutes beyond all 
question the report so prevalent iu England, 
at the time Lewis’s death was announced, 
and for which it is, indeed, idle to suppose 
theie could have been any just grounds, 
viz., that his negroes, impressed with the 
idea not only of receiving their own eman¬ 
cipation, but that important advantages 
would accrue to the whole sable commu¬ 
nity from Lewis’s demise, had accelerated 
the event by subtly administering some of 
those poisons (for the preparation of whirh 
they have been celebrated), whose deadly 
power might lurk unfelt in the veins, and 
imperceptibly ' do the work of fate.' 

These rumours probably derived their 
foundation ftom some fancy in the mind of 
his bereaved mother, originating in an oft- 
repeated warning of Mrs. Blake, who had 
heiself passed much time in Jamaica, that 
',it Mat did nut look well to what he was 
about in making his slaves more inde¬ 
pendent, tbev would one day be the death 
of him.’ ” 

The biographer has with gfe&t tact, 
and proper appreciation of his duties, 
made Lewis as much as possible the 
narrator of his own life, from his let¬ 
ters, and in so doing he has done well, 
and deserves the gratitude of his rea¬ 
ders. The weakest part of the work is 
a digressive essay on fiction, in which 
very unaccountably, while professing 
to trace the progress of English compo¬ 
sitions in fiction, he has forgotten the 
works of our first and greatest writer 
in that line, Defoe. We would rather 
have heard some particulars regarding 
the publication of Lewis’s first romance, 
than have bad this essay. 

The volumes are in fine, a valuable 
addition to any library, and a great 
treat to all those who like to combine 
wholesome amusement with the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that they are read¬ 
ing truth and facts ; this is the favorite 
style of reading in the present day, and 
we do not wonder at the popularity 
which ever attends works of this class. 

u o 2 
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The Phantom Ship. By Captain Mar- 
ryat, it.N. 3 vols. 

In the “ Phantom Ship" Capt. Marryat 
has steered to the coasts of downright 
romance. No digressive jest breaks 
from his light sparkling pen to mar the 
tone of reality so liappily assumed. In 
this earnestness he shews his usual 
taste and judgment. Who indeed cares 
a straw for a ghost story if the narrator 
seem to disbelieve it himself? We our¬ 
selves have an utter hatred of the 
supernatural which is impertinently ex¬ 
plained aw^ by natural causes by the 
talent of a Brewster and oilier natural 
philosophers. When our hair would 
stand on end, or our cheeks wax pale 
at a good effective ghost story, or indeed 
at seeing something more than we can 
readily account for, we prefer these 
feelings to being elicited by a bona-fide 
spectre or sociable vampire like the 
Pilot Schriften rather than be scared 
by the effects produced from a stupid 
magic lantern, a box of phosphorus, or 
a shabby white table-woth left on a 
hedge by a forgetful washerwoman. 
We always gave l)efoe as much creilit 
for his excellent ghost story of Mrs. 
Veal” as for his inimitable romance of 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” 

In this romance of the “ Phantom 
Ship” we find the story of the " Flying 
Dutchman,” hackneyed as it is, con¬ 
verted by a bold stroke of imagination 
into a tale full of originality. The 
captain of this vessel was (as every 
seaman knows) doomed for high crimes 
and misdemeanours to beat round the 
C<ipe of Oood Hope till the day of 
judgment. Captain Marryat has in- 
vepted for this person, a son, Philip 
Vanderdecken, who, in obedience to a 
supernatural appearance of his father, 
undertakes to sail, perpetually, in order 
to find him, and bring him a relic, 
which is to relieve him of his doom. 
On the voyages of tliis Dutch Tele- 
machus in search of this fly^ing Ulysses 
the romance is founded. Four distinct 
and well-drawn characters are the chief 
actors in this worki there are Philip, 
his wife Amine, and her father the 
Dutch renegade. Van Foots ; the Pilot 
Schriften is very well delineated, and 
is a good efiidient supernatural. Philips' 
search for the letter, which the spectre 


of his father had left, is one of the best 
passages in the romance. Capt. Mar- 
ryat is always successful when he pauses 
to dwell on any passage, although he 
tt*o often hurries on when his readers 
would wish him to tarry. The follow¬ 
ing passage is wrought up with great 
finish— 

" It was about hooa when Philip de¬ 
scended to open the chamber; the sun shone 
bright, the sky was clear, and all without 
was cbeeiful and joyous. The front door of 
the cottage being closed, there was not 
much light in the passage when Philip put 
the key into the lock of%he Ipng-closed 
door, and with some difficulty^turned it 
round. To say that when he pushed open 
the door he felt no alarm, would not be 
correct; he did feel alarm, and his heart 
palpitated; but he felt more than was re¬ 
quisite of determinatiuu to conquer that 
alarm, and to conquer more, should more be 
created by what he should behold. He 
opened the door, but did not immediately 
enter the room; he paused where he stood, 
for he felt as if he was about to intrude into 
the retreat of a disembodied spirit, and that 
that spirit might reappear. Jle waited a 
minute, for the effort of opening the door 
hud taken away his breath, and, as he reco¬ 
vered himself, he looked within. 

“ He could but imperfectly distinguish the 
objects in the chamber, but through the 
joints of the shutters there were three bril¬ 
liant beams of sunshine forcing their way 
across the room, which at first induced him 
to recoil as if from something supernatural; 
but a little reflection re-assured him. After 
about a minute’s pause, Philip went into the 
kitchen, lighted a candle, and, sighing deeply 
two or three times as if to relieve his heart, 
he summoned bis resolution, and walked 
towards the fatal room. He flrst stopped 
& the threshold, and, by the light of the 
candle, took a hasty survey. All was still; 
and the table on which the letter had been 
left, being behind the door, was concealed 
by its being opened. It mast be done, 
thought Philip : and why not at once i con¬ 
tinued be, resuming his courage; and, with 
a firm step, he walked into the room and 
went to unfasten the shatters. If his himd 
trembled a little when he called to mind 
how supematurally they had last been 
opened, it is not surprising. We are but 
mortal, and we shrink from contact with 
aught beyond this life. When the fasten¬ 
ings were removed and the shutters unfolded, 
a stream of light poured into the room so 
vivid 88 to da^Ie his eyesight; strange to 
say, this, this very light of a brilliant day 
overthrew the resolution of Philip more 
t ha n the previous gloom and dantness had 
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done; and with the candle in hia hand, he 
retreatMi hastily into the kitchen to re-sum- 
tnott his courage, and there he remained for 
some minutes, with his face covered, and in 
deep thought. 

'* It is singular that his reveries at last 
ended by reverting to the fair daughter of 
Mynheer Foots, and her first appearance at 
the window; and he felt as if the flood of 
light which had just driven him from one, 
was not more impressive and startling than 
her enchanting form at the other. Ills 
mind dwelling upon this beauteous vision 
appeared to restore Philip’s confidence; he 
now rose and boldly walked into the room. 
We shall not dtecribe the object it contained 
as they chanced to meet the eyes of Philij^, 
hut attempt a more lucid arrangement. 

The room was about twelve or fourteen 
feet square, with but one window; oppo> 
site to the door stood the chimney and fire¬ 
place, with a high beaufet of dark wood on 
each side. The floor of the room was not 
diity, although about its upper parts spiders 
had run their cobwebs in every dircctiuo. 
In the centre of the ceiling bung a quick¬ 
silver globe, a common ornament in those 
days, but the major part of it had lost its 
hriiliancy, the spideis’ webs enriosing it 
like a shroud. Over the chirouey-picce 
were hung two or three drawings framed 
and glazed, but a dusty mildew was spotted 
over the glass, so that littk of them could 
be distinguished. In the centre of the 
mantelpiece was an image of the Virgin 
Mary, of pure silver, in a shrine of the 
same metal, but it was tarnished to the 
colour of bronze or iron ; some Indian 
figures stood on each side of it. The glass 
doors of the beaufets on each side of the 
chimney-piece were also dimmed that little 
of what was within could be distinguished; 
the light and heat which had been poured 
into the room, even fur so short a time, had 
already gathered up the damps of many 
years, and it lay as a mist and mingled with 
the dust upon the panes of glass: still here 
and there a giittering^of silver vessels could 
be discerned, for the g'ass doors had pro¬ 
tected them from turning black, although 
much dimmed in lustre. 

*' On the wall facing the window were 
other prints. In frames equally veiled in 
damp and cobwebs, and also two birdcages. 
The birdcages Philip approached, and looked 
into them. The occupants, of course, had 
long been dead; but at the bottom of the 
cages was a small heap of yellow feadiers, 
through which the little white bones'bf the 
skeletons were to be seen, proving thaSthey 
had been brought from the Canary Isles; 
and, at that period, such birds were highly 
valued. Philip appeared to wish to examine 
'everything before he sought that which .he 
most dreaded, yet most wished to find. 


There were several chairs round the room: 
on one of them was some linen; he took it 
up. It was some that must have belonged 
to him when he was yet a child. At last, 
Philip turned his eyes to the wail not yet 
examined (that opposite the chimncy-picce), 
through which the door was pierced, and 
behind the dour as it lay open, he was to 
find the table, the couch, the work-box, and 
the rATAL LBTTBa. As he turned round, 
his pulse, which had gradually recovered, its 
regular motion, beat more quickly: hut he 
m^e the effort, and it was over. At first 
he examined the walls, against which were 
bung swords and pistols of various sorts, 
but chiefly Asiatic bows and arrows, and 
other implements of destruction. Philip’s 
eyes gradually descended upon the table 
and little couch behind it, where his mother 
stated herself to have been seated when his 
father made his awful visit. The workbbx 
and all its implements were on the table, 
just as she had left them. The keys sbe 
mentioned were also lying there, but Philip 
looked, and looked again; there was nu 
letter. He now advanced nearei, examined 
closely—there was none that he could per¬ 
ceive, either on the couch or on the table— 
or on the floor. lie lifted up the woikliox 
to ascertain if it was beneath—but no. He 
turned over the pillows of the couch, but 
still there was nu letter to be found. And 
I'hilip felt as if there bad been a heavy load 
removed from his panting chest. * Surely, 
ttien,’ thought he, as he leant against the 
wall, 'this must have been the vision of a 
heated iraaginaliun. My poor mother must 
have fallen asleep, and dreamt this horrid 
tale. I thought it was impossible, at least 
1 hoped so. It mast have been as 1 sup¬ 
pose , the dream was too powerful, too like 
a fearful reality, partially unseated my {wor 
mother’s reason.* Philip reflected again, 
and was then satisfied that his suppositiona 
were correct. 

"' Yes, it must have been so, poor dear 
mother 1 how much thon hast suffered! but 
thou art now rewarded, and with thy God.’ 

*' After a few minutes (during which be 
surveyed the room again and again with 
more coolness, and perhaps some indiffer¬ 
ence^ now that he regarded the suparuatural 
history as not true), Philip took out of his 
pocket the written paper found with the 
key, and read it over.—* The iron cupboard 
under the beaufet furthest from the win¬ 
dow.' * 'Tis well.' He took the bunch of 
keys from off fibe table, and soon fitted one 
to the/ outaide wooden doors which con¬ 
cealed iron safe. A second key on the 
bunch o{>ened the iron doors; and l^iilip 
found himself in possession of a consider¬ 
able sum of money, amounting, as near as 
he could I'eckon, to ten thousand guilders, 
in little yellow sacksl * My poor mother ?’ 
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thought hr; ' and has a mere dream scared 
thee to penury and want, with all this 
wealth in thy possession ? Philip replaced 
the sacks, and locked up the cup-boards, 
after having taken oat of one, already half 
emptied, a few pieces for his immediate 
wants. His attention was next directed to 
the beanfets above, which, with one of the 
ke^s, he opened; he found that they con¬ 
tained china, and silver flagons, and cups of 
considerable value. The locks were again 
turned, and the bunch of keys thrown upon 
the table. 

"Hie sudden possession of so much 
wealth added to the conviction, to which 
Philip had now arrived, that there had been 
no supernatural appearance, os supposed by 
his mother, naturally revived and composed 
his spirits; and be felt a reaction which 
amounted, almost to hilarity. Seating him¬ 
self on the couch, he was soon in a levcrie, 
and, as before, reverted to the lovely daugh¬ 
ter of Mynheer Foots, indulging in various 
castle-building, all ending, as usual, when 
we choose for ourselves, in competence and 
felicity. In this pleasing occupation ho 
remained for more than two hours, when 
his thoughts again reverted to his poor 
mother and her fearful death. 

" ‘ Dearest, kindest mother!' apostro¬ 
phised Philip aloud, as he rose from his 
leaning position, "here thou weit, tired 
with watching over my infant blunihors, 
thinking of my absent father and his dan- 
gore, working up thy mind and anticipating 
evil, till thy fevered sleep conjured up this 
apparition. Yes, it must have been so, for 
see here, lying on the floor, is the embroi¬ 
dery, M it fell from thy unconscious hands, 
and with tliat labour ceased thy happiness 
in this life. Dear, dear mother!’ continued 
he, a tear rolling down his cheek, as he 
stooped to pick up the piece of muslin, 

' how much hast thou suffered when- 

God of tfeaven i’ exclaimed Philip, as he 
lifted up the embroidery, starting back with 
violence, and overturning the table, ‘ God of 
Heaven, and of Judgment, there is —there 
fs,' and Philip clasped his hands, and bowed 
his head in awe and angbish, as in a changed 
and fearful tone he muttered forth—'the 
l>ETTBa !' ” 

The introductiam of the Pilot Schrif- 
ten who is a live creature that the Fly¬ 
ing Butbhaian had tossed overboard is 
very well told. ' • , 

r « 

" The party whe thus addressed dmiuu 
was a little meagre personage, dresstd in 
the garb of the Dutcly ae|ij|ueti of the time, 
with a cap made of hadj^rr^Sliiu hanging 
pyer his brow. .His featui^were sharp imd 
dimiuntive, his face of a deadly white, his 
ups pale, aud hie heir of a .between 


red and white. He had very little show of 
beard—indeed, it was almost difficult to say 
what his age might be. He might have 
been a sickly youth early sinking into' de¬ 
crepitude, or an old man, hale in constitu¬ 
tion, yt t emrying no flesh. But the most 
important feature, and that which imme¬ 
diately riveted the attention of Amine, was 
the eye of this peculiar personage—for he 
had but one; the right eye-lid was closed, 
and the ball within had evidently wasted 
away: but his left eye was, for the size of 
his »ce and head, of unusual dimensioas, 
very protuberant, clear and watery, and 
most unpleasant to look upon, being leltevcd 
by no fringe of eyelash eitheMabovc or below 
it. So remarkable was the feature, that 
when you looked at the man, you saw his 
eye and looked at nothing else. It was not 
a man with one eye, but one ej e with a 
man attached to it: the body was but the 
tower of the lighthouse, of no further value, 
and commanding no further attention, than 
does the structure which holds up the bea¬ 
con to the vcntuious mariner; and yet, 
upon examination, you would have per¬ 
ceived that the man, although small, was 
neatly made; that his hands were veiy 
different iii textuie and colour from those of 
common seamen ; that his features in geno- 
rai, although sharp, were regular; and that 
there was an air of superioiity even in the 
obsequious manner of the little personage, 
and an indesciibable something about his 
whole appearance which almost impressed 
you with awe. Amine’s dark eyes wcie for 
a moment fixed upon the visiter, and she 
felt a chill at her heai t for which she could 
not account, as she requested that he would 
walk m.” 

The defects of this romance are those 
common to Captain Marryat's novels. 
His situations are generally well ima¬ 
gined, but he hurries over his scenes 
wim a slovenly degree of rapidity. 
The perpetual changes remind one of 
the exhibition of a feagic lantern where 
the slidesarepullcd through tooquickly; 
the mind has not time to realise the 
representation before the attention is 
distracted to another flying object, and 
mental fatigue and dissatisfaction are 
the results. There is also a species of 
contradiction in the plap of the story. 
If Amine really could tamper with evil 
spirits, there is some degree of justice 
in Ifer cruel death. It is, however, the 
irajfiossibility of the crime of witchcraft 
which makes the punishments inflicted 
in the seventeenth century, both in 
Protestant and CatJiolic countries, ae 
murderously atrocious. This part of 
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the 8t^ is drawn with little judgment, 
and with the exception of the finale the 
third volume is defective in interest and 
very carelessly written. It is to us 
very evident that Capt. Marryat always 
gets heartily tired of his task before he 
has finished his three volumes. Never¬ 
theless he is a fine romance writer, and 
those scenes in the ‘‘Phintom Ship” 
upon which he chooses to throw the 
strength of his genius are proofs of his 
power over his reader's imagination. 
Nor is there the least tinge of that 
levity and tefidency to coarseness which 
sometimes makes Captain Marryat’s 
works avoided by Indies. The charac¬ 
ter of Amine is the best female charac¬ 
ter he has ever drawn. Capt. Marryat 
seldom gives himself up to the influence 
of poetic feelings, nor did we believe 
that a piece of ideal painting lovely as 
the following dream was within the 
compass of his powers— 

‘"I thought,’ replied Philip, mournfully, 

' that 1 was sailing as captain of a vessel 
round the Cape : the sea was calm and the 
breeze light: I was abaft; the sun w«>nt 
down, and the stars were more than usually 
brilliant; the weather was wanii, and Hay 
down on my cloak, with niy face to the 
heavens, watching the gems twinkling in 
the sky and the occasionally falling^neteors. 

I thought that I fell asleep, and awoke with 
a sensation as if sinking down. 1 looked 
aiound me; the masts, the nggmg, the hull 
of the vessel —all had disappeared, and I 
was floating by myself upon a large, beauti¬ 
fully-shaped shell on the wide waste of 
waters. I was alarmed, and afraid to move, 
lest I should overturn my frail bark and 
perish. At last, I peiceived the fore-part 
of the shell pressed down, as if a weight 
were hanging to it; and soon afterwards a 
small white band, which grasped it. I 
remained motionless, and would have called 
out that my little bark would sink, but I 
could not. Gradually a figure raised itself 
from the waters, and leaned with both arras 
over the fore-part of the shell, where I first 
had seen but the hand. It was a female, 
in form beautiful to excess; the skin was 
white as driven snow; her long, loose hair 
covered her, and the ends floated in the 
water; her arms weie rounded and like 
ivory: she said, in a soft sweet voice— 

"'Philip Vanderdecken, what do you 
fear ? Have you not a charmed life 1* 

" *1 know not,’ replied I, * whether my, 
life be diarmed or not; but this 1 know, 
that it is in danger,’ 

"'In danger!' replied she, 'it vight 


have been in danger when yon were troat- 
ing to the frail works of men, which the 
waves love to rend to fragments—your yoed 
ships, as you call them, which but float 
about upon suficrance; but where can be 
the danger when in a mermaid's shell, which 
the mountain wave respects, and upon which 
the cresting surge dare not throw its spray? 
Philip Vanderdecken you havecome.to seek 
your father!' 

“' I have,’ replied I;’ is it not the will of 
Heaven f’ 

"' It 18 your destiny—and destiny rules 
all above and below. Shall we seek him 
together? This shell is mine; you know 
not how to navigate it; shall I assist you!' 

"' Will it bear us both V 

'"You will see,’ replied she, laughing, 
as she sank down fiom the fore-part of the 
shell, and immediately aftei wards apped(|d 
at the side, which was not more than three 
inches above the water. To my alarm, she 
raised herself up, and sat upon the edge, 
hut her weight appeared to have no effect. 
As soon as she was seated in this way—for 
her feet still remained in the water—the 
shell moved rapidly along, and each mo¬ 
ment increased its speed, with no other 
propelling power than that of her volition. 

" ‘ Do you fear now, Philip Vander¬ 
decken ?' 

"' No !' replied I. 

" She passed her hands across her fore¬ 
head, threw aside the tresses which had 
partly concealed her face, and stud— 

" ‘ Then look at me.' 

"' I looked. Amine, and I beheld you 1’ 

"‘Mel’ observed Amine, with a smile 
upon her Ups. 

" ‘ Yes, Amine, it was you. I called you 
by your name, and threw my arms round 
j ou. I felt that I could remain with you 
and sail about the world for ever.’ 

There is a nautical ghost story less 
known than the “ Flying Dutchman” 
wliicli would admirably suit the pen of 
Capt. Marryat: this is the tale of Capt. 
Booty, whose widow brought an action 
for damages in the reign of Charles II. 
against two Deptford captains for the 
scandal of saying that they had seen ^ 
Booty’s ghost hunted into the orator of 
Etna when they w ere shooting curlews 
on the coast of Sicily. Now the judge 
refused to give the ghost’s widow any 
ijamages, for he said the oath| of the 
c^tains and thirty of their men were 
evidence that coula not be rejected; so 
Uiough the poor man died quietly in 
tiis bed at Deptford his memory, l>y 
toie decision of an English judge fnd 
jury, was burthttied with the stlgtaa of 
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his choosing the fiery depths of Etna 
for his spiritual abiaing place. What 
crimes Booty had committed to give 
rise to this story are left to the imagi¬ 
nations of its hearers. The captains 
had entered the date of the apparition 
on their log books^ which was proved by 
many Peptford people to have been 
the very day and hour in which poor 
Capt. Booty breathed bis last in ihetr 
very town of Deptford, Defoe, with all 
the earnestness of hit> grand concentra- 
tiveness, would have made a thrilling 
romance of this extraordinary trial; 
but it was too near his time to produce 
efiect-^nd in those days, too, judges as 
well as the public partook alike of and 
b^ieved ih such things—and would, 
withal, have been considered an im¬ 
pious deed in the seventeenth century, 
when ghosts, instead of being entirely 
banished to the regions of romance, 
were part and parcel of so many per¬ 
sons belief and experience, and in every 
third house as common as household 
furniture. 

Marryat could rival Defoe if he 
would not whirl the brains of his rea¬ 
ders into such hurried changes; he is 
in truth far more powerful on shore 
than at sea ; one sea scene in a romance 
is enough for the appetites of most of 
his readers. His Jacob Faithful" .and 

Japhet” are far better than most of 
his wholly nautical novels, and with 
these hints we bid him heartily fare¬ 
well. 

The Banished. A Swabian Historical 

Tale. Edited bp J. Moribr, Esq. 

3 vols. Colburn. 

This noble historical romance seizes 
upon the mind of its reader, with the 
strong grasp of genius, and holds it 
tenaciously while there remains one 
word to be read. Nor does the plea¬ 
sant spell end with the conclusion of 
the tale;—loth to relinquish the charm 
the reader tries back, and peruses a 
second time, various passages full of 
wit and humour, widen the grand on¬ 
ward sweep of the whole would not 
■ufier him to relish sufficiently a$, the 
first onset. This was our mode of 
reading ‘ the Banished.' We think it 
will be a course pretty generally fol¬ 
lowed ; and when we further dedare 


that the throe volumes may be read 
ahud from beginning to end, we have 
paid the work the highest tribute that 
can be offered, and in fact authors, to 
whom it can justly be paid, are wholly 
independent of reviewers,' and need 
only prod aimers of their merit. 

The original German romance, called 
Lichtenstein, by Hauff, doubtless is a 
grand and popular romance, for as a 
proverb says, there is no making a 
silken purse, &c. &c.,’' yet it cannot 
have decreased in value by passing 
through the clear brain of one of our 
first-rate English authors. Morier 
possesses the true alchemy of genius, 
all that he publishes is sterling metal, 
it will bear any touchstone a critic may 
apply, and no hope of profit induces 
htm to write beneath himself. 

Genius and moral rectitude do not 
always go hand in hand, but in 'the 
Banished,’ we are happy to observe, 
they are united; the reader is not only 
pleased, but is conscientiously satisfied 
with being pleased. 

The Instorieal hero of the tale is 
Duke Ulric or Ulerich of Wurtein- 
burgh, who, in the sixteenth century, 
conducted himself somewhat in the 
manner that the baniohed Duke of 
Brunswick did in his incoii«iderate 
boyhood in the present era, and like 
him was expelled by his incensed sub¬ 
jects. Duke ITlric's sins against the 
laws of his country are, however, com¬ 
mitted when in the full vigour of intel¬ 
lect, and being indomitably obstinate, 
it is not till his second banishment that 
he Lscured of the malady of despotism. 

Ulric is drawn as Sir Walter Scott 
would have delighted to have sketched 
him, yet none but a German born and 
bred could have struck out the naitu- 
rality of the portrait. The author has 
avowedly lighted his torch from the 
fire of Sir Walter's genius, but only to 
apply and arrange his historical mate¬ 
rials after the example of that great 
writer, and not to imitate his style and 
manner. Sir Walter has elicited the 
fire of kindred genius from Victor 
Hugo and Dumas in, France, from 
Gross! in Italy, and from. Valerian 
Thrasinski in Poland, this German 
writer, Hauff, may certainly be named 
in the illustrious list without derogating 
from its value. 
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Morier has left the point doubtful, 
whether or not he is the translator of 
the work, nor should we recognise his 
style exactly in its construction. And 
yet how well a style may be recognised, 
we have now a case in point before us 
in a tale called Argentine. From some 
whim the authcar has concealed all re¬ 
ference to his^presiding works, yet can 
we fail to recognise him as the author 
of two former works, replete with 
beauty ? he is in fact the best metaphy¬ 
sical novelist of the present day, there¬ 
fore his light is not easily hid under a 
bushel. 

To return to our' Banishedcharac¬ 
ter, life-like and distinct, is its charm, 
the Fifer of Hardt rivals the Duke in 
interest; and George of Fronsberg, 
M<u Stumpf and the hero and heroine 
themselves return to the niemory as if 
they were real personages and old ac¬ 
quaintances. We regret we roust con¬ 
clude, first observing that the little 
wretch whose cavalry charge is so irre- 
si.stibly comic, is tlic Duke's chancellor 
who has put all the mischief in his 
master's head, in regard to the extinc¬ 
tion of the free constitution of Wur- 
teinburg; we give the author's own 
words. 

'• 'A most extraordiuor)' figure was seen 
to keep his station by the side of the Duke, 
in appearance more like a tortoise on horse¬ 
back, ihaii a human being. A helmet, with 
a large feather, protruded high above a 
small body, upon the back of which sat an 
arched coat of mail. The little horseman's 
knees were bent high up on the saddle, 
whilst his hand kept a fast hold of the pum¬ 
mel. The closed vizor of the unknown 
knight concealed his face from Albert’s ob¬ 
servation ; who, curious to ascertain who 
the ridiculous looking warrior might be, 
rode up to the Duke to satisfy himself, and 
said: 

" 'Upon my word, your highness has 
provided yourself with a marvellous looking 
animal as a guide. Only observe his wi¬ 
thered legs, his trembling arm, the enor- 
mons helmet between his shoulders ;—who 
may this pigmy be ?' 

“ ' Don’t you recognize the hump ? ’ 
asked the Duke, laughing. 'Just observe 
die extraordinary coat of mail he has on ; 
it is for all the world like a large nutshell, 
to protect his back, in case he has to run 
for it. He is my fsuthfiii chancellor, Am- 
brosios Bolland.’ 

"'By the holy Virgin 1 what an unjust 
opinion I have formed of him,* replied 


Albert; '1 never thought he iRoald have 
drawn a sword or mounted a hone, and 
there be sits upon a beast as big as an ele¬ 
phant, and carries a sword as long as htm^ 
self. I never should have given him eredit 
fur so martial a spirit.' 

"' Do you suppose it is his own free-will 
which impels him to attend me in the field? 
No, 1 have been obliged by force to make 
him follow me. Having pushed me to ex¬ 
tremities against my will, in order to satisfy 
bis wicked intentions, which I fear has 
placed me upon the brink of a precipice, he 
shall partake of the soup himself which he 
has rooked for me. He wept when I in¬ 
sisted on his coming with roe; complainiag 
of his gout, and other infirmities, spying 
his nature was not military; but I made 
him buckle on his armour, and put him on 
a horse, the most fiery beast in my stable. 
He shall have the bitteis as well as the 
sweets of his counsel.’ 

"During this discouise the knight of the 
hump threw open his vizor, and discovered 
his pate affrighted countenanoe. The eter¬ 
nal hypocritical smile had vanished, his 
piercing little eyes had swollen beyond their 
ordinary size, and assumed a staring look, 
turning slowly and timidly from side to side; 
a cold perspiration sat upon his forehead, 
and his voice had softened down into a 
trembling whisper. ' For the mercy of 
God, most worthy Albert von Sturmf^er, 
most beloved friend and benefactor,’ said he. 
' [iray say a good word for me to our obdu¬ 
rate master, that he may release me from 
this masquerading gam^I. The ride in 
this heavy armour has most cruelly tor¬ 
mented me, the helmet presses on my brain, 
setting all my thoughts on the dance, and 
ray knees are bent with the gout. Pray, 
pray do 1 say a kind word fur your humble 
servant, Ambrosius Bolland; I will cer¬ 
tainly repay it ten-fold.' ” 

"'1116 young man turned away in disgust, 
from the cowardly sinner. 'My Lord 
Duke,’ said he, whilst a blush of high- 
minded scorn and contempt coloured his 
cheeks, 'permit him to go. The knights 
have drawn their swords, and pressed their 
helmets firmer on their foreheads; the jieo- 
ple shake their spears, impatient for the 
signal of attack; why, then, should a 
coward be counted among the ranks of 
men?' 

" 'He remains, 1 say,' replied the Duke, 
with a stern voice; ' the first step he makes 
to the rear. I’ll cut him down from bis 
horse. The devil sat upon your blue Ups, 
Ambrosias Bolland, when you advised us 
to despise our people, and subvert the laws 
of the land. This day, when the balls 
whiz and swords clatter, shall you know 
whether your counsel has prayed of advon- 
tege to us or not.' 
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"The chancellor’s eyes beamed with rage, 
his lips trembled, and his whole counte¬ 
nance was fearfully distorted. ' I only gave 
you my advice,—why did you follow it ?’ 
said he; * you are the Duke and master; 
you gave the orders for swearing the oath 
of allegiance,—^how could 1 help it 1’" 

"The Duke, in anger at these words, 
turned his horse with such velocity towards 
him, that the chancellor, expecting his last 
moment was come, bent himself down in 
trepidation on his horse's mane. ' By our 
princely honour,* he cried, with a terrible 
voice, his eyes dashing fire, 'we are asto¬ 
nished at our own forbearance. You took 
advantage of the blindness of our anger, 
when first we re-entered our capital; you 
knew too well how to ingratiate yourself 
into our confidence. Had we not followed 
our counsel, thou serpent, we should have 
ad twenty thousand Wurtemberg hearts as 
a wall to defend their Prince. Oh I my 
Wurtemberg! my Wurtemberg! Had I 
but followed the advice of mv old friend 1 
There is indeed a charm in the love of my 
people!’ 

"'Away with these thoughts,’ said the 
old knight of Lichtenstein. 'We are on 
the eve of battle; all is not yet lost; we 
have still time to repair the wrongs we hare 
committed. You are surrounded by six 
thousand Wiirtembergers, and, by heavens! 
they will be victorious, if you lead them 
wiu confidence to the enemy. We are all 
friends here, my Lord! fui^ive your ene¬ 
mies i dismiss your chancellor, who can be 
of no service to you, he cannot use a 
sword.' 

"' No, remain by my aide, thou tortoise I 
dog of a scribe !' said the Duke. * Seated 
in your oflSce, you wrote laws with your 
own hand, and despised my people, you 
shall now witness bow they can fight; how 

a Wiirtemberger can conquer or-die. 

Ha! do you see them on the height there r 
do you see the flag with the red cross? 
there’s tiie banner of Bavaria; how their 
arms glisten in the dawn of the morning, 
and their helmet plumes wave in the breeze! 
Good morning, gentlemen of the Swabian 
League; that is a sight for a Wiiitem- 
berger! how my heart gladdens at it I’" 

" * Look! they are preparing their artil¬ 
lery,' interrupted l,ichtensteia; ' you must 
not remain on this spot, my Lord, your life 
is in danger; go buk, go back; send us 
■your orders from yonder tree, (pointing to 
one at a distance,) where you will in 
safety; this position belongs to us alone.' ” 
" The Duke turned to him, and answered, 
witJi an sur of proud dignity,' Where did 
yon ever hear that a Wiirtemberger re¬ 
treated when the enemy had sounded the 
attack? My ancestors never linew what 
fear was, and their posterity shall also, like 


them, never betray the motto,' Fearless and 
true r Observe how the brow of the moun¬ 
tain becomes darker and darker with their 
Dumerons bodies of men. Do^yoa see that 
white cloud on yonder hill, tortoise ? do you 
hear it crack ? that’s the thunder of artil¬ 
lery, that pours into our rauks. If yon 
have a clear conscience at this moment, 
make up your accounts with this world; 
for no one would give a Benny for your 
life.’" 

How the poor tortoise got on is worth 
hearing; hie horse choosing to make 
him the apex of a desperate charge of 
cavdry in the wedge form, is full of 
capital fun. 

" Wurtemberg now burnt at every point, 
and her unhappy master witnessed the spec¬ 
tacle in ghastly despair. Both armies also 
noticed the burning castle. The Let^uists 
saluted the event with loud shouts of exult¬ 
ing joy, whilst the courage of the Wurtem- 
bergers sank m proportion, and viewed the 
sad sight as the setting sun of the Duke's 
prosperity. 

" The drums of the array advancing in 
the rear were now heard distinctly approach¬ 
ing towards them ; the armed peasantry, in 
many places, began to give way, when Ule- 
nch said, in a firm voice, addressing those 
immediately about him, 'Whoever means 
honourably by us. follow me, we'll cut our 
way through their hosts, or fall in the at¬ 
tempt. Take my banner in your hand, va¬ 
liant Sturmfeder, and charge their ranks 
with us.' Altiert seized the flag of Wur¬ 
temberg, the Duke placed himself by his 
side, the knights and burghers on horse¬ 
back surrounded them, and prepared to 
open a passage for their lord. The Duke 
pointed to a weak position in the enemy’s 
line, which appeared the one must favour¬ 
able to ensure the success of the daring pro¬ 
ject; if the attempt failed, all was lost. 
Albert volunteered for the desperate post of 
honour of leaning the determined band; but 
the old knight of Lichtenstein, beckoning 
to him not to quit the Duke’s side, placed 
himself boldly in front, and directing one 
more glance to his lord and son, closed lus 
vizor, and cried, ' Forwards! Here's m 
good Wurtemberg for ever 1' ” 

“ About two hundred horsemen composed 
the resolute baud, which moved on in a trot, 
arranged in the form of a wedge. The 
chancellor Ambrosius Bolland’s heart beat 
lighter when they departed, for the Duke, 
amidst the anxieties of the moment, hod 
quite lost sight of him, and he now held 
council with himself how he could most 
conveniratly dismount from his long-legged 
steed. The noble beast, however, with up¬ 
standing ears and restless motion bed no¬ 
ticed the departure of the cavalry. So long 
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as they moved on in gentle trpt, he re- 
Rtnined tolerably quiet. But when the 
trumpets sounded the attack, and the gal¬ 
lant crew broke into a gallop with Wiir- 
temberg's banner waving high above the 
helmet p|umca, this appeared to be the mo¬ 
ment which the chancellor's high metalled 
steed had been auticipating, for with the 
rapidity of a bird, he stretched over the 
^ain in the track of the other horsemen. 
His rider, almost deprived of his senses, 
and his hand seizing the pummel of his sad¬ 
dle in a state of convulsion, attempted to 
halloo, but the rapidity with which he cut 
through the air hindered all further utter¬ 
ance. Though the Duke and his friends 
had gained some ronsideiable distance from 
him, the chancellor soon oi ertook, and then 
passing them, found himself, much against 
his will, the leading man in the desperate 
encounter which was about to take place. 
The attention of the enemy was riveted to 
the extraordinary figure of the chancellor, 
which appeared mote like an ape in armour 
than a warrior on horseback, and before 
they could make out what he was, lus steed 
had canted him into the midst of their 
ranks. The spectacle was so highly ridi¬ 
culous, that the VVurtembergers, notwith¬ 
standing this momeut was for them one of 
life or death, broke out into loud laughter, 
which, spreading confusion among the 
troops of the League, co.nposed of those of 
Vim, Gmiind, Aulen, Nurnberg. and other 
imperial cities, allowed the overpoweiing 
weight of the two hundred horses, cariying 
the chancellor along with them, to break 
thiough, and gain the rear of their enemies. 
They pushed on their march in haste, and 
before the Leaguist cavaliy could be sent in 
]>ursuit, the Duke, with his followers, had 
already gained a long start, and tuined ofi' 
the field of battle by a side path.” 

" The mounted burgbei s having covered 
the letrcat of the Duke, he effected his es¬ 
cape with a few faithful adherents, whilst 
they directed their loute towards Stuttgardt. 
The enemy's cavalry only came up with 
them jufl as they hud i cached the gates of 
the city, when great was their disappoint¬ 
ment not to capture either the Duke or any 
of his principal partisans, whom they ex¬ 
pected to find among them. Ambrosius 
Bollaod was their only prire. He, more 
dead than alive from excessive fright and 
fatigue, was not able to dismount from his 
elevated position without assistance. After 
having peeled his body of its unaccustomed 
covering, the Leaguists vented their rage 
and disappointment upon the unfortunate 
man, by beating him and other ill-usage: 
for they attributed to his supposed bravery, 
which appeared to them to exceed all they 
had ever witnessed, the loss of a thousand 
gold fforins, set as a reward upon the cap¬ 


ture of the Duke. And so it bapf^ned that 
the gallant chancelbr, not like his maater 
beaten in battle, was beaten after it," 

TAe Gentleman of the Old School, Bjr 

O. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 3 Vols. 

Mr. James commences his romance by 
reviling and defying some critics, whose 
modes of reviewing displease him, a 
proceeding we think much bentoth the 
dignity of an author of his standing. 

Angry as he is, and vowing like 
George Withers, 

1 will write as I shall please." 

He has actually cuffed his critics— 
and taken their advice ; scolded them— 
and mended the faults they complained 
of, and in consequence has now pro¬ 
duced the best of bis works of fiction. 

Sir Andrew Stalbrooke, his Old En¬ 
glish Gentleman, is a finely drawn 
character, and all the persons of the 
story revolve round him in an ingeni¬ 
ously written story, which is particu¬ 
larly attractive to those who like a 
good deal of bustle and business ; it is 
a plot, like that of the old Spanish 
comedy, full of activity and intrigue. 
When' character is combined with a 
well-constructed talc, success is certain, 
and Mr. James has trotted out no more 
persons than he can actively employ ; 
no weak “ phantasmagoria” here, but 
every character is efficient and distinct. 
He has skilfully shown in the ‘two 
Forests.’ how bitter an aggravation ill 
temper is to villanous conduct, a point 
we never remember seeing discussed 
by any moralist before; the resemblance 
between the father and son, shows a 
master’s hand. The observations on 
human life and feeling in the metaphy¬ 
sical and digressive portions are stri¬ 
king, and the character of Lady Mal¬ 
lory touched with genius, whose deli¬ 
cacy is almost feminine in the develop¬ 
ment of the feelings. The internal 
warfare in her heart between good and 
evil, is indeed wonderfully well de^. 
fined- That Mr. James is always on 
the side of right and moral truth, is well 
shown in the following pages, which 
depict the struggle ih Lady Mallory’s 
mind, in the temptation to intrigue a- 

S ainst the peace of Edith, who dm won 
le heart of the man she loves. 
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** After having thua medifated for some 
boon, and ioferi^ bjr diatant aounds about 
the house that her domestica wm liaen, 
ahe roae and approached her dresaing-table, 
where, amidat all therarioua adjuncts of the 
toilet—-aimple and unaffected adjuncts, for 
Lady Mallory in her dress used no other 
art but that of an exquisite taste, employed 
nothing* meretricious to add to her own ex¬ 
quisite beauty—lay, covered with rich crim¬ 
son velvet, and clasped with antique silver, 
that holy book, to whose precepts we can 
never apply in vain for counsel or direction. 
She took it up, as had been her usual habit 
in the morning; she undid the silver clasps, 
but as she did so, she fell into thought; 
her graceful head bent down over the book 
form moment with a look of pain and shame. 
She then slowly fastened up the clasps 
again, laid down unread the volume that 
condemned her, and gave way to a few 
tears. 

" Pride came to the aid of passion; ** I 
am weak,’ she said at length; ' I am weak, 
and what poets call, " infirm of purpose' 
and rising from her chair, she rang her 
beU. 

One-half of human life is made up of 
wasted consideration. The highways of 
the world are strewed with the sand of 
thoughts cast away. The events o\ei 
which we have no control affect our destiny 
a thousand fold more than the few that wc 
can govern ; and while we ponder over our 
decision, fate decides for os : and the game 
is played. 

Lady Mallory's maid entered her mis¬ 
tress’s room with a face of wonder and im¬ 
portance; but the wonder had nothing to 
do with her mistress's ringing her bell at so 
early an hour in the morning, and was in¬ 
tended, in fact, less as an expression of her 
own feelings, than as a stimulant to cu¬ 
riosity on the part of her mistress. It 
was without effect, however, for Lady Mal¬ 
lory was wholly taken up with her own 
thoughts, and asked no questions, hut sim¬ 
ply seated herself in her chair, for the maid 
to brush her beautiful long dark hair. 

" Reduced to speak without a question, 
the maid began by commenting upon her 
mistress’s early rising, ' I'm afraid, my 
lady, you are doing too much,' she said. 
' Here, yesterday, you were out quite 
evly, and to-day you are up before eight 
o’clock, after having been so ill. Besides 
my lady, I do wish you had lain in bed to¬ 
day, for there is bad news stirring.’ 

“'Bad news!’exclaimed Lady Mallory, 
turning full upon her. * What is it that 
you mean ?’ 

"The woman was very well inclined to be 
para^rastic, and began her reply by bc- 
M^hiog ter miatress not to agitate herself, 
which, with all the ct ceteras thereunto at¬ 


tached, might have lasted for a considerable 
time, had not Lady Mallory exclaimed, 
with an eye and brow and tone which ad¬ 
mitted no hesitation or delay, ' I insist upon 
our answering me directly, add at once. I 
now your folly, Margaret, in seeking to 
make much of a simple tale; bnt you must 
now speak instantly.’ 

“'Why, my lady,’ replied the woman, 
who saw that her mistress would not be 
trifled with, 'the matter is soon told, at 
least as far as we know. The post-boy, 
passing over from Stalbrooke, told Hollis at 
the park lodge, that young Captain Straf¬ 
ford-* 

‘"What of him?' exclaimed Lady Mal¬ 
lory, starting up and turning very pale, 
while a sudden feeling at her heait—a fear 
as it were of retribution—made her appre¬ 
hend that the object for which she was pie- 
pared to straggle with poor Edith Forrest, 
bad been snatched from them both. ' What 
of him ? what of Captain Strafford, Marga¬ 
ret ?’ she exclaimed, forgetting in the emotion 
of the moment that calmness which veiled 
her feelings from the eyes of those around 
her. 

" 'Oh, madam, he is quite safe,’ replied 
the maid quickly, in posseshioii from that 
Vety moment of her mistress’s secret; but it 
seems, that after he had left your ladj ship 
last night, he went straight^ to the common 
to fight a duel with a young gcntiemaii 
named Forrest; and, as might well be with 
such a brave and fine young ofliccr as the 
captain, this Mi. Forrest was killed on the 
spot.’ 

“ Strange and extraordinary wire the 
feelings which took pusscssion of the bosom 
of Lady Mallory. Awe ceitainly was pre¬ 
dominant ; and grief also had its share, for 
she thought not so much of young Forrest, 
of whom she knew nothing—except that he 
wak a wild unprincipled youth—as of his 
uncle, her own cousin, for whose deep 
grief and fur the profound affliction into 
which bhe knew such a loss would cast him, 
she was really grieved and afiSicted. 

“ But through it all, in spite of awe, 
in spite of grief, there were feelings of 
hope and of satisfaction in her heart. 
A momentary sense of shame crossed her 
mind for entertaining them; but they 
were the natural emotions of her tboughtii 
and circumstances, and the shame soon 
passed away. The whole, however, agitated 
her much, made her heart beat fast, and hei 
brain reel; and after fixing her eyes long 
and earnestly on the maid’s face, as if she 
would fain have asked her again and again, 
—Is it—can it be true i she waved h('i 
hand, saying. ' Leave me, leave me; I will 
ring for you in a few minutes.' 

“ The woman obeyed with seme surprise; 
,Bnd the moment she was gone. Lady Mai- 
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lory cast herself down into the chair, hiding 
her face upon her hands. Again the strag¬ 
gling emotions of her heart were too much 
for her self-command, and once more she 
wept. But what wete the words that broke 
p'om her lips ? ' It is spared me !' she said, 
it is spared me I—Deceit, and art, and de- 

f radation, and wrong—are spared mel 
'ate has placed the irrevocable barrier be¬ 
tween those two—fate has separated them, 
for ever—fate has saved me from what I 
apprehended 1 Whether successful or unsuc¬ 
cessful, I never should have forgiven my¬ 
self. It is not m the death of this wretched 
youth that I rejoice. It is not that Straflford 
has stained his hand with bis blood; but it 
is that, without sacrificing that which I feel 
to be more, far more than life itself to me. 
I am apaied all that was dark, and pitiful, 
and unworthy;* and casting herself down 
upon her knees by her bedside—now that 
the strong temptation to do wrong was taken 
away—she felt how wrongly she had nearly 
been tempted to act, and pouied out her 
prayers to God with penitence and remorse. 

" We may, perhaps, be painting a picture 
of human wealkness ; but where is the person 
who, if we could draw back the \eil from 
hib heart, as we now do from that of Lady 
Mdlloiy,—where is the person, we say, 
whose bosom would not present, when 
moved by passions like hers, weakness as 
great, variations of feeling as remarkable. 

Kiom her bedside she rose again, np- 
pioachcd the dressing-table, took up the 
book which she had liefore laid down, un¬ 
clasped the silver clasps, and read long m 
that part where the crowned prophet and 
poet of Ibiaei bewailed bis own errors before 
God, piaied for help and for support, and 
sung of hib hope, and confidence and re¬ 
joicing, When she had done. Lady Mal¬ 


lory could reejasp the book in peace, and 
lift up her eyes to beareu.^ 

Yet we strongly object, as a matter 
of taste, to the transformation of Lucy, 
it is unworthy of the rest of tiha tale j 
her agency is clumsy, and in a stogr 
where the tone of nature and truth la 
so carefully preserved, Uie situation 
glares in a still more improbable mid 
melodramatic light, than it would ki a 
worse written work. Even in regard to 
forwarding the progress of the story, 
Lucy is a far more efficient person un* 
der her real semblance, tlian in the un¬ 
natural one which she assumes. The 
clumsy adoption of this trick gives, 
moreover, a faded efiect, to that which 
without it would be a most original tale. 
If Mr. James had read as many mo¬ 
dern romances as we have been forced 
to do, which are be-pestered with gipsy 
fortune-tellers, he would vote them 
all bores, well as that of the general 
reader, and warn them forthwith off his 
manor, and for his sake, we wish this 
coarse common thread could be plucked 
out of a web, otherwise so well spun 
and brilliant. 

Meakes, the poaching old soldier, on 
the contrary, cannot be praised too 
highly ; his part is truly dramatic. 
The whole tale would make, if cleverly 
condensed, a very attractive play ; and 
as a novel, we have only made one ob¬ 
jection, and then we think the ind- 
dent would tell better on the boards 
than on paper. 


THEATRES. 


II«R Majestv’s Theatre. — The 
entertainments at her Majesty’s theatre 
have been remarkable no less for their 
variety than for their extraordinary 
interest, one principal source of which 
is the debut of Madlle. Pauline Oarda. 
But the warmest language of praise is 
due to the whole corps of vocmists for 
thdr admirable execution of the parts 
entrusted to them. 

The Noxze di Figaro” and “ Don 
Giovanni," of Moaart; La Prova d’un 
Opera Seria,” by Gnecco ; “ Anna 
Bolena" and ** Luda di Lammermoor,” 
by Donizetti; “ La Gazza Ludra” and 


“ Otello,” by Rossini, are all &miHar 
and delightful to theflite who frequent 
the Queen’s Theatre, and who Constitute 
an assembly of judges possessing taste 
and power to appredate the intrinuc 
beauties of the music as well as the 
manner of its execution by the different 
performers, each of whom attracts in¬ 
dividual praise by some peculiar charm. 
—Rubini, by his touching sweetness; 
Lablache, by the omnipotence of his 
voice, and his vie ix>mica and trofAea f 
Tamburini, by die exquisite ffexibility 
and mellowness of his vdee; Ghnsi, by 
her extraordinary vocal power and 
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dramatic effedt; and Peraiam, by her 
perfect ease in the the most difficult 
styles. 

With what exquisite skill — with 
what characteristic variety does La- 
blache represent the mischievous craft 
of Figaro, the exaggeratefl musical 
ravings of Maestro Campamne, the ven¬ 
geance of Podesta, and the tragic jea¬ 
lousy of Henry VIJI. ! The very tone 
of bis voice, as well as his manner of 
acting is quite different in each cha¬ 
racter. This versatility is one of La- 
blache’s peculiar merits ; when on the 
stage il ne s’onbUe jamais —in fact, he is 
one whom all other dramatic artists 
would do well to imitate. 

To Rubini we listen with great plea¬ 
sure, but in Lucia de Lamermoor,'* 
his singing seems to us not to be equal¬ 
led ; his manner is highly dramatic in 
delivering the words “ la mia Lucia 
and in “ Bell’ alma innamorata," he 
combines a very musical expression 
with great beauty of style, and a power 
that is at once impressive and delight¬ 
ful. 

In this Opera the flowing style of 
Mad. Fersiani has an opportunity of 
displaying all its splendour; and her 
varied ornaments when she sings 
“ Verranno a te sull’ ali,” are executed 
with a perfection and facility that show 
that no musical difficulty can be too 
groat for such a singer. Tamburini 
also, in this opera displays all the 
brilliancy and pathos of his sweet and 
powerful voice. 

Mad. Grisi seems as if she were born 
to sing and act in the opera of “ Anna 
Bolena," in which all the power of her 
voice and all the energy of her impas¬ 
sioned soul are fully displayed. But 
these remarks are intended solely to 
render the justice due to these estab¬ 
lished performers for the zeal with 
which they always fufil their theatrical 
duties.—Now we will speak of the first 
appearance of Madlle. Paulina Garcia, 
in the character of Hesdeinona. 

The name of Garcia, the title of 
daughter of the celebrated Tenor, and 
sister of the admired and lamented 
Maria Malibron, constituted at once 
a source of encouragement and a weight 
of renown difficult to support. But 
Madlle. Paolina has made the first step 
of her Iheatriod career in the difficult 


character of Desdemom in *'Otello,'’ 
and performed it with a degree of suc¬ 
cess that will form an epoch in the 
Italian Theatre of London. 

The still vivid recollections of Maris 
Malibran, whom her sister resembles in 
countenance, excited much enthusiasm 
in the public, and affoi'dcd great en¬ 
couragement to the first appearance of 
this new and interesting Desdemmia, 
But the remembrance of Grisi, who 
8ustaine<l and sang in the same charac¬ 
ter of Desdemona with admirable effect, 
presented on the other hand a circum¬ 
stance that might justly have intimi¬ 
dated Madlle. Garcia. But she moved 
on undismayed by these two ideas, and 
triumphed. 

The first piece she sang was an aria 
composed by Costa, and intruded into 
the opera of Rossini. Now whilst we 
admire the talent of the director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, we cannot approve 
— either in him or other composers— 
the liberty of introducing into operas, 
and especially those of established cele¬ 
brity, the compositions of other persons. 
The difference <if musical colouring will 
we think be always perceptible ; and, 
above all, will be evident the want of 
that 1 JNITV of conception which in 
musical compositions results from their 
being the production of one only mind; 
a unity that is the wellspring of truth, 
and not an ephemeral beauty. Thus it 
would be impossible to take a fine figure 
from the painting of one master, and 
insert it in the picture of another master. 

We purpose in our next number to 
submit to our readers in a more ex¬ 
tended article some ideas we have on 
the subject of music, and especially the 
opera. Meantime we will merely ob¬ 
serve that Madlle. Pauline Garcia sang 
this difficult aria of Costa’s with signu 
success; but this does not much sur¬ 
prise us, because her musical education 
was calculated to lead to such success, 
although the manner in which she exe¬ 
cuted the whole of this splendid but 
arduous r6le surpassed all the expecta¬ 
tions of the public. In examining with 
reference to music the artistic merit of 
Madlle. Garcia we find a beautifnl 
voice, an excellent method, and pure 
style; and with reference to the drama, 
much ease and intelligence. These 
qualities justify ns in auguring that 
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Madlle. Pauline will rival her aster 
Maria Malibran. We shall speak more 
at large concerning her when we have 
seen and heard her in some other opera; 
and shall have occasion also to notice 
the new tenor^ Maria de Candia. 


Haymakkkt Theathk. — Power’s 
admirable humour has had full scope 
during the past month in a wide range 
of parts judiciously given, with the 
addition of other varieties, in nightly 
alternation. He has enacted with great 
success the hero of Mrs. C. Gore’s ele¬ 
gant little comedy, “ King O’Neil,” a 
gallant captain serving in the Irish 
brigade of Louis XV. who, when bacchi 
plenus, invariably exhibits a species of 
harmless monomania; leaving the mess- 
table one night after a copious libation 
he encounters the majesty of Prance 
masked in the gardens of Versailles— 
boasts of his descent from the antidelu- 
vian kings of Ulster—and, humoured 
by the gay Louis, assumes all the pre¬ 
rogatives of royalty oven in the very 
heart of the court—affects to patronize 
the monarch, and denies all knuwleflge 
of the vagabond Captain O’Niel, claim¬ 
ing a conimon descent f^ora the same 
illustrious Milesian dynasty. It is a 
lively trifle, possessing no great claim 
to commendation on the score of dra¬ 
matic construction, but its merit consists 
in neatness of dialogue and ludicrous 
situation. It is, moreover, very effi¬ 
ciently east, and evinces in the matter 
of costume the marked improvement 
latterly made at this theatre in that 
injportant accessory. A broad farce by 
Lover, called the “ Happy Man,” has 
met with equal success through the 
exertions of Powei, aided by the clever 
acting of O. Smith. Tragedy, too, has 
swept her pall across the scene, and in¬ 
troduced an American debutante, Miss 
hlaywood, as Bianca in the declama¬ 
tory tragedy of “ Fazio.” This youth¬ 
ful actress possesses handsome features, 
a rather petite person, a very sweet 
voice, though somewhat deficient in 
power for due enunciation of the deeper 
passions, and seems wholly devoid of the 
ordinary conventionalities of the modem 
stage. We can say little in praise of 
Cooper’s “Fazio”—much ofStrickland’s 


“Miser’—it is nature ct^ed to the 
life> * Charles Kean makes his appear¬ 
ance early in June and will be suc¬ 
ceeded by Macready. The varied and 
excellent performances at this delightfbl 
theatre continue to draw crowded and 
fashionable audiences—and with the 
potent company the spirited lesee has 
at command cannot fail to realize a 
more brilliant season than the metropo¬ 
litan stage has for some years past 
experienced. 

The Olympic and St. James’s 
Theatres have just terminated their 
season;—^the novelties produced at the 
former, almost without exception, have 
proved successful, and their general 
character reflects great credit upon the 
taste and judgment of the manage¬ 
ment ; whilst at the latter the revivals 
of established favourites has invariably 
ousted the new pieces after a brief ca¬ 
reer. Mr. Hooper, the lessee, is en¬ 
titled to great credit, equally for the 
many attractive hors d’oeiivres with 
with u hich he has almost weekly varied 
his dramatic bill of fare, as for having 
overcome numerous difficulties occur¬ 
ring from time to time throughout his 
first theatrical campaign:—With the 
experience of the past, however, added 
to the conviction of having done his 
best, we trust, Uiat the ensuing will 
prove more propitious. It appears 
really extraordinary that a theatre 
so elegant, and so located as this house 
should lack patronage. Previous to the 
past season, indeed, it has rather been 
looked upon as a theatre for debutants 
and amateurs than for the play-going 
public generally. Among recent no¬ 
velties, the Spanish dancers, from the 
elegance of their dress, and nationality 
of character, have attracted unusual 
attention; some features in their boleros 
bear a striking resemblance to those of 
the Bayaderes recently seen in London 
—clearly evincing the Eastern origin 
of these dances, and forcibly remind¬ 
ing one of Juvenal's well known lines 
(11th Satire, v. 162) so graphically de¬ 
scriptive of the peculiar characteris¬ 
tics of the Cadiz ballet-dancers, who 
exhibited in his day upon the Rom«n 
stage. 



EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

** Psrva aed apta tamen.’' 


According to our views, an exhibition 
of painting is a temple dedicated to 
the fine arts in which artists deposit 
their oflTerings. But a more severe god¬ 
dess must preside over the order of pri. 
mary suited to each of these offerings. 
This goddess is justice; and it is her 
duty, without the smallest shade of par¬ 
tiality—without calculating in what 
year the artist was bom—if he has a 
title or not—if he has recommendations 
or not—to bestow on those who deserve 
it, a just portion of praise and prefer¬ 
ence, and consign the most worthy 
names to another goddess, much dearer 
to artists, namely. Fame. He who sees 
not in the arts the noble elevation to 
which the artist aspires, and in which 
be is to be judged, knows nothing about 
the dignity <n the fine arts, and is, 
therefore, unworthy of seeing or talk¬ 
ing of them. Obeying, then, only the 
impulse of our conscience, and the ob¬ 
servations made on several works that 
have been rejected by the Committee of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, we recol¬ 
lected the beautiful institution that ex¬ 
ists in some countries, which excludes 
all works of the judges who compo<w 
the committee, whose duty it is to select 
the paintinn 19 a public exhibition. 
It prevents me possibility of their being 
suspected of partiality in their own fa¬ 
vour, and of filling a room with their 
own productions, when that room ought 
to be dedicated to the works of artists, 
even younger, who forward 

boldly in the glorious a^ difficult race 
of the fine arts. We saw with pleasure 
the reflections suggested to the periodi- 
cria of Paris, by the refusal of several 
works, most worthy of being admitted 
among the most beautiful printings of 
the exhibition; but the judicious re¬ 
flections of the newspapers were not 
suffident compensatibH to the young 
artists for seeing their productions re¬ 
pulsed from the threshold of this tem- 
|»le of the fine arts; bilfc they were sa¬ 
tisfied with the applause and judgment 
of the public, whb is an impartial and 
invariable judge. And truly, with all 
the respect due to the judgment of the 
Academirians, it would be desirable to 
leom them Piron’s epitaphCt gzl 


Piron gui ne jut rien, pat mtme Acade- 
micien.’* 

The dtS|ppointment we experienced 
in examining the pictuies of the exhibi¬ 
tion of the Royal Academy, has com¬ 
pelled us to write a few remarks on 
the productions of those artists, whose 
works are at present before the public, 
and to attack the gross injustice of the 
Royal Academicians in the choice of 
the works of art. Eight hundred pic¬ 
tures have been rejected this year by 
the committee appointed to hang the 
paintings in the gallery ; and it is more 
than probable that a great fiumber of 
them are supetior to many that have 
been admitted by favour, undoubtedly, 
for they have nothing to Yecommend 
them. Is it not shameful see five of 
the most absurd ridiculous productions 
of a mind in a state of mental aberra¬ 
tion, such as Mr. Turner’s works, oc¬ 
cupying the most favourable position in 
the gallery, while others highly supe¬ 
rior in all respects are in the darkest 
ccxrners The merits of a painting 
consist in graceful and piire,oAtlines, 
whether in figures or landscape ; bril¬ 
liant, but true colouring, harmonious 
effects, and poetical but probable con¬ 
ceptions ; and Mr. Turner's paintings 
possess none of these qualities. The 
art of painting is the art of imitating 
objects in nature; and we defy any one 
to tell us what those paintings imitate. 
Wherefore, then, do they occupy a space 
that might have been reservetl for much 
better compositions ^ Because the artist 
is a Royal Academican, for they can 
have no attraction for the true and in¬ 
telligent admirers of the fine arts. Mr. 
Howard’s “ Rising of the Pleiades'* is 
a wretched production that is unfit for 
any exhibition; but tlie two powerful 
letters R. A. are a sufficient reason why 
his works must be received. The re¬ 
volting meanness of those gentlpmen is 
palpable, by the fact of their having 
placed those paintings, most worthy of 

{ mblic attention, in situations the least 
ikely to attract notice, merely because 
they were afraid of being crushed. We 
allude to sevm'al pictures that we%hall 
mention consecutively. One of these, 
that all unprejudiced artists who love 
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their art for its own sake, will consider 
the best painting, without exception, in 
the whole collection, is Mr. Horning's 
“ Calvin on his death-bed.” Never has 
any thing more perfect been exhibited; 
no^ Dutch painter ever more exquisitely 
finished his favourite niastel^iece than 
this admirable painter his delightful 
picture. What a contrast between this 
wonderful production, and the gaudy 
and heterogeneous patches of discord¬ 
ant tones that are thrown right and left 
witli the utmost disregard to the laws 
of nature on Mr. Turner’s canvass. 
The beauty of composition, the accu¬ 
racy of design, the variety of a>unt6- 
nances and expressions, the admirable 
effect of light and shade, and the con¬ 
scientious and .scrupulous attention to 
the minutest details, render this paint¬ 
ing worthy of all the praise tliat can be 
bestowed upon it, and place the artist 
among the int»st eminent geniuses of the 
present d.iy. Another beautiful pic¬ 
ture by Scheffer. No. il04.—“ The 
Proti'staiit preacher," though certainly 
inferior to Horning’s, is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, an admirable pioductiun, though 
there are no dashes of verinilliun and 
raw colours, such as adorn Mr. Turn¬ 
er’s paintings. The composition is 
calm and grave, and .suited to the sub¬ 
ject—the figures full of dignity and 
expression—the effect brilliant and ti ue 
to nature—and a softness pervades in 
the whole I'olouring that ci uses the eye 
to rest with complacency on it without 
any inclination to w ithdraw. Mr. Hol¬ 
lins.—No. 270 .—“ M.irgaret alone at 
her spinning-wheel,’’ is also a very good 
picture in a diuk corner. 

As it is our purpose not only to point 
out the excellencies of those works of 
art that seemed to us really good, but 
also not to spare the Academicians who 
think that because they belong to that 
body they have a right to exhibit any 
trash in preference to other produc¬ 
tions more deserving, we will draw the 
attention of tlie I'eader to Mr. Etty’s, 
No. 241.—Pluto Carrying off Proser¬ 
pine. Is it possible that such a paint¬ 
ing should be tolerated in a National 
Gallery—a Eoyal Academy? When 
were such forms, such colour, ever 
seih in nature ? Is it flesh that he in¬ 
tended to represent? It looks more 
like wax figures, and tiu* steeds appear 
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to have been copied &om rocking horses. 
Landseer's paintings deserve great 
praise, and although they are not 
equal to those he exhibited last year, 
they are the chief ornaments of tlie Gal¬ 
lery. When we came before Mr. Etty’s 
Portrait of the Lady Mayoress of 
York, w’e were much amused by a re¬ 
mark of a bystander, who exclaimed, 

“ Well, if this isn't the rummest thing 1 
ever saw in all my born days.” We 
were struck with the truth and natvetd^ 
of the expression, for it is impossible to 
see anything more ridiculous; the 
painter has shaded the face with ^1 the 
different hues of the smoke and soot of 
the city. A gentleman who happened 
to pass before it n short time after, said 
to ins friend, “ My God, that is a wo¬ 
man in the lust stage of strangulation.” 

It is useless to proceed any further in 
the criticism of this poitrait, for it is 
so bad that it baffles all description. 
Among the few men of talent that the 
.\c.<dcmy possesses, we class Sir Mar¬ 
tin Shee, who has produced some very 
good portraits, and the only thing we 
have to say against them is, that they 
show t(w) servile an imitation of Sir T. 
Lawrence. We shall name several pic¬ 
tures that do not deserve a place in the 
gallery; but not enter into any criti¬ 
cism upon them; they are too much 
below mediocrity. No. 26—^La recrea- 
xione, by J. J. Chalon, R. A. No. 44.— 
Pol trait of a Lady, by Reinagle, ILA. 
No. 57-—W’lio can this be ? by C. R. 
Leslie, R. A. No. 1 65 .—Flora M'lvor, 
by T. Phillips. R.A. Diana and En- 
dyinion, by W. Etty, R. A. No. 264. 
—Rhyme of the Ancient Mariners, by 
J. Severn. No. 686.—Portrait of a 
Lady, by R. R. Reinagle, K.A. No. 
465.—A Westmoreland Beck, by Ren¬ 
ton. No. 442—Gleaning near Sit- 
tingbuurne, Kent. Afternoon, by G, 
Harvey. No. 445.—Delusion, a Moon¬ 
light Effect, by S. J. Stumps (fatal de¬ 
lusion). No. 456.—Maternal Anxiety, 
by J. Pollard. No. 503.—Portrait of 
^I aster Robert J. Doune, by Sir David 
Wilkie, 11.A. No. 52D.—Portrait of 
Lord Viscount Goderich, by F. Stone. 
No. 531 .—The SeveitSona of Mr. Tubb, 
by S. Drummond, K.A. Such pictures 
are admitted by the Royal Academy to 
the prejudice of those of other artists 
who have no connexion with its mem¬ 
bers. 
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April 27 .—Her Majesty, after giving au¬ 
diences to the Marquis of Nurmanby, Vis- 
count Mclliourne, and Lord Hill, rode out 
on horseback for two hours aud a half; and, 
in the evening, accompanied by H.lLH.the 
Duchess of Kent, honoured the Italian Ojiera- 
house with her presence. 

28, Kunday.—Her Majesty and her august 
mother attended divine service in the C'ha- 
pcl-royal, St. James's. 'I'hc sermon was 
preached by the Itev. Mr. Strong, from St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, c. xiv., v. I 7 . 
Prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Hall; 
the lessons by the liev. Mr. Dakins; the 
altar service by the Rev. Messrs. Hall and 
Dakins. The chant was Crotch’s; the Te 
Deum and Jubilate in C, Arnold ; the Sanctun 
and responses, Arnold. ’I’he anthem “Ascribe 
unto the liOrd,’’ (Travers), was sung by 
Messrs. Hobbs and WeUh. Sir G. Smart 
presided at the organ. ll.R.H. the Princess 
Augusta was also present. 

n.lt.H. the Duchess of Gloucester visited 
Her Majesty. 

29_Audiences wore granted to EarlMin- 

to and Viscount Melbourne; and Her Ma¬ 
jesty rode uui on horseback. 

3(K—Her Majesty gave audience to Vis. 
count Melbourne; "and in the evening, ac¬ 
companied by H.U.H. the l)uchc9^ of Kent, 
honoured the Italian ()i>era-house witli her 
prcMwnce. 

May 1 —Audiences were given to the Earl 
of Albemarle and Viscount Melbourne. Her 
Majesty rode out on horseback. 

2._Iler Majesty held a Drawing-room at 
St. James’s Palace. 

I’he following presentations to the Queen 
took place in the eiitrie circle;— 

Kinsky, Count, a young nohleman from 
Bohemia, by M. de Mummelaiier. 

l.,an(^ 0 Tn, Baron, Privy Councillor of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, by Count Mandelsloli. 

Potocka, Madame la t!omte.sac Arthur de, 
helle^ocur de Comte de Worouzotl*, by the 
Baroness de Blome. 

’I’he following kdios were afterwards jire- 
sented to Her Majestv ;— 

Atox,„„b,, B.„. Mi» 

Alsager, Mrs. U.Countess of Eldon 

Biddulph, Mrs. R.Mrs. Biddulph 

Bruce, Mni. C.Duchess of Hamiitun 

Bruce, Miss C..licr motiiur, Mrs. C. Bruce 

Rankes, Mrs G.Cunnlu^s of Falmouth 

Buchanan, Mrs. A., on mar. .Laily Canning 
Blacker, Miss, & Miss J. .Clss. Huntingdon 

Bulkclcy, .Mrs.Lady C. Fast 

j “**lnon,Hop. Mrh..her motlier, litidy Byron 
V Uffnrd, Baroness tie Dow. 1 aidy tie Cbtibnl 


Clerk, I^ady.Countess of Man^tieltl 

Clerk, Miss, and Miss 1.Lady Clerk 

Clayton, Miss B.... Countess of Charlemont 
Carleton, Miss...her mother, Mrs. Carleton 

Coliingwood, Miss.I.ady M. Moiick 

Dickson, Mrs. L.lauly G. Murray 

Dickson, Mrs. W, .Viscountess Foriies 

Dickson, Miss, & Miss H. .Mrs. W Dickson 
,, , r I /•'« ( her mother. Marchioness 

Douglas, r.ady G. j Qu 4 .pn 8 berrv 

Dash wood, Mrs.Hon. Ijadv Dashwood 

Dunlop, Airs, of Craigton. .Dui^i. Somerset 
Duncombe, Lady 1,... Countess of Galloway 

East, l.ady C.Countess of Plymouth 

Evans, Miss. A. Miss A.. Ctmntess of Surrey 

Earle, Mrs. W.Alarch. of I,ansdowne 

Krskine, Aliss, A AIis^ J.Lady Afosley 

Etwood,Mr->. .hersister,Airs. II. Elphinstonc 

Fnuntaine, Aliss.Airs. H. Storv 

Franklanil, Airs. C.. her mo. Lady F. Russell 

Fawcett, Airs. I,.Mrs. 11. Mory 

(lurdoij. Airs.Coiuitt s.s of Albemarle 

(wiosrenor, l,atlies M. & E.. (‘tss. Grosvenor 

Hall, Lady.l.ady F. Howard 

Harrison, Airs.Lady Knig'itiey 

Halton, Mrs. & Aliss.Lady F. Kgortoh 

Hill, Mis-,. Countess of Albeinark* 

Hay, r.'idy 'P.Taidy Byron 

Hepburn,'LadV Jt . Hon. Mrs. I'lojte 

Hayter. Mrs. iV. (i . March. Lanaiiownc 

Jolifte, Ij-tdy.Airs. B. Paget 

Kenicys, Lsuly.Countess of Simcy 

l.nngvlaU', Hon. Mrs. ) TadvPetre 

Langdale, Aliss, and Miss E. t ' • ^ 

Lister, f.adv 'P.Airs. Villiers 

Alannsell, ilon. Alr.s., on i 
being raised to the rank ^l.ady Knightlcy 
i>f a viscount’s daughter > , 

Mauns'ell, Aliss.. her mo. Hon. Mrs. AInnnscll 
AlilloHjVisctss on mar... Lntly AI. Thompson 
Marjorioanks, Aliss A. )A£rs. E. Marjori- 
Alai^oribanks, Miss II. \ banks 

Miles, Miss E.her mother, Mrs. Miles 

Mildmay. Miss M.Airs. G. Mildinay 


Mackenzie, laidy A. 
on marri.ige 


her sister, I^dy M. 
Thompson 


Alerewether, Airs-March, of Lamsdowne 

Neale, Aliss K. V. .her mother, Mrs, Farrer 

Otway, Aliss M. S.laidv Otway 

Pakihglon, Mrs.l>ady H. Clive 

Pelre, Hon. Airs. E.Countess, of Surrey 

Pevlon, Airs,, on mar., her mo. latdyC. East 

Rivers, I.ady.Lady Stephenson 

Rivers, Alias, & Miss A.Ijudy Rivers 

Ropton, I,ady E.Countess of Eldon 

Keynardson, AlissE. 1$. .Airs. B. Reynardsou 

Stewart, Lady C.Countess of tlalloway 

Sutton, Muss'A. M. .her mo. Mrs N. Sutton 

Smyth, lion. Mrs.liadv E. Smyth 

Scott, Mrs... .her mother, l.ady M. Stanley 
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Smith, Miss F..her mother, Lady £. Smith 

Sudeley, Lady.Lady M. Stanley 

Scott, Lady A.Countess of Beauchamp 

Sykes, Aliss.Countess of Albemarle 

Starr, Mrs. .1. L.March, of Normanby 

Strutt, Mrs.her mother, Mrs. Otter 

Tei|(amouth I<ady- .March. otCholmoiideiey 
Thompson, La^ M.... Countess of Morion 
Tracy, Hon. Miss F. ) their mother, l.ady 
Tracy, Hon. Miss H. ) Sudeley 

Tysaen, Mrs. D.Mrs. H. Storey 

Thistlethwayte, Miss..Mrs. Thi«tllethwayte 
Throckmorton, Miss.. .March, of Normanby 
Vere, Misses S. 11. & H.ll.. Lady E. ll.Verc 
AVinchester, March.of. .Countess Darlington 

Walpole, Mrs. F.Lady M. Best 

it^nne, Miss C. .her mu. Mrs. C. E.Wynne 
\wtsoii, Lady, A I.ady F. ..Ctss. Plymouth 

Windham, l.ady S.l.ady C. ^ermyn 

Wutheii, Ijadv K .. I.ady A. M. Courteney 
Ward, Mrs. I*.......Countes> of Itoseherry 

Ilev .Hiijestv afterwards jjavc audience to 
the Earl of Belfjbl. the Eari of Albemarle, 
the I'iclil-ufBcer in W'uitin;', and the Captain 
(it the Cuuid. 

3. —The Queen hold a Privy Council at 
Butkin^'liam Palace ; .ludiences to the 
Marquis of Ijaiisdoivne and Viscount ^Icl- 
buurne; and in tile aticriiooii, accouqianied 
by a numerous suite, honoured the exhibi¬ 
tion of the Royal Academy with a visit, utui 
afterwards took an uirii^i' in an open cairiage 
ill the fmrkb. 

4. —Court at Buckingham Pahiiv for the 
reception of 11 Ls Imperial Hijjeness the He¬ 
reditary (Iraml Duke of llussia.and ll.U.H 
Priiice'l'rederick Henry ot the Netherlands. 
Audience granted to Viscount Melbourne. 

fl, Sunday.- 11. It. If. the Duchess of Kent 
and l.u(ly Fior.i itastings attended divine 
service at the t^linpel-royal. S(. .Tamisi's. Her 
Maje.sty, attended by the Marchioness of 
Norm iiiby, the Him. Miss l.ibler, ami Ba¬ 
roness I^elixcn, took an airing in the parks in 
an ojien carriage and tour. 

<1. —Audience was given to Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne. Her Majesty afterwards rode out 
on horseback. 

.7. Audioncesgiveii to Viscount Melbourne 
and Lord ,1. llusscll. 

a.—The Duke of Wolliiigton, and. after- 
wards. Sir It. Petl, hail audiences of Her 
Majesty, 

o’.— Audiences were granted to Viscounts 
Melbourne and Ilowu-k. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Sir It. Peel had audiciiees of the 
Queen. Sir It. Peel utlerwards visited (he 
Duke of W'ellinglon at Apsley House. His 
(Irace returned with Sir R diert to Bucking- 
inghaiii Palace, on leaving which His tlrace 
attended a meeting at Sir Robert’s in White¬ 
hall Ciurdens. 

T.ll.H. the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge gave a slat? dinner ut Cambridge 
House to the Hereditary Clraiul Duke of 
llussiaand Prince I'Vedk. Henry of the Ne¬ 
therlands. After tile dinnerparty there was 
a concert: the company wore court dresses. 

10.—Audiences were given to Viscount 
Melbourne and Lord J. jiussell. Her Ma¬ 
jesty gave her first state ball for this season. 


The Queen, after dancing with the Here¬ 
ditary Grand Duke of Russia and Prince Fre« 
derioK Henry of the NetherlaodB,^^ danced in 
quadrilles during the night with the follow¬ 
ing noblemen :—Earl Mulgrave, Marquis 
Douglas, Prince Dolgoroncicy, the Earf of 
March, and Karl Bruce. Reels were danced 
in the north ball-room the last dance but one. 
Her Majesty danced the lust quadrille with 
his Imperial Highness the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Russia. 

11. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of her Maje.sty. The Queen honoured the 
Italian Oiiera-house with her presence, ac> 
cuiiipanicd by H R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

12, Sunday_Her Majesty and her august 

mother attended divine service in the Cha¬ 
pel-royal, ,.t. James's. The sermon was 
preached by the Her. Dr. Maddy from St. 
JMatthew, c. xi.. v. 20, 29. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Povah, tlie les- 
sons by the Rev. Mr. Packman, and the 
altar bcrvice by the Sub-dcan and the Rev, 
Messrs, Povah and Packman. Tlie musical 
service, AVnc//w, and cummandments were 
Travers in F. The anthem was “ God is 
gone up” (Croll). 31r, J, B. Sale presided 
at the organ. 

13—The Mirquis of Norraanbv, Viscount 
Aloiliouriie, and l.ord .1. Uusscfl had audi¬ 
ences of the Qiu>eii. Her Majesty afterwards 
rode out on liorseback attendeii as usual; and 
ill tile evening gave a concert in which Sig¬ 
nori ’rnniliiji'ini, Iiublacbe, and Kubini, Mes- 
daines GIi^i, Pcrsiatii, and Madlle. Garcia 
performed. 

14.— Viscount Melbourne bad an audience 
of the Queen. The infant daughter of Ijord 
and the late l.ady J. Russell was christened 
in Ihtckinghum Palace by the Rev. Lord 
AVriotliesley Russell, Her Majesty standing 
sponsor. The ceremony was performed in 
the saloon in the iiresence of Her Majesty, 
II R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Ijord J. Rus¬ 
sell, the Marchioness of Lansdowne, Earl 
Spencer, laidy Georgina Russell, llou. Miss 
l.istcr, the JVlarchioiiess of Normanby, l.ady 
F. Hastings, Hon. Miss Anson, Miss Davis, 
Baroness Lefaxen, Karl of Uxiiridge, Lord 
Byron and the lion. C. A. Murray. The 
font of silver gill formerly belonged to Geo. 
III. A ilejfunf was afterwards served, to 
which all present at the ceremony remained 
except Lord J. Russell 

The Diicho'S of Gloucester had aj^nd as¬ 
sembly at Gloucester House, to wbi^ alarge 
Hirty of the nobility wore invited to have tfie 
tunour^if meeting Her Majesty. The Queen 
arrived shorllv before 11 o’clock, accompa- 
iiieil by II.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and 
attended by Lady Po'tman, Hon, Miss An¬ 
son, Hon. Mrs. G. Otiiipbell, F.'irl of Ux¬ 
bridge, I.ord Jlynn, Sir R. Gtway,and Lord 
A. Paget. l.ady F. llasliiigs was in waiting 
on the Duchess of Kent, Her Majestv was 
rweivod in the eiiirance-hall by Lady C. 
l.egge, lady-in-waiting 'Oii the Uuchesa of 
Gloucester, and Sir S. G, Himpns. 

His Imperial Highness tne Bereditwy 
Grand Dulce of Russia arrived immediately 
after the Queen, accompanied by Prince Fra. 
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ilerick Henry of the Nethei-landsi, and attend. 
^ by Viscount Tonrington and Count OrlofT. 

15. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. 

16 . —Viscount Melbourae and I^ord Hill 
had audiences of Her Majesty. 

17 . —The Duchess of Gloucester visited 
Her Majesty. The Marquis of Normanby 
and Viscount Melbourne had audiences. The 
Queen, attended by Lady Portonan, took a 
drive in the Park in an open carnal and 
four. Her Miyes^, accompanied by U.U H. 
the Duchess of Kent, honoured the Italian 
Opera-house with her presence. Lady F. 
Hastings was in waiting on the Duchess of 
Kent. 

18. —The Queen held a Court at Buckinjg. 
ham Palace to receive an Address to the 
Throne from the Corporation of the city of 
Dublin, praying the protection of thmr rights 
and privileges in reference to the Irish Cor¬ 
poration Bui.- Her Majesty gave audiences 
to the Earl of llchester, Viscount Melbourne, 
and Lord J. Russell. 

The Queen rode out on horseback attended 
as usual 

IS), Sunday.—Her Majestjr and her august 
mother attended divine service in the Cha- 
pel-royal, St. James’s. The scimon was 
preached by the Bisho)) of Londiui, who took 
nis text from 1 st John, c. iii.,v. 24. The 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr Barham; 
the lessons by the Rev. Mc.>sr 8 . Haden and 
Packman, the altar service by the Biithop of 
London. The musical service was Bovee in 
C; the chant, Sanctm^ and commandments 
were Sale’s ; the anthem, “ l^et God aiise,” 
(Green) was sung by Messrs. W'vlde, Horn- 
castle, and Bradbury. Mr. J. B. Sale pre¬ 
sided at the organ. 

r.ord Hill had an audience of the Queen. 

Her Majestv, attended by I.ady Poitnian, 
ti/ok an airing 111 an open carriage and four 

20.—The Earl of Minlo and Viscount 
Melbourne had an audiemeof the Queen. 
Her Majesty rode out on horseback attended 
as usual. 

21 _Viscount Melbourne and laird Hill 

had audiences of Her M^esly. The Queen 
rude out on horseback attended as usual; and 
in the evening honoured the Italian Opera- 
house with her presence. 

22 —The Queen held a levee at St. James's 
Palace which was very numerously attended 
His Imperial Highness the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Rus'iia, accompanied by Pi ince Fre¬ 
derick Hen^ of the Netberliiids, and at¬ 
tended by Viscount Torrlngton anckOount 
Oriofi'eame to the levee and entered the Pa¬ 
lace by the Colour Court. The Dukes of 
Sussex and Cambridge were also present. In 
the diplomatic circle the following presenta¬ 
tions to Her Majesty took place 

Count Aujnste Potozky and M. Hamec, 
Councillor of State to His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, by Count Poxzo ai 
Borgo, the Bushian Ambassador. 

Miyor Van Buren, son of the Presiilent of 
the United States, Mr. C. Hughes, Anieri- 
can Charge d’Afiaires nt the Court of Stock¬ 
holm ; the Bishop ot Vermont apd Mr. Sin- 


S leton, of South Carolina, by Mr. Stevenson, 
le American Minister. 

The Marquis de Breme, a Piedmontese 
nobleman, by Count dc Pullon, the Sardinian 
Minister. 

The Marquis Paul d’Adda (Chamberlain 
of the Emperor of Austria), the Marquis 
IJtta MocUgnani, both from Milan, and 
Chamberlain to the Enlperor; and the Princes 
Charles and Joseph Poniatowski. from Flo¬ 
rence, by M. Humnielauer, Austrian Charge 
d’Affaires. 

M. C. M. de Lima, Attache to the Bra¬ 
zilian Legation at St. Petersburgh, by the 
Comnian^ur Marques Idsboa, the Brazilian 
Charge d*Affaires. 

Count M. dc Gneiae 8 au,a Prussian noble¬ 
man, by Baron Werther, the Prussian Charjc 
d’ASkires. 

General I>np^, of New Granada, by M. 
Garro, the Mexican Minister. 

Mr. B. Mary, Belgian Chared*Affaires 
at the Court or His Grecian Majesty; and 
Mr. K Con wav. Secretary of His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, by M. Van dc 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister. 

At the entrdc, tlic Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presented to the Queen the Report of 
tlie National Society lor 18311 for the educa¬ 
tion of the poor in the principles of the esta¬ 
blished church. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
were jiresciited to the Queen:— 

Earl o( Caledon, on coming to his title, hy 
liord Stuart de Rothesay. 

Kail of Listowell, on being invested witli 
the Order of Nt. Patrick, and on being ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Admiral of the Province of 
Munster, hy the Marquis of Normanby. 

Earl of Charlemont, to kiss hands on his 
appointment to the Lord Lieutenancy of the 
county of Tyrone, by l,ord Melbourne, 
land T. de Malihide, by liOrd Morpeth. 
Bishop of Elphin, by the Ahp. ot Armagh. 
Hon. F. Craven, liy the Earl of Craven. 
Hon. K. Fetre, bv the Karl of Surrey, 
laird Leigh, on licing created a peer, by 
Lord Shelburne. 

Sir F, Shuckburgh, Bait.. Deputy-IJeut., 
by the Right Hon. Sir G. Gusoley. 

Lord .f. Butler, by laird Ormonde, 
laird Clements, by tlie Earl of Charlemont. 
Earl of iVfayo, by the Earl of Shaftesbiity. 
Sir T. Butler, 'Bart., by the Marquis of 
Ormonde. 

Hon. H. Chulmondeley, by Viscount Com- 
bertnere. 

The Rev. C. Cator, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Right H(hi. the Lord Mayor, to present hb 
sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral on 
thefirat Sunday in Easter term before the 
laird Ma^or, the Judges, the Aldermen, and 
Corporation of the city of Lotidon. 

Dr. Burke, by Viscuimt Dunconnon. 

Mr. D. Selby, by Vi>count Howick. 
Lieut.-Gen. C. Kgertun, on apjpoint- 
ment to the 89th Regiment, by laird Hill. 

Mr. C. H. C. Piowden, by l.ieut.-Gen. 
Sir (>. Austin 

M r. Payiiter, the Hmh Sheriff of Surrey, 
hy Lord Arden, Lord-iaeut. of the countj. 
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Mr. Selby, hv Viscount Ilowick. 

Mr. F. L. Price, on his appointment to Her 
Mmeaty's lIon.Corp8 of Genttemen-at-Arms, 
by Ijord Foley. 

Mr. Waller, Secretary of Lemlion at Brua- 
aels, on his return from abroad, by Viscount 
Palmerston. 

Mr. C. Lane, by the Dean of Hereford. 

Mr. S. Smith, by the Bishop of Llaudaff. 
Mr. J. Stuart, on his appointment as 
Queen’s Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. J. Wilson, by his brother, the Lonl 
Mayor. 

liir. Milne, Commissioner of Woods aivl 
Works, by Sir B. Stephenson. 

Mr. L. Thompson, bv Viscount Milton. 

Mr. £. M. Archibald, by the hlarnuis of 
Normanby. _ 

Mr. Hodgson, by Her. H. Counter, B.D. 
IwKird C. tiordon, 42nd Highlanders, by the 
Earl De Lawarr. 

Lord Bingliam, by the J.ordCban»berlaiii. 
Bishop ofKUdare, bv Viscount Eastnor. 
Lord Delamcre.bv Viscount Coinbermere. 
Capt. Egerton, Klfle Brigade, by Sir P.Cl. 
Egertun. , . „ 

Xord St. John, by Vice-Admiral hir R. 
Hussey. ,, _ 

T.orri Rodney, by Sir C. Morgan. Bart. 

Earl of March, by the Duke of Richmond. 
Hun. R. Curaon, jun., on his return from 
abroad, by the Hoiu IL Ourjcou, bis father, 
Hon. Capt. Blackwood, ItN., by tlie Rt. 
Hon. Sir .T. Graham. 

Hon. W. R. ('tdborne, by his father, I..ord 
Culborne. , , 

Sir S. Graliam, bv Col. Sir A. Ikalrymple. 
Sir D. Brewstoi, K.H., by l.ord laius- 
doa no. 

liieut. C. E. l.aw, on his appointment to 
the Rifle Brigade, by his father, the lion. 
C. l.aw. M.P. 

I/ieut. G. 0'Bryen0ttley,6thRegt.Bcn. 
gal Native Inflintrv, by Sir J. C. Hobbouse. 

Sir n. Coraptor, late Chief Justice of Bom¬ 
bay, on his i-etuin from Indi-i by Sir J. Holi. 
houae. 

Sir R- Mowbray, K.H., by Vice-Adni. Sir 
R. Hu-ssey, K.C.B. 

Cornet lion. W. S. Cotton, 7th Hussars, 
bv the Marquis of .Vnglescy. , 

■ Rev. ,1. C. B. Warren, A.M., by the Lord 

Bishop of I.ondon. . _ _ _ • * j 

Rev. C. Woodwaid,B.C.L., appointed Co¬ 
lonial Chaplain for Australia, by the Marquis 

*’^flev!"j."c^les, by Bishop of Winchrater. 

I.ord Jocelyn uiKin going on service to 
India, by Ixird Uxbridge. ^ 

Capt. Powell, R.N.,by the Earl of Minto. 
Lord Dunboyne, by Marquis of Ormonde. 
Imrd Colbome, on being created a peer, by 

Viscount Melbourne. • . , , , 

Lord PuTtman, on hisanpointm^t as Lord- 
Lieut, of the county of Somerset, by Visct. 

**Commnder Hon. P. Pelham, by the Earl 

^^Smmander Hon. J. Denmam, R.N.,by 

S. Carew, by Earl of Huntingdon. 


Rev. W. Temple, bv Lord J. Bussell. ^ 

Rev. R. W. Wbitford, Assistant Chaplain 
at Madras, on his departure for India, by the 
Lord Bishop of Ijoniion. 

Principal Haldane, D.D., St. Mary’a, St. 
Andrew’s, by Lord Melville. 

Archdeacon Venables, by the Dean of He¬ 
reford. 

Rev. J. Davis, by Lord Saltoun. 

Rev. R. Knox, by Viscount Northlattil. 

Lord de Freyne, by Viscount Melbounie. 
Rev. Dr. Bowles, on being appointed Chaji- 
lain to H.B.H. the Dnke of Sussex, by 
H It If. the Duke of Sussex. 

Mr. Robertson, of Inahes, by LordGlcneq^. 
hir. Murray, of Broughton, by the Hon. 
Capt. Spencer, R.N. 

Mr. C. Bruce, by the Duke of Richmond. 
Mr. Boeder, Bengal Engineers, by Sir J. 
Hobhuuse. 

Mr. .J. L. Pennefather, bsrrister-at-law, by 
Viscount Lismore. 

Mr. B. Burke, by tiic Marquis of Ely. 

Mr. Wright, by the Ui»^t Hon. F. Shaw. 
Mr. M. Martin, to present hja official work 
on tile “ Statistics of the Colonic, of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire,” by I.ord Glenclg. 

Mr. Hanhain. by the Earl of Ilchester. 

Capt. Middleton, Rifle Brigade, by Col. 
Brown. 

Liout.-Col. Austen, K.IL, by I.icut.-Ctcn. 
Sir T. M‘Mahon, Bart. 

Mr. Davidson, High Sherifl* of Northum¬ 
berland, bv I.ord Prudluie. 

Mr. A. Lainbart. bv I.ord Oranmon*. 

Mr. J. Forbes, by the Marquis of Win- 
clie,ter. 

Mr. C. Antrobus, bv the Hon. E. Stewart. 
Mr. Greenfield, High-shiiifffbr Anglesea, 
l)v I.orii G Somerset. 

‘ Mr. Vernon, by Lord W. Vernon. 

Mr. Ann. slev. President of the Medical 
Boaid, Madras, bv l.ieut.-Gcn. the Hon. 
Sir F. G’Callaghun, G.C.B., on his return 

ftom India. _ ..... 

Mr. .1. T. Lyne. by the Ri{^t Hon. F. 
Shaw, M.P. , 

Mr. V. Jackson, by the Marquis of Slip. 
Mr. W. P. Hunter, by Mr. A. Mackin- 
non, M.P. 

Mr. Beech, by the Earl of Lichfield. 

Mr. S. Saunders, Her Majesty's Consul m 
Albania, by Viscount Palmerston. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, M.P., by Lord J. 
Russell. , . , 

Mr. K. Plunkett, on being appointed a 
(ientlen^ of Her Mmesty’s Privy Chamber, 
bv the ifflrl of E'lngall. 

' Mr. Pollen, bv Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Mr. Townelfiv, by the Duke of Norfolk. 
Mr. D. S Ker, by the Marquis of Ijondon- 
derry* 

Air. Moreton,by the lion. W. Her^t. 
Mr. A. I.eslie, on appointment to the 8th 
or King’s Own Regt. by Major-Gen. Sw J. 
Buchan. ^ 

Mr. W. Ram.say, by Viscount Eartnor. 

Mr. H. Walters, Bengal OvU ^ice, on 
return from India, by Sir J. Hobbouse, Bt. 

Mr. Thovts, Iligh-sheriff of the county ct 
Berks, by tie Marquis of Downshice. 
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Mt. H. F. 'Wood, by tbe Marquis of Iaiis* 

Mr- VT.'MelviUe, by the Earl of Roaalyn. 

* Mh Huasey, Royal Archers, by his father, 
Sir Hussey. 

%[r. B. Bonfil, by Lieut.-General A. 
Brooke, K.C.B. 

G. S. Newbigf^ng, A.IH*, M.D., by the 
Earl of Minto. ' 

Mr. F. Sberulan, by Marquis Nortntnby. 
Mr> H. St. Leger, by the Hun. £. Butler. 
Mr. F. Grant, by the Marquis of Granby. 
Mr. R. Lascelles, by Sir C. Morgan, Bt. 
Mr. B. F Maitland, on his return from 
Canada, by the Bishop of' Llandaff*. 

Mr. jl. Bourne, Royal Dublin Militia, by 
Lieut.-Gen. lArd Bloomfield. 

Mr. Straubenzee, by Hon. Mr. Wrottea- 
ley. 

Mr. T. G. Knox, by Viscount Castleroagb. 
Mr. Boddin^un, by JLord Holland. 

Lieut. Buk^, Royal Engineers, by Sir F 
Mulcaster. 

Ensign F. Somerset, 33rd Regt., by Lord 
F. Somerset 

i> Farrant, attached to Her Majesty's 

Jmssipn in Persia, on his return, by Viscount 
Palmerston. 

Mr. £. B Rar, by the Right Hon. SirH. 
Hardinge, K.C.B., M.P. 

Mqior Marshall, 91st Regiment, on pro¬ 
motion, by General Sir R. Ferguson. 

Mr. Trafford, by the Hon. 11. B. Wilbra- 
ham. 

Mr. Hulton, on his rc-appointmcnt as con¬ 
stable of Lancaster Castle, by Loid Lilfoid. 

Capt. Lord C. Paget, R.N., on promotion, 
by the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Capt. S. Price, R.N^, by Sir Jl. Price, Bt. 
Mr. laibalmondierc, 33rd Regt., by Gen. 
Sir E. Paget. 

Mr. N. r. Leader, by the Hon. E. Butler, 
Mr. K. Tab, by Lor4 Radstock. 

Capt. S. Nicholson, ^th R^t., by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir T. Arbuthiiot, K.C B. 

Capt. Kelso, on promotion, by Lieut.-^ol. 
Arbuthnot, 72nd Highlands. 

Capt. Crosbie, 2nd Bide Brigade, by bis 
fhthcr, Gen. Kir J. Crosbie, G C.B. 

Capt. C. Svmonds, on embarking for New 
Zealmid, by flir W Syinonds. 

Capt. Edwardii, 08th Regt., by Ueut- 
Gen. Anderson, C.B. 

Capt. W. Hones, by the Earl of Stamford. 
Capt. J. S. Hodsoii, 12th Bengal R<^ , by 
his father Gen. Hodson, Col. of the King’s 
Own Infantry. 

Cant. L. Fawcett, 55tb Regt., liWGen. Sir 
W. H. Clinton, G C B. and G.C.U. 

Capt. Martin, 76th Regt., by Sir B. Mar¬ 
tin. 


Lieut. J. T. Daniell, Bengal Army, by 
Maipr-General Sleigh, C.B. 

• Laeut. G. Fisher, 1st Bengal Regt., by 
Gen. Hudson, Col. of Ki ig’s Own Infantry. 

Dr. R Henley, Staii.Surgeon,by General 
CaUandar. 

Dr. Cox, on his return from Naples, by 
ffir E. Dlsbrowe. 

Alderman Hyndman, of Dublin, by the 
Bight Hm. F. Shair, M.P. 


Mr. S. Grace, Deputy-Ideut. of the County 
ol Sussex, by Sir J. Hamilton, Bart. 

Mr. Blackett, M.P. fur South Northutn> 
berland, l^Viscount llowick. 

Mr. j. Wheble, C^t. Royal Berks Militia, 
by his father, Mr. Wneble.’ 

'Mr. K. Disney, by Viscount Maynard. 

Mr. y. Tuthili, Queen's Dragoon Guards, 
by Col. Sir R. Armstrong, C.B. 

Mr. Wedderburn, 2nd Life Guards, by 
Colonel Greenwood. ’ 

Major E. W. Drewe, bv Lieut-Gen. Sir 
C. Halkett. * « 

liieut. Rodney, on his appointment to the 
Scotch Fusileer Guards, by Lord Rodney. 

Lieut-Gen. Travers, by the Marquis of 
Thomond. 

Capt. Dolphin, Rifle Brigade, by Sir P. G. 
Egerton, Bart. 

Mr. C. Boiler, M.P., by the Right Hon. 
T. I*. Courtenay. 

Mr. G. J. Knox, by Viscount Northland. 
Capt. W. F. Hulton, 3d Royal Lancashire 
Mihtia, by I>ord l.ilford. 

Ideiit. Fitzhugh, Grenadier Guards, by 
Col. l.ambert. 

Mr. K. Wheble, Ensign Royal Berks Mi¬ 
litia, by his father, Mr. Wheble. 

Mr C. T. Stanley, by his brother, Capt. 
E. Stanley, R N. 

Ml. .T.” Maxwell, Yoikshire Hussars, by 
Earl de Gre\. 

Ml. T. Ilartihon, bv Capt. the Hon. W. 
H Percy, R N. ‘ 

Ml. ,1. Taylor, British i'ayniiister in Han¬ 
over, by tlie'lliglit Hon. Sii H. Patiiell. 

Capt. C. Verekei, on pioniotion, by Visit, 
Goit 

Capt. C Seymour, Scots I'lisileer Guards, 
on promotion, by Col. Sir J. Hope. 

Lieut.-Col. Kc.imhy, on appointment to 
command the Queen’s Drag Guards, Lieut.- 
Col. S, Camiilwll, C.B., ILl’, 1st Foot; and 
Lieut.-Col. Cooke, C.B., by lArd HiU. 

Lieut.-Col. Puskc, Madias Army, on his 
return from India; and Brevet-Colonel W. 
Miles, Bombay Army, by Sir ,1. Hobhouse. 

Major G. M. Stevenson, Rifle Brigade, by 
Col. i^own, C.B. 

Capt. M. Hughes, 12th Regt. Bombay 
army, bv Gen. the lion. Sir C. Colville. 

Capt. .1. G. Richardson, Royal Marines, 
on return from foreign service, by Col.Win- 
grove, R.N. 

Major Bayley, East India Company’s Ser¬ 
vice, by Sir U. Jenkins, G.C. B. 

Mr. A. Oodd, 63d Regiment, by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Sussex. 

Lieut.-Gen. Kir P. Maitland, on his retun 
from Madras, by the Duke of Richmond, 

Mr, J. W'ood, on appointment as Chair¬ 
man of the Excise, by the Qhanctllor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr S. Floml, by Capt. Sir A. Green, R.N. 
Lieut.-Cul. Schreiber, on promotion, by 
Major-Gmieral Sleigh, C.B., Inspecting Ge¬ 
neral of Cavalry. 

liieut Stewart, SSd Begt., by Sir W. Pym. 
Mqjor Elliot, Adm. Sir H. Ueathcote, on 
returning firom Germany t Sir J. Law&rd, 
on being invested with the order of K.C.B.; 
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liord A. Bcauclerk, on leavinir the cominaud 
at Bevonporl, and Sir J. A. Gordon; Cap- 
Utnr Julius, J. F. Newell, on promotion and 
return from the Mediterranean, W. F. Ln- 
mdge, on receiving permtssiun to wear the 
Lauadled Cross o? San Fernando, IV’alde- 
ve on being appointed to the Revenge, E. 
Scott, on promotion, Nowies, on nomina¬ 
tion to C.B.; Commanders Halstead, Dunn, 
H. F. Peake, and Haultain; Lieuts. C Grey, 
on pnimution, T. I). Stewart, Mends, on ap 
pointment to the Blenheim, G, Snell, on ap- 

i iolntment to tAp Kite, Skipwith, J. O'Eeilly, 

K. Le Mesuri^ B. llaines, on return from 
India, and G. Spong, on return from the 
West Indies, by Lord Min to 
Major-Generals Frederick, C.1) , and Sand¬ 
wich, C.B , on prolhotion, and his being ap¬ 
pointed Companion of the Bath; Ca]>tains L. 
Maclean, M. White, on h>s return to India, 
G. A. Smith, H. Jacob. A. Younghusbund, 
J. Cooper ; IiieuteiiKiits W. Master, U. 
Woodward, II. P. Voulcs, and C. E. tioad, 
by Sir J. Hobhouse. 

IVIcssrs. Seymour, Fenton, G. 11. Comer, 
and A. Pellatt, by I,ord J. Ilusscll. 

Generals AVyndham, Sir W. Johnston, on 
promotion, Hull, C H., on promotion and aii- 
puintmcnt to Companion of the Bath, Sir J. 
Straton, on being appointed Colonel of the 
17 th Ijancers, Sliadlortli, on being appointed 
to the Board of General Ollhcrs, Sir J. Bu¬ 
chan, on being appointeil Colonel of the 9«ith 
Itegt., and Sir II. AVatson, on promotion; 
Majors Kelly and Spong, on promotion, by 
l,ord Hill. 

Lieuts. Uiddell, Grattan, A. S. L. Hay, 
and S. T. L. Nicholl, on his return from I'o- 
reien service, by Sir II. Vivian. 

Capt. Bidduinh, laeut.^AV. AT. Sniytii, 
and Afessrs. .1. Farrer and J. T. ( liilon', on 
their aiijiointiiieut, by Lor.l C'mnberinere. 

Capt. E. Stanley, on his pronwitioii and re¬ 
turn from India, and Mr. Fielden, by Lord 
" 

Captains Taj'lor and Jervis, Surrey Mi¬ 
litia, by Lord Arden. 

Cajit. Smith and Mr. C. Crewe, by Lieut.- 
Col. Badcock. 

Major Trevelyan, by Sir J. Maclean. 

Ijieut. H. Sniylhe, by Lord Boduev. 

Alajor J. Half, by Adm. Sir K. Cudrlngtou. 
Lieut. W. Hemes, 43rd laght Infantry, 
by Mr. Ilcriies. 

Mr. F. J. Moms, on bis return from 
India, by tbe Karl of Huntingdon. 

Capt. Trattbrd, King’s Cbesliirc Yeomanry 
Cuviiiry, by the lion. 11. B.Wilbraham. 

Lord W. Thynne, by the Karl of Cawdor 
Ensign K.Walker, Aladras army, by Lieut— 
Col. Sir C, Ilopkinson, C B. 

Lieut. H C. Mubs, East Devon Yeo¬ 
manry Cavalry, by Mr. E. N. Parker, M.P. 

Lieut.-Gen. Alarriutt, on promutiun, by 
the Hon. General Lygon. 

Capt. H. Purvis, Grenadier Guards, by 
Col. laimbcrt, Grenadier Guards, on jiro- 
motion. 

Col. Delap, on his appointment to the 
Colonelcy or the 1st Boyal Surrey Militia, 
bjr Lord Arden.’ 


Omellc. 04$^ 

Col Alat tin, on pnmio^on, by 1/HPd ^ 
merset. 

Col. Calvert, on being appointed aCoBiMs. 
nion of tiie Order of tbe Bath, by tfaa Euft of 
Limerick. ' 

Lieut.-Col. Cox, Madras armr, hr jUalqf- 

Getie-al Fraxer. 

CoL Sir J. M. Doyle, K.C.B., on rec^ir. 
ing the star of the Order, by the Marquis of 
Norinanbv, ' . 

Mr. Harvey, Deputy-Lieut. for Nor¬ 
folk, by tbe Right Hon. Afmor-General Sir 
H. llardinge, K.C.B., M.P. 

Col. Sir 11. Williams, on being invested 
with thb star of the Order of tbe Bath, by ’ 
Alajor-General Sir J. Savage. 

Col. Frec^tun, on his return from Spain, 
by Viscount Palmerston. 

Col. W. Barnett, on appointment to the 
Sth Di ogoon Guards, by Gen. Sir It. Fergii- 
hun, Al.P. 

Lieut. J. Homfray, 3d West York Mili¬ 
tia, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Barton. 

’J'hp Accountant-General of the Court of 
Chancery, by the Tiurd Ciiuncellor. 

Kii'iigh F.' Brockman Morley, 90th IJgfat 
Iniautt V, on his aiipuintment, by the Karbsif 
AIun>tcr. > 

Air. G. II, Bdinbridgc, Bombay Native 
Infantry, on his marriage, by Lieut. Cul. 
Harvey. 

l.icut..Cul. H, R. Hartley, by Lieut 
tJen. Lord F. Somerset. 

Mr. B. Doyne, Doputy-Liout. for the 
couiitj' of Buck-, b> the Marquis of Duwii- 
bhire. 

All. Batard, by Lieut.-Gen. SirR. Barton. 

Air. Savage, '91 st Regt., by the Earl of 
Cawdor. 

Lieut. J. Ewart, &5th Regt. of Bengal In- 
faiilry, by Sir R. Jenkins, G.C.B., M.P., 
Chairman of tbe East India Compuny. 

Capt. W. O'Connor, 25lh Regt., by Sir F- 
Campbell, K.C.B. ’ 

Air. J. Scott, East India Company's Me¬ 
dical Service, by the Earl of Bellabt. 

iJcut. Hicks, 60th Royal Rides, by Col. 

Sir W. Herries. 

Ijieut. Calley, 19th Regt., by Gen. Sir 11. 
Turner, G.C.l'l 

Lieut. A. Tod, 43nd Regt. of Aladras lii. 
fonlry, by Right Hon. l.ord J- Stuart Af.P. 

Major G. Higgins, Koval Artillery, on his 
promotion, by General Viscount Beresford, 
G.C.B. 

Cupt. Sir Le F. Scuhouse, on his appoint- 
mem to the command of Her M^jesty'8 ship 
lileuhem, by Sir J. Pcchcll. 

Capt.«ainthill, on his promotion and 
return trum foreign service, by Capt. the 
Hon. F. M. Bcrkel^, R.N. 

CuinmamL'r J. It. R.Webb, Her Aliyesty’s 
ship Ocean, on his apiioiniment, by Sir K. 

W. Otway, K.C.B., Cummander-in-Chief, 
SbeernessI « 

Lieut. Senhoum, R N., by Sir G. F. Sey¬ 
mour, U.N.. G.C.H., fnd C.B. 

Ensign Croiton, 77th R^t., on his appoint¬ 
ment, by Cui. Alaberly. 

Ensign Purvis, 52na Raiment, by Mq|or- 
Generai Sir A. Dickson. 
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Commander IT. Y. Huntly, on bia return 
horn AiHca, by yice>Adiuital Sir P. Camp* 
Wl, K.C.B 

S3—Ifae Queen beld a drawing-room 
at’ St. James’s Palace, in celebTation oi bsr 
Idmesty’a birth-d^. 

’The Yeomen Guard wore the corpnsction 
costume. 

The principal Knights of the several-Or¬ 
ders ofKnmhthood wore their respeetire dol¬ 
lars, and uie Cabinet Ministers, and the 
o&een of the BojaJl flfouE^oJd. appeared in 
thefiill dress costume. 

TIte Lord Chaucellor camp in state, at¬ 
tended by his Qiacebearer and pussebearer; 
and the other Equity Judges also wore their 
state robm. 

This birth-day rece|)tion was at onee nH<. 
merous, as nurked, and brilliant, the entire 
suite of state rooms being filled with the no¬ 
bility and gentry an hour after the doors 
were opened. 

State dinner parties, in honour of t^e day, 
were mven hr Viscount Melboumel IjCird 
Johq KU88ell,*Yi,couift Palmerston, and the 
Attomev-General. 

24.—Her Majesty received congratula¬ 
tory visits from their It. H. the Princess 
Ausmsta, the Duchess of Glocestcc, the Duke 
of Sussex, the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
brid«. 

The Queen, attended by the Hon. Miss 
Pitt, the Baroness Lehzcn, and Lord Alfred 
Paget, visited her Majesty the Queen Dow¬ 
ager at Marlborough-house. 

Viscount Melbourn and Jjord John Bus¬ 
sell had audiences ufber Majesty. 

Her Majraty the Queen I)uw&«r and 
suite arrived in three carriages, at half-past 
lour o’clock this afternoon, at MarlboroUgh- 
house, from Portsmouth, ilcr Mmesty was 
attended by the Countess of Shemeld, lady 
in waiting; the Hon. Miss Hudson and 
Ron. Miss Mitchell, Maids of Honour in 
waiting; Earl Howe, Earl and* Countess 
Denbigh, Rev. J. R. Wood, the Hon. Capt. 
Curnon, and Sir D. Davis. 

The Queen gave a state ball this evening 
at Buckingham Palace. 

In. the south yellow drawing-room a move¬ 
able orchestra was erected lor a quadrille 
band; over the orchestra was suspended a 
laige cut glass chandelier, l-lve cut glass 
chandeliers, and a number of candelabra and 
branches, illuminated this room in the most 
brilliant manner. On the arrival of the com¬ 
pany they were uahei-ed into the adjoining 
room, the grand saloon, and on either side of 
the saloon. The north yellow drawing-room 
was also pigepared for danreing.' Both ball¬ 
rooms contained canopies of rich yellow satin, 
lined with white, embroidered with fiowers, 
and trimmed with silver bullion fringe. Be. 
nbath these canopies were placed seats for 
her Mgiesty and her Royal and illustrious 
visitors. 

The Heture Gallwy was thrown otien, and 
the valuable Collection, selected chieny from 
the Flemish, Dutch, and English schoou, ex¬ 


hibited 
ous pauititHjis 

l«dy,'* RpntbnAi^; ** ktip* 

Side,” Vandyke; CtftkkTw « 

Cqyp; ** Cymoh and XphiffiNiia/f Bhr Jiiihua 
^^yxtolds; ** Blin.^ Mas'a Sir JElavM 

Wilkie; »Interiorthe 
xoffiini, “ The -Veniwli 

“ Heme Fair,” ** ikutdJ 

Bbors,” Ostade; “SbipbutlUraiidliisWiik^” 
Rembrandt; “ MetTiBgi* of St. Chitberine,” 
Vandyke j *♦ Interior of a Convent,” Gra- 
jiet; ” The Hay-firid/’Wouvremani. 

Groups in marble of ”,the P.artlDg of Hec¬ 
tor and Andromariie,’* 4itd ^ Venus reclin¬ 
ing,” together with other worirs of sculpture, 
were placed at one end of the gallery, 

A profusion of fiuweting shrubs and pldnts 
decorated the marble-hall and the grand 
staircase; they were tastefully arranged on 
the steps and lu the various niches. 

Refreshment^ were served to the company, 
during the evening, in the Uirone-room. 

Ibe Band of tne Grenadier Guards at- 
tendeil in the marble hall, and performed 
favourite selections during the evening. 

The ball was lined by me Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

The company began to arrive about half¬ 
past nine o'clock. 

'Phe Princess Sophia Matilda arrived at 
ten o'clock. The Duke of Sussex nnd the 
Duchess of Gloccster, attended by Lady C. 
Somerset and Sir S. Higgins, followed soon 
afierwards. 

The Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia 
arrived at halt-past ten o’clock, accompanied 
by Prince Frederiik Henry of the Nether¬ 
lands, and attended by Visct. 'rornngton 
and Count Orlotl'. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, came 
attended by Miss Kerr, Baron Kncscbcck, 
and Col. Jones. 

Their Royal Highnesses were received in 
the iJarble hall by the Hon. Miss S^ng 
Rice, Hon. Mrs. George Campbell, Hon. 
Col. Csvendish, and Lord Alfred Paget, who 
eonducted the Roval party to the north hall- 
room, where her Majesty received her illus¬ 
trious visitors. The Queen, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent, the Prince and 
Princess of Leiningen, and her Royal guests, 

I iassed through the grand saloon to the large 
lall-room. Her Majesty was attended by 
the Ladies in Waiting, the great nfiicers of 
state, the principal officers of the household, 
and Masters Cowell, Cavendish, Chichester, 
and Wemyss, Pages of Honour. 

Her Mgjesly opened the ball in a quadrille 
with his Imperial Highness the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Russm. The Queen danced 


the second quadrille with Ms Royal Highness 
Prince Frederick Henry of the Nethermnds. 

The Duke of Wellington and other noble¬ 
men present wore tUe collars of their respec¬ 
tive orders of knighthood. ^ 
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I ,'tiihm Ml»n HiiutikO^^ Cbargd At- 

6f wMre «3EI%hkM 

IBvM «if Cftte%lndM wnt m VHM- 
* UtaOuir* fSw StftM of tliMe 

ih^en ^ Stsi^tliiiod Bud tlm Ritaad mi4 
ioncl or tlie.O^er of tbe Chcrtor. the Uetter 
■plOndUQT Mt in ditnapnda. 

fin Koyal a^nesB Piiaeo Frodoridk 
MieoTf of tb« McurarkDdt doncod IhO 6 »«t 
quadnUe wicb tte JPrtocon AugvM^ of €tua>- 
bvldk^B 

weippwrt's QuadifUe Btod in tln^ largo 
balUrooiO perfiffinod (huing tin night toe 
** Moacow, and Lditbinett*’ wnlteee, and 
the ** Muaicevite’' q^uadril^ exprestt^ ir- 
rantged for the balL 

At one o'doek the Queen entered the 
(Unmg.nran, wbeire Bup]ier was served on 
tables cxtendii^ round three sidda of the 
room. 

The beaufet of p|old plate at the end of the 
oparinicnt contained a nnniber Of the finest 
shiehU ami salvers, and the most beautHul 
t.inLanls and cups in the Koval collection, 
ilhiininatod by gold candelabra and scuntes, 
and leflected by a very large mirror at tlie 
back of the bideboard. 

The suppor-rooni nas hung with a senes 
of full-lciif^h noitraits. In the niiotUe was 
a jiortrait of Geo. IV., in the rojies of the 
Order of the Garter, by Sir TbOmnS I^aw- 
rence. This poi trait was hung between those 
of Geo. III. and his Contort, Queen Char¬ 
lotte, both by Gainsborough. The other 
paMitings were those nl George JI., by Ram¬ 
say ; of Queen (\irohne, his Consort, by Sir 
Godfrey Kncllcr, of Frederick PnnCfe of 
Wales (1742), by Vanloo, and of Augusta, 
his Consort, also by Vanloo. 

Her Majesty returned to the ball-room 
after supper. 

26th —Her Mnje&tv the Queen Dowager, 
attended by the t^untess of Mayo, visited 
the Queen at Buikingham Palace. 

The Marquis of Normanby and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences of fier Majesty. 

* The Queen, accompanied by her U'oyal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent and their 
Serene Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Leiningen, honoured the Italian Opera- 
house with tbeir presence. 

Sir James Clark was in attendance during 
the week, in consecpiencc of the indispositiun 
of Prince Fdwaid, the younger son or Prince 
Leiningen. The young prince is much 
better. 

Sunday, 26.—Her Miycstv and her august 
mother attended Divine service in the Cha- 
pel-i^yal, St. James’s. Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, and the Princess Augusta, 
also attended the service. The service was 
preached by the Ron._ and Rev. B Edea, 
from the General Epistle of Jude, verses 
20 , 21. The prayers were read by tbe Kev. 
Dr. Wesley, the lessons by tbe Rev. H. 
Barham, end tbe altar service by the Sub- 
Dean. The chaunt was Dr. Crotch’s; the 
musical service was Nares, in F; the sanctus 


in F, Hawes; the commandments, Nares. 
The anthem, Behold how goad add 
(Nares), waa sung hy Messrs. Wylm and 
Bradbury. Mr. J. B. Sale presided id the 
organ. 

27 »—Viscount Melbourne and liOtd fiill 
had audiences of her Mt^jesty 

The Queen le t town in an open carrfi^ 
and fbur, with outriders, in the anenloOn, fw 
Windsor Castle. Her Miyesty had a latge 
dinner party at the Castle. 

SA—met Miilesty the Queen Dowager, 
attended by the Countess of Mayo mi the 
Ron. Miss Hopn Jolinstone, took a carriage 
drive to Kensington in a barouche and four. 

Viscount! Melbourne left town after tbe 
Cabinet Council, on a visit to hsr Mmesty at 
Windsor Castle. 

29—The Queen Dowager visited the 
Pruicehs Augusta at Clarence Houie, St. 
Jumes’a The Princess Augusta afterwards 
acemnpanied her Majesty in a drive in a 
barmicfac and four. 

State balls wi 1, it is u’lderstood, be given 
at Buckingham Palace on Friday, June^l7> 


CCJSSTS AT THE ROTAI TAULE. 

H 11.H. the Duchess of Kcid, May 4. 

II S H tbe Hereditary Grand'Duke of 
llusisia. May 4. 

H. U.H. Prince b'cedcrick Henry of Orange, 
May 4. 

Viscount Melbourne, May 2, 3, 4, 6 , 13, 16, 
16, 22 

Kail of Albemarle, April 29, Rlay l<i 
Karl of Surrey, April 29, May 1, 3. 4, 6 , 9, 
IS, 16. 

Viscount Falkland, April 29. 
laird Byron. April 20, Afay 6 . 

Ml ■ Brand, April 29. 

I. ord Leveson, May 1. 

Lord Brabazon, May 1. 

Hon. W Cowper, May 1. 

Cul Buckley, May 1, *2,3, 18, 20. 

CoL Wemyss, May 1. 

Karl of Mulgrave,*May S. 
l.ord Edu'ara Howard, May 3. 
liord George Paget, Alay 3. 

The Russian Ambassador, Ma.i 2, 4. 

Duke of Argylle, Alay 2, 4. 

Karl and Countess (:riev. May 2 , 4. 

I.adi Georgina Grev, tVay 2 . 

Kail and Countess Bruce, May 2 . 

Count and Countess Woronzow, May S, 4. 
Sir Henry Wheatlev, May 2 . 

Hon. Fred. Greys May 2. 

Count Puzzo di Borgo, May 4. 

Baron Bentim*L, Alay 4 
Count Orlofii May 4 . 

Alarchioness of LMsdowne, Alay 4. 

Marquis and Mar. of Normanby, May, 4,20. 
Karl and Countess of Albemarle, May 4. 

Earl of Belfast, May 4. 

Countess of Surrey, Mav 4 . 

Viscount Palmerston, Azay 4. 

Viscount Torrlngton, May 4. 

Count Charles, and Countess Puzeo ^ oigo. 
May 4. 

Captain Arriens, May 4. 
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Lady Flora Hasting May 4. 

Hon. Miss Lister, May 4. 

Lady Harriet t’hve, May 4. 

Miss Davis, May 4. 

Baroness Lehzen, May 4. 

Karl of Uxbridge, May 4,1.3, 1C, 22. 

Col. Armstrong, May 4. 

Lord Alfred Paget, May 4, b. 

Marcbiones of Jireadalbane, May 6. 

Sir Fred. Stovin, May C, f), 23. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Bvng. May 9, 13, IS. 

Mr. Rich, M.P. May fl. 

Ladies Eleanor and Cxinstaiice Paget, May 13. 
Earl of March, May 15. 

Lord Fitzruv Ijcnuox, May 15. 

Mr. and Lady Theresa Idster, May 10. 

Sir G. Anson, May 10. 

Ijord Clarence Pa^t, May 16, 23. 

Viscount Morpeth, May 18. 

Mr. G. and Hon. Mrs. Anson, May 18. 

Earl and Countess of Sandwich, May 18. 
Earl of Fingal, May 20. 

Earl and Countess Cowjier, May 20. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, May 20. 

Hon. John Ponsonby, May 20. 

Hon. Major Kcppel, May 23. 


The fallowing accompanied Her Majesty in her 
Rides and Drives and visits to the Theatre. 

IT.R.H. Duchess of Kent, April 27, 08. Mav 
1L17. 

Hon. Miss Murray, April 27, May G, 18, 20. 
Oaruiiess J.ch/.eti, Ai)ril 27, 20, May 1, C, 
13, 18,20, 21. 

Marquis of Headfort, April 27, 20, May 6. 


Gazette. tcouB® mao. &c. 


Earl of Uxbridge, April 27, 30, May 1, 3, G, 

11.13.17. 

Earl of Surrey, April 27, 20, 30, May 1, 3, 
24. 

Lord Alfred Paget, April 27, 20, May 1,3, G, 

11 .17, 18,20,21,25. 

Right Hon. G. S. Byng, April 27, May 13, 
18. 

Hon. W. Cowper, April 27, 29. 

Col. Buckley, April 27,20,30, May 1,13,18, 

20 . 

Countess of Chariemunt, April 27< 
lauly Flora Hastings, April 27, 20, 30, May 
11,17,25. 

Mrs. Brand, April 

Viscountess Forbes, April 20, May 1, 13, 21. 
Miss Quentin, April 29, May 1, G, 13, 18, 
20 , 21 . 

Alarchioness of Normanby, April 30, May 
3, 11. 

Hon. Miss Anson, April 30. 

Hon. Miss Anson, April 27, May 3. 

Lady Harriet Clive, April 30, May 11. 

8 ir George Quentin, Alay 1,18. 

Hou. Miss Lister, Alny 3. 

Earl of Albeniarlc, Mu^ 3, 24. 

Earl oi Uellast, Alay 3. 

Sir Fred. Stovin, May 0,13. 

Hou. Miss Anson, Aluy 11. 

Lord Byron, Alay 11, 13, 17,18, 20, 2l,2.'i. 
Lady P'ortiiian, May 17,21,25. 

Hun. Aliss Spring Bice, Alay 17> 

Sir Robert Otway, Alay 17, 18, 20, 21. 

Hon. C. A. Alurray, May lo, 21. 

Hon. Alias Spring Bice, Alay 21. 
lion. Airs. G. Campbell, May 21, 23. 


OPINIONS OF THE EASTERNS ON THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 

BY FBOFBBOOB CAHBO PBFOja. 


The eastern nations, who in all things 
mingle truth with table, refer the origin 
of music to a date anterior even to the 
formation of man. 

God, say they, after having formed 
the universe and imparted to it the 
perfection and magnificence which 
bespeak it the work of divine power, 
and having in his unmutable decrees 
resolved to people the earth with inha¬ 
bitants, created at one moment and 
before the formation of man, all 4he 
souls which, in the succession of ages 
and in the limits of time, should ani¬ 
mate the bodies of mortals. These 
souls, effluxes from the Divine immen¬ 
sity, were no sooner called into being, 
than they were made to hear the admi- 
raUe hiumony produced by Ijbe mea¬ 
sured movements and symphmiious 


revolutions of the celestial bodies—of 
th»»innumerable multitude of spiritual 
beings present at this planetary concert, 
some felt the enchantment of the har¬ 
mony more keenly, some less, and a few, 
very few, were altogether insensible to 
it. Whence arises, according to these 
orientals, the general taste for music 
manifested by the majority of mankind, 
as well as the opposite taste of some, 
who on that acouut are looked upon as 
deficient and without sentiment Hap¬ 
py he, whose body has been made the 
receptacle of one of those fortunate 
souls that loves music and delights in 
harmony! 

In this manner the easterns attempt 
to account for the origin not onl^ of 
music, but also of musicians—a chiihe- 
rical notion, serving merely as the ve- 
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hide of an expression of the love of 
music, whidi ive almost all entertain, 
even from our birth. Such, however, 
they pretend to have been the model or 
prototype of the divine art imparted to 
souls at the period of their creation, 
but which human kind have acquired 
only by insensible dejffrees. The melo¬ 
dious song of the birds, the soft breath¬ 
ing of the zephyrs, the gentle ripplings 
of the streamlet, indeed all objects with 
which nature has surrounded man, tend 
to awake in him his inborn love of har¬ 
mony, and have given rise successively 
to the various instruments of music. 

We will not, however, stop here to 
determine the epoch of each instrument, 
or to give an account of their several 
inventors. Neither will we, at the 
present moment, occupy ourselves in 
tracing the progress of music from its 
birth, or in exhibiting its alterniiting 
variations and successive gradations of 
improvement. It is not our purpose 
here to penetrate the profound myste¬ 
ries of antiquity, or to lift the thick 
veil which time has thrown over the 
origin of ail thing^. But, with light 
and rapid step overleaping tine interval 
of ages parsed since the birth of music, 
we will come at once to the epoch when 
Persia was rendereil illustrious by one 
of tile greatest men it has ever prtuhi- 
ced, and who was the father or restorer 
of oriental music. 

Ilodgia was the name by which he 
was called, and he lived in the fifteenth 
century, in tiie reign of Hussein Beica- 
ra, king of Persia, whose taste and love 
for the fine arts procured for him the 
title of the “ Mectenas of the east." 
Hoilgia devoted himself especially to 
vocal music, for which he was endowed 
by nature with peculiar aptitude, pos¬ 
sessing a voice of extraordinary flexibi¬ 
lity, the delight and wonder of the 
court of Persia. He was the first to 
introduce or at least re<«stablish the 
solfa in Persia, and gave to song its 
proper variation of tone and movement. 
He selected verses from the best poets, 
and set them to music; but no one 
except himself could sing it, and he was 
so jealous of this talent, that he would 
not communicate it to any one~a de¬ 
fect of character common to oriental 
musicians, who deem as a loss to them-' 
selves the instruction they give to 


others. History records an anecdote 
of Hodgia illustrative of (his, which we 
think we should do wrong to omit, 

Hussein Beicara had a slave in whom 
he had discovered a natural talent and 
decided taste for music. He resolved 
that he should have the advantage of 
Hodgia's instruction; but aware of the 
peculiar character of the latter, who 
would never have consented to impart 
his knowledge to another, he conceived 
an expedient which succeeded even 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He offered as a present to Hodgia, a 
slave deaf and dumb, but robust and 
laborious, such was exactly the des¬ 
cription of attendant desired by oiir 
musician. Suspicions of every one, the 
continual fear of being robbed of his 
music had until that moment deterred 
him from ever practising in the pre¬ 
sence of a second person. 

He accepted the offer of tho king, 
and received the slave into his house. 
Previously, however, to admitting him 
into his service, he subjected him ,to a 
trial in order to assure himself of the 
truth of what had been stated. The 
young Arabian (Oulaiii) instructed in 
the part he was to perform, underwent 
every examination without the least 
deviation from the character of one 
actually deaf and dumb. Hodgia was 
no longer under any restraint, and in 
the belief that he had in his presence 
only an ocular witness, entertained not 
the slightest distrust. 

Guluin profited by the credulity of 
his master, and in a short time made 
considerable progress in music. Gifted 
with an extraordinary memory he re¬ 
tained in his mind all the airs which 
he heard sung, and speedily acquired 
all the knowlragc possessed by Hodgia. 
As soon as he perceived that he could 
gain no further information he com¬ 
municated with the king, who under 
some plausible pretext requested! from 
Hodgia the return of the slave he had 
presented to him. The musician re¬ 
signed him, and Gulam returned to 
court, where he displayed the spolia 
opima of his master. The soft tones of 
his voice enchanted every one; he con¬ 
tested the palm with even Hodgia 
himself. 

Hodgia, ignorant of what had hap¬ 
pened, in crossing one day the n^al 
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apartaiento of the seraglio, was snN 
prised by the sound of a most melodious 
voice. He approached, stopped, lis¬ 
tened. But what was his astonishment 
when he recognised one of his own airs! 
He entered precipitately and saw his 
former slave, whom he had believed 
deaf and dumb, surrounded by a nu¬ 
merous assembler listening to him in 
evident admiration. He thus dis¬ 
covered, but too late, the artifice by 
which he had been imposed upon, nor 
was it possible to doub4 that in Gulam 
he had a formidable lival. He sought 
the king, and petitioned that either he 
might be permitted for ever to quit 
Persia or that Gulam should be ba¬ 
nished. His majesty had the right to 
make his selection, but both could not 
be retaaned about his person. 

Hodgia possessed considerable as¬ 
cendancy over the mind of tlie king, 
who on his part felt towards the mu- 
sician all the esteem and consideration 
he really deserved. Hussein therefore 
commanded Gulam to leave Persia; 
he obeyed and took refuge in a distant 
island, situated at the confluence of 
two rivers, the Oxo and Tassarta, called 
by the Arabs Geihun and Snhun. The 
inhabitants of the country give it the 
name of Island of Camels from the 
number of those animals it contained. 

There, ignorant of the lot reserved 
for him by destiny, the unhappy Gulam 
prepared to pass the remainder of his 
^ys. But that same music which had 
been the cause of his misfortune was 
also to restore him to happiness. The 
hours of his solitude, occupied and 
amused with song, flew peacefully by; 
the enchantment of music softe-ied the 
rigour of his exile. The only com¬ 
panion of his solitary life was, say the 
orientals, a young camel which had be- 
crane attached to him, and which he 
had so completely domesticated that the 
animal, though by nature indocile, 
obeyed all his commands. He had be¬ 
gan by regulating the movements of 
the camel's feet according to the airs 
he sang, and at last succeeded in teach¬ 
ing it to beat time. 

Mounted umn his camel Gulam was 
arc day travelling to a village a few miles 
distant fium his own habitation, when he 
met by chance some Persian meiehants, 
unknowti by him, but who knew Gufamt 


well. They bad left their country pie- 
viously to his banishment, and being 
quite ignorant of what had occurred 
were greatly surprised at the meeting. 
Having inquired respecting his drcum- 
stances, and learning the cause of his 
misfortunes, they promised to obtain 
his pardon fVom the king and said he 
might venture to return with them to 
his country; they would be answer- 
able for the result. 

Gulam departed upon his camel, the 
willing companion of the merchants. 
Upon their arrival in Perria, the mer¬ 
chants informed the king of Gnlam's 
return, and solicited his pardon. Hus¬ 
sein Be'icara, who had exiled Galam 
solely for the gratification of Hodgia, 
had already eutertaiued the thought of 
recalling him, and was rejoiced to hear 
that he was again within his dominions. 
He commanded him to be immediately 
conducted to court. Gulam presented 
himself, mounted as usual, and singing 
an air composed for tlie occasion. The 
camel, excited by the music, began 
beating exact time by the alternate 
movement of his feet. The whole 
court ran to behold this novel spec¬ 
tacle, and Gulam was received with 
the liveliest applause. The feelings of 
Hodgia upon seeing the triumph of his 
rival may be easily imagined. Dissi¬ 
mulation was his sole resource, nor 
could he refuse an apparent reconcilia¬ 
tion ; and his death occurring soon 
after, left to Gulam the free and tran¬ 
quil possession of that glory in which 
there was then none other to participate, 
and ^hich immortalized his name 
throughout the East. To him is as¬ 
cribed the perfection of the time of 
music, as it now exists. 

Gulam was succeeded in Persia by 
Myz-Har, Myz-Abdullah, Myz-Ali, 
and several other great men, who have 
upheld the honour of music. In the 
progress of time, the Turks learnt it 
iVom the Persians, and acquired consi¬ 
derable skill. The Sultan Selim, the 
first of this name, in his wars ag^dnst 
the PersiaiSs, firat brought into Con¬ 
stantinople musicians from that nation. 
Soliman, his son and successor, imitated 
the example of his father; and, subse¬ 
quently, all the emperors who have 
visited Persia have brought thence men 
possessitag every variety bf ritilL 
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MBW UtJSlC. 

Focal Beauties of Strauss, No. 3.— 
“ I*V€ a Col gjT my own,*' 

What new mode of praise can we find 
fur the immense variety and exquisite 
beauty of Strauss’s music in general ? 
or how express the softness and sweet 
melancholy of the present composition ? 
It is a poetical conception,—an idea, 
which, through all its modifications, 
changes of form, and developments, still 
preserves its identity, and thus presents 
an ensemble of beauty. 

So from the division of the rays of 


the sun arise the various colotirs, which 
have their pKuliar beauty; and 
their recombination results the grand 
resplendent beauty of light. 

Such were the reflections suggested 
by reading and bearing this beautiful 
song, I've a cot of my owna very 
elegant composition, that seems to us, 
like the month of May itself, to be 
crowned with flowers. Dalmaine and 
•Co. manifest real taste, and to them 
must Dilettanti resort when they wish 
to have an opportunity of choosing firom 
a good collection. 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPLANATIOxV. 


In a matter wherein the Ladies are 
made to take so prominent a part, it is 
our province to put the same on record ; 
we have followed this with a letter of 
comment from the Spectator, which 
seems to treat the subject witii discre¬ 
tion and fairness—for the rest we say 
to all, mark, carefully from the events of 
past times so amply journalized by us 
in our Memoirs of celt'brated women, 
and which we trust we have fairly 
given, how sometimes matttTs of appa¬ 
rently slight importance bring ruin and 
misery as well upon Royal heads as 
upon a whole kingdom. We have 
amply given the explanations of each 
party. 

** It is beside the real question to pretend 
that regard to the Queen’s private friend¬ 
ships ought to bar a Miuistci from altering 
the composition of the household. 11 ei* 
private fiiendships are m no way interfered 
with. If Her Majesty has an affection for 
the Duchess of Sutherland, she may invite 
her to the Palace every day; tiieir social in- 
tercourse needs not to be interrupted fur an 
hour in couaequenre of the appointment of 
another Mistress of the Robes, llie Bai- 
ronesB Lehzen mav remain at the FaUce as 
the Queens friend, though the Ministry 
were changed evciy week. Why ? because 
she holds no public office, perforgis no part 
of the state ceremonial, and is not paid, os 
the Duebees of Sutiierland is, by the coun¬ 
try, in order to keep up the dij^ity of the 
Court. If aueb focUhies exist foe private 
communication, why, it may be asked, 
make such a point of removing the near 
connexions of political opponents from the 


household f Theie are two reasons. Fust, 
to deny tlie power of iqipointing to the 
household indicates a want of confidence in 
the Sovereign towards the Minister: it 
would, undeniably be so deemed by bis 
public, and pro tanto would weaken the 
Government. Secondly, the refusal deprives 
him of verj' valuable patronage. This 
iea(.on has nut been alleged, but that it ex¬ 
ists IS certain. 

With lewjiect to the constitutional princi. 
pie, wc are informed that the highest Uviag 
authority on such questions pronounces the 
Queen and her Ministers ui the wrong. The 
household appointments are state apjioiot- 
ments, for state purjioses, and fur them the 
Minister is held responsible. This reason, 
wcie there no other, is sufficient for placing 
the household under his control. Lords 
Melbourne and J. Russell virtually admit 
that the constitutional principle is'against 
them, when they undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of the Queen's refusal to allow chaugea 
in the household. Were it a matter re¬ 
lating strictly to the Queen’s private affaiis 
or predilections, in which the Minister had 
no right to meddle, there would have been 
no need of the Cabinet “ minute " It is as 
much on interference to prevent, as to effect 
changes; and very promptly did the Wbiga 
make that an affair of state which they xie- 
clared to be one in which the state had nn 
concern. By their own act they are out of 
court. 

But '* usage,” according to Lord J. Rua- 
sell, is against Sir Robert Peel’s course. 
On the contrary, the ** a8{^;e ” bas been for 
the principal members of the hoaftehold to 
” go out ” with the Ministers who pot them 
” in.” There have been exceptions, which 
only prove the rule; and Lord Jufin Rnsaell 
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did sot fltreniBthan biii<«aee wlitn. on f»)ing 
bMk for i itmodint to (mcnn Anoe'o reign, 
he foiiRdl diet two Indi^ had not resig;^ 
offices fa the household till sooe thnetufter 
their le^ had retired fitnn posts in the Go- 
vernaKUt. It has not hew the pracUce in 
snore modern times to make a clearance of 
the t’aiace on a change of Administration; 
tirt die control of the household has rarely 
beep withheld from the Minister of the day. 
Fhe accident of the Sovereign being a female 
does not alter the case. The law and con-* 
stltOtioD recognize no such distinction as 
that which Lord John Russell would set up. 
The Sovereign's powers are not extended or 
privtieges curtailed according to the variation 
of sex. 

Sir Robert Peel's justification rests chiefl}', 
after all, upon the reasonableness of the de¬ 
mand. It was most unreasonable to expect 
that be should acquiesce in the continuance 
of the wives and nearest relatives of his po¬ 
litical enemies in public appointments of the 
first distinction and great influence at the 
Queen's Palace. Would the Whigs be al¬ 
together satisfied to see Lady Graham, Lady 
Stanley, and Mrs. Goulbuin, in the places 
now occujjied by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Marchioness of Normanby, and the 
Countess of Burlington. 

The position in which the Queen has been 
placed excites unpleasant reflections. Had 
she yielded to the requisition of the Tory 
leader and permitted some changes amongst 
the ladies of her household—not the friends 
of her youth, but the decorations of her es¬ 
tablishment—no offence could have been 
taken by the Liberals; and had there been, 
which we see there was not, any harshness 
or domineering behaviour on the part of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
pnblie sympathy would have been stiongly 
excited m her favour, and a speedy dclivciy 
from Tory thraldom effected. As it is, she 
will soon find that the false excitement of 
the hour has passed away with the delusions 
on which it rested, and all that remains is 
the resentment of a powerful party, whom 
her Ministeis themselves have recently 
acknowledged as their legitimate successors. 
The Queen has not thrown herself into the 
breach to protect a popular or respectable 
Administration, but one which the great 
majority of her subjects distrust, and many 
despise. These are not times for sti etching 
the Royal prerogative; and the disposition 
to exercise questionable powers does not 
promise a happy reign. 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPLANATION. 

Lord J. Russell rose, and the most pro¬ 
found silence ensued. He said—" Since I 
last addressed the house, stating the resig¬ 
nation of Lord Melbourne and his col¬ 


leagues, the right honourable gentlemen 
opposite." (loud cries of *' Hear," *' hear/') 
** sir, since 1 bed last the honour of 
dresalBg the houe, tkw rqdkt fam. hwoneL 
the member for Tamworth rweived Her 
Majesty's authority to present to her a 
plan for the formation of a new Administra¬ 
tion. That attempt having failed. Her Ma¬ 
jesty has been most graciousiy pleased to 
grant to the right hon. gentlemen her full 
permission to state all the circumstances of 
that negotiation. What I now propose is, 
that the right hon. gentleman should take 
the opportunity of making his statement; 
and when he has done so, I shall state to 
the house the reasons which have induced 
me and my right hon. friends to take bark 
those places which we recently tendered to 
Her Majesty.” 

Sir. R. Peel then addressed the house to 
the following effect •—*' Mr. Speaker, I 
have reserved to this place and to this oc¬ 
casion the evplanation which I feel it my 
duty to offer with respect to the circum¬ 
stances that have induced me to relinquish 
the attera])t at forming an Administration 
for conducting the government of the 
country. In the outset of this explanation, 
I trust that it is not neccssarj' for roe to 
disclaim any sanction on luy part of state¬ 
ments which have appeared before the pub¬ 
lic relating to this subject. Such state¬ 
ments were made without my sanction and 
without my wishes, if mv wishes could 
have prevented them. (Hear, hear.) I 
could most willinglv forego all personal 
considerations on this occasion, and wil¬ 
linglv bear any obloquy that might perhaps 
attach to me by my silence as to rerent 
eireumstances, but some of those circum¬ 
stances were of so imi>ortant and interest- 
ine a character, connected as they were, 
with a pending change in the whole admi 
nistratiun of the country, and the practice 
has'so long prevailed of infoniuiig tbe 
house of such raatterb, that my piivatc 
"feelings give way to what 1 feel to be the 
duty of entering into explanations of them 
in the fare of this bouse and the country. 
(Hear, hoar,') I am fully aware of the 
difficulties which attend all such explana¬ 
tions, and there are some which are pecu¬ 
liar to the present case. From a portion of 
these, which would otherwise be insupera¬ 
ble, 1 have been relieved by Her Majesty's 
most kind and grnctdus permission to give 
explanations of the cirrumstances under 
which I relinquished the attempt to form 
an Administration. For such permission I 
applied yesterday to Lord Melbourne, It is 
unnecessary for me, 1 presume, to read my 
own letter on the subject. The answer to it 
I received from Lord Melbourne, dated 
^uth>street. May 12, was—" Lord Mel- 
bouine presenta his compliments to Sir R. 
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Pocl, aad having already, in expectation of 
such a req^ucat, taken Her Majesty's plea¬ 
sure on this subject, he feels himself autho- 
riled at once to signify to Sir. R. Peel Hw 
Majesty's foil permission to explain the 
circumstances under which he relinquished 
the attempt to form an Administration, and 
with that view to make use of the corres¬ 
pondence with Her Majesty that took place 
on the 10th of May.' 

" After this gracious wrmisBion, no one 
will, I presume, doubt that 1 am fully au¬ 
thorized to enter upon this explanation. In 
doing BO, my chief anxiety is, that 1 may be 
fully mindful of the sacred obligation under 
which I am placed, to act with entire jus¬ 
tice and impartiality towards the illustrious 
lady who is connected with these transac¬ 
tions. Sir, under any circumstances I 
trust that I should feel the full force of that 
obligation; but if anything could add to the 
strength of that feeling, it would be the re- 
laf ion m which 1 have so recently stood to 
my Sovereign, and the intercourse 1 have 
been grarioubty permitted to hold with her. 
Sir, it is well known that in the progress 
of an attempt to form an Administration 
much communication will pass, and many 
circumstanres will occur, which need not ne¬ 
cessarily enter into such an explanation os 
I am now making to the house: it is not, 
theretore, necessarj foi me to interrupt th»* 
statement of tin* iiioie important farts of 
the ease, by intioducing mutters wiiich do 
not bear on those facts; but if. in tlic 
eoursf of iny statement, I should be thought 
to omit any important ciicumstance, or if 
the noble lord (John Russell) or any other 
member of the house will invite further ex¬ 
planation on any point, 1 shall most readily 
give it, for I am most anxious that this 
bouse and the public mind should be most 
fully informed as to every niateiial fart tliat 
has occurred. If the noble lord will put 
any question or suggest any further elucida¬ 
tion as to any pait of my statement, 1 shall 
most readily, after the gracious permission 
1 have received, answer any question or give 
any explanation that 1 can, w'lthout any re¬ 
serve nr qualification whatever. Sii, 1 will 
now proceed, therclore, to state those facts 
which appear to me to have the slightest 
Inference to any matters requiring to be ex¬ 
plained. I waited on Her Majesty by de¬ 
sire at 2 o'clock on Wednesday, the 8th of 
May. Her Majesty had previously seen the 
Duke of Wellington, nod had invited him to 
assist her in the formation of a Goverment. 
The Duke of Wellington had informed Her 
Majesty that the chief difficulty of a Govern¬ 
ment would be in the House of Commons, 
and therefore, partly on other considera¬ 
tions, but chiefly on that, advised Her Ma¬ 
jesty to send for one who would have the 
adxantagc of being heaid iii the Commons 


os Her Miyesty’a.Mhiialer, awi tj^ tlw Mooe 
time be sug^sted myttmAat I wfitailt on 
Her Mgjeaty in consequence; diniwiin nlliedi 
whether I nriu wtHing to aas4st Hev^Mi^Mty 
in foming a new Admihiatratioa ? Her 
Mqjesty oWrved to me at the anme time 
that she bad parted with her late advisers 
with great reluctance and n^^ret. Heagr 
bear,” from the Ministerial benches.) tier 
Majesty added, that ber'late Mioiel^ihail 
in ^1 respects given her entire sethifactiton, 
but that in conacquened of their resignation, 
it became necess^ to take steps to form a 
new Administration. It is unnecessary for 
m« to go into a detail of all that was said, 
bat I must say that no one could have ex¬ 
pressed more fully, more naturally, or more 
becomingly, the high sense she entertained 
of the services of her late Ministers, and her 
regret at their loss, nor at the same time 
could any one have expressed principles 
more strictly constitutiunal with respect 
to the formation of a new Government. I 
did not hesitate to state to Her Majesty 
that I w'as not insensible of the gieat diffi¬ 
culties with which I had to contend in the 
performance of the task she had been 
pleased to confide to me, but that having 
been a party to the vote of the House of 
Cunimons which bad led to the necessity of 
funning a new Administration, I felt it a 
paramount obligation on me to render Her 
Majesty every assistance in my power, as 
much as if I mjself had been the cause of 
tiie difficulties in which she had been 
placed. 1 therefore, at Her M.ijc'Sty’s com¬ 
mand, undertook to iurru an Administration, 
and 1 proposed to Her Majesty that 1 
should letuin on the following day, hoping 
that in the interim I should be able to ar¬ 
range such a list as would secure the admi¬ 
nistration of the chief executive offices of 
the state, and to show to Her Majesty and 
to theeountiy that I was piepared promptly 
and energetically to peifoi m the duty 1 liad 
undertaken. (Hear.) 1 conferred in the 
course of the day (on Wednesday), with 
those with whom 1 had the more immediate 
opportunity of so doing, and I requested 
that they would permit me to submit their 
names for Her Majesty’s appioval as con¬ 
stituting a part of the Government. The 
names I referred to •were eight. They were 
the following .—The Dnke of Wellington, 
Lord Lyudhurst, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Goolburn, and 
Henry llardinge. On the following day 1 
waitccl on Her Majesty and submitt^ those 
names for her approval, and at the same 
time stated to Her Majesty, that while the 
Duke of Wellington placed his services en¬ 
tirely at Her Majesty's disposal, his own 
inclination would be more gratified if he 
wei-e permitted to hold a place in the Cahi- 
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bmjbSivtliiji I w^lil or «j9<mn« conrey 
Tmt ritiil|b^<iiU‘Amw '^ke, «t ttie same 
titne oMmrmg n$r that I had do 

doabt f» sronU readU}’ ifbrego a,Dy private 
incjliiuifiMi((|l Ajis 0wt^ vfii consent to take 
aiiy4>4ce, imporUmt, at Her ^la- 

jei^'s i^shk iBw, near.) No question 
arosq np tP this ticae, either as to the for¬ 
mation of the govenunpnt, or as to its con¬ 
duct, on mhi^ 1 feel it necessary to re¬ 
mark; b}it, as I have, already said, if I 
should h^e mt^ any omission, and that 
the nobieim xeiomd me of it, 1 shall 
at once supply it. \ 

••It was bn Hmrsday‘the difficulty or 
miscooceptian arose' which ifd to my re¬ 
linquishing the attempt at forming the 
Administration. The* di^culty related 
exclusively to that pm^ion o£ the Royal 
household which is filled by ladies, tier 
Majesty conceded at once, and without re¬ 
serve, ml that could be wished op expected 
as far as related to offices in the household 
filled by noblemen or fentiemeu holding 
seats in this or the other House of Par- 
hajufiipitt 'fke difficulty, as j have said, te- 
late^ altogether to the situations in the 
houmhoid filled by ladies. In reference to 
twjmint. I think it much better, on ma¬ 
ture cnmideratloD. that I shojuld, in the 
first iel|in|«cev enter into np statementb as to 
impressiw^ ot what passed, but that 1 
should confine myself exclusively to what 
actually did pass. Because if I were here 
to state impressions, 1 should be btatmg 
only Aose which were my own, and aiking 
from communications that passed where two 


parties only were present, and I must bear 
in mind that I atone am here to tell them. 
(Hear, bear.) 1 now propose to ad^reia my¬ 
self to^e point out of which the ^fficulty 
arose; and here I repeat that I shafi 
myself altogether to what passed, jf^hall 
give notiiing—no version of my owAt^bs to 
any circumstance, unless I am pressed tq^ ^t 
by the noble lord. 1 shall readily chdrge 
mysdif with blame if any misconception has 
arisen, and admit at once that it arose out 
of my imperfect mode of explanation; but 1 
may speak of wbat my intentions were, for 
of those 1 am the best judge. On the Wed¬ 
nesday evening, then, I h^ on opportunity 
of consulting at my own house with those 
friends whose names I was to present for 
Her Migesty'a approval on the next day. 1 
stated them, and there are now four of 
them present, who heard what passed. 
They me my noble friend the member for 
North ^ncashire (Lord Stanley), my right 
bon. friend the member for the Cambridge 
Hnivemity (Mr. Goulburn), my right hop. 
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friend ^e member for Pembroke (Sir J. 
Gm^ham)» aud my r^t hon. and gallant 
friend the member for Launcestou (Sir H. 
Harding). I stated to them, end to the 
other friepds already named, the coarse 
which I intended to take with respect to 
the household. In fact, befom ^is 1 had 
very litt^le considered the household, and 
hacl very little information mpectingit. 

“ I now speak of that portion of its Of¬ 
fices which were held by ladies, f took the 
Red Book and there saw the several depart¬ 
ments of the household. I said to those 
who were intended to be my future co-1 
leagues, that with respect to ail those ladies 
of the household who were below the rank 
of a lady of the bed-chamber, 1 should sug¬ 
gest no change to Her Majesty (cheers from 
the Opposition benches), but with respect to 
the superior class of ladies holding office, 1 
ipipfessed a hope that those of them who 
wqre in immediate connexion with my poli- 
^cal opponents would immediately rtflieve 
the new government ftom any further 
trouble on the question by vutuntai ily tg- 
signing. (Loud cheering on the Opposition 
side ot the House.) At the same time 1 
stated that I did think it of much importance, 
gs conveying an intimation of her Majesty's 
entire confidence and support, that some 
change should be made with rpspect t<i 
some of the higher offices of the household 
filled by ladies, and 1 did express the names 
of the ladies of the bedchamber. I said, 
that even in some instances of these, where 
thcie was not any strong political connex¬ 
ion, 1 did not tliink any change would be 
necessary. This passed on the Wednesday 
evening: and I mention it meiely as an in¬ 
dication of my willingness that any blame 
arising fiom any imiicrfcetion of my expla¬ 
nation, or from any misrunceptiem as to. 
that explanation, should attach to me only. 

I saw Her Mryesty on the Thursday, and 
here I repeat, that 1 shall confine myself, 
unless pressed to it, to the letters that 
passed between Her Majesty and me. Early 
on the Friday morning. May 10th, 1 had 
the honour to receive the fJtiowing letter 
from Her Majesty:— 

" ' Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839- 

"'The Queen having considered the pro¬ 
posal made to her yesterday by Sir Robert 
Peel to remove the ladies of her bedebambef, 
cannot consent to adopt a course which she 
conceives to be contrary to usage and which 
IS repugnant to her feelings.’ 

^ In three hours after the receipt of Her 
Majesty's note, I addressed the foUovfing 
letter » Her M^esty:— 

"‘Whitehall, May 10, 1839. ‘ 

"Sir Robert Peel presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty, and has had the 
honour of receiving your Miyesty's note ol 
this niorniqg. , 






*'*Ia renpectfitiijr suInDittliig to your 
Mi^etty's plewure, and humbly retortaiug 
mto your Majesty's haods the important 
traat which your Majeaty had beati bb> 
cioaaly pleated to commit to him. Sir Rtmrt 
Pml tnuta that your Mi^eatjr will permit 
him to state to your his impresaion 

with respect to the curcumatances which 
have led to the turmioation of l^s attempt to 
form ao Admioiatration for the conduct of 
your Mi^mty's service. 

' In the interview with which your Ma« 
jeaty honoured Sr Robert Peel yesterday 
morning, after he had snbmitted to your 
Mi^eaty tiie names of those whom he pro* 
posed to recommend to your Majesty for 
the principal executive appointments, he 
mentioned to your Miyesty his earnest wish 
to be enabled, with your Majesty's sanction, 
so to constitute your Majesty’s household, 
that your Majesty’s confidential servants 
might have the advantage of a public de¬ 
monstration of your Majesty's f^all support 
and confidence, and that at the same time, 
a# far as possible, consistently with that 
demonstration, each individual appointment 
in the household should be entirely accept¬ 
able to your Majesty's personal feelings. 

•• • On yonr Majesty expressing a desire 
that the l^rl of Liverpool should hold an 
oflice in the household. Sir Bobert Peel re¬ 
quested your Majesty’s permission at once 
to offer to Lord Liverpool the office of Lord 
Steward, or any other which he might pre¬ 
fer. 

“ * Sir Robert Peel then observed, that he 
should have every wish to apply a similar 
principle to the chief appointments which 
are filled by the ladies of your Majesty’s 
household; upon which your Msyeaty was 
pleased to remark, that you must reserve 
the whole of these appointments, and that 
it was your Majesty’s pleasure that the 
whole should continue as at present, without 
any change, 

" ‘ The Duke of Wellington, in the inter¬ 
view to which your Majesty subsequently 
admitted him, understood alra that this was 
yonr Majesty’^ determination, and concurred 
with Sir Robeirt Peel in opinon that, consi- 
dwing Uie greeit difflcultiea at the present 
crisis, and the exf«diency of making every 
efibrt, in the first instance, to conduct tte 
public busineseofthe country with the aid 
of the present Parliament, it waa esaen- 
tial to ^e snccesB of the commission with 
which your Msgwty had honoured Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel, that he should have that public 
proof of your M^esty'a entire suppq^ and 
confidence which wowd be afforoM by the 
permiasion to make some changes in t^ 
part of your Majeeto's houwhold which 
yoar Majesty resolved on meintiuning en¬ 
tirely without change. 

"' Having had the opportunity, through 
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" ’ He trusts he may be pMaHted, iflt 
seme lime, to express to your Mi^sstylis 
grateful acknowledgmenta for the diabieetidi 
which your Majesty conferred npem. hiitb 
by requiring his advice And assiata^if 
attempt to form an Administration; 4mii 
his earnest prayer that whatever annaa(|e- 
ments your Majesty may be enabled to 
make for that purpose may be most coada- 
cive to your Majesty's permnal comfort dad 
happiness, and to the promotion of the ptib* 
lie welfare.' 


’* Sir, although 1 may not be allowed to 
enter into any statements as to what oc¬ 
curred at that time, yet I may be permitted 
to refer to the reports that have aneen as to 
the individuals whom I proposed for offices 
in the household. (Heor.^ Sit, 1 can only 
say that these are the single names which 1 
submitted to Her Majesty for any appoint¬ 
ment in Her Majesty's housebold. IhC 
first was the Earl of Liverpool^whom Her 
Mqjesty had wished to hold some office in 
the household, and the only two other names 
which I proposed, and which 1 declare I did 
exclusively from an impression that flbgr 
would be most acceptable to Her hfsjeety, 
were those of .my nobla friend the membetr 
for Dorsetshire, if I could persuade him to 
lay aside his strong sense of public duty 
and accept office, and of my noble friend. 
Lord Sidney, with the same motive. (Hear,) 

I have also heard it said. Sir, that I. pro¬ 
posed an universal dismissal of the ladies of 
the household, and amongst them of one , 
of the earliest friends of Her MtjeBt}*^the 
Baroness Lchzen. I heard that stated. Sir, 
on the evening of Friday; but iw answer to 
the pprson who informed me or the report 
was, riiat this was the first time for the last 
four years that the name of that lady haid 
occurred to me, and that I had never hxeu- 
Uoned it to Her Majesty (cheers fhup the 
Opposition); and I must rrfer with reisjieet 
to my intentions—still, however, charging 
myself with all blame for the intentiona 
which 1 held as to constituting Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s bonsehoid—to the testimony of my 
hon. friends who are now sitting near iqe. 
Sir, I did decline to oadertakc the duty Uf 
forming an Administration on the ttader- 
Btandmg that the whole of the apposntrnmrta 
in Her Majesty's household that were held 
by ladies should without exception cahtinge 
unehaliged. 1 did ccune to that couclusion 
(hear, hear); but 1 did it On public cooti- 
deratioDs. and from a sincere belief that it 
was impobsibk to eacouater the difficuRies 
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rntb vbidi t mu anco m wBiBd m 
ing to eondoet aikin, uOtlel* 1 nild> 

tike nost imeqitt'TOcd ptooft of Her Mar* 
jeety'e eonfideoee. (A 1<W cheer tiiem Oal«« 
od Slbthorp, which created a genewl 
Sir. It afipeated to ate. that aerer leaa there 
a time 'when a demonettatioQ ot that entire 
eonfldean and eappori woe more aheCtntely 
aeceesary titan the present. (Cheats from 
the OwpoBitum ) l^he doties of the office of 
Pnme Minister, are as I eonceiTe, the most 
ardeons, tits tpost hn^ovtant. th^ any hn- 
man be^ caa be oa^ied upon to perform; 
it w tim frcatest treat, aiwst without ex- 
ci^tkHEt, m the'sfhoie cmitxed world, that 
canfiffi tm any indmdaal. (Cheei^. Sir, I 
mav psady to ondertake that office; but 
ihiomc mrpnnd me in the present pUti- 
tion of pdUic affsirs, and not see that it'waa 
my absofotw duty to myself, to this great 
coaotryi aoid above all to Her Majesty, to 
requhs erery aid that could possibly be 
mvCn to me ? (Oieers from the Opposition ) 
v^atwere the questions. Sir, that imme¬ 
diately presented themselves^for my consi¬ 
deration-? The state of India, the elate of 
damates/ and the state of Canada woald all 
require my mmiediate consideration, and 
wemhf call, perhaps, for some proportion of 
legislative measuies. 1 «hoold have had 
atm to eoUet^dr the state of this country, 
With insurrection rife m many of its pro- 
vhices, rendering it heoessary, according to 
the letter recentiy published by the ndhie 
loM, tiist all the rwqicctable persons in the 
cottntiy should unite in endesvouring to 
suppress these distuihancss. But, in addi- 
tmn to these public questiOtw, was there ever 
a time when sndi duties werp so peculiarly 
arduous ? (Cheers *from the Opposition) 
Sm; bn seeingihe *pnment agitated condition 
of the country, j cUBsider^ that it would 
he my du^ to endeavour to conduct public 
affairs through the intervention of the pre¬ 
sent Patiiament. 1 did not think it would be 
advisable to follow the course pursued la 
1034. and have a dissolutioa of Parliament, 
On ’^sidgrmg the state of the eouiftry, 
notwithstand!hg the balance-of parties in the 
hotuai t ‘thought it ^my duty in the tirst 

g aee to try the preaent House bf Commons* 
uf/- w^ht la lof condition m the present 
Parhiunral? I .shotihl begm tike (kwelti- 
ment with a mihority. (Cheers, and ebnni 
tar-cheers ) § did not shrink from the (tanc- 
^ ti6iM*that Weti pro)W8ed to me, but could I 
hsuiMnsibleto the difficuttiee with which I 
hkbtt hpre to contend* or overlook this fact, 
that in the l^phso m Commons JF did not 
comuetice wtth^ majonty ? If, then, 1 be- 
gOnthe adaftnlstrathin of puUic affairs with¬ 
out the confidence of tim House of Com¬ 
mons, coald { adc for less tl»n that I 
shoiOd bore tin entire and unquidified con- 
titUnOe bf the Crown ? (Cheers and eeuntar- 
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ffee. { aluMkld baim tuia to nndeim* tike 
fBttiobMmt of the offiiho bf Jrafnaica with n 
edmirity bf tive j mdl tibat ninonty con¬ 
sisting, among others, of ten gentlemen, on 
whbim oiipport I o«ttId not |^e mnch de¬ 
pendence in ftiture. (Cheers and thaghter.) 
The first coa|0]ct I thenld have had to fight 
Would have been tlw selection of a Speaker. 
On the very first day on which 1 took my 
seat as Prime Mmister of this great country, 
and as a member of the House of Commons^ 

I should have had perhaps to nsk the fote of 
the Government, at been driven to a disso- 
ttotn of Parliament, on the dunce of Speaker. 
Sir, all these considerations impressed me 
with the deepest conviction that it was my 
public duty, that it was an indupensable 
duty on my part, a duty I owed to the 
Queen, to seek for every possible demon¬ 
stration that 1 possessed Her Majesty’s en¬ 
tire confidence: and 1 confess to you. Sir, 
without reverve or hesitation, that it did ^ 
pear to me that if some Of the chief offiHs 
of the household were held by relatives of 
those Ministers whom I had displaced (lo- 
cifeious cheering from the Opposition, re¬ 
turned by the Ministerial side), and who 
are my iivals for political power (continued 
cheering)—-I say. Sir, it did appear to me 
that I never could impress the country with 
a conviction that I possessed Her Majesty's 
ccmfidence. (Cheers and counter-cheers} 
liCt me take that particular question on 
which my difilenity would chiefly rest 
Who can disguise foom himself the con- 
vicction that my difficulty would not be the 
state of Canada—not the stale of Jamaica; 
but tihst It really would be the question of 
Ireland ? No, Sir, I admit it fully. What 
would have been the facts * I should have 
imdertadcen the office of Pnme Mmister, 
wishing to carry on public affotrs through 
the interveutioQ of thu House cf Commons, 
i{i possible, m order to save this country 
from the agitation, and perhaps the penis, 
of a dissolution, and on the question of 
Ireland I should have begun with a minonty 
against a majority of twenti^two, who de¬ 
cided m favour of the pdicy vtf the preaent 
Insh Government. Hieffi>i« members of the 
present Irish Gfovemment, whose policy 
was approved bf by a m«|onty of this house, 
were the Marquis of Normaidiy, and tiie 
noble lord cmposite, the Secretary for Ize- 
iaad. Sir, w two chief oflkes of the 
household that are filled by ladiee are heM 
by the sister of the noble Ibrd and the wifo 
of the Marquis of NormOnby. (Cheers, 
and oountef-OTeera.) I say not one word m 
reforeuee to these kdiee fo pot prmtqrted 

by every feeUng of respect, w they tiK per¬ 
sons that cast the highest katfe^tm ^ 
Court, less by tbhir rank than by their own 
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Mtfcly noddrtalt^ th« co^«c<( 9# ^it^jiwiir 
QutrahoD wid % QWMttQmeot of <it^ ^ 
ftu« m tiiu iume, cotunfftt^ag as a pMVHMn 
stipuistton U)at tbs whola of Ipdiss wt# 
now fom a part of tbe hoose^iojtd abotf^ld 
continue to fill tbeir prosent offices i Str» tba 
policy of these things depends not tipm 
preci^ents> not upon what was'^ooe at other 
times, but mainly rests on the Consideration 
of the present period The hoqsehold has 
assumed a political character (cheera from 
the Opposition), on acoount of the appoint¬ 
ments that have been made to it by Her 
Majesty. 1 do not complain of it, it may 
have been wise to place in the immediate 
offices of the household ladies connected 
with the members of the Government, but 
when a change of thi^ Government takes 
place, it does embarrass the Government if 
those ladies arc to remain. (Cheers ) I do 
not mean to say that any unfair use may 
have been made, of sucn opportonities, 
tfanse ladies ma> have attended only to the 
duties ol their office, but does not that 


gC my aMtaapt to (wm« lattti ^ pmsent 

%aaa of fhimiimna. in Mdsiss 

l^<aaaort ta the only means whidh 
aiuible me to rctam my pest. But If tlw 
hgtoiBBmnt, if the nnderstamhog upon tulmdl 
I was to enter upon oflke, was that I ahmeU 
eneoUntier sU thw difficulties, and yet that 
tbeliid*«*of those who pieced^ me, or those 
with whom I was to be in daily conflict^ 
wme to be in immediate contact with the 
Queen, and considering the political chmoh* 
ter given to the household, that I was to 
acquiesce m that. thOre was something stil} 
stronger than any personal consideration. 
And It was this. Sir, that although the pnh* 
lie would lose nothing by my abandonment^ 
although the pubhe would perhaps lose no¬ 
thing by my eternal exclnsion fiom powu-^w 
yet the public would lose, gnd 1 should be 
abandoning my duty to mysdf, to 
country, and above all to the Queen, if I 
permitted as an understanding on my Oo- 
ceptance ot office that the ladies connected 
with my waimeet political opponents shonld 
continue to retain offices in the hooseholih-^ 
there was something that told me I must 


question equally apply to the Lords of the 
Bedchamber ’ (Cheers ) Ibe true question 
IS, whether, m point ot public impression, it 
would be coDBidcred that a Minister had the 
rontideiicc of the C rowii when the near le- 
latives of lub immediate political ofqionents 
were lu the highest offices of the household * 
(Cheers) My impression wss, that accoid- 
ing to public opmion 1 should not have the 
coniidenct of Her Miyesty. It baa been 
said moreover, that in the c\cnt of any 
change in the Government the Marquis of 
Normanby is a candidate for the office of 
Primf Ministei (hrai, lieai), and the noble 
lord has been desiguatcd as tlie leadei of the 
House of Lords (beai, hear), and I know 
not whether the talents of the noble marqu^ 
might not justify his holding that position 
(cheers), hut, bir, I abk you to look to 
former times—take Mr Pitt, Mr Fox, or 
any other Minister, and let me ask this 
question—during the seventy of contest 
should you, being IVirne Minisicr, not ob¬ 
ject to the wdu of your chief political oppo¬ 
nent holding an office that placed hei in im¬ 
mediate contact wMii Uei Maiesty 1 (Cheers 
and counter-uheers.) I felt, bir, it was im¬ 
possible that 1 could contend successfully 
With aU the difficulties by which I was sur¬ 
round^, unless I had a proof of the entiie 
confidence of the CtOiwn. As 1 sud before, 
I should begin wi^put any certainty df 
commanding a suqonty in the House of 
Commons, and I should have to rely on an 
appeal to the good sense of many members 
fof thmr support, and tothe iorbearance of 
othm to enable mato carry on the govern- 
meuLb^g perfectly prepay, on the failure 


not undertake the office of Prime Minister 
of this great country (Cheers) Sir, 1 
have attempted to givt tliismiplaiiation mas 
fair and unexceptiunable a manner as I can, 
and I owe it to troth to state thatanteryening 
lefiections ha\e only confirmed my previous 
impressions " (Hie right hon teuronet re¬ 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheering ) 

Lord J. RUSbELL said—" I feel in ad¬ 
dressing the house on the preKnt occasion 
most peculiarly the difficulty to which ton 
light bon baronet haa adverted, that hs 
has been obliged in hik explanatioa to nuto* 
reference to conversations which he in(4 
held wid Her Mgjesty, and to letters WMCw 
he had read U the honae as a suounary of 
his impressions with regard to those cop^ 
versations, and that he vras the only person 
in Parliament who can state what lus un<< 
pressuins were on that oeeasion 1 nm, 
therefore, rejoiced to findihat the right honi 
baronet has endeavoured aa much as pessi-, 
bletoaiQid atiiuion to partundar parti of 
hia conyersationa with Her Mgjesty, and 
that although theie appears to me to hj^e 
been some misconception as to what took 
place on the part of tha right hon, h lj i ciBei n 
yet 1 am glad to find it was not a mkiawt 
ception on a poiat»on which toe kom 
gentleman thought it right to nmteb 
which Her Majesty was not witong to 
cede. &r, it is a great consolation to me ' 
say this, because 1 am aoie toati at W im 
bettei, whatever may be the cqntoon niton 
Puliamvnt or of toe country 
feraoce shoiUd be not aa tg th»n|lUqomtopv 
tion of conversations and m fects tout tow 
place, but a diQerenoe aa to toe itoMipW 
» Y Yai,n> A 
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ioi wliiefa KB AdnmUitnction ahouldlw formed 
ittiring; tke rc^Mder of Her Miyesty's 
reign. X wiU iMe some poiote to whidi Z 
am antiMHised to refer, ead i will mention 
one paotictilBr inatanoe on which certainly 
there ‘sras a different impression on lim 
mind of Her Majesty fhnn that whidi the 
right h<»i. barmiet has stated to the house, 
leaving it to him, if he thinks propftr, to re¬ 
assert or to explua any thing he has already 
said. The last time 1 had the honour of 
seeing Her Majesty twfore 1 addressed the 
house on Tnesday last, i ^d informed Her 
Majesty that the members of the Cabinet 
had i^eed to tender their resignations. 
Lord Melboaine had not then seen Her 
Majesty, and it -was through Lord Mel¬ 
bourne that the resignations were to be offi¬ 
cially tendered and formally accepted. Lord 
Melbourne, on that occasion, thought it 
proper to mention to Her Majesty some 
things which had been usually done on 
changes of a hfinistry, and which seemed 
to bo the estahl»hed practice, and likewise 
informed Her Majesty, that he thought Her 
Majesty’s best course would be to send for 
the Duke of Wellington, and to take bis ad¬ 
vice respecting the steps that Her Majesty 
should take. (Hear, hear.) It has been 
stated that Lord Melbourne gave that ad¬ 
vice to Her Majesty, and it la perfectly 
true. It has been stated also, that I gave 
similar advice to Her Majesty, but 1 did not 
do so; because I did not think, from the 
situation which 1 held, that it was compe¬ 
tent to me to offer any advice to Her Ma¬ 
jesty on the subject. Her Majesty accord¬ 
ingly sent for the Duke of Wellington, and 
he referred Her Majesty to the right bon. 
gentieman opposite. It has been stated 
uat in the first interview tjetween the Duke 
of Wellington and the right hon. baronet the 
question respecting the ladies of the house¬ 
hold Nvas raised. They were then informed 
that Lord Metboume had acquainted Her 
Majesty that of late years it was usual, 
when an Admmiatration was changed, to 
change also the great officers of the house¬ 
hold, and likewise to place at the disposal 
of the person intrusted with the formation 
of the new Administration those situations 
in the household which were held by mem¬ 
bers of either house of Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) With respect to the ladies of the 
household. Lord Melbourne did not tender 
any advice to Her Majesty, as it did not 
occur to him that any queation on that 
point——(" Hear,** laughter, and cries of 
** Order.^ I am now only stating the cir- 
eumitanees as tiiey took place. (Hear, hear.) 
The ri(^t hon. gentleman had alliided to 
many things stated out of doors, and to 
impiessioBs which have gone forth to the 
puMtc, and therefore 1 think t hid better 
mention the facts as they have been com-’ 
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mutticated to me, being perfectly conviimed 
that with respect 'fa timm there wUl W 
found in the end no nutterial differeace bk- 
tvreea the right hon. gentlfmaa and loyaelf. 
(Hear, hear.) The raht hon. gentleman 
saw Her Majesty on Wednesday last, and 
had stated what took place at that la- 
terviefr. He afterwards met his own po¬ 
litical friends, and agam saw Her Majesty 
on Thursday, and mentioned the namea ^ of 
some persons with whose assistance he in¬ 
tended to inform a cabinet. 1 am informed 
timt Her Majesty, while expressing to the 
right hon. gentleman her exceeding regret 
at the change of Administration, at the 
same time stated her determination to act 
towards him with perfect frankness and 
fairness ; and that such was the chwacter 
of Her Majesty's conduct on con^ring on 
him tile dtetmguished honour of intrusting 
him with the formation of a new Cabinet 
the right hon. baronet bos this night ad¬ 
mitted. The right hon. baronet has said, 
that with respect to the formation of the 
Administration, and the appointment to 
political offices, and to the great offices of 
the honeebold, and to others held by mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, Her Majesty made, 1 
will not use the term ' concession,' but 
gave ail the powers which the right hon. 
gentleman could desire, m order that he 
might be able to render his Administration 
efficient. Ibere then occurred the question 
with respect to the ladies of the household. 
The right bJa. gentleman has stated in his 
own letter what took place on that point, 
to which I beg again to call the attention 
of the house, omitting that portion of it 
which refers to Lord Liverpool, in order 
that the house may see more clwly the 
principle on which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man's proposals were founded. The right 
hon. gentleman says-—' In the interview 
with which your Majesty honoured Sir R. 
Peel yesterday morning, after he had sub- 
mi^d to your Majesty the names of those 
whom he proposed to recommend to your 
Majesty for the principal executive appoint¬ 
ments, he mentioned to your Majesty his 
earnest wish to be enabled, with your 
Mqjeaty’s sanction, so to constitoto your 
Majesty's household, tiiat your Majesty's 
coufidential servanta might have the m- 
vantage of a public demonstration of your 
Majesty's frill support and confidence, and 
that at the some time, as far as possible, 
consistently with that‘demonstration, each 
individual appointinent in the household 
should be entirely aectyitable to your Ma¬ 
jesty's personal feelings.' (Here, in con¬ 
sequence of aa observation from Sir R. 
Peel, the noble Imrd also read the failowing 
passage "' On your MajMty expressing a 
deitice that the Karl-of Liverpo^ should 
h«l<I an office in tile household. Sir R. Peel 
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(eqoested y6ur Maleaty's ]>ermiM»bn at 
Olive to offer to Lord Liverpool the office of 
Lord Steward, or any other wtuch he night 
prefer.*) The pasaages which 1 have read 
illuatrates, I admit, the pnociple on which 
the right hon. gectleman waa prepared to 
aot. which waa to reeommeod to offices in 
the household aueh persons as were con¬ 
nected with him in party poUtiia. and at 
the same tine personidly acceptable to the 
Queen. (Hear, hear.) But now f must 
refer the attention of the house to the pas¬ 
sage I drat read. (The noble lord read the 
passage over again.) After this there oc¬ 
curred the following passage —* Sir R. 
Peel then observed, that be should have 
every wish to apply a similar principle to 
the chief appointments which are filled by 
the ladies of your Majesty's household, 
upon which your Majesty was pleased to 
remark, that you must reserve the whole of 
those appointments, and that it was your 
Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should 
continue as at present, without any change.’ 
With respect to this, which constitutes the 
main statement of the tight hon. gentleman, 
and on which point, viz., the power of 
changing the household, and particularly 
that part with which the ladies of the bed¬ 
chamber and some others were connected, 
the whole matter turns—with respect, 1 
say, to this statement, that the right bon 
gentleman made a proposal to which her 
Majesty declared her uawdlingness to ac¬ 
cede, ^ere exists no doubt or difference. 
The right bon. gentleman had stated that 
he might not have sufficiently explained his 
meaning; but that his meaning was that 
it was expedient to make some change with 
respect to the ladies of the bed-chamber; 
still the impression on the mmd of Her 
Majesty was, that the right hon. gentleman 
required the power to constitute that part 
of the household which relates to the ladies 
of the bed-ehambei, and that with respect 
to the women of the bed-chamber and 
other subordinate appointments he would 
wish to make some changes. The letter 
states —' The Duke of Wellington, in the 
interview to which your Majesty subse¬ 
quently admitted him,* understood also that 
^iB waa yoar Majesty’s determination, and 
concurred with Sir R. Peel m opinion that, 
considering the great difficoltiee at the 
present crisis, and the expediency of makmg 
every eifait, in the first instance, to conduct 
the public businwB of the count^ with the 
Aid of the present Parliaaient, it waa essen¬ 
tial to the success of the commisuon with 
which your Majesty had honoured Sir R. 

that he should have ^at public proof 
of your Majesty’s entira support and confi.- 
fduace which would be affbrdM by the per- 
miiaioa to make soute changes in fihat. pait 
of your M^eaty's household whidi your 


Mjqesty resolved on nwiatainiag euRsely 
without change/ These wunls miffht «|»« 
ply to a particular set of i^ipomtnifiaite us p 
particular part of toe bousihohl} bat.^jll9 
I have stated, tow might be au iuteid^dO 
which was not suffiuentJy explamed oa tolt 
part of toe right hon. gentleman, or if ex*’ 
plained, not understood by Her Majaslya 
and J think an end was at once put to 
proposition either of an entire change, or js 

S artiai change, of the housdbold by 
fajesty’s declaration that she wwhed toe 
whole to remain uochaiig^. After toe 
right bon. gentleman had signified hw de¬ 
sire to be so authorised, and after Her 
Majesty had declared that it was a con¬ 
cession she could not make. Her Majesty 
again sent to Lord Melbourne and con¬ 
sulted him as to the form uf toe answer she 
should make to the proposition of the right 
hon. baronet. Lord Melbourne, finding 
that Her Majesty was not disposed to 
agree to the proposal of the right non. gen- 
rieman. and to submit to any change of the 
household with the exception of those 
officers consistmg of noblemen and gentle¬ 
men who were officers of either house of 
Parliament, thought proper to consult those 
with whom he had polibcalh acted as to 
the advice it was expedient to tender Her 
Majesty in reference to the torm ol answer 
to 1^ gisen to toe proposition of the right 
hon. baronet. The answei sent by Her 
Majesty has likewise been read by the right 
hon baronet, but I will take the liberty of 
again leading it to the bouse — ’ The 
Queen having considered the proposal made 
to her yesterday by Sir R Peel to remove 
the ladies ol her bedchamber, cannot con¬ 
sent to adopt a course which she conceives 
to be contrary to usage, and winch is re¬ 
pugnant to her feelingb.' The question 
then is, as I conceive, whether it wps es¬ 
sential, in order to enable the right hon. 

S ntleman to form a Government, that the 
ueen should accede to the proposal made 
by him. Now, in the view of Her M^esty. 
that toe proposal, whether it was lor a 
total change of toe ladies of the bed¬ 
chamber or for a partial change, would 
have been equaUv repugnant to her foebnse 
and destructive of her comfort; because it 
appealed to Her Majesty, and as I takf it 
most justly, that if lu pursuance of the 
powers gi anted to toe right hon. baronet, 
he shouU propose the removal of aome of 
toe ladies of the houselmld. and if aftar- 
wards any one or two more changes should 
be piropoaed. toe right hon* gentlemaii^iag 
toen Prime Miniater of tm countey. and 
this principle having hgen conceded tq him 
(chem). It would have been utterly im- 
ppsfgble for Her Majesty to say tout to« 
take, of any one paittcubm lady ox friend 
^e wq^d risk the breaking up of toe Ad- 
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« 1« OM^MetyoD to « priad^. 

1^, ttWit liauiktieM With waich 
j«riah. to wt, she Jiad 
(CU*tm.) llor Miiyest;^, 
4 M.atH^ aa objoctioa to thu 
I QaoAliion ii^ whether Her Ma- 
in saying that it was 
il(% she conceived to be con- 
to nsage and repngnant jto her fed* 
hear.) I cannot on this oc- 
cpsidn; ranaifc^I, do not think I should be 
in,the Ja^ justified in admitting—that if 
the nradtice proposed by the right hon. 
gantlopian is contrary to former Ubage—if 
the Queens and Kings of this realm have 
not acted in conformity with it, I am not 
prepared^ 1 say, to admit that her present 
M^yesty was to consent to that course, 
which at the same time was repugnant to 
her feelings. What had been the usage in 
this respect f It would be difficult to find 
a precedent exactly suited to tbe case of a 
queer regnant; but in the reign of Queen 
Anne there is a precedent on this subject. 
In 1710 Lord Sunderland was removed 
from the office of Secretary of State, and 
Lord Rialton from the office of Controller 
of the household, but Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Rialton, both daughters of the Duke 
of Martborougfa, remained ladies of the bed- 
diamber from tbe time when their hus¬ 
bands were dismissed in 1710 until the end 
of 1711 , when they resigned their offices, 
in consequences of their father (tbe duke) 
having been removed in a manner which 
they thought unjust to that great man. 
Since that period there was no precedent 
exactly in point; but from time to time 
changes have been made in the household, 
on occasions of a change of Ministry, but 
far more limited in extent than has been 
required in the present instance. In 1782 
Lord Rockingham allowed the nobleman 
who held tbe Mastership of tbe Horse to 
remain in that office, and tbe appointments 
in the Queen’s household were then 
changed ; and in 1783 the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain, the Lord Steward, and the Lord Trea¬ 
surer were removed, but not the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. (The noble lord also re¬ 
ferred to the year 1806, but, owing to the 
noise occasioned by a number of members 
quitting the house, we were unable to catch 
his observation.) In 1812 there arose a 
question with respect to the household. 
Lord Moira having stated to Lords Grey 
and Grenville that he was autiiorized to 
form a Government, and the question then 
arose whether this full tiberty extended to the 
conudoratlon of new appointments to those 
great oflieers of the household which hove 
been usually induded in tiie poUtical ar- 
mapraente qn p change of Adminu- 
**dM**^* it ’brill ^ hitee observed thgt die 
power addd by’Lords Grey and GrenvHle, 


and on which itemttiul i^tp formation of a 
new cabinet fluted, oras tite peWerof 
ing the great officers of the household, aiM 
it does not appear that they required any 
change with respect to the Lords of the 
Bedchamber. After 1812 to the present 
period there have been several changes of 
Administration, and on these occasions the 
great offices held by members of Parliameht 
^ were refilled; but with respect to other 
‘offices in the household, the |iraetice has 
been to allow the persons holding; them to 
retain them, as in the case of Sur W. Fre¬ 
mantle. It therefore appears tiiat the 
power demanded by the right hoc. baronet 
was greater than hod been given by any 
sovereign of the realm to any person 
charged with the formation of an Adminis¬ 
tration on any formei occasion. (Cheers.) 
I cannot, therefore, put out of consideration 
these facts with respect to the usage; and 
I do think that Her Majesty—having, as 
the right hon. baronet says, given him full 
power for the formation of an Administra¬ 
tion as far as relates to political appoint¬ 
ments and offices in the household held by 
members of either boose of Parliament, the 
failure of the attempt to ronstitute a Ca¬ 
binet rannot justly be laid either to Her 
Majesty or to those who have consented, 
on the circumstances being stated to them, 
to support Her Majesty on the present oc- 
casion. (Hear ) With respect to the other 
part of Her Majesty's letter, in which she 
states that the course proposed to her is 
repugnant to her feelings, it certainly did 
appear to Her Majesty that the placing at 
the disposal of the Minister who was to 
form the Administration, and afterwards, 
to be Prime Minister, the disposal of every 
office held by ladies with whom Her Ma¬ 
jesty must be in daily communication would 
be a proceeding destructive of her personal 
comfort, and would lead to continual 
chapfes in the persons of those with whom 
she must be immediately connected. (Hear.) 
Upon this subject 1 do think that cases oc¬ 
curring under a Queen consort, though not 
formally in point, are in a matter of feeling 
really applicable. In the late King’s reign, 
the right hon. baronet is aware that the 
ladies of Queen Adelaide's household ge¬ 
nerally consisted of persons whose hus¬ 
bands voted constautly in opposition to the 
Government, and I do not remember, ex¬ 
cept upon one occdsion, ever hearing the 
idea uttered that the ladies holding these 
situations might be removed. 1 oerteioly 
recollect, that in 1832, when the Ministry 
had resigned on the Reform Bill, and when 
there was so strong an excitement 10 the 
country as induced those Wh6 underCo’dk to 
form a new Administration tb relinquish 
the task, qnd allow the former Mintetry to 
be rptnstiited—I recollect being told in»t 
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there WM m apprebeiuion iVt tome of 
the ladies of Her Mi^egty's hoasehotd 
woQld be removed by Lorn Grey. That 
was all I ever heard of the tiudter, and I 
stated at once that it mast be a groundless 
apprehension, because 1 was sure that noble 
lorn wonld never desire to do so needless a 
violence to the Qoeen’s feeKnn. (Hear, 
hear.) Ihe right hoo. baronet has stated, 
that be had great political difficulties to 
contend with, in reference to Canada, 
India, Jamaica, and more especially Ireland. 
Undoabttdiy, that statement is true enough, 
but it appttua to me that the right hon. 
gentleman would have gamed no strength 
to encounter those difficulties by imposing 
on Her Majesty conditions which were re¬ 
pugnant to her feelings. (Hear, hear ) 1 
do not say that the right hon. gentleman, 
in making the proposal he did, might not 
havt> remarked to Her Majesty that places 
ID the household being held by those con¬ 
nected with his immediate opponents would 
be a disadvantage to him in carrying on his 
administration; but 1 do think that when 
the right hon. baronet found that a change 
m the household was repugnant to Her 
Majesty's Heelings, he should have felt that 
such a change, so far from being a source 
of strength, would have been a source of 
weakness to the new Administration. This 
is a matter entirelv of delicacy of feeling; 
and supposing that Her Majesty had, 
against her will, consented to the removal 
of certain of those ladies, it wonld have 
been quite impossible for the right hon. 
gentleman to insist on Her Majesty re¬ 
ceiving the newly-appointed ladies with the 
same grace and favour as she might have 
bestowed on those who were removed. I 
think, therefore, that in point of policy im¬ 
mediately the right hon. baronet found 
there was an objection made, it would have 
been far better for himself if he had at once 
withdrawn his proposition (laughter), be¬ 
cause I am of opinion that the knowledge 
of a condition imposed on Her Majesty 
without her consent must have been lor a 
long time a source of irritation and discon¬ 
tent m the mind of the Sovereign with 
whom he Imd to act i and, on the contrary, 
if that condition had been relinquished. 
Her Majesty was more likely to treat the 
right hon. baronet with every confidence, 
because Her Majesty being herself of a hi(^ 
and generous spirit, would fully have ap¬ 
preciated the generosity which dictated such 
conduct. (Hear, hear.) This, too, be it 
remembered, was a proposition to a Sove- 
leigo of no mature ntge. who ia indeed yet 
ycry young, but of whom it may well be 
auppoaedTutat Ae ia not deficient in cou¬ 
rage. I am aura that the cofimtry and the 
worid -mil be eonrinced that neither the 
sex of Her Mi^wty will prevent her from 



being possessed of ape 

8^ of Her 

g^eat discrimiluittem aa\d o 
understandihg. (Ileair, biMeA < 1 o 
this, not because tbe 

eith^ in the mansef id wlikhVl*WilffidL_ 
proposition to Her Mejedfi 
baa eaid to-nigbt, haa ehhef'iejid 
any thing except upon ^bhe mif, 

what he waa not entitled to atato aasrpdmp* 
roan; but I am stating tils dridBmaiayiwIV 
in which tbe proposition of tfad ' 

gentleman might be expected to oxmto-mhp , 
must make an impitssion on Irbit haaihew^ 
done. Her Majesty was pleased on Fridhp 
last, after she had received the letter of Hie 
right bon. gentleman, resigning at once the 
commission with which Her Mqjesty had 
honoured him, to order my attendance upon 
Her Majesty. Her Majesty stated tbe cir¬ 
cumstances to me very much as the nghthon. 
gentleman has stated them ; with respect to 
herself, exactly as the right hon. gentleman 
has stated them ; but with regi^ to the 
proposition of the nght hon. gentleman. 
Her Maiesty certainly had not gathered the 
precise nature of the manner in which the 
right hon. gentleman was prepared to use 
tlie power which was to have been granted 
Her Majesty, after mahing these statements 
to me, was pleased to ask whether she was 
justified m making that icfosal, and when I 
stated that I thought Her Majesty was jus¬ 
tified, Her Majesty was then pleased to ob¬ 
serve, that as Her Majesty, while m the 
possession of the powers ot ^e Ciown, had 
given her fum support to the Administra¬ 
tion, she hoped I wonld conceive myself 
now bound to support Her Majesty in tbe 
choice of her personal attendants. On tbe 
next day a Cabinet Couniil was held in 
Downing Street, and Her Majesty's confi¬ 
dential servants, after consideration express¬ 
ed their opinion with regard to these mat¬ 
ters in a minute, an extract from which I 
will now read,—' Her Majesty’s confiden¬ 
tial servants having taken into consideration 
the letter addressed by Her Majesty to Sit 
Robert Peel on the 10th of May. and 
the reply of Sir Robert Peel of the sanm 
day, are of opinion that for the purpose 
of giving to an Admmistretion that cha¬ 
racter of efficiency and stability, and those 
marks of the constitutional sui^ort of 
Crown which are requited to enable it to 
act successfolly for the public service, k 
is reasonable that the great officers of tm 
Court, and situations m the houseljoild hibl 
by members of Parliament ba, in¬ 

cluded in the political aiww*-*:j .; r taadi 
on a change of AdrolnMilT^j^ ^ ^ 
not of opinion 

ladies m Her MajtotTjr 
reading of fhe 
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<«^ieli ap to tfaat aumtant had beeo listeaed 
to witlt markB of grave aittettkion, dicited a 
heaity riioat of laoghter from the Oppoaition 
benches.) ** 1 bas^e aoW etated/' oontinued 
the noble lord, "that what Her Majesty con- 
eeded was as modi as was ever conceded by 
any sovereign to a person honoored witii tihe 
task of forming an Administration. (" Hear 
bear,” from die Ministerial benches.) I 
have also stated, that what was farther pro¬ 
posed by the ri{^ hon. gentleman was not 
conformable to any usage, and that it was a 
proposal which vnu at the same time re- 
png^ant to Her Majest^s fKlings. The 
question waa, whether Her Majesty’s for¬ 
mer Ministers, notwithstanding the dilBcul- 
ties which made them tender their resigna¬ 
tions, were willing so far to meet Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s wishes as to state their concurrence 
with Her Majesty in this refusal, and to 
become constitutionally responsible for this 
refusal of Her Majesty. I see that hon. gen¬ 
tlemen opposite seem to think it a subject 
of great derision that Her Majesty’s servants 
should have come to this decision. I am 
for any own part, prepared to say, that great 
tfs those difficultira may be, in consequence 
of which 1 felt myself compelled by a sense 
of duty to tender my resignation to Her 
Majesty, I do conceive it to be no matter of 
derision, but a matter of great public im¬ 
portance, that those who conceive that Her 
Majesty was justified in what has been done, 
should not refuse to assume the responsi¬ 
bility which belongs to their opinion, and 
that they are bound neither to conceal nor 
ei'ade the avowal of it, and to trust to the 
opinion of Parliament and the countrr for 
the result. (Loud cheering from the Minis¬ 
terial benches.) 

Sir R. Peel said, that " the speech of the 
noble lord had relieved his mind of the great¬ 
est load of anxiety which he had ever felt in 
his life, BO essential did he consider it, that 
he should not for a moment be supposed to 
have acted with anything like injustice to¬ 
wards Her Miyesty. There was so little 
difference between bis own statement and 
the statement of the noble lord, that upon 
the whole he doubted, whether it would not 
be more desirable, and more respectful to 
Her Majesty, to abstain from off'ering any 
further explanations. The noble lord had 
asked him whether Her Majesty did not state 
that it was her intention to act towards him 
with perfect openness and candour. He had 
thought that be had covered that fact, by 
stating that Her Majesty had behaved to¬ 
wards lilBi in 4he most becoming manner. 
Her M irin rt y certunly did state that he (Sir 
R. Pept) Wtnild find her act with peifectopen- 
Bess a^l^itiess, and he was prepared to 
teaks a tuorti important declaration, than 
that—that he tmn^ved that Her Majesty 
did act with peidsct openness and ean^ur. 


On* the wimle, ahlmni^ the noMe lord id- 
vited discaosion on some points, he thov^t 
it would be better not to make any farmer 
observations on the snhjeet.'' 

Lord J. RUSSELL said "that it would be 
as well that he sheold otete, althoogh it was 
not necessary, ym fat the satisfoetion of the 
rig^t hon. gentlemaa, that for hie own part, 
he had nothing to complain of hi tiie state¬ 
ment which he bad made." 

VisooONT ManBouaNB said, he believed 
that he owed their lordships some excuse or 
apology for the eilence he had maintained 
on former occasions, when some explana¬ 
tion was expected from him on the subject 
of the Ministry. He felt that he had to 
throw himself upon the consideration of 
their lordships for having, after the an¬ 
nouncement which he made on Tuesday 
lost of his having tendered to Her Majesty 
his resignation, of Her Majesty having hc- 
cepted of the former, and of Her Majesty 
having been graciously pleased to request 
himself and his roUeagues to retain then 
offices until Her Majesty had made such 
arrangements as were necessary for the ap¬ 
pointment of their successors, and for car¬ 
rying on the go\ernment of the eountri 
—^he repeated, that be felt that he owed 
some apology to their lordships for having 
appeared one single night, as a Minister of 
the Crown, upon that t^nch, without at the 
same time seizing that opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining what had taken place, and the 
grounds upon which he had departed from 
his previous intention, as he had announced 
it to their lordships. But it certainly ap¬ 
peared to him not unnatural that those ne¬ 
gotiations, of which an account was to be 
given, which were conducted by other per¬ 
sons, and of which he was necessarily tgf 
norant, those negotiations being only known 
to two persons, one of whom alone, as had 
been well expressed, being in I’ariiamcat— 
he repeated, it was not unnatural for him 
to ej^ect that those engaged in such nego¬ 
tiations, or some person on their part, should 
have explained those portions of the tran¬ 
saction with which they were acquainted. 
He bad, indeed, some expectation that such 
a coarse would, in the first inscaiKre, have 
been pursued in that house- He was almost 
certain, from the commanications that had 
taken place, that it would have been pur¬ 
sued, as it had been satisfactorily pursued 
in another place; and he thought that it 
would tend to the calm, the deliberate, the 
comprehensive, and dispassionate considera¬ 
tion of the sutyect, that the statement of 
those parts of the transaction which hod 
taken place should be made by those who 
were perfectly cognisant of them; because, 
from the statemepts made, and the docu¬ 
ments produced, be might be enabled to 
judge bow far it might be necessAry for bite 
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to imdce a sappiementary statement, or to 
prodace any other document, or to consider 
what was proper to be done in order to place 
the matter before their lordships in the fali- 
Mt, eiearest, and most satisfactory manner. 
tU was in conseqneace of these reasons that 
he was induced to delay any explication 
upon fonner occasions, and forwhidiomiB> 
Mon he now bogged thar lordship's pardOn. 
The permission given by Her Majesty to 
Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wellington to 
lay the whole of the proceedings before 
either bouse, as it relieved them ttom the 
obligation of the oath which they had taken 
as Privy Councillors, placed it in their power 
to make those explanations when and how 
they pleased, and to use those documents 
which had passed between the parties in 
that manner which might appear to them to 
be fit and proper. He should now make a 
very succinct and short statement of the part 
which he had borne in those proceedings. 
On Tuesday morning the House of Com¬ 
mons came to the vote on the Jamaica Bill, 
which induced him and his colleagues, in 
the coarse of the dav, to tender their resig¬ 
nations to Her Majesty—a fact which, on 
the meeting of the house in the evening, he 
announced to their lordships. On Wednes¬ 
day the Duke of Wellington was sent for by 
Her Majesty, and, by the noble duke’s ad¬ 
vice, application was made to a right hon. 
gentleman who fills so conspicuous a situa¬ 
tion, tuid takes so extremely prominent a 
part in the other bouse of Parliament, and 
who had several interviews with Her Ma¬ 
jesty. On Thursday evening, about six 
o’clock, he (Viscount Melbourne) was again 
summoned to attend Her Majesty, and being 
admitted to Her Majesty’s presence. Her 
Majestv informed him that the n^otiations 
with Sir R. Peel were in fact closed and 
terminated. Her Majesty stated that Sir 
R. Peel hod had two audiences, that the 
right hon. baronet had an audience that 
morning, that the principal arrangemente 
had then been made, but that towards the 
close of the audience Sir R. Peel made a 
proposition to Her Majesty that he should 
have power to dismiss tne ladies of the 
household—not stating to what extent he 
would go—not stating how many—not 
stating whom it was his intention to re¬ 
move, but claiming the power to remove 
those ladies as he might deem it proper or 
expedient. Most unquestionably the strong 
impression left on Her Majesty’s mind wa«i. 
that the right hon. baronet meant to em¬ 
ploy the power thus called for, to a very 
great extent—to the extent of removing all 
the ladies of the bedchamber, as well as 
some of those who filled inferior situations 
m the boiuehoM. Such certainly was the 
impression on Her Majesty's mind—ah im- 
preseion,which, from what has since trans¬ 


pired, appears to have been erronemis. No 
doubt such was the hnpression nh Her Ma¬ 
jesty's mind; but Sir R. Peel hasb^ dis- 
tinetly stated that no swfo intention existed, 
he was eatitted to fhll credit for the acch- 
racy and truth of that statmnent. Her Ma¬ 
jesty, hbwever, consideriog the negotiation 
to be at an end, stated that she wsold send 
Sir R. Peel a final answer. Prim to taking 
that step. Her Majesty had, however, w- 
course to his (Viscount Melbourne’s) advice 
and assistance. Her Miyesty requested him 
to give her bis advice as to the form of the 
answer by which she should announce her 
determination as to the point on Which tim 
difference*with Sir Robert Peel arose. It 
was evident that the question was^ of too 
grave a nature for him alone to decide on. 
He, therefore, summoned his colleagues,and 
having laid before them the whole case, they 
were unquestionably of opinion that it was 
not advisable—that it was not fitting—that it 
was not proper, that either by Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s present Ministers, nor by any fti- 
ture Cabinet, the ladies of Her Majesty’s 
household should be subjected to the changes 
and vicissitudes of political movements. En- 
tirelv agreeing with the opinion laid down 
by Her Majesty, that it wm not expedient 
to apply the principle which Sir R. Peel 
would apply, end which there is no objec¬ 
tion to his applying, to other parts of Her 
Majesty's household, we so completely con¬ 
curred, for reasons into which I abstain 
from entering at present, with Her Ma¬ 
jesty, that It was inexpedient to apply that 
principle to the ladies of Her Majesty s 
household, and to remove them or any 
part of them, on every change of Adminis¬ 
tration, that we felt ourselves bound as 
men and as Ministers to come to ^e de¬ 
termination to support and maintain Her 
Majesty on the present occamon. 1 know 
very well that in coming to this determina¬ 
tion and conclusion, all my colleagues, and 
more particularly myself, expose ourselves 
to all kinds of insinuation and obloquy. 

I know that we expose ourselves to the 
charge of intrigue, to the charge of person^ 
considerations, to the imputation of a pre- 
conemted plan, to the insinuation of having 
beforehand settled this objection to render 
abortive any attempt to form another Ad¬ 
ministration. I know very well that there 
are situations in which a man must expose 
himself to these insinuations. Ido not expect 
t ba* they will be made agunst ns here, as 
they do not appear to have been made 
against us in the other house of Partiament; 
but they have been made against us In other 
quarters of considerable weight and influ¬ 
ence, and therefore I i&aiinot allow them to 
pass altogether unnoticed and nncontradict- 
ed. It i« a bad thing to have nothing to 
oppose to charges and impntatiohs of this 
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fci&d bu,t ooe^s own taere personal aeser* 
tieo. Bnt when I parted with Her Migesty 
oat the momiiig ofW e daeeday laat» 1 thc^hi 
it my duty to teoder to Her Majesty eo^ 
advice as I nve her with respect to the 
parties to whom she ou^ht to apply, and 
to the eonree which it was mcambent on 
her to follow. I thought it, I say, my duty 
to tender such advice to Her Majesty, con¬ 
sidering the novel^ and difficulty of the si¬ 
tuation in Which she was then placed. Bnt 
F most distinctly assure your lordships, not 
using any asseverations and protestations, 
for mere asseverations aod protestations 
may produce on the minds of your lord¬ 
ships the same effect which they produce on 
my mind, and may induce a doubt of the 
verity of the party using them.—I most 
distinctly assure you, that as to the Indies 
of her household, I gave Her Majesty no 
advice whatever, for I fairly declare to you, 
my^ lor^, that I did not expect, I did not 
anticipate, I could not conceive that this 
proposition could be made to Her Majesty. 
(" Hear, hear,” from H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex.) Unquestionably I had not anti¬ 
cipated it, and most undoubtedly 1 never 
mentioned the subject to Her Majesty. There 
are many reasons why this proposition 
should not be made to Her Majesty. They 
are so obvious, that I need not particularize 
them. I say nothing of the prudence, no¬ 
thing of the policy, nothing of the expedi¬ 
ency of such a proposition. It is not fot 
me to instruct the noble duke opposite, nor 
the right hon. baronet who holds so dis¬ 
tinguished a situation in the other house of 
Parliament, nor the noblemen and gentlemen 
usually acting with them, who have greater 
experience Aan 1 have in the practical con¬ 
duct of affairs. I have, however, some expe¬ 
rience too, and from the construction of the 
court of our late revered Sovereign, and from 
the relations which existed between him and 
his Ministers, 1 have some experience to 
bring to bear on this matter; and I can as- 
aure your lordships that these personal mat¬ 
ters, these strokes of force are never worth 
while. They give a tone and character at 
the commencement of a career which can¬ 
not be productive of good. They produce 
a feeling of irritation and alienation, which 
is ten times worse than the evil which they 
are intended to obviate. 1 have some expe¬ 
rience, and I publish this as my opinion to 
the world. I do not mean to deny that such 
is my feeling. I know where the difficulty 
h«, 1 do not mean to deny that there 

might be some snspicion felt among the sup¬ 
porters of the noble duke, as 1 know by ex¬ 
perience was felt among my own. But the 
experie^ I have had, leads me to the 
coUciosion that those inconveniences, ima¬ 
ginary as they sometimes are, and exagge¬ 


rated as thejr always an, are nothing aa 
compared with tiw ineonvenieoces gmie- 
rated by that sort of fosxe adopted hen. 
As there has been nouagry feriiag exMbited 
on the piesimt occasion, I abstain from fur¬ 
ther argnment on this part of the nse. 
reserve, however, to mynlf the power of re¬ 
plying to the observations of the other side, 
if indeed any should be made. My lords, 
there are many acetasations—unfortunately, 
those are tiie most usual and general--to 
which 1 am exceedingly callous. There are 
some accusations, however, which I feel 
deeply. 

I am insensible, for instance, to all obser¬ 
vations respcdiing tenacity of office, and 
desire of place, and to any imputation of 
being actuated by motives either of ambi- 
tion or of avarice. 1 do not deny these ac¬ 
cusations. because I care little about them, 
but T should be exceedingly sorry if I could 
be accused with justice of running from my 
post on account of the dangers and difficul¬ 
ties of the country, or ot abandoning any 
party in it by whom 1 had been encouraged 
and sustained. 1 own that I have a stiong 
feeling on that subject, and I should indeed 
be sorry if that reproach were cast on me 
with any show of justice. When I took 
office in the year 1835,1 declared, when ad¬ 
dressing my fcllow-Bubjects, that it was dis¬ 
union among the members of our party 
which bad destioyed the previous Adminis¬ 
tration, and that nothing but their complete 
re-union could re-establish that Adminis¬ 
tration or maintain it when re-established iu 
power. I thought that that union had re¬ 
cently been broken up. 1 thought that 
there were such seeds of disunion among 
the members of it as made it impossible for 
me to conduct the government of the coun¬ 
try with any hope of success, or to take the 
measures which 1 deemed necessary for its 
well doing. 1 resigned my office, not be¬ 
cause 1 was abandoned—no. I will not use 
that buirah expression—by those who usu¬ 
ally supported me, but twause there had 
arisen among them a certain amount of 
doubt, which led me to suppose that I could 
not any longer conduct the government ei¬ 
ther with honour to myself, or with advan¬ 
tage to the country; and I now frankly de¬ 
clare that I resume office eolely b^vte 1 will 
not abandon my Sovereign in a situation of 
difficulty and diotreaa, when demands are made 
on her with which she ought not to eomplg—' 
demands which are inconsistent with her per ~ 
sonai honour, and which, if acguieeeed in now, 
would establish a preced^ which would ren¬ 
der her liable during all the remainder qf Aer 
reign to aU the variaHons qf party poKHes 
(" Aeor hear,'* from the Duke Sussex), and 
would make her domestic lift one continued 
scene of discotufort and unkappmem. 
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MAERIAGES. 

Bate, Elizabeth, eld. dau. of Thomas B—, 
Esq., of the Laurels, near Stourbridge, Wor¬ 
cestershire, to B. Littlewood, jun. Esq., of 
Belle Vue House, Old Sainford; May 1. 

BERXErcY, Mina Elizabeth, only child of 
the late Thomas B —, Esq., of the Island of 
Grenada, to Frederick Belsob, E«q., Rifle 
Brijmde, at the British Embassy, Frankfort- 
on-thc-Maine; May 4. 

Bi ACKUURK, Catherine, only dau. of the 
late C. C. B , Esm, formerly of Futtyghur, 
to A. A. Dutiior, Esq., Cossimpore Factory, 
Cai( utta; .Tan. 23. 

Blvvt, Elizabeth Maria, eld. dau. of Ed¬ 
ward Walter B—, Esti-, of Kenipshott’s 
Park, to the Rev. Harris Jervoisc Bigg 
Wither, rector of Worting; at Bummer, 
Hants, Mav 8. 

Boweh, Mary Ann, .Trd dau. of Miy.-Gen. 
B—, to R. N. Faruitharsok, Esq., C. S. 
Bhaugulpore, E. 1. ; Jan. 18. 

Brooke, Anna Maria, j'gst. dau. of Arthur 
B—, Esq., C. A'., to Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) A. 
C. Andersoh, H. M. 4th regiment, Madras; 
Jan. 17 . 

Btikoham, Miss Catherine, of Upper Mon¬ 
tagu Street, Montagu Square, to Charles 
Pkei.ps, Esq., of Much Marche, Glocester- 
shire ? at St. George’s, Hanover Sq., May 2. 

Clarke, I.ouisa, ygsl. d.!!! of the late 
John Henry C—, Esq., to the llov. Richard 
Smith, vicar of New llomney, Kent; at St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury Square, May !>. 

Clarke, Elizabeth, y^t. dau. of R. C—, 
Esq., of the Green, Stoke Newington, to 
Henry H., 2nd son of Thomas Piper, Esq., 
of Denmark Hill, Surrey; at St. Mary’s, 
Stoke Newington, April 30th. 

CoLLivs, Ellen, ygst dau. of the late Ed¬ 
ward John C—, Esq., Richmond, Surrey, to 
Robert Gibsok, Ksq., jun., 62nd regt., eld. 
son of Robert G—, Ewp, Upper Tuoting, 
Surrey; April 80. 

Cooper, Ellen, ygst. dau. of the late Tho¬ 
mas C—, Esq., to Al&ed Head, Esq.; at 
Henley-on-Thames, May 7* 

Be WiRD, Catherine Maria, eld. dau. of 
J. Be W—, Era., to Lieut J. Ferrier, 
48th M. N. I., Malacca; Jan. 6. 

Dahbt, Emma Jane, dau. of the late John 
Harvey 1)—, Esq., of Honiton, Devon, to 
‘Allan Webb, Esq., Med. Ser., Calcutta; 
Jan. 10. 

Davisov, Elisa, dau. of John D—, Esq., of 
Surrey Square, Kent Road, to Capt. George 
KtLucc; at St Mary's, Newinji^n, April 
87« 

Dx Lima, Mias, grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Miguel de III—, to J oseph Ferhakdes, Esq., 
Bombay; Feb. 4. 


Buttoh, Elizabeth Hollow^, tud 
of the late John Vaughan D—, Esq., T 

ton Street, London, to W. T. W. Joi 
only son of the late W. J—, Esq., of Tp| 
hunt B’Arcy, Essex; at St. Mark'a, S 
nington, May 8." 

BAMUREsa, Harriette EUzalieth, 3rd 4 bR> 
of the late John D—Esq., H. M. Attoroer- 
6en. for the Isle of Jersey, to Lieut. E. U • 
S. Cotton, 41ht AT. S^underabad, 

Jan. 14. 

Bu Boulat, Susan Maria, widow of the 
Rev. James Du fi—, lat'e rector of Beading, 
ton,Wilts, to the’Rev. G. I. MArEXHix, 
vicar of Stanton St. Bernard, Wilts., and 
Fellow of Mn^alen Col., Oxford ; at Cam¬ 
berwell, May 2. 

EowARns, Martha, eld. d.iu. of R. E—, 
Esq., of Hey resham, Somerset, to Robert 
Hughes, son of S. P. Thomas, Esq., Cam¬ 
berwell, Surrey; Bycullah, E.I., Jan. 21. 

Kamer, Charlotte Ann, dau. of the 'late 
Sir John E—, of Bedford Square, to the Rev. 
Dr. Claxson, of Eastgate House, and of 
Wolton Izidge, near Cilocester, at Brighton, 
April 30 . 

Kmmctt, Ellen, vgst dau. of the Rev W 
J. K—, of Crauhi[l House, near Bath, to 
John P’enton. Esq., of Hart Street, Blooms¬ 
bury Sq.; at Walcot Church, Bath, May 2. 

Enoland, Elizabeth Mary, eld. dau. of 
Col. R. E-, H. M, 4Ut regt. comm, the 
station, to William B. HAWKina, Esq., C.S,, 
nephew of Sir J. Hawkins Wbitshetf, Bart., 
Belgaum, E.I. ; Jan. 22. 

Farwill, Anna Maria, widow of the late 
Capt. F—, R.N., of Totness. to William 
Brocxedon, Esq., at Bury Pomeroy, Bevpn; 
M^ 7- 

Francis, Amelia, eld. dau. of Samuel F—, 
Eso., of Ford Place, Stifford, to John Fban- 



John F-“, G. C. H.. to Lieut.-Col. CutEa* 
KEY, R.N.; at Brighton, by special Uc«nM, 
April 30. 

Graham, Elizabeth Catherine, eld. dun. 
of W. G—, Esq., M.D., of Calcutta, to G. 
1. M'Ci.intocx, Esq., C.S., Calcutta; Jim. 
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Grahoe, Caroline Ann, only dau* of the 
late Rochford G—, Esq., torramy'of Norton 
Street, Portland Place, to Robert Svitb, 
Esq., of Richmond, Surri^s at Richmond, 
April 30. 

Godby, Frances Catherine, 3nd dau. of 
Mqjor G—, SOdi lament N. I., to C. E. 
Barwbll, Esq., ygst aon of E. B. Esq., 

C.S., Calcutta, «fan. 24. 

Gunston, Elizabeth, mily dau. of Willhim 
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<6—» E^.« of PiCBdUly, to Kobert Daok, 
'Bti; Bolton Sk(eet» Vj^ oon of tlie Bev. 
C. ft* reiBtot^ Denver, Norfi^fc; it 
St. 6eoi]Ke’B| Hanorer Souere^ May 9. 

Hast, Sarah Blisdietli, yiM. dau, of Ro> 
bnrt H<*>» £aq., to Bobert Miifbrd BowcEit, 
6Ui aon of Miles B-*, Xsq^., of Tbnrfield; 
Glea Arito* C. ‘G. HOp^ Dec. 19^ 1839. 

Hox.I<oiraTjCiyifia, 2S>t. dan. of the late 
Geeroe K—, £sq., of Two^waten, Herts, to 
WUUw Wsiijc*, jua., Dsq.; at Amershain, 
Mhyt, , 

Ininint, Matilda Bebeeca, eld. dau. of 
Thomns J. ->I, Eai, BiK., to Richard Bbl- 
X.IS, Inoer Tet^le, 4th son of the late 
liieakitG^ B—»H. £. I. C. service; at St. 
Oilea'a Church, Camberwedi, May 1. 

JnriVJtTa, Lucy. 2nd dau. of the late John 
J—, toMMor ficton Beets, 21st Fu- 

tileera t at Si. lE^cras Church, May 7* 
JoHEd, Margavet, dau. of the late William 
J—, Bsq., of SeebpOre, to James Savi, Esq., 
Calcutta; Jha. S3. 

JOHES, Ffances EfiEaheth, ygat. dau. of 
the late Frauds J*. J—, Esq., of Seapoint, 
county of Dublin, to Miyor Wobmav, £. 1. 
C. service; at St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, 
April 16. 

1.E Obitt, Bose Mary, 8rd daughter of 
Capt. 6. Le G—, B.N , to Lieut, bt. Vin> 
Cent FtTGSEB, L.C., Madras; Jan. 12 
Looah, Catherine, ygat. dau. of Bobert 
L—, £sq., of Edinburah, to Capt. W. 
FbBbth, fiSth regt. N. 1., Cawnpore, 

Jan. 21. 

Mbadovs, Charlotte Areata, 3rd dau. of 
the late Bev. FhUJip M-^% rector of Great 
BeaBngs, Suffbik, to William Matthew 
WooBEBr, Esq., of Upper Clapton; at 
TheUbh, SufihUc, May 1. 

Moeee, Anne Inglis, 6th dau. of WilUara 
M •.>, Esq., of Berwickshire, to Mqjor A. 
Laws, Euf^oeer, Ootacamunt, £.1.; Jan. 12. 

Mobkat, Laufy Emily Mary, ygst. dau. 
of the Earl of Mansfield, to (^apt. Francis 
Hugh George SeiThoob, Fusileer Guards, 
eld. son of Capt. Sir G. S—, E.N.; at All 
Souls* Church, lAmgbam Place, May 9. 

NAPnEB, Lsetitia Mazy, eld. dau. of the 
late Gerard Berkeley N —, Esq., of Fennard 
House, Somersetshire, to Frederick, son of 
Joseph Cbopfs, Esq., M.P. fiir Cirencester; 
at St. Clement’s Danes, May 2. 

Naylob, Stel^ eld. dau. of the ltde Tho¬ 
mas N—, Es^, of Standard-hill, Nottingham, 
to the Bev. Herbert N. Bbaveb, vicar of 
Oringley; at Oringley-on-tbe-Hill, Notts., 
M^ 8. 

OoLE, EHea, eld. dau. of the late CoL 
O—, of Brixtable Lodge, Surrey, to B H. 
Graham Fmter Pxoott, Esq., son of the 
Ute Col. G. F. P—, M.P. for Kinross; at 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, May 4. 

„,Paceeb, Louisa Frances, ygst. dau. of 
Oiarles P—, Esq., of Beading, to Gfoorge 
Hoemwat, Esq ; at Aro'nsham, May 7 
Pabheii, Augusta, dau. of John P—, 
Mq., of Bennett Street, St James's, and of 
5“ Abbey, Essex, to George. 2nd son 
of the Rev. John Smith, late vicar of Bices¬ 


ter; at St. Geoi^*l, Bancver Square, 
M^9. 

Piebaeb* EHes Caroline; only dau. of 
Francis P—, Esq., late IBstrict Ju^b io fhe 
President of Bengal, to Henry InsEXEir- 
BEEBE, Esq., Middle Temple, barrlster-at- 
law, 2nd son of CoL T—, K.H.; April 80. 

PieOTT, Anna, eld. dau. of John Hugh 
Smyth P—, Esq., of Brockley Hall, Sumer- 
aetshire, to Thomas Featt, Esq., of Lin¬ 
coln's lnn,barriater-at-law,Srdsun of Samuel 
P—, Esq., ot Keppel Street, Bussell Square; 
at Brockley, May 2. 

Pots, Anna, 2nd dau. of the Rev. Henry 
F—, ol Waltham Place, Berkshire, to Lam. 
bert, ygst son of Charles Pots, Esq., of 
Wyck-mll House, Glocesteriihire, and Craig’s 
Court; at White Waltham, May 8. 

PbatE, Margaiet Caroline, dau. of the 
late Lieut. P—, I. N., to Richard Loi'Ling- 
ton, son of Capt. Cole, formerly H. M. 12tn 
Dragoons, Byculloh, Jan. 26. 

PvcKtc, Mary Catherine, eld. dau. ot 
Thomas P—, Esq., Clapham Common, Sur 
rey, to J. W. Kaye, Esq , Bengal Artillery, 
Cmeutta; Jan. 16. 

RiCKABDb, Caroline, eld. dau. of Gooifm 
R—, Esq., of Mormngton Place, BegenPs 
Park, to John Wasica, Esq., of the same 
place; at St Pancras New Church, May 1. 

Richabdsox, Henrietta Nelwu, 3rd dau. 
of C. R. R—, Esq., Kumtoul, Tirhoot, to 
H. ,1. W. PoBiLETHWAiiE, Esq, 11. M. 
26th regt. foot, Calcutta, Feb. 2. 

Kihoe, Caroline, ygst. dau. of the late 
Miyor Charles John B—, 4th L. C., to ,lohti 
Gbaham, Esq., Assistant Surveyor, Calcutta; 
Jan. 22. 

Bollaxd, Frances Mary, yost. dau. of 
the late Capt. Peter 11—, H. £. 1. C. ser- 
vice, to William, eld. son of William Siiand, 
Esq., of Craigellie, Aberdeenshire; at Brom¬ 
ley, Kent, Mav 2. 

Shaw, Maria, eld. dau. of the late llov. 
William S—, of Edmonton, Middlesex, to 
CoUn Booebs, M.D., of Dorset Square, Re¬ 
gent’s Park; at Tottenham Church, May 2. 

SiKTox, Catherine Anne, 3rd dau. of R. 
S—, Esq., of Cashel, Ireland, to J. C. M'Cas- 
Kitt, jrisq, Slat N. I., Secunderabad ; Feb. 2. 

StAXEY, Mary, 2nd dau. of Robert Aglion- 
by S—, Esq., M.P., of Hatton Grange and 
Walford Manor, Salra, to W. W. E. M^xxe, 
Esq,, of Peniarth, Merionethshire; at Bas- 
church, Shropshire, May 8. 

Thacxwel, Mary, 2nd dau. of the late 
John T—, Esq., of Wilton Place, near Dy- 
mock, Olocestershire, to James Avery Gair- 
Fix, Esq., of Dixon’s Green, Dudley; at 
Dymock Church, April 26. 

Tysee, Louisa, eld. dau. of Bobert T—, 
Esq., M.D., to the Bev. James Uaille- 
MABD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Kirklington, Oxford, 
shire; at St. John's, Hackney, Middlesex, 
Amll 30. 

VAXSAXDAX, Julia, onW dau. of the late 
Capt. V—., 68IA N I., and mnd-dau. of the 
late Col. Forbes, to John Kobert M'Mut- 
tix, Esq., Calcutta; Jan. 16. 
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Wallwtv, Miss Mary Ann, of HelhsMt 
Much Marche, Herefbrdahire, to Robert 
Dufiield Cooke, £sq., of Doughty Street, 
at St Faocras New Courch, May 4 

Wabo, Mary, widow of the bate B. W —^ 
Ksq., oLCamberwelU to Thotnaa Sunderland 
Habbison, Eaq., M. D., of Breton; at 
Clapham Church, May 8. 

Watts, Charlotte Louisa, ygst. dau. of 
late Jo8e)>h W—, Esq., to Henry Oloster 
Fbexcu, Esq., Calcutta; Jan. 26. 

Watts, Mary, 2nd dau. of the Ber. Ro¬ 
bert W—, of Sion College, Rector of St. 
Alphage, and Frebendory of St. Paul’s, to 
Jusepn Thomas Mn,LABD, ygst. son of the 
late ,Tohn M—, Esq., of Corowainers* Hall; 
at St. Alphime's <''burch, May 2. ^ 

Watts, Emily, ygst. dau. of the Rev. R. 
W—, of Sion College, to Thomas Bvanow, 
son of the late John B—, Esq., of Winches¬ 
ter, May 2. 

'Wei tje, Matilda, relict of the late Louis 
Augustus Esq., of the Upper Mall, 

liainmersmith, to Sidney, eld. son of Kdw. 
CuEBRii.l,|a^8q., of HammeTsmitfa; at St. 
Pancraa New Church, May 9. 

Wiaiiausom, Louisa, 3rd dau. of M^or 
W—, comm. 41st regt. N. 1., to Christopher 
(f. Faoav, Esq., 8tb L. C. and Paymaster, 
Benares; Jan. 30. 

W 1 X. 8 OK, Helen, eld. dau. of Thomas 
W— , Esq., Haarlem, to M Jule "Vautieb, 
barrister, at the British Ambassador's, Brus¬ 
sels, May 4. 

W 11 . 8 OK, Elizabeth, ygst. sister to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishra of Calcutta, to 
Percival White, Esq., of Clapham; at St. 
I.uke’8 Church, Old Street, April 30. 

Yooxo, Eliza, eld. dau. of C. A. Y—, 
Esq., of Southwark and Battersea, to Wright- 
Bon Robert Bbtakt, Esm, of Exning Lodge, 
Suffolk ; at St. Mary's, Battersea, May 2. 


BIRTHS. 

^Alifret, the lady of Robert A—, Esq., 
ma .son ; in Bryanston Square, AtiriiSO. 

Bateman, the lady of J. "W. B—, Esq., 
of a dau.; at Malda, £./., Dec. 27,1838. 

Boileau, llie lady of S. II. B—, Esq., of 
a dau.; Calcutta, Feb. ?• 

Bbockxibane, the lady of Lemuel B— 
Esq., of a dau., stillborn, at Greenwich, 
May 2. 

Broone, the lady of Lieut G. T. B—, 
H. M. 65th regt, of aeon; Secunderabad, 
,Ian. 18. 

Broweei., the wife of Edward M. B—, 
Esq., of a dau.; May 4. 

Brown, the lady of O.F. B—, Esq., C.S., 
of a son; Bhagalpore, B./.,Jan. 8. 

Brown, the lany of Henry B—, Esq. ,C.S‘t 
of a dau.; Thornhill, Mahabuleshwur, EJ., 
Feb. 6. 

Buboes, the lady of Daniel B—, jun., 
Esq., of a son; at Clifton, May 6. 

BuBLTON, the lady of Mqj. B—, Com- 
Gen., of a dau.; Chowrin^ee, JS./., Jan. 20. 

Bubnabu, the lady of George B—, Esq., 
of a son; in Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
Mays. 


Cabooeo, the lady of B. C—, £aq.t4>f a 
son { St. Thome, Jan. 18. 

CABirtB, the lady of Thorawi CU, EM., 
Advocate, of a dau.; at ^eriiiit, Awil Ji, 

Cabb, the lady of the Rev; T. W. C-, •/ 
a dau.: at Southbrough, >^ril 29. 

Crables, the lady of Dr. C—, MJDo of 
a son ; at Putney, April 29. 

C 0 X.ABAB, the widow of hU late Hi|phheW 
the Augtia of^ of a son and heart Bamtey* 
Jan. 29. 

CuBiTT, the lady of Mqfor C—, Asristaht 
^c. toGoveniment, ofa dau.; Cbowring^ea, 
Jan. 16. 

Cuneiffe, the lady of R. E. C-., Esm, 
ofa son; at Patna, E Jan. 17 . 

Crowdeb, the lady of F. R. C— , Eiiq.,'«f 
a dau.; at C^ieMiam Ledge, Surrey, 'HwfA 

CuBTEia, the lady of W. C. C^, 
L.L.D., of Doctor's Commons, ofa deu.; in 
Montagu Street, Rumell Square, May 7* 

D'Aeheida, the lady or J. D'A^, Ehq., 
of a dau.; Singapore, .Ian. 16. 

Deabie, the wife of Charles D—, Elg., of 
a son; Garden Reach, Calcutta, Jan. 6 . 

Dickson, the lady of J. B. D—, Eoq., 
C.S., Gyah, of a dau.; at Saiuior, £./., Dec. 
16, 1838. 

Dougae, the lady of Geoi^ D—, Esq., of 
a son; Garden Reach, Calcutta, Jan. 29. 

Dunn, the lady of Capt. D—, of the 
Queen's Bays, of a dau.; at Manchester. 
May 6 . 

Evans, the lady of Capt. Jedm , late 
l 6 th regt. Bengal Infantry, of a son; at 
Chudlmgh, Devon, April 28. 

Ewabt, the lady 01 J. K. E—, Esq., of a 
dau.; Pooree, Jan. 22. 

Forsteb, the wite of Capt. B. F— , ofa 
son ; Wynbery, Jan. 10. 

Gordon, the lady of £. M. G-*, Esq., of 
a son; Dacca, Jan. 23. 

Greening, the wife of Henry G—, Esq., 
of Clarence Street, Regent’s Park, of a son; 
May 4. 

Guhm, the lady of Lieut. G—, ArtUleiy, 
of a dau.; Cannanore, Jan. 20. 

Haines, the lady of Capt. H—, I.N., ofa 
son; Bycullah, Feb. 10. 

Haee, the lady of Lieut. E. J R-a, 8 rd 
L. C., of a son; Sholapoor, EJ., Feb. 7,, 

Hands, the lady of Capt. Freden<dk "W. 
H—, 38th N. I., of a son; Bangalore, E.J., 
Jiin. 3. 

Harbinoton, the lady of Henry Byng 
H—, Esq., of a ddU.; Allahabad, E,I,, Jan, L 

Hat, the lady of Lieut. Samuel H—, SMfa 
N. I., of a dau.; Secunderabad, R./., Dec. 
30,1838. 

Helme, the lady of Robert H—, £sq„ of 
a son; Wdtbamslow, April 28, 

Higginson, the lady of James M. H—, 
Esq., Bengal Army, of a dau.; at FemhU), 
Berks., May 4. 

Hoens, the lady of Col. H—aC.B., ofa 
dau.; Vellore, EJ., Jan. 31. 

Howdek, the lady of M<^or James A. 
U~-, Europ. Regt., of a son; at KatB]|ftee, 
Madras, Fee. 7. 

Hodgson, the lady of the Rev. George 
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Oi#*Vlewf^g«, &« J?«t»rti, 

SToDi.Vfiiiy'^ l«4f Wia., 

C.A, flf » 4w**! 8* C;iuMH|«9(Kn, iS,/^ 

Juit JJt r, 

SACxapVti^t hAf of tto Bor. Thotoim 
MiiCy H^mbeht of M. l*eti^at Sle^ 
nof, of a too t ot MUp Ea4» May *, 

f too Ijady of CB., 1S»- 

aiBMir« of a d«M< i Cbowriagkoe, Jan. lO. 

Kasiit Wy of pent. A. B. K-^. Mth 
If. L, off aoa I PolaTenn, Ei/.t Jan, 19. 

LaWi thf Imy of Jawoa I—•, Esq., late of 
Caloutta, of a dau., in Tavistock Sq., May 5, 
XiAI'aMnr, Iba lady of Arnold £.—»Esq., 
of a aoa I in Pfinbroke Squara, Kensington, 
A^M. 

XsdUAIs, lady of the Bev. J. M. 
L~, of a son I IPtootuc, JBJ., Feb. 6. 

Lie«k4TTtiba Wy w Lieut. L—, comm, 
the Oea- Pepol, of a aon; Cuddalore, Dee. 
82,1838. 

XiXws, the lady of Capt. J. L —, 50th 
rest Jf. t,f of p son; Cawnpore, Jan. 3. 

LtTOByiEan, the lady of Capt. L—, Otb 
JL. C.) of a son t Bow^njully, near Hyder> 
abad. B Jan. 8. 

LTona, the lady of Capt. H. L—, 23rd 
N. 1., of a dan.; Sbolapore. Feb. 3. 

MaiawAaiva, the udy of G M—, Esq., 
C.J., of a spn; Spence’s Hotel, Jan. 31. 

Matair, fhe lady rf the Bev. S. C M—, 
of a BOD; Biahop’s f^olleg^ Calcutta, .Tan. 29. 

Manrans, the lady of Herbert M—, Esq., 
Bengal Army, of a dau.; at Ivy House, 
Stranraet, Wi^onahire, April 4 
M’Cairsi<airi>, the lady of Capt. M‘C—, 
of a dau.; at Sabalfaoo, Mov. 18,1838. 

Musbklu lady of Lieut. H. J. M—, 72nd 
N. I., of a dau ; at Mhov, Nov. 29,1838 
MrirsT, the lady of Charles M—, Plsq,, of 
a dau ; at Hevers, Seven Oaks, April 28 
Melhe, the lady of Lieut, and Qu. Mast 
C. D. M,>-, 8tb N. 1., of a dau.« Deesa, 
Jan 20 

OncoAED, the lady of Lieut.-Col. C B. 
O—, Eurmean Kegt., of a son, at Allahabad, 
BJ, Nov. 14,183& 

Poownf N, the lady of E W. C P—, Esq., 
5th L. C., of a dau. j at Kurnaul, B L, Jan. 
11. 

FowwaXX., the lady nf the Rev. C. C. 
Beaty P—, of a dau ; at the Vicarage, Mil- 
ton Emeat, Beds., May ?• 

PuscoTT, the lady of Msjor F—, of a 
■on; 4 t the Government House, Fort Wil- 
lum, Jan. 20. 

Eevej:.!., the lady of Capt. ,T. L. R—, 7th 
N, 1 ., of a ton, stulbom; Cawnpore, 

Jan, 80., 

RtcHAEDS. the wife of Capt. George R—, 
of a son i in the Albany E(^, CambiHwell, 
Mm 

RoBSBva, the lady of Col tTilliam R— 
Oude aerv., of a dau.; at Lucknow, B.I., 
Jm. 19. 

Roobb, the lady of R. Victor R—, Esq., of 
a son; at KilleenUn,coun^ of Cork, Apr. 25. 

Saloboms, the lady of Philip Joseph S —, 
of a dau.; in Dpper Wimpole Strel^J^y 7« 
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son} 'M^ras, 

8m^pp»tJbe Wy o( Capt, Robert S—, 
A|^ ^ ^ HouL 

SxiTH, the lady of Lkni-CoL Heniy 
8-^ 16th H-L» o6a dau.; Madras F«m, 8. 

Sps£t>E,tihe lady fS—, of a son, 
Berfaaxnpoto, BJ,, Jan 20. 

STEPBCBton, the lady of WBliam H. S—, 
Em., of a son; in Bolton Row, May 6. 

Tateoe, the lady of Robert T—, Esq., of 
a dau.; Mootipoor, BJ., Jan. 20. 

Tateob, the lady of Capt. R. T->, 05tfa 
N.I, of a dau.; at Kyouk Phyoo, B./., Dec. 
3,1636. f 

TiiuitB, thelady of Douglas T. T—, Esq,, 
C.S,,ofa6oa and heir; at Ailafaabad, Jan. 11. 

Tbaxl, the lady of J). T—, Esq., A8«wt. 
Surg Slat N. 1., of a son { Ellore, BJ., Jan. 
13. 

Tuckeb, the lady of Henry Carr T—, 
Ehq., C.B., of a dau.; Azimghur, Jan. 6 
Ukdebwood, the la^ of W. E. U^, 
Esq., of a son; at the Presidency, Madras, 
Jan. 18. 

Ward, the lady of Brev. Maj J. W—, 
39th N. 1,, of a dau.; Secunderabad, Jan. 8. 

Wiosam, the lady of the Rev. Joseph 
W—, of a son, in Argyll Street, May 8. 

WixsoM, the lady of M^j..Gen I*. W. 
W—, C B , Comm, the Ceded Districts, of a 
son, Beliary, Jan. 14 
Wiisoii, the lady of the Rev. Daniel 
W—, of a dau.; Bamsbuiy Park, Islington, 
Mar 3. 

WxKTLE, the lady of Capt. £. W—, 7lst 
N. 1., of a dau ; Neemucb, B./, Dec, 28, 
1838 

Wise, the lady of George W—, Esq , of a 
son , Dacca, £ /., Jan. 20 
Wood, the lady of the Rev R. Mountfoid 
W—, of a son; at Latimet Rectorv, Mav 2 
Wood, the lady of Lieut. H W W~m, 
4th N. 1., of a dau., Cannanore, E.I , Jan la 
Yonna, the lady of Capt. J. S. Y—, of 
H. M. the Nizam’s Cavuty. of a son, in 
Hans Place, May 4. 

’ DEATHS. 

Ax^xsoh, Emma, aged 69, relict of the late 
William A—, Esq ; at Kennii^on, May ft. 

Akcele, Mrs Mary, aged 77, ygst. ^u. 
of Thomas A—, Esq, late or Downing Street; 
at Twickenham, Apnl 28. 

Arrow, W. C., Esq., aged 22; at Chia- 
wick, Feb. 10. 

Aveliwe, William H., Esq, of Lyme 
RmU, Dorspl; April 28. 

BAirsEa, James Langley, Esq., in Upper 
Bedford Place, Russell Squal^ and pre¬ 
viously (on the 2nd inst.) at the same place, 
his sister-ip-law, Elizabeth, ygsU dut. of 
Robert Lloyd, Esq.; May 4th. 

Barlow, Richard WelleslM, Esq., 

26, Hon. B.I.C., Bengal C.S., son of Bir 
Geo. Biloro B—, Bart, O.C.B.; at Malta, 
April 14. 
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Batxmah, wife of Rioj, teed 

36» Malda, £./. / »'• 

Bobiiow, John, Pa%,«ged 69« afclSdhM»» 
wash. May 3. 

Botd, Frances 'iU*y Chtharine, a^ 6 
ears, ymt. dau. of Bobert B—, Esq., of 
iaUtow^lodge, Kent; at Paijs, May 8« 

Baowmi, George Griffin, Esq., kte of 
Madras; at Southwood I^xiae, Chottenham, 
April 28. 

Budd. Marv Susannah Louisa, rid. dan. of 
Capt. W. H.B—, in camp, near Vedatora, 
Mysore, JS./., Jan. 27 . 

Bui^iirjee, Jaiusetiee. £s^ aged 26, of 
^Bsmodic cholera: in the Fort, Bombay, 
Feb, 18. 

Buroesb, H. W., Esq., aged 48, distin- 
gmshcd alike by hia talent as an artist, faia 
virtues as a man, and his piety as a Christian, 
in Sloane Street, May 8. 

Bunnows, .Tuhn Parker, Esq., aged 52, 
solicitor, of Austin P^riar’s, and Gower Street, 
Bedfoid Square, April 18. 

CuABnoNWAY, tne Marquis de. His only 
son, now in his 20th year, succeeds to his 
title; in Stratibrd Place, March 10. 

Cttn TBRBucK, Caroline, aged 29, wife of 
Peter C—, Esq.; at the Grove, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, May 8. 

Conn, IJeut. M. M., 55th Foot, of dy^eii* 
terv, /a/c/y, 

CoESBALT, William Gordon, Esq., jun., 
only son of William Gordon C—, Esq., of 
St.' I.eonanl’s, Essex; at Montpelier, in 
France, April 20. 

Daieeli , Henry Charles Sutton, Esq., 
aged 33; in Weymouth street, Portland 
I’Jace, April 30. 

DrxKY, Mary Patience, dau. of Anthony 
D—, Esq., May 2. 

Di( K, the Bov. William, M.A., of Clare 
Crescent, Windsor; in Albany Street, Re¬ 
gent's Park, May 9. 

Die XL H, William, Esq., aged 72; at More- 
tonhampstcad, near Exeter, April 29. 

Uokabjee, Sapoorjee, Esq., aged C6. one 
of the {lartners in the iimi of Hormuqee 
Dorntijee, Sons and Co., Bombay, .Tan. 19. 

Duei im, Lieut -Col. Adam, comm, the 
2ud regt. A.C. with the Army of the Indus, 
on the Satledgc, off Bhawulpore, Dec. 28. 

DeMERaux, G. P , Pisq., aged 25, Madras 
C.A’., 4th son of C. D—, Esq., of Albemarle 
Stieet, Piccadilly, 

Eveeyn, l.yndon, Esq., of Keynsham- 
court, Herefordshire, and late of York Ter¬ 
race, Regent’s Park; at Richmond, Apr. SO. 

Fersbu, George, Esq., aged 80, formerly 
accountant to the ’Treasurer of the Navy ; 
at Fareham, May 1. 

P'lSHER, Thomas, Esm, aged 93, banker of 
Cambridge, a Deputy Lieutenant, and 37 

i ears Treasurer or the county of Cambridge, 
fay 3 

Fitepatricx, Maimt Isabella, aged 22, 
wife of J. F—, Esq., Assist. Revenue Sur- 

n i Bahsore, Feb. o* 

oWKE, William, £n, aged 85, at his re- 
ridence, the Grove, Great Baling, Essex, 
May 9, 


FiuusHrov Xte etm, bjM 93, Indisn 
oMliofr to the uto J^ F—, Esq., 
M'.P.,«na femcriT-PbyriciBhi-GsMinnl of toe 
.Bengal Estauis^metftt Celunffio, Dee. lA 
Ford, Sir Fiteeis, aged 69,'‘of BarbatkciB^ 
at Charlton Khig^, April 19. 

FrBrb, the son cheB^« Tbniple F<*-> 
Prriiendaiy of Westminster, aged 19; 43 
Warfirid Vicarage, Berks., wheio tiie 1^8^, 
Mr« Twirling had a large ariiool, 
wholly burnt down by« sudden Are. 
one boy perisbed in the ffames, March lA 
Goa, the Archlnsbop of; Bombay, 

18. 

Gordow, Mrs. Agnes, aged 6B, nBet of 
the late David G—, Esq.; hi Euatim $o.» 
May 1. “ 

Grbgobt, lances, wife of Dr- Qectgfi 
G —; in Weymouth Street, May 1. 

Harris, ins. at H of H. M. 56th r^ 
Foot; Secunderabad, H.I , tofdfp. 

Hathwat, Buigeon, aged ^ Iste 21at 
regt. N. 1 ; Bombay, Feb. 1. 

Hatsbll, James, Esq., aged 24, of the 
Inner Temple; April 29. 

Hickey, Lieut. John, 10th regt. L>. C., 
suddenly; at Muttra, £./., Jan. 20. 

Holeord, George Peter, Esq., aged 71, 
late of Bolton Street, and Westonbert, Glo- 
cestershire; in Grosvenor Sq., April 30. 

Horret, Samuel C., E^., aged 32, of 
cholera; Calcutta, Jan. 19. 

Hoxteey, Edward, E'Q., 5th aon of the 
late Rev. Ririiard H—, or Boxwell Court; 
Glocestershire, May 2. 

Hvnier, John, Esq., aged 81; at Brix- 
ton, May 8. 

Imce, Amelia Sophia, ygat. dau. of Thos. 
I—, Kaq., aged 6 years and 3 months; in 
Aigyll Street, May 2. 

KEMBr4F., Rebecca, wife of William K—, 
Esq.; at Quebec, Marob 28. 

Kerb, Christiana, lady of Maj. J. K — , 
comm. Madras European regt.; near Eamp- 
ter, £ /., Jan. 16. 

Laing, Isabella, ygst. dan of David L—, 
£sq.,of Kinpton, Jamaica; in St. Andrew's 
Place, Regent’s Pork, May 9. 

Ijambe, Augusta, ag^ 76, widow of Capt. 
John L—, formerly K. 1. G service; in 
Upper Baker Street, April 27. 

IiAKOHonKE, Henry, Esq, aged 65; in 
Grove Lane, Camberwell, May 1. 

Larcaster, Mr. Joseph, aged 68 (in con¬ 
sequence of bring run over l>y a yt»fgfoo), 
the Buccessiiil promulgator of toe system it 
mutual instruction known by his name; N«or 
York, Oct. 24,1838. 

Lance, Josefe Antonia, iq^ 38* wife ^ 
Thomas L—, Esq.; at Birkenhead Fiiot#. 
Cheshire, April W. 

Lobhabaear, the Maha Spues, or ttrshd- 
mother of Maharghdi Kalihrishna fiaSsdiuiv 
aged 80. 

Maur, Samuel, £8q.,agdd 48, of Sali e # 
Terrace; May 5. 

Monao, Mrs. Jane, widniir of Qaetlm 
M—t Esq., late of Ch^doa BtxeeL Ctetes- 
dish Square; In Avteue Soad, Segfo^i's 
Fmx, May 1. 



Register ^ Marriagint, Births, and Deaths. 


. MAmvk> Ifitwacliatoor, M., agwl III, 3nl 
■ wi rtf t,h«> late Malcolm 91—,Ksq., Calcutta, 

Jfooir, Elizabeth, aged S4. widow of the, 
ittte Henrv Isaac M~, Ksq,, of Kirby Hall, 
Kent, aixi of Choahunt, Herts; at* Lee-bill 
Cottafte, Jilackheath, April 23. .. 

Aloxi.Er,E.<lward llaniet, aged IKiiionths, 
son of Charles M—, Esq., Mouot Pleasant; 
at Liverpool, April 22. 

Kicuolls, Mary, the wife of John Geo. 

N—, Esq.; at i^ast Moulsey, Surrey, April 
•30. 

Oedham, Adam, Ksq., aged 57, of Upper 
Tooting, Surrey; April 30. 

Palmeii, Mai. John P’., 2nd N. Vet. Bat.; 
Wallfljabbad, Jan. 23. 

Pearsok, Pins. George, H. M. flth regt. 
Foot; at Hazareebaugh. of lever,,Ian. 11. 

Pevnet, the Ilcv. ,T. G., aged 47, super- 
intendant of the Benevolent Institution; 
Calcutta, P'eb. i. 

PEHCivAi., James, Esq, of spasmodic cho¬ 
lera ; at Horarab, .'ate^. 

Petrie, Henrv. aged 19, son of the late 
Cant. P— ; C. G. Hope, Jan. 23. 

Phii.iipps, Wllliaiii Hullingworth, Esq., 
aged 82; at Weymouth, May 9. 

llicuARUs, Caruruia, the beloved wife of 
the' Bev. J, B—, and 2iid dau. of the Itev. 
Samuel Pitman, of Oulton Hall, Norfolk, 
ten days after giving birth to her third child; 
at Guudlord, May 5. 

Kobebts, liieut. Arthur, aged 28, Adj. of 
the 7thregt. the Nizam’s Infantry; at Hin- 
goly, A'.i., Jan. 20. 

UoRiNSON, Edward, son of John B—, 
Esq,, of Doughty Street; at Harrowby, in 
New South tvales, Nov. 10, 1838, 

UiTLE, Jane, wife of George It—, Esq., of 
Guilford Street, Itussell Square, May 1. 

SAStr.ER, P'anny, the beloved wife of Win. 
S —, Plsq., of Bloc^heath Park, Kent; May 5. 

Sealv, Baldwin, Esci-, grandson of the 
late Dr. Atterbury, of Christ CJiurch, Ox¬ 
ford, and late Her Brit. Mai. Consul at Ma- 
ceio. Brazils; at Walcot Place, Lambeth, 
April 13. 

SiOADEx, l^ouisa, aged 36, the wife of 
James Mark S—, Esq.; at Chumbery, near 
Geneva, April 27. 

Seococx, Allred, Esq., of Donnington 
Cottage, near Newbury, Berks., one ot H. 
M. Justices of the Peace, and a Deji. Lieut. 
Ibr Berks..; April 29, ' 

Smith, Mrs. Susannah, aged 86, relict of 
Bichard S—, Plsq.; at the residence of her 
son. Glebe House, Camlierwell, May 8. 

Steward, Capt. Henry, aged 65; C. G. 
Hope, Jan. 7. 


Smeth, Philadeljibia, eld, dau. of the late 
Walters-', Esq,; at Stflp^m Ilou.'^e, Sus¬ 
sex, Maj' 6.,' - 

SPABKE and Nixoh, laeiits., and Dr. 
Hibuert, all ofH. M.ilnd or Queen’s Hoy. 
Hegt. They jierished in aA awful way, while 
shooting in a Shikar CitUh, or game preserve, 
where they wore suddenly overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the tlanies of the jungle, which, 
it is supposed, had been set lire to by some 
hostile natives.' 

Staunton, Elizabeth, wife of William 
S—, Paiq., of Longbridge House, near Har¬ 
wich, April 30. 

Stoddart, Major G. D., 8lh regt. Ben¬ 
gal I.. C,; Stellenbosch, C. G. H., .Jan. 21. 

SwiNTON, Samuel, Pisq.; at Swhiton, his 
seat, in Berkshire, April 24. 

Taylor, J. C., Esq., ,sub-collcclor and 
magistrate lor the district of Salem ; P'eb. 4. 

Thornton, P’rancis Mary, aged 22, wile 
of the Rev. Charles T—; at the htmse of 
her father, Clnphum Common, May 2. 

Todd, David, Pisq., late suwfinteudant 
Surgeon H. Pi. I, C., Bengal Mil. Serv.; at 
Winchmorc-hill, May 0. 

Turner, Charles Kna)q>, the infant of 
the Bev. Charles T— ; at Norwood, May 9. 

Vernell, James. Esq., alter a long and 
jiainl'iil illness; in Tavistock Square, AHiyS. 

Wali.is, Mrs., aged 68; in Torriu^on 
Square, May 1. 

Wardlaw, Copt. T., Bengal F,TigituH.'rs; 
at the Horse Artillery Camp, Delhi, Ji.l., 
P'eh. 3. 

Watson, .Tohn, aged 9 months, son of 
Capt. John W —, 14lh P'oot; at. Brecon, 
April 28. 

Watson, Lewis'T., Esq., Assisi. Surg. 
4lh Bat. A-rtillery ; at Agra, Dec. 29, 1838. 

Watson, Piliza, ageil 26, the beloved wife 
of Capt. .lames'W—, 14th P'oot; at Brecon, 
April 29. 

Wauoh, Mrs. P’rances; at Mecklenburgh 
Street, May 7- 

AVhite, Lieut.-Col. A., coram. the Assam 
L. Infantry. He tell whilst dcteiiding the 
jilace, from an uncx|>ecled alta(.k made by a 
party of iilingphos, iii.stigalcd, it is supposed, 
by the Burmese; at Suildya, in Ass.'im, lately. 

\Ms. Miss Elizabeth, aged 62, in 
Upper Belgrave I’lace, Pimlico, April 28. 

Wii.LiNOTON, Joanna iJizabeth, widow 
of the late l,iciit-Gen. W—, Boy. Artill.; 
at Woolwich Common, April 39. 

Whicht, Miss, of Hatton Grange, Shil- 
nall, Shropshire; May 2. 

XiMENUS, Lieut. M. P'., aged 21, lOtb 
regt. L. C.; Jau. 20. 
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